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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Ttt  E  paper  here  presented  to  the  reader  under  the  title  of  Defence 
of  Economy  agaimt  the  Right  Honorable  Edmund  Burke,  toge- 
ther with  another  containing  a  Defence  of  the  same  more  useful 
dian  welcome  virtue  against  the  Right  Honorable  George  Rose^^ 
were  written  as  long  ago  as  in  the  year  1810.  At  that  time  the 
joint  destination  of  the  two  J)apers  ^as — to  form  a  sequel  to  a 
tract  of  no  great  bulk,  having  for  its  title  Hints  respecting  Econo^ 
my.  For  its  subject  it  had  taken  the  whole  of  the  official  establish* 
menty  and  for  its  objects  two  intimately  connected  practical  opera- 
tions, viz.  minimizing  official  pay,  and  maximizing  official  apti^ 
iude :  operations  the  mutual  sub3ervience  of  which,  in  opposition 
to  the  imiversally  convenient,  universally  received  and  acted  upon^ 
aiMl  in  truth  but  too  natural  opinion,  of  their  incomp^bility,  was 
maintained.  The  circumstance,  by  which  the  publication  of  it, 
and  in  some  degree  the  completion  of  it  was  suspended,  was  the 
expectation  of  obtaining  certain  documents,  which  in  the  way  of 
exemplification  and  illustration  afforded  a  promise  of  being  of  use. 
Meantime  the  turn  of  affairs  produced  some  incident  or  other,  by 
which  the  author's  attention  was  called  off  at  the  itioment  to  some 
other  quarter ;  and  thus  it  is  chat  altogether  the  three  papers  have 
heen  till  now  lying  upon  the  shelf. 

As  to  the  two  objects  in  question,  so  it  was,  that  the  plan,  which 
had  presented  itself  to  the  author  as  that  by  which  both  of  these 
objects  might  be  secured,  and  the  only  one  by  which  either  of  them 
could  be  so  in  any  degree  approaching  to  perfection,  having  the 
misfortune  to  find  itself  reprobated  with  one  voice  by  the  two 
distinguished  statesmen  abovementioned,  the  removal  of  tbe  ^impe- 
diment (^posed  by  so  strong  a  body  of  authority,  presented 
itself  of  course  as  an  object  of  endeavour  altogether  indispensable. 
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In  the 'order  at  that  time  hitendedy  a  Itatement  of  the  principlef 
which  had preeeoted  themselves  acclaiming  the  direction  of  prar* 
tice  would  have  preceded  the  examination  here  givea  of  the 
principles  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  combat :  heace  the 
referodce  which  may  here  and  there  be  found  to  portions  of  nsat^ 
ter,  which  neither  in  any  other  place  in  which  they  could  be  referred 
to  have  made^  nor  in  this  place  can  make^  their  appearance.  By  a 
change  in  the  order  thus  originally  intended^  that  one  of  the  two 
defences  which  will  here  be  'fotindy  (for  in  the  present  retaptacle 
there  was  not  room  for  the  other)  cannot^  it  will  therefore  be  evi- 
dent enough,  but  appear  under  more  or  less  of  disadvantage.  But 
to  the  rendering  them  perfectly  intelligible  as  far  as  they  go,  it  did 
not  seem  that  to  either  of  them  any  of  the  matter  which  belonged 
to  that  by  which  they  had  been  designed  to  be  preceded  was  n^ 
eessary :  and,  by  the  forms  of  warfare,  specially  conmdering  the 
situation  and  character  of  the  person  against  whom  it  was  imavoid* 
ably  directed,  the  attention  of  many  a  reader  (it  has  been  supposed) 
may  be  engaged,  whose  perseverance  would  not  carry  him  through 
the  dry  matter  of  a  sort  of  didactic  treatise,  the  principles  of  which 
are  in  a  state  of  irreconcilable  host^ity  to  the  personal  interest  of 
that  class  of  persons  which  forms  the  subject  of  it,  to  which  it  can^ 
not  but  look  for  the  greatest  number  of  its  readers,  and  without 
vi^se  concurrence,  how  far  so  ever  from  beii^  accompanied  wkb 
any  degree  of  complacency,  it  could  not  at  any  time  be  in.  any.de* 
gree  carried  into  effect. 

At  the  time  when  these  papers  were  penned,  not  any  the 
slightest  symptom  of  official  regard  for  public  economy  was  it  the 
au^orV'gopd  fortune  to  be  able  any  whereto  recognize;  every 
where  it  seeoied  an  object  of  ccHitempt :  of  cpntempt  not. only  to 
those  wbp  were  profiting,  but  to  those  who  were  and  are  the  «irf- 
f&ers^^  frmn  iki^  want  of  it.  Under  this  impression,  the  wonder 
will  rat^r  b^  how  tlijs  author's  perseverance  could  have  cmried 
him  so  for  into  the  subject  as  it  did,  than  how  it  should  happen 
duit  by  the  s^Dse  of  a  slight  deficiency,  the  suspensjon^ould  have 
been  commenced,  and,  by  a  series  of  intervening  Evocations,,  have 
been  continued,  s  At  present,  in  this  respect,  for  a  time  at  least, 
matters  se^m  to  have  undergone  some  char^.  Surely  enoughv  if 
it  dees  not  at  the  present,  small  indeed  must  be  its  chance  ^  ob> 
taming  any  portion  of  public  attention  ;at  any  future  point  of  time. 
But  should  it  happen*  to  the  two,  or  either  of  them,  to  obtaki  any 
por^n  of  favourable  regard,  the  more  favourable,  the  greater  will^ 
he  the  e^M^ouragement  afforded  for  .the  labour  necessary  to  the 
bringing  the  plan  to  that  degree,  of  maturity  which  would  be  ue* 
eessary  to  its  produaing  any  assignable  effect  in  practice. 

Short  dfi  it  is,  \n  the  iptimation  above  g^ven  of  the  nature  of  the 
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plan,  one  circumstitoce  will  already  be  but  too  undeniably  visible^ 
viz.  a^zk  not  only  without  any  esceptton  in  rest)ect  of  the  Arst  of  it9 
two  conoectftd.  objects^  viz.  minmiimg  official  papy  but  likewise, 
and  wMi-  very  little  exception  in  respect  of  tne  other^  viz, 
maximizing  official  apHlude,  nothing  can  be  more  irreconcilably 
oppoaite  to  the  particular  interest  of  that  class  of  persons^  without 
^whose  concurrence  no  effect  whatever  could  be  given  to  it.  Yea ; 
even  in  respect  of  this  latter  object :  for,  if,  in  the  instance  of 
avery  olBce,  so  odd  an  effect  as  that  of  an  exclusion  put  upon  all 
who  were  not  tJie  very  fittest  for  the  office,  or  even  upon  all  who 
.wete  not  flagrantly  unfit  for  it,  were  to  be  the  result,  an  exchisioti 
would. thus  be  put  upon  ail  those,  for  whom,  and  their  connections, 
and  the  connections  of  fhose  connections,  and  so  on,  for  whom 
genttemen  ai'e  most  anxious,  because  in  every  other  way  they  find 
it  most  difficult  to  provide.  But  if  on  the  part  of  the  plan  in 
question  tfie  objection  is  grounded  on  the  opposition  of  interests, 
tmd  consequent  unwillingness  were  to  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of 
impracticability,  it  would  be  a  proof,  not  only  that  in  government 
nothing  good  »ill  ever  be  done,  but  moreover  that  ki  government 
in  general^  and  in  our  own  in  particular,  of  all  the  good  that  has 
ever  been  done,  the  greater  part  has  not  ever  been  done.  Among 
the  points  on  which  government  turns,  some  there  are-  relative  to 
«i«bich  the  interest  of  the  ruling  few,  be  they  who  they  may,  coin- 
cides with  the  universal  interest ;  and  as  to  all  these  points,  in  so 
far  as  it  happens  to  them  to  know  what  that  same  universal  inter* 
est  i9:*^as  to  all  these  points,  gentlemen's  regard  for  that  same 
naivarsal  interest  may  be  reckoned  upon  without  much  danger  of 
error  or  much  imputation  on  the  score  of  credulity.  Uiifortu* 
oateIy>  under  most  governments,  and  under  this  of  ours  in  particular, 
other  points  there  are,  in  which  that  partial  and  sinister  interest  is 
in  a  state  bf  implacable  hostility  with  the  universal  interesit :  and  of 
thia  unfortunate  number  are  the  two  just  mentioned :  and,  do  far 
aath^boistility  has  place,  so  hr  is  the  universal  interest,  as  being 
the.  least  condensed,  sure  of  being  overpowered  by,  and  loade  a 
eeoitant  sacrifice  to,  ihat  which  is  most  so. 

.  In  this  state  of  interests,  the  subject-many, may  deem  themselves 
particularly  happy,  when,  to  make  up  a  provision  worthy  of  the 
«iccepCa«ce  of  a  member  of  the  ruling  few,  nothing  more  than  the 
precise  amoipt  of  that  same  sum,  with  the  addition  of  the  expense 
of  coikction^  is  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  subject-many.  An 
unfortunaDely  more  common  case  h-p^where  for  each  penny  put 
kMo  liie  privileged  pocket,  pounds  to  an  indefinite  number  mu9t  be, 
«nd  are  accordingly,  taken  out  of  all  pockets  taken  together:  fi*ont 
privileged  ones  in  this  way  with  more  than  adequate  Compensation, 
'tanpmitej^  wilhout  any  thing  at  all.    Thus  it  ia^  thiit,  while  wan 
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«(•  xm^  to  nuik*  pZoceSy  places  «re  inMle  ta  secure  coikimcttce- 
meut  or  oontimiaQce  to  wars :  and,  lest  this  should  not  be  enougli, 
distant  dep^denc^s — every  one  of  tlieo)  without  exception  pro*- 
ductive  of  net  los$,  are  kept  up  and  increased^  Yes :  productive 
ointi  ioss:  for  this  is  as  uncontrovert'rbly  and  universally  the  oasej 
«s  that  two  and  two  make  four :  for  which  reason  no  man  who  has 
H  CQpoectipn  to  provide  for^  or  to  whom  power  and  glory,  might, 
tttj^ty,  and  dominion,  in  the  abstract,  are  objects  of  concupis^ 
ceoce,  can  endure  to  hear  of  it. 

As  to  war,  so  long  as  in  the  bands  of  tbose  who  have  speech  an4 
vote  in  parliament,  or  of  their  near  coimections,  ofBces  are  kepi 
cm  foot  with  emolument  in  such  sort  attached  to  them,  as  to  b# 
materially  greater  in  war  than  in  peace,  who  is  there  that  will  venr 
ture  to  aflirm  that,  of  a  parliament  by  which  an  arrangement  of  thit 
sort  is  suffered  to  continue,  the  conduct  is  in  this  respect  less  p^-^ 
niciou^,  in  effect,  or  when  once  the  matter  has  been  brought  to 
view,  less  corrupt  in  design,  than  it  would  be  if  in  that  same  num- 
ber the  members  of  that  same  body  were  by  masses  of  money  to  the 
•ame  ^aloe,  received  under  the  name  of  bribes,  ^gaged  by  one. 
another,  or  by  any  foreign  power,  clandestinely  or  openly,  thua 
out  of  an  ocean  of  human  misery  to  extract  so  mauy  of  these  drop^ 
c^ comfort  for  themselves?  In  both  ca^es  tlie  same  sums  being 
pocketed — pocketed  with  the  same  certainty,  and  under  the  aame 
coBditions-*-in  what  particular,  except  in  the  language  einploy^d  in 
apealpBg  of  them,  and  in  that  chance  of  pum^ment  and  ^bame 
which  would  have  pla^e  in  the  one  case  and  haa  not  in  the  other, 
do  these  two  cases  present  afiy  the  amallest  diflEereuce  ?  TeH  usy 
good  Sir  WilGam !  T^ll  us  good  your  Lord;^!^,  Lord  of  tl^^. 
freehold  sinecure!  exists  there  any  better  reason,  why  e^olumeots 
tkus  extracted  should  be  retamed,  ^an.  why  bribes  given  ^d  r^ 
ceived  to  the  sam^  amount,  s^nd  by  the  sasne  meaos,  without  dis-» 
guis^,  shouM,  if  received,  repose  in  the   sanie  JSight  Hooourablet 

la  a  certain  aensatiop  called  tiTieast^/e^s,  Locke  beheld,  as  bia 
Essays  teU  ua,  the  cause  of  every  thmg  that  is  done.  I'hougb  on. 
this  occasion,  with  all  his  perspicuity,  the  philosopher  saw  but  l^lf 
bis  subject  (for  happily  neither  is  pleasure  alto^ther  without  her 
influeuce):  sure  it  is  that  it  is  by  the  rougher  spring  of  act^in  that 
any  ulterior  operation,  by  which  the  constitution  will  be  pleared 
of  9ny  of  its  luorbiiic  matter,  will  find  its  immediate  cause. 

Ves  :-*^ifi  the  retunoin^  back  upon  thie  aujdiors  some  smaU  por« 
tbn  of  the  uneasiness  which  the  sufferers  have  so  long  been  in  tbe^ 
experience  of*^a  this  necessary  operation,  for  which  the  coos^U'^ 
tioa,  with  all  its  corruptip^s,  still  affords  ample  meap!S-*iu  th^s,  if; 
itt  aiiy  tbingi  lies  tbe  people's  hope.  :, 
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The  instnmieiit  by  wHch  the  God  Siierms  was  made  into  8  po^ 
and  a  prophet — ^it  is  by  this,  if  by  any  thing,  that  noble  Lords  aiid 
Honourable  Gentlemen  will  be  fashioned  into  philosophers  and 
patriots :  it  is  by  this,  if  by  any  tfiing,  that  such  of  them  whose 
teeth  are  in  our  bowels,  will  be  prevailed  upon  to  quit  their  hdd* 

Submission  and  obedience  on  the  one  part,  are  the  materials  of 
which  power  on  the  other  part  is  composed  :  whenever,  and  in  sp 
faras/the  humble  materials  drop  ofF^  the  proud  product  drops  off 
along  with  them.  Of  the  truth  of  this  definition,  a  practical  proof 
was  experiencef]  in  1688  by  King  James,  in  the  case  of  England 
and  Scotland:  in  1782,  it  was  experienced  by  King  George  and 
his  British  Parliament,  in  the  case  of  Ireland.  In  the  character 
of  ancient  Pistol  eating  the  leek,  in  that  same  year  was  the  first 
Lord  Camden  seen  a^d  heard  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  authoi* 
of  these  pages  demonstrating,  by  the  light  of  an  instantaneous^ 
inspiration,  to  ears  sufficiently  prepared  by  uneasiness  for  convic- 
tion, the  never  till  then  imagined  reasonableness  of  the  terminatioii 
bf  that  system,  under  which  that  island  was  groaning,  under  thd 
paramount  government  of  a  set  of  men,  in  the  dioice  of  whom  if 
had  no  share  ;  in  the  same  character,  in  the  event  of  a  similar  expe- 
diency, might  his  most  noble  son  be  seen  in  one  Hou^e,  and  his 
Right  Honourable  Grand  Nephew  in  the  other^  holding  in  hand, 
die  one  of  them  a  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  sinecures,  useless  places,! 
needless  places,  and  the  overpay  of  useful  and  needfiil  places;  die 
other  a  Bill  for  such  a  reform  in  the  Commons  Hbtise  of  Parlia- 
ment, as  may  no  longer  leave  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  in  a 
number  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  whole  people  of  Ireland, 
in  a  cbnidition,  from  which  the  people  of  Ireland  were  liberated  as 
aboyd  at  the  instance  of  the  learned  founder  of  an  illustrious  fami- 
ly, which  was,  in  one  instance  at  least,  not  ill  taught :  in  a  Word, 
such  a  reform  as  by  divesting  the  ruling  few  of  dieir  adverse  in- 
terest, by  which  so  long  as  they  continue  to  grasp  it,  they  are  ren- 
dered the,  irreconcilable  enemies  of  those  over  whom  they  rule, 
will  leave  to  them  no  other  interests  than  such  a6  belong  to  them 
in  common  with  the  people,  who  are  now  groaning^  under  their  yoke. 

What  belongs  to  the  only  effectual  remedy  which  the  natui'e  of 
the  dase  admits  of,  viz.  a  restoring  change  (for  such  in  no  small 
degree  it  would  be)  iii  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons- 
may  perhaps  be  spoken  to  elsewhere :  it  belongs  Hot  directly  ta 
this  place.  What  does  belong  to  it  is  the  nature  of  the  principles 
established  on  the  subject  of  public  expenditure :  principles  not 
6n^  acted  upon  but  avowed  t  not  only  avowed  but  from  the  con- 
nected elevations,  the  alas !  but  too  closely  connected  eIevation$, 
the  mount  of  the  houses  and  the  mount'of  financial  office,  pleach- 
ed.   In  these  principles,  it  was  long  ago  the  forttme  of  the  author 
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to  behold  causes  of  tfiemselvss  abtmdaDtly  adequate  to  theproduc- 
tkm  of  w}iatever  sofferiogs  either  are  felt  or  can  be  appr^ended : 
and  if  it  be  withoat  any  very  great  demand  for  our  gratitude,  yet 
wiU  it  be  seen  to  be  not  the  less  true,  that  to  two  distinguished 
statesnien,  one  of  whom  is  still  in  a  condition  to  answer  for  him* 
self,  we  are  indebted  for  the  advantage  of  beholding  these  same 
principles,  in  a  tangible  shape ;  in  that  tangible  shape  in  which 
they  have  been  endeavoured  to  be  presented  to  view,  in  two  sepa- 
rate yet  not  unconnected  tracts ;  viz.  in  the  present  Defence  of 
Economy f  and  in  the  other  with  which  it  is  proposed  to  be  suc- 
ceeded. 

Nor.  1816. 
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DEFENCE  OF  ECONOMY. 


§.1.    Burke's  Obftcts  in  his  Bill  and  Speech. 

I  BEGIN  with  Mr,  Burke :  and  this,  not  only  because,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  any  living  statesman,  the  authority  of  a  departed 
one  unites  the  advantages  that  are  afforded  to  authority  of  the 
intellectual  kind  by  anteriority  and  l)y  death ;  but  because  it 
aeems  but  natural  that,  in  the  delivery  of  his  own  opinions,  the  junior 
and  survivor  should  have  drawn  upon  his  illustrious  predecessor,  for 
such  assistance,  if  any,  as,  in  the  way  of  argument,  he  may  have 
regarded  him  as  standing  in  need  of. 

Such,  as  they  will  be  seen  to  be,  being  the  notions  advanced  by 
the  orator — such  their  extravagance  —such  their  repugnance  even  to 
the  very  measure  they  are  employed  to  support,  what  could  have 
been  his  inducements,  what  could  have  been  his  designs  ? — questions 
these,  in  which,  if  I  do  not  much  deceive  myself,  the  reader  will  be 
apt  to  find  at  every  turn  a  source  of  perplexity  in  proportion  as  the 
positions  of  the  orator  present  themselves  to  view,  stripped  of 
those  brilliant  colors,  by  the  splendor  of  which  the  wildest  extra- 
vagances and  the  most  glaring  inconsistencies  are  but  too  apt  to 
be  saved  from  being  seen  in  their  true  light. 

In  the  hope  of  affording  to  such  perplexity  what  relief  it  may 
be  susceptible  of,  I  shall  begin  with  stating  the  solution  which  the 
enigma  has  suggested  to  my  own  mind : — shewing  what,  in  my 
view  of  the  ground,  was  the  plan  of  the  orator's  campaign — what 
the  considerations  by  which  he  was  led  thus  to  expose  his  flanksi 
laying  bis  principles  all  the  time   so  widely   open   to  the  corn- 
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biaed  uapuUtioni  of  improbilf  and  exiravaga&ce.  HerB.tlttnr 
ioUows  tbe  statemeBt  by  w»y  of  omenip^.  C^  die  aiad  of  tiM^ 
iptelligent  and  candid  reader,  it  ivill  make  no  ttUHnate  iafpreaaion 
any  rarther  than  w  to  his  feelings,  tbe  charge  stands  m  eacb 
instance  sulBEiciently  supported  by  tb3  eYidence. 

Needy  as  well  as  ambitiousi  dependent  by  all  his  hopes  ^m  at 
party  who  beheld  in  his  person  the  priaeipal  part  of  their  inteDec- 
tual  strength^  struggling,  and  WiAk  proi|)ecta  every  day  inoptaii 
iog»  agdinst  a  ministry  whose  popolanty  be  saw  already  in;a  deep 
decline^  tbe  orator,  from  this  economical  scheme  of  his,  BUI 
and  Speech  together,  proposed  to  himsetf,  <m  Ibis  occasion,  tfier 
intimately  connected  though  antagonizing  objects ;  viz^  imniediata 
depression  of  the  force  in  die  hands  of  the  adversary,  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  eventual  preservation  imd  uncreaae  of  the  saikie  Um» 
in  the  haiMls  of  the  assailants,  in  the  event  of  success,  which  oo  «k«f 
like  occasions,  are,  by  all  such  besiegers,  proposed  to  theiii-' 
selves,  and,  accofdiag  to  eircumstaDocs,  with  different:  degreds  of 
skill  and  success  pursued. 

For  tbe  more  immediate  of  the  two  objects,  via.  distress  sf  the 
enemfi  i^  ^^  diat  tbe  bUl  itself  was  pronded ;  and  to  thisi  object' 
nothing  could  be^nore  dexterously  or  happily  adapted.  Opposi* 
tion  it  was  certain  of :  and  whatsoever  were  the  event,  adisiitage  m- 
some  degree  was  sure.  Suppose  tbe  opposition  compl^eiy  sue- 
c^sfttl,  and  the  whole  plan  of  retrenchment  thrown  out  together:' 
here  would  be  so  mw^  reputation  gained  to  the  promoters  of  the 
measure,  so  much  reputation  lost  to  the  opponents  of  it.  Suppose* 
the  plan  in  any  part  of  it  oarried,  in  proportion  to  tlie  iinpoH- 
ance  of  the  part  so  carried,  the  reputation  of  its  supporters  woidd 
receive  aa»  ulterior  increase:  while  that  of  its  opponents,  the 
wi^^ess  betrayed  by  them  mcreasing  in  proportion  totfae  coik' 
quests  thus  made  upon  jdieui,  would  in  die  saime  ^tiportion  6xpi»^ 
lience  an  ulterior  decrease. 

Put  as  it  is  widi  the  war  of  bands  s6  is  it  with'  the  war  of^ 
wordis.  No  sooa^r  is  the  con<|aest  effeote»d,  than  the  weakness 
of.  the  vanquished  becomes  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  the  weak- 
ness of  tb49  tonquer^rs  :  of  tfa«»  conqiierors  who  from  assailants  are 
bacoqie  possessors.  To  this  eventual  weakness  an  evvnttial  sup* 
port  was  to  be  provided.  ^  . 

To  this  service  was  his  ^p^A  dirooted and  adapted:  we  shsA- 
see  with  what  boldeu^h^,  ana,  it  so^hr  as  die  simultaoeoiis  pursuil 
of  two  objects  in  themselves  so  incompatible,  admitted, — with 
what  art. 

Such  in  truth  were  the  two  objects  thus  undertaken  to  be  re- 
c;onpiended — ^recommended  at  one  and  the  same  time^^to  public 
&vor :  a  practical  measure,  (the  .measure,  brought  forward  by  Msf 
biU)  a  measure  of  practice,  and  in  the  same  breath  a  set  oi principles 
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ynA  vAadiy  necesMry  as  Aefy  were  to^  Ae  tmin  and  ulterior  pnrposie'^^ 
tfaemeator^^;  so  fa*  as  it  weift,  -wa»  in  a  state  of  direct  repognancy. 

The  ppobfem  Aierefore^  wkb  which  his  ingenuity  had  to  grap^' 
fkf^  w«8-t.*fo  to  orater  ntaitters  as  that  the  economical  measure 
should  be  pursued^  and  ev^n  if  possible  carried^  with  as  IHHe  pre-' 
jttdioe  as' possible  to  the  necessary  anti^economical  principleis. 

Of  principles^  iuch  as  these,  which  have  been  submitted  to  the' 
raador/  of  principles  reflUy  favorable  to  frugality  and  public  pro- 
bily^>  of  principles  in  which  waste  and  corruption  would  equaUjr 
have  fottUd  Ibeir  condemnation,  in  whatever  hands-^in  the  hands  of 
vliatever  party-^^tfae  matter  of  waste  and  means  of  corruption  were 
knlgedy-'^^f  any  such  principles  the  prevalence  would,  by  its  whole 
waaovmt,  hme  been  m  »  proportionable  d^fee  unfavorable  to  the' 
en^or's  bright  and  openiag  prospects.  Once  in  possession  of  the 
pow^  I»  Was  akning  at,  the  only  principles  suitable  to  his  inter* 
eiiti,  lind  thence  to  his  views,  would  be  such  principles  as  were 
most  finrorable  to  the  conjunct  purposes  of  wadte  and  corruption/ 
So  far  as  was  practicable,  his  aim  would  therefore  be,  and  was — ' 
to  preseive  for  use  the  principles  of  waste  and  corruption  in  ^e 
event  of  hi»  finding  himsdf  in  possessi<m  of  the  matter  and  th^' 
naaM»--^to  preserve  them  in  undiminished,  and,  if  possible;  even  in 
a«igmented,  force. 

<  For  tliia  purpose,  the  only  form  of  argument  which  die  nature  6f 
the  case  left  open  to  him  was,  that  of  cortcesuon  or  admission.  Such,' 
aiseordingly,  as  will  be'  seen,  avus  the  form^  embraced  by  him  and 
esii^oyed.     . 

By  the  portion,  comparatively  minute  as  it  wajs,  of  the  mass  o^ 
th6  matter  of  waste  and  corru^ion,  of 'which  his  bill  offered  up  the 
sac^fice,  bis/rtiga/tTy  and  probity  were  to  stand  displayed :  by  the 
v«8l,  and  as  far  as  depended  upon  his  exertions,  the  intinite  mass 
preserved,-4-^preserved  by  die  principles  let  drop,  and  as  it  were 
unwillingly,  and  as  if  wrung  from  him  by  conviction  in  his  speeck^^ 
his  cmdout;  his  moderation,  his  penetration,  his  discemfnent,  his 
msdonty^M  these  virtues  were,  n^  full  gdaxy,  to  be  made  mani- 
fejit  to^  an  admiring  world.  '  '        ' 

All  Ais  while  an  argument  there  was,  by;  which,  had  Aere  beetf 
any  lips  to  urge.it,  this  fine-spun  web,  with  purity  at  top  and  cor- 
ruption at  bottom,  might  have  been  cut  to  pieces.  If  of  the  preciousi 
djitdf  corruption  k  widow^s  cruite  'Mi,  imd  that  continually  drawn 
upon,  be  so  necessary  ais  jou  hacve  -been  pers«iading  us  to  believe, 

'  Of  the  matter  of  these  principles  a  portion  mqr^  or  le9S,GQiisidend)le 
woiild  probably  be  found  in  that  part  wHicK  concerns  ^Rewjarrf,  of  the  work 
u«t  Ibng  ago  (1811.)  published  in  French  by  Mr.  Dumont  under  the  tide  of 
Th^f^  du  JP^inei  ^  de$  Recompema^  from  some  of  the  author's  unfiaiehed 
maiiuscnpts.. 
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mhfyhy  aoy  aucfa  amount  m  prOpa9ed^  ^r.  by  fu^  »i|ioiint  ,|€#k  to 
rechice  it? 

Tnie ;  hadth^re  been  a^y  Up*  to  urge  iU ,  9iit>  lb«t  tfaer«iv!eni 
BO  <8uch  lips,  WM  ft  faoty  of  wlueb  be  bad  sufficiont  reitfon  la  be 
assured :  to  urge  it,  [u-obably  enough,  not  so  miKsh  m  a  single  pair 
of  lips ; — to  listen  to  it,  most  assuredly,  not  any  sufficient  number 
of  ears  :  and  where  ears  to  listen  and  eyes  to  read  are  wanting,  all 
the  lips  in  the  world  to  speak  with,  all  the  hands  in  the  world  to 
write,  would,  as  was  no  secret  to  him,  be  of  no  use. 

Thus  then,  by  the  craft  of  the  rhetorician,  were  a  set  of  princi- 
ples completely  suited  to  his  purpose — Principles  by  a  2ealous 
application  of  which,  any  thing  in  the  way  in  Question,  howsoever 
pernicious,  might  be  done — any  thing  however  nagrantly  pemicioua 
defended — collected  together  as  in  a  magazine  ready  for  use :  a 
magazine  too  the  key  of  which  was  in  his  own  pocket,  and  with  au 
adequate  assurance,  that  on  the  part  of  no  enemy  whom  he  and  hif 
need  care  for,  would  any  attempt  ever  be  made  to  blow  it  up. 

Suppose  now  the  orator  seated  at  the  treasury  board^^the  Mar* 
quis  of  Rockingham  on  the  seat  of  the  first  Lord  looking  great  and 
wise,  the  orator  himself  thinking  and  writing,  and  speaking,  and 
acting  in  the  character  of  Secretary.  Let  him  fill  his  own  pockets^ 
and  those  of  bis  favorites  and  dependants,  ever  so  rapidly,  ever 
so  profusely,  no  man  can  ever  have  to  say  to  him,  Y(m  hate  belied 
your  principles ;  for,  as  will  be  seen,  so  long  as  there  remained  in 
die  coimtry  so  much  as  a  penny  that  could  be  taken  in  a  qUiet  way, 
his  principles  were  such  as  would  bear  him  out  in  toking  it. 

All  this  while,  honorable  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  might  have 
grumbled,  and  would  of  course  have  grumbled.  Undeserved  I  un^ 
deserved!  would  liave  been  the  exclamation  produced  by  every 
penny  wasted.  But  well  deserved !  well  deserved  !  Yfould  be  the 
counter-^cry  all  the  while :  and,  the  ttyes  being  in  possession,  the 
ayes  would  have  it.  Unprincipled!  unprincipled!  w^uld  be  an 
interjection,  from  the  utterance  of  which  honorable  gentlemen 
Would  by  their  principles — their  real  principles— their  operating 
principles — ^not  their  principles  for  shew,  but  their  principles  for 
use — be  on  both  sides  alike,  (as  lawyers  say)  estopped. 

As  to  the  principles  thus  reliecKupon  by  the  orator  they  will  be 
^leen  to  be  all  of  them  reducible  to  this  one,  viz.  that  as  much  of 
their  property,  as  by  force  or  fraud  or  the  usual  mixture  of  both, 
the  people  can  be  brought  to  part  with,  shall  come  and  continue 
to  be  at  the  disposal  of  him  and  his ; — and  that,  for  this  purpose, 
the  whole  of  it  shall  be  and  remain  a  perpetnal  fond  of  premiums, 
for  him  who  on  each  occasion  shaH  prove  hiitiself  most  expert  at 
the  use  of  those  phrases,  by  which  the  imaginations  of  men  are  fas- 
cinated, their  passions  inflamed,  and  their  judgmentis  bewildered  and 
aeditcad^  whereupon  he,  this  orator,  whose  expertuess^  in-  tho^ 
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tths  b^^  mAy  Qifierior  to  tfMt  of  i^y  man  of  fats  lime  (to  wfcAcAi 
perhaps  might  be  added  of  any  other  time)  could  not  but  by  him:- 
Beff  be  felt  lobe  8o^  would  in  this  perpetual  wrestling  match  or 
itfttefifj  tthWx  Mhich  ycm  will/ possess  a  fairer  chanCe  rtian  couM 
be  possessed  by  any  other  adventurer^  foiP  bearing  off  some  of  tli« 
<2apita)  prizes.  , 

^  §.  2^.   Method  here  permed. 

Thus  much  as  to  the  purpose  pursued  by  the  orator  in  this  part 
of  his  speech.  A  few  words -as  to  the  course  and  method  pursued 
in  the  view  here  given  of  it. 

The  passages  to  which  the  developement  of  tl>e  principles  ia 
question  stand  consigned^  are  contained,  most  if  not  all  of  tbem^  ii| 
that  part  of  the  speech  which  in  the  edition  that  lies  before  me  ocr 
cities,  out  of  the  whole  9^  pages,  from  62  to  part  of  68  inclusive. 
This  edition  is  the  3rd — ^year  in  the  title  page,  1780^  being  tlie  year 
iu  which  the  bill  was  brought  in  ;  and,  as  between  edition  and  edi- 
\u^f\  know  not  of  any  difference. 

Aly  object  is  to  present  them  to  the  reader  in  their  genuine  shape 
and  color,  stripped  of  the  tinsel  and  embroidery  with  which  they 
are  covered  and  disguised. 

For  this  purpose  the  course  that  happened  to  present  itself  to 
me  was — dividing  the  text  into  its  successive  component  and  disr 
tinguishable  ^rnrts,— to  preiix  to  each  such  part  a  proposition  of 
my  own  frammg,  designed  to  exhibit  what  to  me  seemed  the  true 
and  naked  interpretation  of  it.  Next  to  this  interpretation,  that 
the  best  and  only  adequate  means  for  forming  a  correct  judgment 
on  the  correctness  of  it,  may  not  in  any  instance  be  for  a  mo- 
ment wanting  to  my  reader,  comes  the,  correspondent  passage  of 
the  text :  viz.  that  passage  in  which,  as  appeared  to  me,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  interpretation  will  be  found  to  be  more  or  less  exr 
plicitly  or  implicitly  contained. 

Lastly  follow  in  general  a  few  observations,  such  as  seem;' 
ed  in  somie  way  or  other  conducive  to  the  purpose  of  illustration, 
and  in  particular  as  contributing,  and  in  some  instances  by  means 
of  extraneous  facts,  to  justify  the  preceding  interpretation,  and 
dear  it  of  any  suspicion  of  incorrectness  to  which  at  first  view  it 
might  seem  exposed. 

In  some  instances  the  troth  of  the  interpretation  will,  I  flatter 
myself,  appear  as  soon  as  that  portion  of  the  text  which  immedi- 
ately follows  it  has  been  read  through ;  in  other  instances,  two  or 
diree  such  extracts  may  require  to  have  been  read  throughy  before 
the  truth  of  die  interpretation  put  upon  the  first  of  them  has  been 
fiilly  proved ;  m  others  again,  this  or  that  extraneous  fiict  may  to 
tbia  aakne   purpose  seem   requisite  to  be  brought  to  view,  as  it 
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kal;  been  accbrcRiigly,  togedterwitb  a  few  words  df  ttpfanatiofi 
or  ^baervatiof^  wMiottk  \v&ic&  the  ralevancy  of  the  Ante  m  qac»4 
tioii(  might  not  have  been  altogether  manifest. 

As  to  the  ordery  in  which  the  propositions  here  succeed  one  ano- 
ther) should  it  present  itself  to  the  reader,  as  differing  in  any  re- 
spect from  that  by  which  a  clearer  view  of  the  subject  might  have 
been'  exhibited^  he  will  be  pleased  to  recoltect,  that  fte  order  thus 
given  to  die  effusions  of  the  rhetorician,  is  flie  oixler  giVen  to  dienj 
hj  himself;  and  that  by  their  being  exhibited  in  this  order  of  ttt^ 
own  choosing,  the  thread  of  his  argument  is  delivered  utibrokea, 
and  the  parts  of  it  untransposed. 

Having  thus  before  him  two  sets  of  principles,  one  of  thetti 
m  the  preceding  part,  suggested  by  a  perfectly  obscure,  ikt 
other,  in  this  present  part,  laid  down  by  a  transcendently  ilhistrkmi 
bimd,'  the  reader  will  take  his  choice. 

§.  3.  Propositions  deduced  from  Burke's  Economy  Speech.^    ' 

1.  Concerning  public  money — what  the  proper  uses  of  it*     Pr^por 

Utions  I,  2,  3.  : 

Proposition  I .  On  condition  of  employing,  upon  occasion,  iu 
conversation  or  elsewhere,  the  word  reward,  in  phrases  of  a  com- 
pkxioti  such  as  the  following  :  vie.  ^*  fornishing  a  permanent  reward 
to  public  service,''  *  public  money  ought,  at  the  pleasure  o€ 
£[ings  and  Ministers,  to  be  habitually  applied  to  the  purpose  of 
makcng  the  fbrtmies  of  individuals :  and  that  in  such  manner  as  to 
raise  their  families  to  a  state  of  grandeur  and  opulence. 

Proposition  2.  To  this  power  of  parcelling  out  the  property 
of  the  public  amon^  the  nominees  of  Kings  and  Ministers,  titere 
ought  to  be  no  limit :  none  to  the  quantity  capable  of  being  thus 
put  into  the  hands  of  each  nominee ;  none  to  the  whole  quantity 
of  public  property  thus  dispoiied  of. 

Proof  "  Whoever  (says  he)  seriously  considers  the  excelleiit 
wgument  of  Lord  Somers  in  the  Banker^s  case,  will  not  he  bottom 
himself  upon  the  very  same  maxim  ^4iich  I  do  ?  and  one  of  his 
principal  grounds  for  the  alienability  of  the  domains  in  England, 
contrary  to  the  maxim  of  thfe  law  in  France,  he  lays  in  the  con- 
stitutional policy  oi  furnishing  a  reward  to  public  service;  of 
BMiking  that  reward  the  origin  of  families,  and  the  foundation  of 
wealth  as  v^ll  as  of  honors^' 

■  «  Speech  on  presenting  on  the  lllh  of  Feb.  1730,  A  Plan  for  the 
hector  purity  <>f  the  mdependcuce  of  parliament  and  the  economical  refor- 
mation of  the  civil  and  other  establishments/'  Dodsley  1780.  3d  Edition. 
The  part  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  made  is  contained  in 
pages  from  69  to  oanncUnive. 

»  Page  63. 
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16  3.  BeQtbam's  Defence  '\ 

'  Tb«i,  to  the  word  Enghiidf  com^  a  tkoi^,  wfaidi  says  ^']|ke«* 
fefe  the  Statute  of  Queen  Aimey  which  limited  the  alienattoA  of 
land/'  -  \     . 

! 

Observations. 

Proofs  At  the  time  of  this  ''  excellent  argument  of  X^ord 
$o^ersv'?  (7tb  Will.  3.)  the  whole  of  this  domain  was  ^lien^ 
able,;  .idienable  to  the  utmost  farthing;  and,  so  faithful^ 
\y  and  efficiently  had  it  been  appHed  to  this  its  destined* 
and  as  we  are  desired  to  persuade  ourselves,  properly  destined 
purpose,  as,  to  hav^  brought  the  subject  matter  of  it  to  that  state, 
of  which  a  description  may  be  given  in  the  words  of  the  existing 
C^nmitt^e  on  Finance. '  /  . 

"  The  right  of  the  crown  over  its  own  demesne  lands  was  for- 
merly (say  they,  3d  Report,  p.  127.)  as  complete  as  its  power  of 
contorring  offices;  and  yet  the  use  which  was  made  of  that  part  of 
its  prerc^ative,  occasioned  Parliament  frequently  to  interpose  ; .  and 
paiticularfy;  after  the  crown  had  been  greatly  impoverished,  an 
act  passed  whereby  all  future  grants^  foV  any  longer  term  than  3 1 
years,  were  declared  void."  * 

**  The  misfortune  (continue  they)  is,  as  Mr.  Justice  Biackstone 
reowrks,  that  the  act  was  made  too  late,  aft^r  every  valuable  pos* 
session  of  the  crown  had  been  granted  away  for  ever,  or  else  upon 
very  Icmg  leases." 

Such  was  the  observation  suggested  by  the  case  to  Mr.  Justice 
Biackstone ;  viz.  that  "  it  was  made  too  lale.'* 

But>  according  to  the  exctUent  argument  of  the  excellent  I^ord 
Somers,  it  >^a»  made  too  soon ;  for  the  use  of  it, — the  "  principal" 
use, — -at  least  if  the  excellent  Mr.  Burke  is  to  be  believed,  M'as,  ia 
the  conception  entertained  on  the  subject  by  the .  excellent  I^ord 
Somers,  tne  supplying  the  requisite  matter  for  this  ^'  constitutional 
policy'*  to  operate  upon; — viz.  "the  constitutional  policy  of 
furnishing  a  permanent  reward  to  public  service ;  of  making  that 
reward  the  origin  of  fainilies ;  and  the  foundation  of  wealth  as  well 
af  honors." 

Now  of  this  Statute  of  Queen  Anne,  (as  far  as  it  went,)  the 
effect  was  to  counteract  the  "  constitutipnal  policy,"  and  render  it 
together  with  the  ^cellent  "  maxim'*  on  which  the  excdlent  law 
Lord  is  said  to  have  ^' bottoined  himself,'*  incapable  of  being 
pursued;  and,  to  a  plain  and.un-law-leamed  understanding,  they  can- 
npt  both  be  good,  viz.  the  policy  and  the  stattUe:  the  policy  by 
which  the  alienation  of  the  property  in  question  for  tltat  purpose 


TLm  was  in  March,.  1810. 
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was  prescribed,  mad  tke  stcOute  by  wfaicb  tbe  alienation  of  that  same 
property,  iat  tbn  or  «iy  otber  purpose,  was  prohibited. » 

*  -After  aU;  it  waa  not  by  thfe  **  tjeteHUnt^*  Lord  Somert  that  this  proftmdity 
c»f  poUcy  was,  or,  considering  the  side  taken  by  him,  could  consistently  hav^ 
been  dliKpJayed.  .  it  was  to  auuther  **  eacelknt^*  law  Lord,  tliough  not  noble 
Iiord,  viz.  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holtj  that  the  glory  of  it  should  have 
b«»B  ascribed. 

•  ^^  Rewards  and  puaisbments*'  (says  he)  '<  are  the  supporters  of  all  goverh-* 
meats  I — ^and  tor  that  reason  it  is  that  tiiere  ought  to  be  a  power  in  all 
governibents  to  reward  persons  that  deserve  well  :"• — proof  sufficient  to  the 
excellent  Lord  Chief  Justice  that  it  was  no  more  than  right  and  fitting,  that 
it  should  always  b^^nd  so  long;  as  any  thing  was  hNft^  remain  in  thelLing*9 
fowtr,  to  give  away,  to  any  body  he  pleased,  whatsoever  part  of  the  people's 
eaoney  he  could  contrive  to  lay  his  hands  on. 

**  But  it  is  objected"  (says  the  excellent  Lord  Chief  Justice)  **  that  the 
power  iu  the  King  of  alienating  his  revenues  may  he  a  prejudice  to  his  people, 
im  whom  he  must  recur  continually  for  supplies."  But,  to  this  objection^ 
tiie  excellent  Chief  Justice  had  his  answer  ready.  "I  answer*'  (says  he) 
**  that  the  law  has  not  such  dishonourable  thoughts  of  tbe  King,  as  to  imagine 
be  will  do  any  thing  amiss  to  his  people  in  those  things  in  which  he  haS 
power-so  to  do."  R^oik  sufl&cieat  -with  the  excellent  Chief  Justice  to  trust 
the  King,  thus  in  the  lump,;  with  the  arbitrary  and  uncontrolled  disposal  of 
men's  properties; — ^reason  not  less  sufficient  might  it  have  been,  for  trustic^ 
the.safn«  royal  parson^  on  the  same  tennK,  W4th  their  liberties,  and  their 
kve5.  Tilts  was  Whig  Commoa  JLam^  What  more  could  a  King  have  had  or 
wished  for,  from  Tmrj^  ComrnanLamf 

.  This  theory  then,,  which^  to  the  views  of  our  Orator  being  so  convenient,' 
was  in  the  judgmeat  of  the  Orator  50  j^^  tf4?ite//e»^  :"-^this  tlieory  was  the 
theory — not  of  the  excellent  Lord  Keeper,-  but  of  the-  extel lent  Ix)rd  Chief 
Jus^iice.  Notrthat  by  this  mistake  of  John  fur  Thomas  any  very  material 
iujfietice  was  done  to  the  excellent  Lord  Keeper;  fijr,  in  this  instance,  if  any 
thing  was  wanting  in  theoty^^ooA'th^t  any  such  deficiency  appears)  it  was 
made  up  in /ir^rfoce.         \  •-> 

'  To  the  profits  of  the  office — those  pr(Ats,  for  an  eventual  supplemait  t6 
which,  even  Lord  Eklon  required,  or  at  least  obtained,  not  more  than 
a  .Seating  4»000/.  a  year,  these  profits  not  being  sufficient  for  '^  making 
rmfm^d^tkt  mrigin  ^  that  family  f*  forafFordang  to  it  a  sufficiently  broaS 
**/<mtifiiUion  of  wealth  as  well  as  of  honours*'  a  pension  for  life  of  4,000h 
a  year  was  added :  4,0001.  a  year  then  equal  at  least  to  12,000l.  a  year  now. 
){hs^  as  not  being  in  fee,  being  still  insufficient,  an  estate,!  which 
wmn  and  is  in  fee,  was  added ;  an  estate  which  according  to  his  own  admis« 
sion  arjd  valuation  made  for  tbe  purpose,  was  producing  at  that  time  no 
more  than  a  j»oor  «,100l.  a  year,  if  the  statement  rhus  given  in  general  terms 
by  tbcj  iea»rned  wad  noble  grantee  for  the  purpose  of  his  defence  against  an 
iiBpcachment  is  to  be  taken  for  correct :  huw  iiMich  at  present  is  best  known 
to  some  noWe  or  not  noble  proprietor  or  other,  related  or  not  related,  into 
whose  hands  it  has  passed. 

Boa  this  4,0001.  a  year,  and  this  2,lO0l.  a  year,  and  this  12,000  a  year 

»  Modem  Reports,  Vol.  5,  pp.  54. 55. 7  Will.  3tl.  The  Banker's  ewe. 
t  The  MftBor  or  Manors  of  Rygatt  and  HowLcigh,  which  according  to  the  Tory  House  of  Com* 
■MAS  were  Bt  that  time  irorth  upwards  of  1S,000I.  but  according  to  the  noble  and  excellent  dc-* 
feadant  ••  far  short"  of  that  ♦•  vahie:"  though  bow  far  short  he  was  not  pleased  to  say:  also  di- 
vers other  good  gifts  the  anuMuit  of  which  became  the  matter  of  so  many  disputes,  whicli,  the  im*- 
peachuent  of  tlie  exedlent  JUm-4  npt  haviog  come  to  a  trial,  was  nevc'r  settled.  V.  State  'Trials, 
Vol.S.pp.  SSO,S51,35£. 

KO.  X.VI1.  Fam.  VOL.  IX.  B 
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18  J.  Bentbaaija  Dg^iwce 

Proposition  %  The.  progress  of  this  revolution  ought  not  to 
be  stopped^  till  it  has  received  its  consummatioD  as  above  d&^ 

more  or  lesi,  thcBe  et  cffiteras,  were  they,  any  of  them,  ever  begged  for  by 
^e  excellent  Lord  ?  Oh  no :  so  he  himself  expressly  assures  us :— begged 
for,  no  more  than  the  Tellership  was  begged  for  by  Mr.  Yorke.  These  are 
of  the  number  of  those  gracious  desi|ns,  which  till  the  very  moment  of  thcif 
taking  effect,  are  never  known  of.  While  the  eyes  of  the  Right  Honorable 
pef^n  are,  as  usual,  fixton  heaven,  the  grant  is  slipped  into  his  pocket,  and 
when,  putting  in  his  hand  by  accident,  he  feels  it  there,  his  astonishmeat  is 
not  interior  to  his  gratitude.* 

Note  that  for  no  such  expence  as  this,  in  so  rare  an  article  as  wisdom,  was 
there  any  the  smallest  need.  In  the  time  of  Charles  the  9nd,  (the  Bank  of 
iingland  not  as  yet  born  or  thought  of,)  money  to  the  amount  of  "  above  a 
million"  (a  vast  sum  in  those  days)  part  their  own,  part  that  of  their  cu0^ 
tomers,  having  been  lent  to  the  King  by  a  set  of  bankers,  was  by  him  the 
said  King  converted  to  his  own  use :  in  court  English,  "  the  Exchequer  wot 
shut-Jip.*' 

In  a  succeeding  reign,  viz.  that  of  King  William,  the  question  was,  whe^ 
therjhere  was  power  in  the  crown,  sufficient  for  applying  a  particular 
bran<;h  of  its  revenues  in  part  restitution  of  the  profit  of  this  robbery.  Yes> 
^ays  this  Lord  Chief  Justice:  for  the  branch  in  question  (a  new  one — a  por- 
tion of  the  Excise)  was  given  to  the  King  in  exchange  for  an  old  branch, 
viz.  the  branch  called  "  wards  and  liveries,'*  Whoever  has  an  estate  in  fee 
may  alienate  it ;  in  the ''  wards  and  liberies**  the  Kin^  had  an  estate  in  fee  I 
the  Excise  was  by  Act  of  Parliament  given  to  him  in  lieu  of  those  "  zcards  and 
liveries  :**  9ind  what  is  more,  by  the  express  words  of  the  act,  he  was  and  is 
empowered  to  alien  it.  This,  sup|)08ins;  the  construction  put  upon  the  act 
not  inconsistent  with  the  words  of  it,  might,  one  should  have  thought,  have 
sufficed  for  argument.  But  this  would  not  have  sufficed  to  shew  the  learn* 
f  d  Lord's  acquaintance  as  above  with  the  depths  of  policy :  nor  yet  the 
"  honorable  thoughts^^  entertained  of  the  King  by  the  law : — and  so,  ex  abun* 
dfffift id  the  sage  reasons  that  have  been  seen,  were  added. 

Whatsoever  money  the  King  could  contrive  to  lay  his  hands  upon,  thai 
the  virtuous  Whig  Chief  Justice  was  content  to  see  him  waste.  Why  ? 
For  this  plain  reason:  because  "the  law  has  not."— (i.  e.  he>  his  prede* 
cessors  and  colleagues  had  not)  any  such  dishonorable  thoughts  of  the  King 
"  as  to  imagine  he  will  do  any  thing  amiss  to  his  people  in  those  things  ia 
fN^hich  he  has  power  so  to  do.'' 

..  And  what  was  the  incident  that  called  forth  their  effusion  of  faith  aii4 
confidence?  It  was  that  of  a  King  having  robbed  his  subjects :  robbed  theoi 
of  so  much  money — and  for  what?  to  hire  men  with,  for^-obbing  in  conjunc- 
tion with  their  enemies  f — for  robbing  and  murdering  their  allies.  I 
.  Now  therefore  in  my  humble  conception  of  the  matter*  whosoever  it  wa« 
that  went  thus  yirr,  whether  it  was  the  excellent  Lord  Keeper,  wheth^  it 
was  the  virtuous  and  intrepid  Whig  Chief  Justice  went  so  far,  it  is  no  very 
easy  matter  to  imagine  how  the  learned  coUeagiies  ot  the  Chief  Justice,  or 
any  of  them,  should  (as  Edmund  Burke  says  they  d.\l)  "  go  ftirther  :*  and 
^hat,  for  auy  imaginable  set  of  existing  circumstances,  for  any  imaginable 

*  Of  the  relative  quantity  of  the  slice  thus  tuken,  rc-lation  being  had  to  the  quantity  left,  soom 
cODception  may  be  fonned  from  a  note  of  Mr.  Rose's  in  his  "  Observations  respecting  the  publie 
(ucpenditure  and  the  influence  of  the  crown.**  Snd  £ditton,  1810.  **  In  15  years,  to  1715,  the 
vbole  income  fiom  crown  lands  (says  be)  including  rents,  fines,  and  grants  of  all  sbrts,  iris 
mfiS4l.,  equal  to  1,5001.  a  year.**  Joumab  of  H.  C.  Vol.  XX.  p.  590. 

t  The  French.  J  The  Dutch. 
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of  Economy.  }9 

«cribe^  i.  e.  so  long  as  any  part  of  the  property  of  the  public^  un- 
derstand of  the  |)eople,  remains  unapplied  to  the  purpose  of  giving 
effect  to  this  "  maxim''  with  its  "  constitutional  policy  ;''  viz.  *^  the 
furnishing  a  permanent  reward  to  public  service :  of  making  that- 
re\<ard  the  origin  of  families^  and  the  foundation  of  wealth  as  well 
as  honours/' 

Proof.  (Observations.)  For,  already,  at  the  lime  of  this  ex- 
eelleot  argument,  had  this  quiet  and  gradual  revotntion  made  sucb 
progress,  that,  within  a  trifle,  the  domain  in  question, — a  mass  of 
property  originally  sufficient  for  the  peace  establishment  of  the 
country — ^had  been  thus  disposed  of. 

Hiere  remained,  it  is  true,  and  still  remains,  in  part  at  least  as  yet 
undisposed  of  in  the  same  constitutional  way,  the  private  property 
of  individuals. 

But  a  principle  adequate  to  this  purpose,  had  already  been  esta- 
blisbed — established  by  the  same  or  another  provident  $et  oi  hands 
— and,  at  the  time  of  this  excellent  oration  still  continued  to  be 
acted  upon  :  yes,  and  still  continues  to  be  acted  upon,  under  the 
eye  and  cognizance,  and  without  censure  from  the  abov0  mentioned 
axisting  committee,  by  which  a  diamond  from  this  same  excellent 
oration  has,  without  acknowledgment,  been  picked  out, — picked 

]>firpose  of  accommodation^  coiroenirnce,  reward  of  merit,  reward  of  eminent  ser-^ 
meet,  and  so  forth — not  to  speak  of  reasonable*,  useful,  and  honest  purposes, 
^it  went  far  enough  of  all  couscience. 

Of  these  "  honorable  thoughts*'  one  effect  was  to  reduce  to  such  a  state  0f 
debility  the  learned  thinker's  learned  imagination  as  to  disable  it  from  re^ 
prmenting  to  him  as  possibk,  a  state  of  things  which  his  memory,  if  consuk- 
dd  upon  the  occasion,  could  not  but  have  represented  to  him  as  realized,  and 
that  no  more  than  seven  years  before :  that  state  of  things  expressed — ttie 
half  of  it  by  the  lawyer's  word  abdicationy  the  whole  of  it  by  the  people's 
word  revolution,  but  for  which  (I  mean  the  revolution)  his  master  could  not 
bave  been  a  Kin?,  nor  himseh  a  Lord  Chief  Justice.  This  master  of  his 
was  now  King :  and  now,  whatsoever  power  the  King  lias,  is  become  incapa- 
ble'of  being  used  amiss;  misuse  being  in  such  hands  either  the  same  thmg 
M  use,  or,  (what  comes  to  the  same  tfiing)  converted  into  use. 

This  is  tiie  way  the  sort  of  a  thin§  called  common  law  is  made.  Not 
content  with  exercising  the  pozaer  which  he  has,  nothing  will  serve  a  maa 
bttt  he  must  display  the  wisdom  which  he  has  not:  he  bewilders  himself  and 
raves :  and  his  ratings  as  often  as  it  happens  to  them  to  suit  the  interest  or 
^le  humour  of  those  that  come  after  him,  these  ravines  of  his  become  kw. 

I^niciples  ani^practice  together,  nothing  could  be  better  matched:  prac^ 
iSkt  found  by  the  excellent  Lord  Keeper,  [principles  by  the  excellent  Lord 
Cbief  Jtistice. 

Note  that  while  lawyers  as  well  as  favorites  were  thus  fattening  (for  the 
Itign  of  William,  though  a  reign  of  salvation  for  England  and  for  Europe,  was 
a  reign  of  waste  and  favoritism)  the  state,  for  want  of  common  necessaries, 
was  con||nualiy  op  the  brink  of  ruin :  expeace  uopreceiknted,  >vays  and 
means  scanty,  deficiencies  abundant,  losses  distressing,  credit  at  death's 
door. 
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out  and  employed  in  giving  additional  lustre  to  the  jewiel  Ibf  which 
we  are  ind^bU'd  to  their  hands.  ^*  i 

/  *  Burke^  p.  6Sf.  in  the  paragraph  immediately  preceding  the  one  above 
quoted—"  I  know,  tooj  that  it  will  be  demanded  of  me  how  it  comes,  that 
»mce  I  admit  these  offices"  (sinecures)  **  to  be  no  better  than  pensions,  I 
ehose,  after  the  principle  of  law  had  been  satisfi^l,"  (meaning  the  principle^ 
with  hcv  Iktle  propriety  soever  it  can  he  termed  a  principle  of  law,  ih© 
pnnciple  of  policy  and  humanity  that  forbids  the  abolition  of  them,  th<mgh 
It  be  by  the  legislature,  to  the  prejudice  of  existing  rights  of  property,  i.  e. 
Without  adequate  compensation,)  "  I  chose  to  retain  them  at  all.''  Thi» 
being  the  Question,  now,  reader,  whether  you  have,  or  have  not,  read  Part  V 
^f  this  Tract,  Chapter  3^  On  Sinetures,  be  pleased  to  observe  the  answer — 
"  To  this,  Sir,  1  answer,  tliat  conceiving  it  to  be  a  fundamental  part  of  tke 
constiiuiian  of  this  country f  and  of  the  reason  if  state  in  every  country,  tha^ 
there  must  be  means  of  rewarding  public  service,  these  means  will  be  incom- 
plete, and  indeed  wholly  insufficient  for  that  purpose,  if  there  should  be  no 
further  reward  for  that  service  than  the  daiy  wages  it  receives  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Crown.'* 

«  Thus  far  Edmund  Burke;  and  thus  far,  and  without  inverted  commas,  or 
any  other  token  of  adoption,  the  existing  Committee  on  Finance,  (Sjrd. 
feeport,  p.  126.)  substituting  only  to  the  words — "  To  this,  Sir,  I  answer^ 
that  conceiving**  the  words,  "  at  the  same  time  regarding." 

Here  we  see  what,  according  to  the  logic  of  the  rlietorician,  constitutes  a 
sufficient  reason  why  the  quantity  of  annual  emolument  in  question  should 
not  be  put  into  the  shape  of  pension,  but  be  continued  in  the  shape  of 
Sinecure,  And  this  is  the  flourisn  which,  with  the  question  between  Sine« 
cures  and  Pensions  before  their  eyes,  the  Committee  copy ;  and  tb<;HigU 
like  the  Orator  in  the  way  of  concession,  exhibit  not  the  less  in  the  character 
•f  a  "fundamental  part  of  the  constitution  of  this  country." 
'  This  principle  consists  in  the  habU,  which^  under  common  law^isithe 
ssmethini^  as  the  pmer  of  creating  t^ces,  with  fees  annexed  to  thesame^ 
and  receivable  by  the  officers  successively  invested  with  the  saoier  of 
creating  these  fee-gathering  offices,  or  wbat  conies  to  the  same  things  an* 
ftexing  more  and  more  fees  to  offices  of  this  sort  already  created  ;  fees,  that 
as  tai;es,  exacted  by  the  sole  authority  of  some  official  person  or  peraoim^ 
withotit  allowance,  special  or  geaei*al,from  the  representatives  of  the  peofi^ 
hi  fttrliament* 

.  This  principle  may  be  seen  flourishing  to  this  day,  and  with  unabated 
vigor}  for,  so  long  as  the  wprd  tax  is  not  mentioned,  and  instead  of  a  cout, 
tributi</n  lo  a  tax^  the  money  levied  is  called  a/iw,aml  instead  of  tiie  pocket 
of  the  public,  the  pocket  it  goes  into,  is  that  of  the  imposer  and  the  assetu^ 
bty,  in  the  composition  of  which  the  people  have  some  share,  have  no^hare 
in  the  itnposition  of  it^  nothing  can  exceed  the  acquiescence  andc<mv- 
placency  with  which  the  good  people  of  this  country,  as  well  as^its  Parlta^ 
ment,  are  content  to  view  it ;  especially  when  the  ta?c  thus  imposed,  is  im- 
posed upon  that  class  of  tl>e  community  which  is  compofied  of  tiie  distressed 
tnemhers  of  all  the  other  classes,  and  by  so  fast  a  friend  to  ti:i6.rigbtS:of  the 
people  and  to  liberty,  and  to  Juries,  and  to  the  laws  which  forbid  the  leiey* 
ing  money  upcin  the  people  without  consent  of  Parliament,  and  to  the  Mttgws 
CAar/a  which  forbids  the  delaying  of  justice,  and  to  the  Magna  Char  (a 
which  forbids  the.Wf  of  jmtici\  and  to  the  Magna  Charta  which  forbids 
the  denial  (f  justice^  (^htMherl»y  putting  a  price  upon  it  beyond  what  they 
have  to  giv'e,,tMi*)therwisc,)  as  the  Noble  Ex-Chancellor,  then  Chancellor, 
legislating  wimthe  advice  and  contseut  of  his  Right  Honorable  Subordinate^ 
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$1 


^  experience  in  equity  busdness  foiund  9uc{i  a  contrast  to  thfU  of  tbe  Common^ 
v-Leamed  Novice.* 


Ko.  L  List  of  Lav  Sisficitres  gruittd  m/ee,  with  the  niMacs  of  anol»nfHM  retpectiirvly  attached  «• 
a:  gietoi^  and  put  together  hoxa  the  reports  of  the  Kioaacfl  Comailtee  of  the  jeart  17g7'8  ant)  1807-8  r 
bfaidnog  as  well  the  different  descriptions  of  the  Ofllkes  itnd  Oficer*  in  qn«ttiou»  as  thia  different  masaat 
ioMluninit  respectively  received  at  tbe  two  different  periods,  as  exhibited  by  tbe  two  comnitteea  t  witk 
iRBGesto  &e'Kos.  of  the  Appeodites  ^d  Pages  of  tlie  two  Reports :  the  R«|K}rU  bfliDf— of  those  of  tiM 
hguttee^t79r-S,  the  S9th,  and  oH  Oieee  of  the  oomaittee  of  1807-8,  tbe  SJ. 


LPwia 


180T— « 
Ko.  Page 


Description  as  per 
lTW-8. 


Description  as  par 
10O7--8. 


|l:  84^     T« 


(1) 


I.   COURT  OF  CHANCERY. 


280  1,  Keeper  or  Clerk  of  His  .  1.  Hans  per,  Clerk  of;  sisters  ^ 
Majesty's  Hanaper  in  Chan-  /  and  co-heiresses  of  tlte  Earl  \ 
eery,  Earf  of  Northingtoo,  >  of  Northington.  j 

and  his    he^,   during    the  I 
liyes  of  (see  next  coiaran.) 


Aunoal  I 
received  as  per^ 
1737—8    1807—8 


14)11  «    Sj070 


|L3a 

^3b 


L,c 


(2). 


6e-3 


J6Q.1     72 


S.  yo  mention. 


k.14  198.1     7< 


3J.1  17W     T2 


Register  of  the  Court  of 
■Chancery.  Dhke  of  St.  AI- 
btes.  or  DruDinrond,  his 
Mortgagee,  (see  Veaey,  Jun, 
V.43S.) 

II.    COURT  OF  KING'S  BENCH 

(3) 
180   3.  Comptroller  of  the  Seals  ^  2.    Seal    OfBce   of    K 

of  the  Court*    of    King's  i  Benrii  and  Common  Pleas, 
Bench   and  Common  Picas,  \  Duke  of  Grafton, 
his     Oiace     the   Duke    of  I 


ing's  J 
'leas.  > 


COURT  OF  COMMON  PLEAS. 


0.J   4. 

n.>   ra 


Chief  Proclamator,  A- 
rabella  Walker  Hencage, 
Widow. 


Grafton. 

Itl 
(*) 

281  4.    Hereditiu^    Chief   Pro. 
clamator,  J.  Walker   Hen- 
cage, 
(5) 

281    5.   Custbs  '  Brevium,    C.  P.-v5.   Custos  Brevium,  Honor- 
Honorable      Lady    Xouisa  J  able  Louisa   Browning/ 
Brdwning,  one-eigbth;  Hon.  f  Fr.  M.  Eden.  Lady 
I.ady  Robert    Eden,    one>f   tyn,  Joseph  Hankin, 
sixth;  John  Hankin,  Esq.     ' 
Tenant  by  the  Curtesy,  one- 
third;   Edward  Gore,   Esq 
in  right*  of  his  Wife,   Lady 
Mostyn,  one-third. 


^30 


400       9,88tf 


100 


\  Honor- "J 
rning.  Sir  f 
y  B.  JCos.  ? 


455 


^9 


(6> 


IV.     COURT  OF  EXCHEQUER. 


S.29  2Sfr9  72  281  6.  Hereditary  Chief  Usher 
of  the  Exchequej*,  with  the 
Appurtenances  thereof,  John 
"Walker  Hencage. 


«.  •«  Chief  Usher,  Arabella  -^ 
*•  Walker  Hencage,  in  fee,  * 
«'  under  Grant  fi-onr  Henry  /* 
**  11.  as  well  as  the  other  \ 
*'  ofBce."  "^ 
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Reference  to  the  Reports  of  the  Finance  Connikttees.  -  i; 

Ko.   (1)    1797-8,    K.   7.   p.   8485  —  1807-8.    No.   n    Pi  ««0. 

Ko.   (2)    1797-8,   K.  3  a   K-Sb  p.  62,  65— l80r-8.  No  mention. 

Ko.   (S)    1797-8,    L.  16.  ,p.   160, -16;— 1807-8,    N«.   7«,    p,  880. 

Ko.    (4)   1797  8,  M.  14.   p.  J90, 191— lb07-8.   No.  72.   p.  281. 

No.  (5)   17978,    M.    1.    p    172, 17S— 1807  8,   No,  72«   P  «81. 

No.  («)   1797  8,  N.  «9.  p.  238,  £39— 1807-8,  No-  72.  p.  281. 
■  <Jr(Msi4^.  Thet>enctfcialinterestisttotinTee:  the  rwsion  wa»«ran|td  to»|uyif,of  Xiutflwiif  jp 
^'•592.  erth  Rnance  Report,  ^9f-8.  i>.  »*. 

.      "  Vix.  aa  ancient  allowance  of  5d  a  day,  (cUled  diet  money)  doxiBf  the  tloM  tiM  Court  is  opea,  which 
f»^«rtaitt.''  27th  Finance  Report,  1797-8,  N.  «9.  (»)  p.  838. 
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Thus,  from  this  Table,  it  appears,  that  of  the,  four  great  Westminster 
Hall  Courts,  there  is  not  one  in  which  the  principle  of  taking  the  property 
of  the  distressed  to  make  fortunes  for  Court  favorites,  or,  in  the  Orator^ 
laogsi^ge,  to  ''  moki  U  the  origin  off  amities  and  the  foundation  of  wealth  ami 
honors,**  was  not  applied, — not  one  in  which  the  application  of  it  is  not  to 
this  very  day  continued.  A  natural  question  here  is — how  in  so  great  a 
length  of  time  it  comes  to  have  made  so  small  a  progress  ?  the  answer  is- — 
that  in  the  hands  of  the  King,  this  mine  having,  soon  after  its  discovery, 
been  worked  too  openly  and  too  rapidly,  the  consequence  was,  that  the  thu» 
working  of  it  received  the  check  we  hear  so  much  of,  and  care  so  little 
about;  and  that  from  that  time  it  was  given  up  to  those  useful  servants  of 
bis,  whose  professional  dexterity  was  now  become  necessary  to  enable  a  man, 
when  workmg  under  the  Rose,  to  make  a  living  profit  out  of  it. 

The  earliest  instance,  of  which  any  effect  or  memory  is  now  remaining  is, 
as  the  Table  shows,  of  as  early  a  date  as  tiie  reign  of  Henry  the  Second, 
Soon  after  him  came  King  John,  whom,  besides  nis  Magna  Charta,  so 
many  details  that  have  come  down  to  us  on  record,  prove  to  have  kept  an 
open  shop  for  the  sale  of  the  commodity  which  went  by  the  name  ofjusHce^ 
and  in  which  the  prices  were  not  then  in  any  sort,  as  at  present  they  are 
in  some  sort,  fixt.  In  King  John's  reign  comes  this  Magna  Charta,  and 
thenceforward,  so  far  as  concerned  the  sort  of  **  public  service"  rendered 
by  the  Gavestens,  the  Spencers,  and  the  Mortimers,  this  source  of  "/>cr- 
manent  reward  to  public  service**  was  nearly  dried  up ;  and  for  what  few- 
drops  have  here  and  there  been  collected  by  the  successors  of  those  acconv- 
plished  Gentlfemen,  they  have  been  forced  to  enter  into  a  sort  of  partner- 
ship with  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Long  Robe. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  obstruction  just  mentioned,  the  present  amount 
of  that  part  of  the  produce  of  the  stamp  duties  which  is  levied  upon  those 
who  are  distressed  whether  by  or  for  want  of  the  commodity  sold  under 
tlie  name  of  justice  would  have  composed  but  a  part,  and  that  a  small  one, 
of  that  part  of  public  money  which  would  have  followed  the  fate  of  the 
Crown  Lands,  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  principle  thus  maintained  by 
Holt  and  fattened  upon  by  Somers. 

I  say,  but  a  small  part :  fur  had  the  mine  continued  in  individual  hands, 
with  the  power  and  capital  of  the  King  openly  employed,  as  under  King 
John,  in  backing  them,  it  would  have  continued  to  be  worked,  with  that 
2eal  and  consequent  success,  by  which  labour  in  private,  is,  so  much  to  its 
advantage,  distinguished  from  labour  on  public  account:  and  supposing 
any  remnants  of  it,  as  of  the  Crown  Lands,  to  be  still  remaining,  the  Perce- 
vals  of  the  present  day,  instead  of  being  occupied  in  the  augmentation 
of  these  taxes  on  distress  for  the  benefit  of  rich  and  poor  together,  defend- 
ing inch  by  inch,  and  not  always  without  loss,  those  parts  of  the  produce 
which  stand  appropriated  to  the  enrichment  of  the  rich,  would  have  been 
exclusively  employed  in  the  more  agreeable  occupation  of  giving  additional 
breadth  to  '<  the  foundation  of  wealth  as  well  as  honours  "  upon  the  plan  here 
sketched  out  by  Edmund  Burke,  and  with  as  little  reserve  or  mystery  as 
was  found  necessary  by  King  John,  in  the  halcyon  part  of  his  days. 

In  the  Court  of  Chancery  there  exists  a  set  of  men  called  from  their 
numbet*  the  sixty  clerks,  whose  situation  is  something  compounded  of  or  in- 
termediate between,  that  of  an  officer  of  the  court  and  that  of  an  attorney. 

They  are  officers  of  the  court,  inasmuch  as,  through  an  intermediate  nomi- 
nation, they  are  nominated  by  a  subordinate ^Wgc  of  the  cour^tbe  Master 
of  the  Rolls)  and  inasmuch  as  in  every  cause  the  parties  on  each  side  are 
obliged  to  employ  one  or  other  of  thtem ;  they  a^e  attomies,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  agents  of  Xht  parties^  and,  on  each  side  of  a  cause,  the  party  or  par- 
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^.  4.  Concerning  Title  to  Reztard, — Proposition  4. 

lo  the  course  of  the  disposition  tlius  made  of  the  whole  propertj 
of  Government,  with  the  growing  addition  of  the  whole  property 
of  die  people,  the  plea  of  its  having  for  its  use  and  object  the  fur- 
nishing a  reward  to  public  service,  ought  never  to  be  any  other 
than  a  false  pretence  :  at  any  rate  nothing  ought  ever  to  be  d<Hie  to 
prevent  its  being  so. 

Proof.  (Observations.)  Four  modes  of  disposing  of  the  public 
money,  under  the  notion  of  reward  for  public  service — extraordi- 
nary pubUc  service — all  of  them  in  frequent  use — lay  open  to  the 
Rl^orician's  view.  1.  Remuneration  by  j4ct  cf  Parliaments  2. 
Allowance  out  of  secret  service  money.  3.  Pensions  granted  by 
the  Crown  without  concurrence  of  parliament.  4.  Sinecure  offi" 
ces  granted  by  the  Crown  without  concurrence  of  parliament. 

tiesj  through  the  medium  of  their  respective  attorneys,  (called  here  solici- 
tors) have  their  choice  which  of  them  to  employ. 

In  the  same  court  there  exists  another  set  of  men  called  the  sit  clerks, 
whose  situation  seems  to  be  purely  that  of  an  officer  of  the  ceiirt.  To  each  of 
these  six  clerks  belongs  the  nomination  of  ten  out  of  the  sixty  ckrks ;  which 
nominations  he  either  sells  or  gives,  whichever  mode  of  disposition  happens 
in  each  instance  to  be  most  for  his  advantage.* 

Of  these  six  clerks,  the  nomination  belongs  to  the  master  of  the  rolls  for 
the  time  being :  which  nomination,  hke  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Chief 
Justices  of  the  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  he  in  like  manner  either 
sells  or  gives,  accoiding  to  the  mode  of  disposition,  that  happens  to  be 
most  to  his  advantage. 

The  greater  the  annual  value  of  a  sixty  clerics  place,  the  greater  the  value 
of  the  place  of  a  six  clerk  who  has  the  gift  or  sale  of  it.    The  greater  the 
-value  of  a  six  clerk*s  place,  the  greater  the  emolument  of  the  place  of  the  . 
Master  of  the  rolls  who  has  the  gift  or  sale  ofit. 

By  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  dated  a6th  Febniary,  1807,  signed  br 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Erskine,  and  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Sir 
William  Grants  by  whose  advice  and  assistance  he  states  himself  as  acting, 
therein,  a  new  "  schedule  of  fees'*  is  established  and  authorized  to  be  taken 
by  e|ich  one  of  those  sixty  clerks : — fees  described  in  so  many  articles,  43  In 
number,  and  the  amount  avowedly  increased  in  the  instance  of  each  article. 

A  piior  instance  had  been  found  in  which  in  like  manner,  viz.  by  a  law  en- 
acted in  the  same  way  by  the  joint  authority  of  the  two  judges,  bearing  the 
same  offices,  money  had  m  this  way,  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  oeen 
levied  upon  those  children  of  distress  called  suitors  without  consent  of  par- 
liament. Coupled  with  power^  sinister  interest  begets  precedent^  and  prece-' 
dent  hegttSf  or  rather  precedent  is  law. 

Of  the  two  modes  in  which,  without  consent  or  privity  of  parliament,  law 
16  fiade  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  King's  nominees  in  the  character  of 
judges,  this  (it  must  however  oe  confessed)  is  beyond  comparison  the  least 
mischievous;  it  not  involving,  as  the  other  does,  the  attribute  ofuncognos- 
cibility,  and  the  tyranny  of  an  ex  post  facto  law. 

*  HarriM&'s  Ch«acerj»I.  6u  Ord.  Can.  S3. 
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!^4  J.  J3(|i#Qm*s  Befence 

In  the  ca$e  of  Remuneration  by  iHct  of  parliament^  every-Abing  is 
open  to  mew ;  every  thing  is  open  to  discussion ;  1 .  The  nature 
and  reality  of  the  service  supposed  to  have  been  peiiformed.  -  %. 
The  part  taken  by  the  person  in  question  in  the  rendering  of  that 
service.  3.  The  importance  of  the  whole  servi^ce  and  pf  ibe  patt 
taken  by  him  in  tlie  rendering  it.  4.  Th%  mogfiiiude  of  the  pro- 
loosed  reward. 

In  the  case  of  remuneration  out  of  secret  service  money  all 
these  particulars  are  Icfi  in  darkness;  ai;id  in  time  of  war,  and 
t^ience  at  all  other  times  (since  there  are  none  in  which  the  ap- 
proach or  danger  of  war  may  not  he  imaiiaent)  it  beiug  necess^y 
that  ij)  the  hands  of  the  ad mimstration  there  should  exist  means  of 
piirchasing  services,  such  as  under,  any  apprehension  of  disclosure 
would  be  unobtainable  : .  hence  a  fund  for  this  purpose  ever  has 
been,  and  ever  ought  to  be^on  foot.  ,.  • 

In  the  case  of  Pensions  some  of  the  above  four  particidara  are 
open  to  discussion:  two  of  tjbem^  and  two  only,  are  open  to vien' ; 
viz.  1.  The  person  on  whotn  so  much  of  that  matter,  viz.  Money y 
which  is  in  use  to  he  applied,  and  in  this  case  is  apphed,  to  the 
burpose  of  remuneration^  ha^  been  bestowed.  2.  I'he  quantity  pf 
yiat  matter  thus  bestowed.  What  is  wo/ open  to  view  i&  whether 
it  is  under  the  notion  of  his  having  rendered  any  public  service, 
fhat  the  rijoney  hns.  been  l^estowed;  —  much  less  whether  guch  jio- 
tiori,  supposing  it  really  entertained,  be  m  any  degreejws^  pr  po, 
,  4.  In  the  case  of  ^jne^ur^,  ,he  savy  all.  these  be|p«  .tp  4|)is^ppli*- 
cation  having  place,  and  as  compared  with  the  case  of  pensions, 
acting  in  much  greater  force.  In  the  case  of  a  pension,  what  is 
bestowed  constitutes  a  niew  article,  put  upon  an  a|ready  enlisting 
Kst:  a  list,  which  if  not  already  public,  is  liable  to  become  so  at 
apy  time ;  —a  list,  which  in  the  mean  tioie^  whether  made  kuQum 
or  not  to  the  pnbliCf  cannot  but  be  kept  constantly  in  view  by  Vari- 
ous members  of  administratipn,  if  it  were  only  lest  the  fund  on 
which  i^is  settled  sho^lfj  be  overtoad^4 ; — ^  list  such,  tl^af  i^q  fresh 
article  c^n  i^yi^r  be  placed  op  it,  without  prpriucinga  fre«Htf«»^^»^ta«, 
as.  constituting  a  manifest  addition  to  the  mass  of  public  buctbfns ; 
and  in  relation  to  whjch  it  is  impossible,  but  that  to  many  persons 
the  (juestion  must  occur— -on  what  g7*ow«(fj5^^ndwi^fi  wb^i^rojiri^ 
eSy,\ia$\his  additic^n  been  i^^^^.i . ,     ;,    ^, ...      ,   ,       ■  , .  j  / .      ., . 

In  the  case  of  sinecures,  not  one  of  these  spura  to  attentbn  bad, 
in  his  view,  any  more  than  they  have  at  present,  any  ^istence. 
Sinecure  hst,  none :  no,  nor  so  much  ,  as  a  future  possibility  pf 
malciug  out  afjy  ^uc^^  thing,  >^ithQUt  a  cmkJi^  o^iutrWaifi.^^^^^ 
such  as  even  now  in  the  fourth  yeyar  of,  tb^^iuiog  of  asffiondJFi* 
nance  Committee,  has  not  been  completed.  A  sinecure  office 
falling  vacant,  tl^ ^vacancy  is  in  ,^ase  of  this  inefficient,  as  in  the 
case  of  any  efficient  sort  of  ofiice^  filled  up  in  course ;  filled  up 
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miffT  no  other  impredsioQ  ,tban  the  general  one,  viz.  that  in  the  list 
ii  offices,  as  often  as  one  name  drops  oiit^  another  must  according 
tp  \x99^  be  put  in  the  room  of  it. 

I»twd  different  situations,  he  saw  the  same  set  of  nand»,'viz. 
those  i>£Uie  serTStnts  of  the  Croun,  habitually  emplojed  in  dispos- 
ing of  the  property  of  the  public,  whether  to  the  purpose,  real  or 
8|ipposed,  of  remuneradon,  or  to  any  other  purpose.  In  two  ^i-^ 
ferent  situations,  viz.  out  of  parliament  and  in  parliament';  vbl- 
parliament,  sii«;e  without  their  concutrence,  even  in  parliament, 
no  su<^  power,  ciin  umkr  the  estabhshed  rules  be  exercised.  Of 
thi»  li^fecenee,  what  is  now,  what  in  his  view  could  have  been,  the' 
G<m9e(|ueti^e ?  Disposed  of  in  parliament,  the  money  had  never, 
been  disposed  pf,  but  that  to  the  misapplication  of  it  thei«  had- 
been  so9»€  check,  though  how  far  from  being  so  effectual  a  one. as 
might  be  wished,  is  but  too  notorious.  Disposed  of,  out  of  par- 
fiament,  as  in  the  shape  of  a  sinecure  emolument,  the  misapplica'*** 
don  of  it'  h^  never  er^perienced,  rior  ia  the  nature  of  the  case  was 
d^hrle  of  experiencing,  :giy  check  whatever.  It  is^in  this  shape 
that  we  seehkn  i^efending  it; 

Qi  this  state  of  things^  the  consequence  was  and  is  as  obvious 
and  natural^  the  existence  of  it  is  incontestable.     When,  at  the' 
expense  of  the   people,  on  the  ground  of  service  rendered  to  the 
people,  a  case  can,  it  is  sup^sed,  be  made,  be  it  ever  so  weak  a 
oney  recourse  is  had  to  parHament,  and  parliament  is  thef  hand  bj 
whkh  the  favxMir  is  bestowed.---- When  no  such  case  can  be  made — ^ 
whea  the  ^ry  mention  pf  puhUc  service  might  be   regarcied  as 
mockery  and  insult,  when  the  annihilation  of  the  precious  matter 
das  bestowed  would  be  a  public  bles6ing>  a  secret  hand  acting  oat 
of.  parliament,  is  the  hand  o«icupied  in  such  service:  w indfallai are 
waited  lor,  Telier^hips  ace  bestfowed. 
,:Whatewr  you  want  in  force  of  rmson^  make  up  in  force  iof 
mita^tioii.     Whatever  i#  wanting  in  mm^,  make   up  m  eulogy*^ 
}imim»  these  the  use  and  Yidue  of  which  are  perfectly  understood' 
b^.se{>hists  of  ail  classes. 

liOar  JRhetorician  goes  on.  "  It  is  indeed"  (meaning  by  A  tlie' 
pr^iple  U'hicb|>reserib^  the  dividing  the  substance  of  the  people^ 
among  great  families^  an4  families  that  are  to*  be  piade  great  by 
sach  means)  "  it  is  indeed  the  only  genui'ne,  unadulterated  origin  of 
nobility*"  Peculation  the  only  genuine  and  unadulterated  origiti' 
e|:.Qobi]ity !  What  a  character  of  nobility!  What  a  plea  fbr* 
AeiHouieof  tiords'i*    What  a  lesson  to  the  people!  .  '• 

-j^  It  is'' (eontiniies  he)-  '*;a  great  priiK-iple  in  (joremment;  a^ 
prioeiple  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  whole  structure.**     O  yes, 
^N  k  prmeiple  eKaetly  tis  a  running  stream  w^uldbe^.  running 
^  «e  fAmdalion  of  a  strtittu^s  erected  <kt  a  ^uicksadd. 
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26  J.  Bentham  s  Defence 

\.  5.  Concerning  virtuous  Jmbition,  Gratitude,  and  Pi^iy.    Prch^ 
positions  5,  6,  7,  8. 

Proposition  5.  When  ambition  is  virtuous,  nodibg  but  money 
k  capable  of  acting  with  eff^t  as  an  incitement  to  it ;  power  ia 
whatever  shape — power  of  management— *|>ower  of  patronage ; 
dignities^  honours,  reputation — respect,  by  whatever  cause  created, 
are  all  without  effects 

Proof,  ^*  Indeed  no  man  knows"  (continues  iixe  Rhetorician) 
'<  no  man  knows  when  he  cuts  off  iA^  incitements"  C^  Me  incite* 
meats/'  i.  e«  the  sole  incitements)  '^  to  a  virtuous  ambition,  and  the 
jurt  <iFewards  of  public  service,  what  infinite  mischief  he  may  do 
Us  cauntry^  through  all  generations.  Such  saving  to  the  publio 
vmy  be  the  worst  mode  of  robbing  it." 

'^The  incitements;"  meaning  those  alone  which  are  composed 
of  money.  For  thereupon  comes  a  panegyric  on  the  virtue  of 
money ;  an  eulogium  composed  of  a  string  of  phrases,  which  in 
the  common  place  book  of  a  university  poem-maker,  might,  if  the 
subject  of  the  poem  were  the  virtues  of  money,  perform  the  sort 
of  service  performed  to  genius  in  the  bud  in  that  useful  manual 
called  the  Gradus  ad  Pamassum,  under  the  head  of  synonyms  or 
phrases.. 

"  The  means  for  the  repose  of  public  labour  " — *'  The  fixed 
settlement  of  acknowledged  merit "-— ^^  A  harbour  into  which 
the  weather-beaten  vessels  of  the  state  ought  to  come ;  a  retreat 
from  the  malice  of  rivals,  from  the  perfidy  of  political  friends,  and 
the  inconstancy  of  the  people," 

How  pitiable  under  this  view  of  it,  must  be  the  condition  of 
Qvery  man,  who  without  a  certainty  of  raising  a  family  into  over* 
grown  opulence  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  employs  his  time,  or 
^y  part  of  it,  in  any  branch,  at  least  in  any  of  the  higher  branches, 
of  the  public  service  I— of  every  member  of  parliament,  at  least  (for  - 
to  honorable  gentlemen  of  this  description  do  the  regards  of  the 
Rhetorician  appear  on  this  occasion  to  have  confined  themselves^ 
of  every  member  of  pai;liament  who  ventures  his  bark  in  any  such 
Itormy  latitude,  without  the  certainty  of  a  '^  harbour"  in  the  shape 
of  an  auditorship,  or  a  cut  down  Tellership  at  lei^t ! 

Storms  and  tempests  forsooth  !  Yes,  such  as  we  see  on  canvas 
Ht  Covent  Garden,  and  hope  to  see  again  at  Drury  Lane.  La* 
liour  as  severe  almost  as  what  is  undergone  on  the  Cricket  Grounc^ 
or  at  the  Card  Table,  and  standing  about  as  much  in  need  of  re* 
muperation  at  the  expense  of  the  people :  labour  such  as,,  without 
receiving  the  value  of  a  farthing  from  any  hand  that  did  not  itself; 
cheerfully  take  the  money  oi^  of  its  own  ppeket,  Mr.  Gale  Jcmes 
and  his  company  would  have  undergone,  and  coptiniiect  to  undergo^ 
if  the  Honorable  House  could  have  prevailed  upon  itself  to  suf- 
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hir  tfiem :  labour  far  «hort  of  that  which  on  the  same  ocean  the  . 
newspaper  reporters  were  in  the  habk  of  undergoing,  and  if  Mr. 
York  and  his  honorable  and  worthy  nephew  had  suffered  them, 
wou^  have  continued  to  undergo,  without  ceasing :  and  even 
(how  '*  incomplete"  soever,  *'  and  indeed  wholly  insufKcient  for 
that  *^  purpose  ;*'  **  for  that  public  service  must"  (as  Mr.  Burke 
says)  *'  be  thosc^means  of  rewarding"  that  "  public  service")  yes, 
even  without  "  further  reward  for  that  service  than  the  daily 
wages  received  during  pleasure :"— daily  labour  heycWid  comparison 
more  compulsory,  more  assiduous,  more  severe,  than  that  which, 
besides  so  many  contingent  sweets,  has  present  honour  for  n 
sweetening  to  it;— daily  labour  without  pension  of  repeat,  with- 
out provision  for  superannuation  ;  provision,  actual  or  eventual,  for 
widows  or mistresses,  children  or  grandchildren,  uncles  or  aunttf, 
brothers  or  sisters,  nephews  or  nieces ;  without  power  either  of 
management  or  patronage,  without  either  possession  or  prospect 
of  honour,  dignity,  reputation  or  respect  in  any  shape. 

Proposition  6.  So  as  the  place  be  permanent,  the  hope  of  re- 
ceiving it,  how  large  soever  the  mass  of  emolument  attached  to  it^ 
*'  does  not  operate  as  corrwp^ion"— does  not  produce  "  depend^ 
ence'^ 

Proof.  "  Many  of  the  persons  who  in  all  times  have  filled  flie 
Great  Offices  of  State,  have"  (says  he)  *'  been  younger  brothers, 
who  had  originally  little,  if  any  fortune.  ^  There  ought  to  be'' 
(continues  he)  "  some  power  in  the  Crown  of  granting  pensioner 
out  of  the  re^ch  of  its  own  caprices." — Caprices!  The  hand  by. 
which  the  whole  property  of  the  people  is  thus  to  be  disposed  of, 
has  it  then  its  capriceis  ?  O  yes,  for  the  moment,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  argument.  What  is  it  that  it  may  not  happen  to  a 
thing  to  have,  or  not  have,  for  the  purpose  of  the  argument  f 
*'  ITie  intail  of  dependence,"  (continues  he)  *^  is  a  bad  reward  of 
merit." 

"  I  would  therefore  leave  to  the  Crown"  (says  he)  (viz.  to  the 
*'  caprices*'  of  the  Crown)  "  the  possibility  of  conferring  some 
favours,  which,  whilst  they  are  received  as  a  reward,  do  not  operate 
as  corruption ;" — a^if,  to  this  purpose,  call  it  good  call  it  a  bad 
one,  a  pension  might  not  be  made  to  operate  with  the  same  effect 
As  a  sinecure,  both  being  equally  for  life. 

Proposition  7.  When  a  man  is  in  parliament,  whatsoever  be  the 
conduct  of  the  servants  of  the  Crown,  and  whatsoever  be  the 
quantity  of  money  he  may  gain  or  hope  to  gain  by  giving  them  his 
indiscriminating  support,  virtue  requires,  that  to  protect  him. 
against  the  charge  of  corruption  he  be  provided  with  the 
plea  of  gratitude ;  which  plea  pleadi^,  acquittal  follows  of  course. 
^  When  men  receive  obligations  from  the  Crown  through  the' 
pious  hands  of  a  father,  or  of  connections  as  venerable  as  the  pater- 
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ijal,  lUe  dependencies"  <st^s  \m),  '*  whieb  m^eitom  them  ar«  tfe© 
obligations  of  gratitude,  .and  iK)t  the  fetters  of  servility.  Sueh 
lief "  (cootiaues  he)  **,Qri^ii|ate.  m  V4it|i^>.ai)d  tbey  proa^te  it." 
*  J?ropm^ion  8.  Wheora  njan  happens  to  have  children,  "  pi^y" 
c^  his  part  con^ts  in  filling  ^lieir  pockets  with  puWic  ^loney. 
.  JPi'Wr  The  epithet  /*  pious"  applied  with  so  much  unction  ta 
paternal  hands  ihi^  ooeupi^d.         :  .     <. 

.  (JiiservatiaH^.  In  the  Wolfs  Bible,,  pi^ty  would  indeed  natun 
i^%  ^nov^^  ipou^jst  in  providing  lamb,  as  much  as  she  conid  lay 
Iter  a^ws,  up^,  to,  feed  her  i€ub&  with.  But  in  the  Sheplierd  » 
'^ikUj  at  least  die  tSood  Shephead's  Bible,  piety  will  probably  be 
^ftOK)  mtb^r  to  consist  in  keeping  the  lambs  from  being  disposed; 
c(f  to^ch^piojus  uses.  The  orator,  though  not  ano-popery-nian^ 
u^  fond, of  hijs  Bible,  and  here  we  have  a  s^ple  of  ihe^  uses  he 
i|r^iond,oC  making  of  it«       <. 

i..  ..'*•'  •     '^   '  .     .  .  .  •  ' 

§.  6»  Concerning  Pariif-mtn  and  their  Principles.  Proposition^ 
-     :  9,  10. 

Proposition  9*  Men,  who  have  at  any  time  joined  together  in 
the  way  of  party,  ought  not  ever,  any  one  of  them,  to  differ  from 
m^y  rodier ;  nor  therefore  to  i|c^,  any  one  pf  them,  according  to 
his  ow;n  conception  of  what  is  right.  .  Sinecures,  if  not  absolutely 
uecess^y,  are  highly  conducive  at  least,  and  thence  proportionally 
^ful,  to  the  Durpose  of  preventing  all  such  differences. 

^  Proqf^  "  They" C  such  ties"  as  above)  "  continue  men"  (sayf 
tie)  *^  in  those  habitudes  of  friendsliip,  those  political  conaections, 
and  those  political  principles"  (we  have  seen  Mfhat  principle)  ^*<  in 
^hich  tliey  began  life.  They  are  ant^dptes  against  a  corrupt  levky, 
instead  of  causes  oJT  it."  , 

Observations.  Sinecures,  according ,  to  this  account  of  tliem, 
seem  to  be  as  necessary  to  secure  fidelity  at  the  expense  of  sincerity 
in  'parliamei^,.  as  test  mths  and  sul^scriptions  are  to  secure  vaiious 
good  things,  at  the  expose  of  reason  or  sincerity  there  and  elseM 
where.  .     k      .^ 

,  Two  things  here  call^  /or  notice,  the.  proposed  ^w(f  and  theprcK 
posed  means.  Prpposed  end^  each  ^an^s  persevering  m  ^vhe 
principles  (whatever  is  meant  bj  principles)  jn  the  proffwoiui  aitd 
h^ljits,  jight  or  M'roi^,  in  which  be  "  kegauitfe;'*  u  e.  which  it 
happened  to  him  to  have  imbibed  from  ike  instructors  under 
whom  it  had  happened  to  him  :to  be  placed,  and  the  society  in 
which  it  hdd  happenedlto hini  Jto  have  lived.  Proposed  means; 
his  having  got  into  his  hands  as  much  pubUc  money  as  his  parents 
and^  other  connections  could  cocKrivelo  put  into  theoi  hy  nieass 
qt  sinecures*  ,^  Means  ^tod  end,  it  niust  1^  adunowie^ed,  ane  Dot 
iU  matched* 
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Proposition  id.  On  a  thftnge  of  Ministry,  were  it  rtot  for  fhli 
sinecures,  the  a>mers-4n  would  cut  the  throats  of  the  goers-^ui ; 
wbereiipon  **  the  ions*'  of  the  goers-oot  would  *^  cringed' to  the  9Bmt 
tomers'in  (now  int)  and  **  kim  their  hmids.'* 

Proof.  **  What  an  unseetnly  specttcte  would  it  afford,  wh«t  k 
disgrace  would  it  be  to  the  commoti-wesiltb  that  sufficed  stt^h 
th rugs,  to  seethe  Aop5^M/5o«  oj^  a  meritorious  minister  begging 
his  bread  at  the  door  of  tiiat  treasury  from  wfaetice  his  father  difk 
pensed  the  happiness  and  glory  of  his  country  f  Why  should  he  b^ 
oMiged  to  prostrate  his  honour^  and  to  submit  his prindphs  kt  tbe 
fevee  of  somie  proud  favorite  shouldered  and  thrust  aside  'by=  every 
impudent  pretender,  in  the  very  spot  v^here  a  few  days  befbre  h6 
faw  himself  adored  ? — obliged  to  cringe  to  the  authcM*  <rf  the  criomi- 
ties  of  his  house,  and  to  kiss  the  hands  that  are  red  with  bis  falh^i 
blood  r    No;  Sir; — these  things  are  unfit,  they  are  intokrabk. 

Observations,  And  so  there  are,  it  seems,  such  things  as  prvMl 
favourites.  But  if  so,  what  sort  of  food  is  their  pride  feA  upon? 
Sinecures?  And  if  so,  is  not  one  of  tliese  proud  favourites  iin 
every  occasion  a  dangerous  rival  to  the  hopeful  son  of  a  meritdliU 
ous  itiinister  ?  But  the  plan  was — that  there  should  be  enough  of 
them  for  every  body  :  and  thus  every  thing  would  be  ad  it  sho^tl 
be. 

J.  7.  Convertilng  Ministers  aiul  thnr  Duty  to  themselves.     Pro^ 
positions  M,  12,  13,  14.  ^ 

Proposition  1  K  The  danger  of  a  man's  bei<^  too  bountiful  ttp 
faimaeif,  wben,>  in  and  by  liie  adjudical^ion  ot  reward  claimed  oq 
the  ground  of  service  said  to  have,  been  rendered  to  the  public,  bt 
U  allowed  to  be  judge  in  his  own  cause,,  affords  no  reason,  at 
least  no  conclusive  reason^  against  the  allowing  him  to  act  in  tlu4 
character*  <       / 

**  As  to  abuse,"  (says  he)  ^^  I  am  eohvinceci,  that  very  few  trustf 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  admin rst ration ^  have  admitted  less  abuse 
thiHi  this.  Ejficietit  ministers  have.Meu  t<heir  dwn  fdymast^*^ 
It  is  true*  jBw/  their  very  partiality  has  operate^  as  a  kind  ofjusi 
tice;  and  still  it  was  service  that  \^as  paid.  When  we  look  over 
tim  Exchequer  List,'wefindit  filM  with  the  descendants  of  the 
Walpoles,  of  the  Pelhama^  of  the  Towiishends,  names  to  whom 
thia  couflitpy  owes  its  liberties  aad  to  w)K>m.  his  vMajesty  owes  bit 
Crown.'     It  was  in  one  of  those  lines  that  the  inmiense  And  envied 

.  '  Tfadreo*ofenitiMi  wilhhi  doers  by  iiundreds^  and  wkhoiit*  doors  by 
iQiltion3»  he  would  have  tis  beiieve,  havmg  had  nu  share  in  the  business^ 
or  ^t  least  no  merit  in  it.  These  men  stand  up  in  a  room  {ahsit  verba  invidia) 
and  pronounce  a  set  of  phrases,  and  by  these  men  alone  (we  are  desired  to 
Wieve),  by  tbesc  men  alone  it  is,  that  every  thing  that  is  done,  is  dona 
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empiloj^ioent  he  row  holds,  camera  a  <^itam  Dttke^"  (^^  tb«  fiiik^^ 

of  X^ewoastk/'  saj^s^a  Note)  '^  whose  diDiag  room  is  ufider  the 
|]<»sse  of  Comioons,  who  is  now  probably  sittmg  quietly  at  a  very 
good  dinner  directly  under  us,  and  acting  high  life  below  stairs^ 
wtiilst  we  his  masters  are  filling'  our  moulhs  with  unsubstantial 
sounds,  and  talkitig  (^hungry  economy  over  his  head." 

For  merited  wealth  and  honour  l>e  declares  his  "  respect  :*'  ''  le* 
is^pect*'  which  accompanies  it  ^^  tlirough  all  its  descents,  through 
all  its  transfers,  and  all  its  assignments."  In  plain  English,  the 
oligeet  of  his  respect  is  wealth  itself,  whatever  hands  he  sees  it  in* 
Ad  for  */  origmal  title,"  and  "  Jirst  purchase/*  and  the  epithet 
^'  n^rit^"  prefixed  to.  **  wealth/'  all  this  is  for  decency  and  delusion. 
For  «s  l&meriiedf  the  orator's  Qotion  about  merits  have  surely  by 
Ais  tii;|ie  become  sudiciently  apparent. 

And  as  to  title,  what  is  it  that  on  the  subject  of  title^  specific 
title,  «o  much  as  asserted,  not  to  speak  of  {i^-oved,  he  ever  drops 
80  rauch  as  a  hint  of  his  looking  upon  as  requisite  i  No  :  with 
bm*  to  the  purpose  of  approbation,  though  without  reason,  as  in  ^ 
lam^yer's  point  of  view,  to  the  purpose  of  protection,  for  the  best 
reasou,  possession  of  wealth,  acquired  at  the  public  expense,  is 
f^^rded  as  proof  of  title :  and  that  proof  not  omly  presumptive 
and-  provisional,  but  conclusive. 

As  for  transfer  and  assignment'-^weaUh  sure  enough  is  trans- 
feruble  and  assignable.  But  merit?'  is  merit  too  a  subject  of  bar* 
gain  and  sale  ?  A  manor  ?  yes.  But  manners ^  those  '*  manners'^ 
which,  in  the  language  of  Edward  the  Third's  chancellor  ^*  maketh 
man,"  are  these  manners  with  an  e  appendages  and  appurtenances 
that  by  the  attractioa  of  cohesion  adhere  to,  and  are  rendered  in^ 
separable  fiom  the  manors  with  an  o^ 

Wealth  or  power,  wherever  you  see  them,  "  prostrate''  yourself 
before  them  :  '^  cringe  to"  them,  and  though  they  be  "  red  with*' 
your  *' father's  blood"  '^  kiss  the  hands"  that  grasp  them.  Thi* 
is  what  you  are  "  obliged"  to  do :  and  that  which  is  matter  of 
obligation,  how  can  it  be  matter  of  blame?  Such  are  the  pre- 
cepts which  call  for  the  observance  of  that  pupil  whose  preceptor 
is  Edmund  Burke. 

After  the  predilection  he  thus  declared,  predilection  for  vicarious 
reward,  in  short  for  any  thing  that  can  afford  to  political  rapacity 
a  colour  or  a  cloak,  to  complete  the  system  of  corruption  and  ty- 
ranny, what  more  can  be  wanting  than  a  like  declaration  in  favour 
of  vicarious  punishment  ? 

Observations.  "  But"  (continues  the  orator)  "  he  is  the  elder 
branch  of  an  ancient  and  decayed  house,  joined  to,  and  repaired  by 
the  reward  of  services  done  by  another."  HiUs  far  the  orator. 

"  Done  by  another"  Yes,  done  by  George  the  Second^s  old 
favourite  the  minister  Duke  of  Newcastle^  whose  culinary  pro" 
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fiimn  tttid  political  kmiHttiide  were  alike  proverbial,  whose  ineffi^ 
^eoey  tbe  efifcieaey  of  the  first  Pitt  had  for  such  a  length  of  time 
to  stm^le  with^  and  whose  services  consisted  in  the  sacrifice  made 
of  his  patrimony  to  his  palate  and  his  pride* 

"  1  respect"  (continues  the  rhetorician)  '*  the  original  title,  and 
the  first  purchase  of  merited  wealth  and  honour  ihroi^  all  its  de- 
scents, through  all  its  transfers,  at\d  all  its  assignments.  May 
sQch  fountains  never  be  dried  up !  May  they  ever  flow  with  their 
origiffal  purity,  and  fructify  the  commonwealth  for  ages." 

May  suchfowiiains  never  be  dried  up  I  exclaims  the  ejaculation 
poured  forth  with  fervency,  with  almost  the  solemnity^  and  Ivith 
at  least  the  sincerity,  of  a  prayer.  '*  May  snth  fountains  never  be 
dried  up."  As  if  he  had  not  all  this  while  m  full  vieif  a  fountain 
of  this  sort,  the  patrimony  of  the  Crown,  all  but  dried  up,  and  that 
almost  a  century  before  the  utterance  of  this  prayer :  as  if  any 
thing  could  operate  more  speedily,  or  more  effectually,  towards  the 
drying  up  of  all  such  fountains,  than  the  acting  up  to  those  laws  of 
profusion  to  the  keeping  of  which  it  was  the  object  of  this  prayer 
to  incline  men's  hearts. 

Proposition  12.  If  it  be  admitted  that  the  masses  of  emoki* 
ment,  respectively  attached  to  tbe  great  efficient  offices,  are  not 
excessive,  this  admission  will  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  possessors 
of  them  in  putting  into  their  pockets  additional  masses  of  emolu- 
ment to  an  unlimited  amount,  on  condition  of  creating  or  keeping 
on  foot  inefficient  offices,  to  which  such  additional  masses  of  emo« 
lument  shall  respectively  stand  attached. 

Proof.  "  If  I  were  ta  give  judgment"  (says  he)  '^  with  regard 
to  this  country,  I  do  not  think  the  great  offices  of  the  state  to  be 
overpaid.  When  the  proportion  between  reward  and  service"  (re- 
smnes  he)  *^  is  our  object  we  must  always  consider  of  what  nature 
the  service  is,  and  what  sort  of  men  they  are,  who  are  to  perforoi 
it.  What  is  just  payment  for  one  kind  of  labour,  and  full  encou- 
rageikient  for  one  kind  of  talenj^,  is  fraud  and  discouragement  ta 
o&ers." 

Observations.  True  enough.  But  what  is  it  to  the  purpose  i 
lind  what  is  it  that  it  amounts  to  f  and  what  is  it  that  by  volumes 
of  phrases  thus  floating  in  the  air  would  be  proved  f 

"  Not  overpaid.**     For  the  purpose  of  the  argument  let  it  pass. 

*'  Noi  overpaid  r  Admitted.  But  does  it  follow  that  they  are 
underpaid^  £4>000  a  year,  or  ^6,000  a  year  not  excessive? 
CJood :  but  does  it  follow  that  of  2 3,000  a  year,  or  that  <£38,000 
a  year  must  be  added  ? 

.  Proposition  13,;  To  justify  the  leaving  to  the  possessors  of 
publi<f  offices,  in  an  unlimited  number,  the  power  of  putting  each 
into  his  own  pocket,  and  into  the  pockets  of  his  relatives,  and 
kmtds,  and  dependents/  and  their  respective  descendants,  such 
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^flt^ententxl  masses  of  emoluitient^  each  Vcg  an  tinlitnitcfel  aivKmnf^, 
it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  one  office  and  one  class  of  offices;  ^bich 
preseiflP^a  redsonaMe  claim  to  krger  inasset  of  emolument  thafi 
what  are  attached  to  the  rest. 

P^do/*/  ''Many  of'thie  great  officers  have  muchcfuty todb  and 
ihWdfi'expehsfe  to  maintain." 

'^  A  Secretary  of  State,  for  instance,  nkisft  ndt  appear  sordid  in 
lifii  eyes  6 f  Ministers  of  other  nations. 

**  Neither (Jught  our  Ministers  abroad  to  appear  contemfitlble  m 
die  CottrW  uhere  they  reside.*' 

^  ^  In  all  offices  of  duty**  Tcontinues  he)  "  tiiere  is  almost  itece.%sa^ 
tily  tf  great  neglect  of  all  domestic  afFairs.  A  person  in  bigfc, 
Uttk^  ckn  r6tely  take  a  vieifT  of  his  family-Kouse.  If  he  sets  that 
the  S^fffe  ttikes  no  detriment,  the  siTa^e' must  see  that  A/5  afftiifs 
J*oiilid  tdke  as"  little.'*  '  .        '. 

•  ^Proposfrtion  14.  In  the  case  of  a  real  efficient  office,  no  mass  of 
«nolunient  v\hich  either  is  or  can  be  attached  to  it,  e^er  is  or  ev^ 
iftao  be  too  great. 

Proofs.  '*  1  am  not"  (says  he)  '^  possessed  of  an  exact  measure 
bet^^een  real  service  and  its  2  evvard."      '   ' 

•**  I  an/'  (continues  be)  "  very  sure  that  states  do  sonietimes  ret- 
ceiVe  services,  which  it  is  hardly  in  theit  power  to  revrard  accord* 
ing  to  their  worth.'*  * 

'*  f  do  not"  (continues  he)  '^  think  the  great  efficient  6*fficeV^  d 
thes?tateto  be  overpaid  :**  he,  Edmund  Burke,  who  in  so  man^ 
words,  has  just  been  saying,  "  If  i  kne^  of  any  real  efficient  office 
Whicll  did  possess  exorbitant  emoluments  I  should  be  extremely 
^sii^ous  of  Inducing  theiri.  Oth^rs^  (contirmes  he)  "  may  knov^ 
of  them:    1  do  not.'*  ' 

Observations.  Of  the  sincerity  of  this  declaration,  no  questtoii 
need  'be  made.  If  so  it  had  been,  that  any  such  office,  '*  possessing 
tmohmenis/*  which  in  his  eyes  were  *'  exorbitant,'*  had  been  known 
fo  him,  a  "  desire/'  and  that  an  '*  extreme*'  one  "  of  reducing" 
those  exorbitant  emoluments  would  have  been  the  result  of  sitch 
knowledge*  But  in  hilr  eyes  lio  such  emoiu dents  could  be  exor- 
bitant:. Therefore  in  his  breast  the  formation  of  such  desire  musf, 
notwithstanding  the  extreme  desii*e  he  c-oiild  not  but  have  had  to 
form  feuch  a  desire,  have  been  impossible. 

At  that  moment,  and  for  the  purpose  of  the  nrgument,  such  XVas 
the  ignorance  of  Edmund  Burke  that  he  **  ^'as  not  possessed  of,** 
i.  e.  he  knew  not  of  *'  an  exact  common  measure  between  real 
service  and  its  reward."  But,  except  Edmund  Birrfee,  no  matf  is 
thus  ignorant,  any  more  than  Edmund  Burke  Idmself  could  be  at 
any  other  time  than  that  in  which  such  ignorande  bad  its  coriv^ef 
nience.  • 

'    Between  *^  real  service  and  its  reward.^  the  exaet  eommon  inea^ 
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Stlr^istbc  least  quantity  6f  the  matter  of  reward  that  lie  Who  is 
able  lo  render  the  service  consents  to  take  in  return  for  it. 
This  is  the  measure  of  all  price$:  this  is  the  measure  of  the 
value  of  all  good  things  that  are  at  once  valuable  and  tangible. 
This  is  the  mea^iure  of  the  value  of  all  labojtr,  by  which  thiti^ 
tangible  are  produced;  as  also  of  all  labour  by  vvhichy  though  no* 
thing  tangible  is  produced,  valuable  service  in  some  other  sl^pe  is 
rendered.  This  was  the  common  measure^  by  which  the  exact 
valae  had  been  assigned  to  the  coat  he  had  on  hk  back.  This  wai 
the  exact  common  measure  of  the  value  of  those  real  services  which 
had  been  rendered  him  by  the  person  or  person^  by  whom  his  coat 
had  t^y  means  of  one  kind  of  brush,  and  his  shoes  by  means  of  two 
others,  been  qualiiied  for  their  attendance  on  the  lip^,  by  which 
this  brilliant  bubble  was  blown  out. 

But  (says  the  sophist,  or  some  disciple  for  him,)  there  is  no 
analogy  (say*  he)  between  the  service  rendered  to  the  public  by  a 
Miniater  of  State,  and  the  service  rendered  to  one  individual,  by 
bother  individual,  who  removes  extraneous  matter  from  his  doat^ 
or  puts  a  polish  upon  his  shoes. 

0  yes  there  is — and  to  the  purpose  here  in  question,  analogy 
quite  sufficient. 

1.  They  stand  upon  the  same  ground  (the  two  services)  in  point 
of  economj/.  There  is  no  more  ecortpmy  in  paying  38,0001.  a  year 
for  the  wearer  of  the  coat,  if  he  can  be  had  for  nothing,  than  in  pay* 
ing  2Dh  for  a  coat  itself,  if  it  can  be  had  for  lOl. 

For  ihe  wearer  of  the  coat — I  mean,^  of  course,  for  his  services  i 
his  services :  I  niean  his  services  to  the  public,  if  so  it  be  that  be^  be 
capal^le  of  rendering  any. 

But  the  misfortune  id,  that  when  once  the  ^*  reward  for  service^' 
has  swelled  to  any  such  pitch,  any  question  about  the  service 
itself—what  is  it  f  what  does  it  consist  in  ?  who  is  it  that  is  to 
render  it  ?  what  desire,  or  what  means  has  he  of  rendering  it  ?  Of 
rendering  to  the  public  that  sort  of  service,  or  any  sort  of  service? 
any  Question  of  this  sort  becomes  a  joke. 

Where  Sinecures,  and  those  ''high  situations''  in  which  they 
have  now  and  then  become  the  subjects  of  conversation  among 
"great  characters,'*  are  taken  for  the  subject  of  conversation 
among  little  characters  in  their  low  situations,  questions  and  answers 
arc  apt  to  become  giddy,  and  to  turn  round  in  a  circle.  What  are 
Sinecofes  of  38,0001.  a  year  good  for  ?  to  maintain  thef  Sinecurists. 
^hat  are  the  Sinecurists  good  for  i  to  maintain  the  Sinecured. 
Thus  on  profane  ground. — ^Vht^s  again,  on  sacred  ground.  What 
afe  Bishopricks  good  for  i  to  support  Bishops.  What  are  Bishops 
good  for  ?  to  support  Bishopricks. 

2.  So  again  as  to  probability  of  efficiency,  and  meritonousness 
bathe  part  of  the  service.    Competition— preference  given  to  tht 

NO.  XVU.         Pum.  VOL-  IX.  C 
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he^iijiMerwm^J^^^A^ti^^id^^  ^ii, eiUtb  o^er,  imd<^  ^ 
.9piv>9pplifdl)yjlia^  incentive — competition^  affords  in  the  insta^pe 
.pf  th^  party  chosen^  a  better  chance  of  fitness  for  the  office  aod.^ 
.services^  dian  will  in  general  be  afforded  by  preference  given,  eiAer 
without  a  thought  about  fitness  for  the  service,  or  about  merit ^  in 
ai^  other  shape,  or  with  thoughts  confined. to  such  merit  of  which 
Parliament  is  the  only  theatre,  and  in  the  composition  of  whicb, 
obsfquiou8ipess  is  the  principal  ingredient,  and  that  an  indispensaUe 
01^^.  Qutof  tliis  proposition  the  truth,  it  is  hoped,  has  been  ren* 
jde^^  IM^cienjtly  apparent  elsewhere. ' 

^.  8.  Cdncerning  grainifous  Service,  and  the  profligacy  involved 
in  it. — Propositions  15,  16. 

Proposition  35.     If  a   man  were  to  decline   receiving  at-  the 
{H^btic  i^i^p^nce,  mon^y  which  it  were  in  his  power  to  receive. witli- 
out  daogf^r  eitbcr  of  punishment  or  of  disgrace,  it  would  be  a  con- 
^lusiv^  p^pof  that  l^s  designs  were  to  endeavour  to  Slth  money 
ffoipil  Ibe  publip,  in  some  mode  that  would  subject  him  to,  danger 
m  one  or  other  of  the  two  shapes,  or  in  both. 
.    Proof, — ^'  1  will  even  go  so  far,**  (says  he,  p.  67,)  "  as  to  affirm, 
that  if  men  were  willing  to  serve  in  such  situations,^  (viz.  offices  of 
l^^^  .!f  aU  offices  t  oj  ditty"  p.  66,)  "  without  salary,  they  ought 
i^ot  to  hj^  per;nitted  to  do  it     Ordinary  service  must  be  secured  by 
tbeji^p^y^^  to  o^di^ry  integrity.     I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that* 
that  state  which  lays  its  foundation  in  rare  and  heroic  virtues,  wiil 
b^jBifre  to  )^iV6  its  superstructure  in  the  basest  profligacy  and  cor- 
ruption.    An  honorable  and  fair  profit  is  the  best  security  agaiail 
avarice  and  rapacity ;  as  in  all  things  else,   a  lawful  and  regulated 
eiypyifuen^t  is  th,^  b^st  security  against  debauc^iery  and  excess/' 
,  ..Ob^rvatiom.-^^'  If  men  were  wilting  to  serve  in  such  situat 
\i(^nfi,  vpithout  ^ilaxih  (^  ought  not"  (says  he)  **  to  be  permitted 
tOt  da  it.''     Here  we  have  the  theory — the  waste-and-corruptionr 
4efending  Sophist'^  theory.    What  says  experience  f  In  Part  L  of 
this  Tract  may  be  seen  a  list,  nor  that  yet  a  complete  one,  of  men 
of  various  ^classes  serving  in  su^h  situations;,  and  not  merely  with- 
out salary,  but  without  neat  emolunnent  in  any  shape :  and  as  for 
tjb^  not  permitting  them  to  do  so,  whether  in  such  non-permission^ 
il^t^yliatsoeK^r.nianner  effected,  whether  by  prohibition  or  otbec-. 
wj^,,t}^^re  Should  be  any,  and  what  use,  let  the  reader,  if  any  sudh 
the|:&  b^,  on  s^hom  this  rhapsody  has   passed  for  reasoQ  or  fa( 
rj^aspuing,  leaf^n  f^om  it,  if  be  be  able, 

"  Ordinary  services"  .(says  the  Orator  j)  "  must  be  secured^  iff' 
the  motives  to  i^fdinary  integrity.''  In  Part  I.  the  reader,  it  k 
hoped,  has  already  seen^  that  for  the  securing  of  ordinary  service^ 

'■•'•'       ^  '«  Part  L'  .       ■    ■  • 
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to  furnish  aoy  motiTe  whatever,  is  not  in  the  aature  of  Sal|ar^ :  that 
in  so  far  as  ordinary  service  conies  to  be  readered,  it  is  by  appr?- 
heiiBion  of  eventual  punishment  that  it  is  produced,  that  all  that  by 
salary,  can  ever  be  done  towards  the  production  of  it,  is  by  engaging 
a  man  to  subject  himself  to  such  eventual  punishment ;  and  that^ 
if  so  it  be,  that  without  salary,  h^  is  content  to  subject  himself  to 
such  eventual  punishment,  the  service  (it  being  ordinary  service)  is 
not  merely  as  likely,  but  more  likely,  to  be  produced  without  salary 
than  with  it. 

"  I'hat  state  which  lays  its  foundation  in  rare  and  heroic 
virtues"  says  the  orator,  meaning  (for  there  is  nothing  else  to 
nfhich  the  word  '*  virtues'*  can  have  any  application,)  the  disposi* 
tion  manifested  by  him,  who  *'  without  salary  is  willing  to  serve  ipi 
such  situations."  Now,  in  a  disposition  of  that  sort,  though  there 
be  great  use,  there  is  nothing  that  can  bear  the  name  of  virtue. 
For  (as  is  sufficiently  proved  by  every  morsel  a  man  puts  into  bis 
mouth,  and  every  draught  or  sip  he  takes,)  so  it  is,  that  out  of 
mere  utility^  even  though  it  rise  to  the  height  of  absolute  necessity, 
no  such  thing  as  virtue  can  be  made.  Not  that  in  these  ^^situ- 
ations,*' or  any  of  them,  whether  "  served  in,'*  with  or  '*  without 
salary,"  virtue  rising  even  to  heroism  may  not  perhaps  by  accident 
be  displayed :  but  any  such  accidental  display  is  quite  another 
business. 

Now,  if  even  by  actual  service  in  such  situations,  no  "  virtue^'* 
at  all  is  displayed,  or,  by  the  man  himself,  who  thus  serves,  is  so 
much  as  conceived  to  be  displayed,  whether  in  the  mere  v^ling- 
iiess  so  to  serve  there  be  any  room  for  "  rare  or  heroic  virtue,  * 
may  be  left  to  any  reasonable  person  to  pronounce. 

Proposition  16.  In  any  office  of  duty,  '*  to  be  willing  to  servi^ 
without  salary,"  is  to  pretend  to  *^  rare  and  lieroic  virtue,'^  anfl 
is  a  "  sure"  imlication  of  "  the  basest  profligacy  and  corruption.** 

Proof.  "  In  all  offices  of  duty,**  (says  he,  p.  66,)  "  there  is 
almost  necessarily  a  great  neglect  of  all  domestic  affairs.    A  persop 

in  high  office  can  rarely  take  a  view  of  his  family  house.** r 

**  I  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  affirm,"  (continues  he,  p.  67,)  **  that 
if  men  were  willing  to  serve  in  such  situations  without  salary,  thev 
ought  not  tO;  be  permitted  to  do  it.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say, ' 
(continues  he,)  *^  that,  that  state  which  lays  its  foimdation  in  rare 
and  heroic  virtues  wil]  be  sure  to  have  its  superstructure  in  the 
haseU  pr&fiigacy  and  corruption.^'  ,  . 

Observations.  In  Part  1.  of  this  publication,  may  be  seen  a  list, 
though  by  no  means  a  complete  one,  of  offices  '*  willingly  served/* 
act  only  without  salary,  but  even  without  emolument ;  as  also .  a 
Krt  of  others,  by  and  for  the  obtainment  of  which,  men  are  found 
id^  are  willing  to  be  out  of  pocket. 

Qbs^tyafion^.    Th^  Office  of  Member  of  the  Hou^e  of  Com* 
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motts^^:^  Office  of  Delegate  of  the  people  in  Parliamcitt— w- 
that,  or  is  Jt  not,  in  the  number  of  his  "  Offices  of  Duty?"  Is 
that,  or  iis  it  not,  in  the  number  of  bis  '*  high  Offices  ?"  Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  as  such — the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  taken  together  —  have  they  not,  in  conjunction 
with  their  duty,  more  power  than  the  Members  of  Administra* 
tion  taken  together  i  In  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
taken  together,  do  not  the  Members  of  Administration  taken 
together,  behold  their  Judges,  to  whom,  for  their  conduct  as  such, 
they  are  continually  accountable,  and  by  whom,  under  the  form  of 
an  address  to  the  King,  they  are  in  effect  displaceable  ?  This  asser- 
tion then,  to  the  absurdity  of  which  men  are  to  be  made  to  shut 
their  eyes  by  the  violence,  the  unhesitating,  and  audacious  violence^ 
with  which  it  is  endeavoured  to  be  driven  down  their  throats-r- try 
it,  try  it  in  the  first  place,  upon  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

A  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who,  in  that  his  office, 
^  is  willing  to  serve  without  salary ,  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to 
do  it,^*  Whoever  does  serve  on  any  such  terms^  is  a  mosjt  "  base 
and  corrupt  profligate** 

From  this  charge  of  base  and  corrupt  profligacy,  having  for  its 
proof  the  fact  of  a  man's  performing  public  duty  without  salary, 
the  impossihUifj/  of  obtaining  any  portion  of  this  his  specific  against 
corruption,  may,  it  is  hoped,  according  to  the  orator's  system, 
serve  in  the  character  of  an  extenuation ^  in  a  case  where  the  in- 
ability is  real  and  unafl^ected. 

But  within  the  compass  of  his  knowledge,  what  man,  public  or 
at  any  loss  to  find  public  men — men  of  distinguishetl 
ven  of  distinguished  eloquence — who  in  that  y^ty 
^ed,  and  for  a  long  continued  course  of  years,  with 
ty  as  it  is  possible  for  men  to  be$to>y,  even  for  and 
)verflowing  measure  of  reward  f  serving  and  toiling 
y  equal  to  that  of  the  most  assiduous  minister  all 
thout  factitious  reward  in  any  shape,  all  the  time 
land  rewards  to  the  highest  amount,  and  even  at 
nee  ? 

;  and  corrupt  profligates,  as  Edmund  Burke  called 
Id  have  p(;rsuaded  us  to  think  them>  I  had  even 
le  of  them  unknown  even  to  Edmund  Biirke,  w^heti 
at  once  by  a  concurring  cluster  of  consideratioBS  : 
►f  the  detail,  my  own  incompetency  for  it,  the  room 
ccupied,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  the  superfluity 

individual  and  individual,  that  without  expectattot^ 
of  money,  or*  money's  worth,  in  any.  shape,  in  return^  it  may  noi 
happen  to  an  individual  to  render  a  service  to  another,  nay,  even  to 
persevere  lu  towards  him  in  a  course  of  service  of  any  length  and 
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filegree  of  constancy,  and  this,  tooy  without  any  sort  of  prejudice 
to  probity,  not  to  speak  of  base  and  corrupt  profligacy,,  is  surely 
more  than  any  man,  even  the  6rator  himself,  was  ever  heard  tq 
assert :  why  not  then  to  the  public  at  large — to  that  all  comprehen- 
sive body  of  which  individuals  taken  together  are  component  parts? 

For  the  labor  or  the  self-denial  necessary  to  the 
service  to  the  individual,  pure  sympathy,  pure  of  a 
considerations,  is  frequently  the  sole,  and  being  a 
the  efficaciotis,  is  thereby  the  self-sufficient  motive, 
public  is  the  party  to  whom  the  service  is  rendered 
addition  to  whatsoever  emotion  of  sympathy  is  call 
contemplation  of  the  welfare  of  this  aggregate  bod 
purely  social  spring  of  action,  comes  the  prospect 
to  the  self- regarding  affection,  love  of  reputation, 
not  with  the  Jove  of  that  potver,  which,  whether  pi 
reputation  brings  with  her  in  her  hand. 

Besides  the  shape  in  which  he  would  receive  payment  for  the 
service,  if  no  more  than  a  single  individual  were  the  better  for  it, 
he  who  renders  service  to  the  public  receives,  or  at  least  may  not 
unreasonably  expect  to  receive,  payment  for  it,  in  those  two  other 
shapes  besides.  Yet,  in  the  eyes  of  the  orator,  if  he  is  to  be 
believed,  so  unnatural  and  incredible  is  the  disposition  to  be  on  any 
occasion  content  with  this  treble  payment^  that  should  any  such  dis- 
position find  any  man  to  manifest  it,  what  the  orator  is  quite 
''  sure"  of,  and  insists  upon  pur  believing,  is,  that  that  man  belongs 
to  the  list  of  **  base  and  corrtxpt  profligates.''  Such  is  his  sincerity, 
or  such  his  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

After  an  anrwer  thus  conclusive,  it  itiny  be  matter  of  doubt, 
whether  the  inanity  of  the  arguments,  considered  witli  reference 
to  die  state  of  things  the  orator  saw  at  that  time  before  him,  be 
worth  touching  upon. 

As  i$  a  magic  lantern,  the  scene  shifts  every  moment  under  his 
hands.  On  the  occasion  in  question,  to  b<e  of  any  considerable  use, 
the  view  taken,  it  was  necessary,  should  embrace  the  whole  field 
of  official  emolument — the  whole  field  of  office.  So,  in  his 
hands,  but  a  pag^  or  two  before,  it  accordingly  did.  Now,  and 
without  warning,  the  extent  of  it  is  shrunk,  perhaps  to  that  of  half 
a  dozen  offices,  perhaps  to  that  of  a  single  office.  To  a  single  . 
office  confined  it  must  be — to  a  single  office,  viz.  that  of  the  chief 
Minister,  if,  of  the  plan  of  hypocrisy  he  speaks  of,  the  sort  of 
despotisms  he  speaks  •  of  is,  in  case  of  success,  to  be  the  cob 
se^l^ence. 

*^  Unfair  ad\^antage  to  ostentatious  atnbition  oter  Unpretending 
service,*' — "  invidious  comparisons," — '*  destruction  of  whatever 
Ifttle-tuiity  and  agreement  may  be  found  among  Ministers  :'*— all 
tbefte  w<>rd^i  \vb|tt  is  it  they  fimoupt  to  i  words,  and  nothing  more. 
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Realized  they  might  be — all  these  supposed  digasterar;  wndsfiHy  am 
the  part  of  the  people,  the  question  might  b^ — Whit  then  ?  whaf 
is  all  that  to  us  ?  how  is  it  that  we  should  be  the  wdrse  for  it  ? 

1.  Says  A,  I  dont  want  all  this  money.  Says  B,  I  da.  Here 
the  thing  which  A  is  ambitious  of  is  power,  and  power  only:  the 
thing  coveted  by  B  is  the  same  power,  with  the  money  into  the 
bargain.  On  the  part  of  A,  where  now  is- the  ostentation,  where 
the  ambition,  more  than  on  the  part  of  B :  and,  if  there  were, 
where  would  be  the  specific  mischief  of  it  in  any  tangible  shape  P 

2.  Invidious  Comparisons  /  What  is  choice  wftbout  rowpflmo«1^ 
and,  if  invidious  meant  any  thing,  where  is  the  comparison,  w^iclv 
beirig  made  for  the  purpose  of  choice,  is  not  invidious  ?  What  is' 
parliamentary  debate,  what  is  any  debate,  but  a  topic  of  invidiond^^ 
comparisons? 

3.  Destruction  of  Unity  and  Agreement  among  Ministers! 
According  to  circumstances,  such  destruction  is  either  a  miWbr- 
tune  or  a  blessing.  Misfortune  to  be  sur^  it?  is,  and  nothing  'lelse, 
with  reference  to  the  ten  or  a  dozen  persons  spoken  of  ?  but  with 
i^eference  to  the  people,  and  their  interests,  a  destruction  of  this 
sort  is  perhaps  the  most  efficient,  though  it  be  but  a  casual  check 
upon  misrule.  In  case  of  that  system  of  misconduct,  whicli  it  is  so 
constantly  their  interest,  and  almost  constantly  in  their  power  to 
persevere  in,  it  affords  the  only  chance— of  ptinishment  it  caniiot 
be  said — for  of  that  never,  for  this  last  half  century,  has  there  been 
aiiy  chance,— but  of  exposure.  And  in  this  character,  the  people, 
thanks  to  able  instructors,  begin  to  be  not  altogether  insensible  to 
its  value.  '  :       .       •; 

But  a  Government  in  the  quondam   Venetian  style' — *  Govern- 
ment, in  which,  under  the  guidance  of  upstartMachiavelism,  titled 
and  confederated  imbecility  should  lord  it  oVer  King  and  people, 
screen  of  secrecy,  waste,  oppression,  and  peculation 
nselves  for  ever  at  their  ease ;    such  was  the  Utopia 
irke. 

fnen,  if  it  be  possible,  to  distinguish  from  solid  arga- 
►th,  such  as  this  of  Edmund  Burke'is,  to  distinguish 
it  found,  to  cast  it  forth  from  them  with  the  scorti 
,  such  has  been  the  object ;  such,  if  they  have  had 
e  use,  of  these  four  or  five  last  paragraphs. 

phecy,  and  by  Burke^^The  King  will  swallow  up 
thezDhole substance  of  the  People.     Propositiou  }7. 

The  King,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  Lords  and  Common^, 
will  "  infa(kbly/^  one  of  these  days,  possess  himself  of  tber whole 
property  of  the  country.  ^^      ' 

•  Proof 4    *^  For,"  (says  he,  p.  67.)  **  as  wealth  is  pbwer,   so  ilt 
power  will  infallibly  draw  weakh  to  itself  by  some meaasor  ether : 
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nd  wKdB  men  are  \kh  no  way  of  ascertaiding  tbeir  profits  Irat  by 
dieir^eans  of  obtaining  them,  those  meanSy*  (continues  he^  bu^ 
the  ai^Hin^it,  it  will  be  seen,  required  him  to  say,  those  "  profits,*^ 
**  wyi  be  increased  to  infinity.  This  is  true,"  (continues  hei)  ^  ib 
all  the  parts  of  administration  as  well  as  in  the  whole.^ 

Observations*  These  doctrines,  I  mean  of  the  exposure  thus 
made  of  them,  the  use  is,  to  show  what  extravagan<^ies  imagination 
is  apt  to  launch  into,  where,  to  bring  down  an  ignis  fatuus  for  the 
defence  of  an  indefensible  proposition^  it  mounts  witnout  rudder  or 
compass  into  the  region  of  vague  and  aerial  generalities. 

Tie  result,  to  any  such  extent  as  that  in  which,  for  the  purpose 
rf  the  moment,  the  sophist  tried,  or  pretended,  to  regard  it  as  in- 
fidlible,  is  as  far,  let  us  hope,  from  being  in  any  degree  a  probable 
one,  as  at  another  time  he  would  have  been  from  speaking  of  it 
ds  such. 

Ib  the  situation  of  Chief  Minister,  or  in  any  other  situation,  if, 
by  means  of  an  artifice,  which,  long  before  it  had  travelled  any 
^Considerable  kngth  in  the  tract  of  success,  must  have  become  trans- 
parent and  visible  to  the  whole  people,  it  depended  upon  a  single 
indifidual  to  possess  himself  Of  the  whole  ^^  power*'  and  by 
means  of  it  the  whole  "  wealth'^  of  the  country,  what  is  it  that 
diouid  have  prevented  this  conqtiest  of  the  whole  wealth  from 
having  been  achieved,  achieved  ages  ago,  by  those  who  have  had 
die  whole  power  in  thar  hands  ? 

To  the  power y  that  exists  in  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the 
sovereignty  as  such — to  this  power  is  to  be  ascribed  as  to  its 
cause,  the  aggregate  mass  of  the  several  portions  of  the  matter  of 
WferfA,  which,  in  their  individual  capacities,  are  at  any  ^iveri 
point  of  timfe  respectively  possessed  by  them.  To  the  power  itself 
thare  are  not  any  legal  limits :  there  ought  not  to  be  any.  But  to^ 
the  a^regate  mass  of  wealth  actually  possessed  by  them,  how  ex- 
cessive soever,  limits  there  always  are:  limits  comparatively  nar- 
row :  and,  at  all  times,  seeing  what  that  mass  is,  We  see  whai 
those  limits  are.  Th^  King,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons,  might,  if  such  were  his  pleasure,  might,  vi?. 
by  act  of  Parliament,  take  into  his  hands  the  whole  wealth  of  the 
country,  and' share  it  between  himself  and  them.  Nothing  coultf 
be  more  correctiy  lawful :  but,  as  few  things  would  be  more  mani- 
festly tWx/jerffew^,  it  is  what  never  has  been  done,  and  what  no- 
body sane  or  insane  is  afraid  of  seeing  done. 

Not  but  that  the  advances  mad6  towards  this  point  of  dotisum- 
ttttion  have  been  somewhat  nearer  than  could  have  be^n  wished  r 
sod  in  diis  way,  as  in  every  other,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  profit 
by  what  is  wrong,  "  whatever  is  is  right ;"  yes,  and  not  oply  Hg^(^ 
butnecfMoiy.  ;  .   . 
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fi|pitof.lbe  nexsesttly  Tvim^  li^s  the  pro^f  ?  Heie,  jis  elmwhere, 
U  Hcs  in  me  existence  of  the  pra^Ufc:  wbkh  where  the  tiuiig  to 
be  provedjis  the  necessity  of  that  same  practice,  is  according  to  the 
If^^ic  oi practical  men,  proof  abundantly  sufficient. 

Pressing  on  the  people  with  so  heavy  a, pressure, as  thi^.  vast 
portion  of  their  burthen  does,  on  what  ground  is  it  that  it  is  cou-* 
eluded  to  be,  to  wit  in  the  whole  of  it,  necessary  ?  On  this  ground, 
^z^  that  it  is — that  in  the  whole  of  it,  it  is — cmlotnary.  And  bowr 
came  it  to  be  customary  ?  Because  those  whose  interest  it  was 
to  make  it  as  great  as  possible,  as  great  as  tlie  people  would  en-, 
dure  to  see  it  made,  found  thf y  had  powers  and  without  preponde- 
Jt^nt  iaconyenience,  in  the  shape  .of  danger  to  themselves,  viz.  from 
discontent  on  the  part  of  the  people,  to  make  it  what  it  is* 

T^is  power,  the  word  powei  being  here  tak^n  in  the  practical 
sense,  is  all  that,  to  the  purpose  here  in  question,  has  ever  l^en 
9ttei)4ed  to.  As  to  mtd,  demand  m  respect  of  public  utility,^  ^f 
that  utihty  wliich  is  such  with  reference  to  the  interest  of  the  \?v'hoIe 
people,  need  or  uecemtif  in  Lhi$  sense,  never  is — nevei  has  beea — 
felt  to  be  worth  a  thought. 
.  As  to  all  those  things,  in  respect  to  which  it  is  th^  interest  of 
rulers  tha^  the  mode  of  Government  should  be  bad,  it  of  course 
always  haa  been,  and  of  course  always  will  be,  as  bad  as,  m  their 
Judgnaent,  the  people  will  quietly  endure  to  see  it. 

This  Economy  Bill  of  Edmund  Burke,  for  exanfiple,  was  it  pro- 
duced by  virtue,  by  public  spirit^  on  the  part  of  Edmund  Burke  ? 
Jfo ;  nor  so  much  as  by  policy  aIone<^if  by  policy  be  meant  any 
spfmfaneous,  poli^^  on  his  part,  how  peisonal  soever  aud  pure  of 
pubiiic  spirit.  Towards  the  production  pf  this  n^easure,  auch  as  it 
]^,^pnK^//iCe,  meaning  apprehension  of  nearer  inconvenience,  howso- 
ever assisted  by  poUcy^  meaning  hope,  of  more  or  less  distant 
poxper  with  its  concomitant  sweets,  operated,  and  with  no  spiall 
force  as  it  should  sjgem,  on  his  mind.  The  proof  is  in  ceitain  peti^, 
/ion^  which  he  speal^s  of. 

.  As  to  these  *^  petifiofis/'  they  are  such  as  could  not  have  been 
all  of  them  of  his  calling  forth^  at  least  not  all  of  them  of  his 
dictating,  since  some  of  them  were  troublesome  to  him..  Amongst 
ti^  things  called  for  by  them  was,  in  the  instance  of  several  of 
ili^m^.the  thiqg.  which  in  this  place  is  more  particularly  in  question, 
yiz.  "  the  reduction  of  esothitant  emoluments  to  efficient  offices.**. 
This,  though  spoken  of  by  him  as  an  article,  "  zMch  seems  to  be  a, 
^ecific  qbjert  in  several  (f  t/ie  petitions/'  is  an  object  with  wljich 
he  i^^prpssly  declare*  hiw^sejf  *'  j^ot  able  to  intermeddle,'*' 

'  That  jb,e  thread  of  ^he  rhetoric  mjfv  b^  under  view  iq  its  eptir?  state, 
and  without  a  break,  here  folfows^the  wHole  passage : 

''  Sir,  I  think  tnyMlf^h^nd  to  give  you  my  reasons  as  clearly  ahd  as 
fuUy,  for  stopping  ip  the  cpurse  of  reformation  as  for  ptoceeding  in  it.    My 
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Necker.-^Burk^s  East  India  Bill. 

The  orttor  continues—'*  If  any  individual  were  to  decline  \m 
appointments;  it  might'^  (contiaues  he,  p.  67)  ''  give  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage to  OJitentatioua  ambition  over  unpretending  service;  it 
mi^t  breed  invidious  comparisons;  it  might  tend  to  destroy  wiul* 
ever  little  unity  and  agreement  niay  be  found  among  imuisterav 
And,  after  all,  when  an  ambitious  man  had  run  dovrn  his  comj^e*' 
titors  by  a  fallacious  show  of  disinterestedness,  and  fimed  himself 
in  povt^r  by  that  means^  what  securhy  is  there  that  he  would  not 
cfau^e  his  course,  and  claim  as  an  indemnity  ten  times  more  than 
he  has  given  up  f*' 

To  these  arguments,  such  as  they  are,  against  gratuitous  service, 
ray  answer,  so  far  as  regards  the  plan  -above  alluded  to,  is  n  simplt 
and  decisive  one.  To  the  plan  of  adequate  salary,  cou|[)led  wAi 
Sale  90  far  as  appiicabte,  for  the  account  of  the  public,  with  tl^ 
benefit  of  competition  they,  have  not,  any  of  them,  'dny  application; 
for  *'  oulentation^y*  under  that  plan  there  is  no  room :  the  re- 
trenchment^ whatever  it  may  amouilt  to,  being  to  atl  conipetiiora 
aiatter  of  necessity,  to  none  more  than  another  matter  of  choice  : 
and  if  it  be  in  this  ostentation,  that  the  two  other  alledged  t^m* 
chiefs,  whatever  they  may  be,  meant  to  be  denoted  by  the  u'tnrds 
*'  miffidious  compari^oHf^*  and  "  destructivn  of  unity ,  hrive  their 
Mif>poscfd  source,  the  ostentation  being  out  of  the  case,  so  will 
these  olh^  supposed  uaf^cbiefa  be  likewise. 

Here  (to  speak  in  bb  own  words)  there  would  be  no  such  ^'  de^* 
cliuiifg^'-^no  iuch  *'  unfair  advantage^* — no  such  peculiarly  ^  in- 
^idiotu  compariMOn'^'-^tio  such  mischievous  '^  destruction  ofumty 

limits  are  the  rules  of  law;  the  rules  of  policy;  and  the  service  of  the 
^tttt.  This  is  the  reason  why  I  am  not  able  to  intermeddte  with  another 
article,  anAirJ^  seems  to  be  a  specific  obfect  in  several  of  th^  petitions  ;  I  mean  the 
reduction  of  exorbitant  emoluments  to  efficient  offices.  If!  knew  of  any 
r6al  efficient  oilBce  which  did  possess  exorbitant  emohiments*'^-(continues 
hejandthen  comes  the  profession  of  the  hypothetical  and  hypocritical 
wish  to  reduce  them,  as  above. 

"  Rii^  ^  /««;,"— "  rti^es  of  policy**-^*  service  of  the  «fa/«*'-^aH  tbesc 
quiddities  m^y  here  be  seen  held  up  to  view,  as  so  luanv  distinct  limitSc 
Irving  as  bars  to  reformation,  let  down,  on  this  occasion,  for  the  particular 
purpose  of  stopping  the  reduction  of  exorbitant  emoluments:  precious  bars 
composed  of  rhetor/cal  jargon,  void  oi  ireanin».  **  Rules  if  to,**  no  at- 
tieraptlto  bring  forward  any  suet)  rule:  nor  could  any  such  attempt  have 
b(^  QtUer  ihanan  absurd  one.  "  Bules  ^  Uao^*^  Yes,  to  a  judtcat^yv 
But  to  the  legi^^^lator,  what  sort  of  a  bar  can  that  be,  ^hich  is  removed  pr 
broken  through  of  course,  at  every  step  betakes. 

**Eules  of  policy^  and  "  the  service  <^  the  state^^tht  same  idea,  as,  ma 
ilr0l&)§  ^oiQ|»Djv  the  same  performer  brought  on  upon  the  stagey  twice 
over  in  two  ditierent  dresses* 
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asd  ngreemeni'* — no  sudi  "  running  dawn  of  competUors"*  (for 
one  and  the  rame  call  would  be  given  ta  all  competitors) — no  isiich 
*'  self-^ration"  of  one  man  alone  '*  in  power,"  and  by  means  pecu- 
Inir  to  himself. 

**  And  after  alP  (continues  he,  as  above)  '^  and  after  dl,  when 
itoi  ambitious  man  had  run  down  his  competitors  by  a  fallacious 
alK>w  of  disinterestedness;  and  fixed  himself  iii  pow«r  by  that 
mmns,  what  security  is  there  that  he  would  not  change  his  course, 
sad  claim  as  an  indemnity  more  than  he  has  giveit  up  ? 

Gratuitous  official  service— ^and,  under  the  name  of  gratuitous 
^flfkisl  service,  reduction  of  official  emolument  being  the  object 
stUi  C4>ntended  against,  here  we  have  a  quite  new  arc^ument.  '  Till 
new,  it  was  in  other  shapes,  though  indeed  in  all  manner  of  shdpes 
oUber  thmi  that  of  frugality,  that,  in  case  of  any  such  reduction,  the 
service  was  to  suffer:  now  it  is  in  the  shape  eveti  of  frugality  it-» 
self*  Whatsoever  a  man  (the  sort  df  man  in  (|uestion)  gives  up 
n  appearance^  in  reality  (says  our  sophist)  be  will'  take  to  himself 
'.*  ten  times  more." 

To  the  above  proposed  plan  of  retrench  metit,  the  objection, 
fudiasit  h,  has  not,  it  must  have  been  seen  already,  and  for  the 
reasons  already  given,  any  the  slightest  application.  But  €^ftn 
with  reference  to  the  then  existing  state  of  things,  what  couid  be 
siore  extravagant  ?  ' 

Oil  the  part  of  the  orator,  suppose  on  this  occasibil  any  the 
smalkst  particle  of  thought,  vnid  at  the  same  time  of  mnctrilty, 
what  must  have  been  the  opinion  entertained  by  him  of  Ae  ^tate  of 
government  in  this  country,  and  how  profound  at  the  satne  time 
bis  indifference  to  it  ?  The  state  of  government  such,  that  on  so 
^y  a  condition  as  the  giving  up  a  mass  of  lawful  emolument  for  a 
time,  a  man  might  make  sure  of  gaining,  in  the  way  of  "  base  prof- 
ligacy and  corruption,"  ten  times  "  as  much"  in  the  long  run !  and 
this  a  sort  of  speculation,  promising  and  feasible  enough,  not  only 
to  be  worth  guarding  against,  but  tfOi  be  necessary  t6  be  guarded 
against,  and  that  at  such  an  expehse  as  that  of  making  ^n  all- 
cotiiprehensive  addition  to  the  mass  of  official  emolument !  and 
this  too  an  addition  without  bounds  ! 

le  orator)  not  make  sure,  those  were  n&  words  of 
i^as  my  word,  "  claim"  and  nothing  more.  Oh 
"  claim"  was  indeed  the  word  you  used;  but 
idea  it  was  your  object  to  convey  by  it :  for,  sore 
blic  money  is  the  subject,  it  is  otily  by  what  a 
by  what  he  claims,  aiid  rdithout  getting  it,  (bait 
►e  done.  ! 

man  ever  weighed  his  words  in  nicer  scales;  no 
»d   more.    To  find>  for  each  occasioa^  ariiit  ctf 
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worde  ^t  shall  compf«faeiid  Mo  m^aniiigir^  rae  iet  aitdch,. 
aaothtr  ki  oate  ei*  ncccsrity,  for  retreat  cuari  $elf-defence,  sach 
dlroui^MOot  »  die  study  of  the*  rhetoriciaiiy  whcmi  dei^otion  to  t 
party  reduced  to  that  species  and  degree  of  servitude,  ^th  M'hieb 
siaceritjr  is  incompatible,  in  this  sinister  art  no  man  ever  labour- 
ed more  — *no  man  surely  ever  made  a  greater  proficiency — no  man^ 
one  may  venture  to  say,  ever  made  so  great  a  proficiency  as  thEf» 
Edmund  Burke. 

Here  we  have  a  picture  (shall  we  say)  or  apian,  of  Machiavel- 
isfn,  sketched  out  by  his  own  hand.  In  itself  it  is  but  a  loose 
dketch,  for,  by  any  thing  Hke  a  complete  and  correct  draught,  too 
much  would  have  been  brought  to  view.  But  in  its  exact  shape, 
BO  small  part,  and  in  outline  the  whole,  was  already  in  his  own 
breast.  Nor,  so  far  as  concerned  his  own  portrait,  was  it  from 
fency  but  from  the  looking-glass  that  he  drew. 

The  Treasttry  Bench^-the  Castle  of  Misrule — stood  before 
him.  Shanv-economy,  an  instrument  of  "  Young  Ambition,"  the 
ladder  by  which  it  was  to  be  scaled.  Already  the  ladder  was  fn" 
his  hand.  A  bill  for  '*  independence''  and  so  forth— and  for  *^  eeo- 
nnmical  reformation"  and  so  forth — was  the  name— the  wordy 
ftaliie— ^he  had  foYind  for  it. 

At  the  end  of  a  long  conlieBt,  the  ladder  performed  its  service. 
But  wl^n  the  fortress  was  in  his  hands,  a  buttress  was  deemed 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  maintam  his  ground.  The  buttresr 
feH,  and  he  in  it,  and  along  with  it ;  the  buttress  fell,  and  great  was* 
the  fall  tbereof. 

And  what  was  this  buttress  i  Few  readers  can  be  at  a  losS' 
for  it. 

Four  years  after,  when  under  the  pressure  of  the  mass  of  cor*i 
ruption,  m  the  hands  of  the  secret  advisers  of  the  Crown,  they  be- 
took themselves  for  relief,  he  and  his  party,  not  to  the  legitimatd 
influence  of  the  people,  as  it  would  have  been  manifested  in  an^ 
eqttalited  representation,  accompatmed  with  die  exclusion  of  4f^ 
p^ident  votes,  but  to  a  counter  mass  of  corruption,  to  be  dra^m 
from  the  East  Indies — 'it  was  to  the  ^^  fallacious  skew  of  disinter^' 
etiedness**  made  by  this  his  Economy  3414,  already  carried  and  turned^ 
itito  ma  Act,  that  he  trusted  for  that  bUnd  support,  which  he  had 
looked  for  at  the  hands  of  a  supposed  blinded  people.  The  result 
is  known  to  every  body. 

As  to  the  picture  we  here  see  him  drawing,  it  was  at  the  time  tuf 
his.  thus  drawing  it^  half  history,  half  prophecy :  ^e  prophetic  paH^ 
kft  unfinished,  as  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  prophecy  must  neces- 
sarily be. 

11)^  picture  draniatized,  the  characters  and  other  objects  in  it^ 
migbt  stMid  IM  foUows  : 
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.    i:<^  .4<ilfr^Vf<Hi{S9»air/' Edmuod  Burke. 

S.  *^  Fal^adom  sh^w  of  diiUiterestedness  :^'  tte  show  made  by 
Uiis  Ecoftomy  Bill  of  bis  with  the  iitcon«k]ksrabla  retreDchmeuts 
(df 6()|000  a  yearj  or  »oine  such  matter)  effected  by  it. 
.3.  "  Competitors  run  down*'  by  xneans  of  it  (iu  additiou  to  the 
force  derived  from  other  sources,  such  at  the  uupopuUrity  aud  ill 
success  of  the  American  war,  together  with  the  exertions  of  arbi-^ 
n  the  case  of  Wilkes,  &c.)  Lord  North  and  bis 
power^   with  the  secret  advisers  of  the  Crown  for 

filtempted  to  be  made /or  the  ^^  fixing  himself  in 
last  India  Bill :  a  steadiment,  contaiiaing  in  it  a  sort 
3d  fur  drawing  from  the  East  Indies  the  matter  of 
>lied  in  the  charactei'  of  matter  of  corruplioiiy  by 
choice,  to  the  purpose  of  engaging  a  sufficient 
en  for  the  fixing  him  aiid  bis  party  as  above,  tQ  wit, 
of  resistance  as  it  should  not  be  in  the  power  of 
\  of  the  Crown,  with  all  the  assistance  they  could 
lie,  to  overcome. 

cular  **  course/'  which,  for  the  purpose  of  reaping 

inquest,  had  this  machinery  of  bis  succeeded,  it 

ned  to  him  to  take,  and  with  the  word  indemnitif 

quantity  of  public  money  he  might  have  claimed^ 

— §0  it  is,  that  his  grand  instrument  of  steadiment  and  *^ fixation^ 

having  failed,  all   these,  together  with  so  many  other  qitondam  fu- 

ture*contingencies,  remain  in  darkness  inscrutable.   But,  supposing 

the  indemnity  no«iore  than  "  ten  times'*  the  amount  of  thesacrifice) 

still  would  it  have  fallen  short,  as  any  body  may  see,  of  the  ground 

prepared  for  it  by  this  his  speech. 

Some  years  after,  viz.  about  the  year  1 79<>,  a  decent  quantity  of 
public  money,  eyen  though  not  in  offioe,  l>e  did  contrive  to  get:  but 
forsM»much  ^s  for  this  donation  there  was  a  pi^tence  made, 
out  of  a  Pamphlet,  with  the  help  of  which  the  embers  of  war  be*^ 
tween  Britai^i  and  France  were  blown  into  a  ffame,  and,  for  secu- 
rity against  anarcby>  the  good  people  of  Great  Britain  driven^  as 
^  as  by  his  pious  endeavours  they  could  be  driven,  into  the  arms 
of. despotism,  so  it  was,  that  the  bread  of  sinecure-r-ih^  sacred 
show  brgady  destined  and  appropriated  to  the  Chief  Priests  of  the 
temple  of  corruption — was  not,  any  part  of  it,  profaned  and  divef  tr 
ed  to  this  use ;  reward  in  the  ordinary  shape  of  pension,  being 
regarded  as  applicable  to^  and  sufficient  for,  this  ordinary  service.' 

' "  This  rule,"  (continues  be,  p.  67)  "  this  rule,  like  every  other,  id  ay  admit 
its  exce}>tions.  Wljen  a  great  man  has  some  one  great  object  in.  view  to 
be  achieved  in  a  givet)  tio^e,  ^t  may  be  absolutely  nectasary  §Qt.  ^lin^  ta 
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§.11.  Burke's   Object  tun  to  ihe  JppUcatiim  of  ike  principh  of 
.     CompetUion  io  this  Purpose — itsfrivotoumess. 

After  deii^iug  that  the  great  efficient  offices  are  overpaid, 
*'  The  service  of  the  public"  (continues  he)  "  is  a  thing  which  can- 
not be  put  to  auction,  and  struck  down  to  those  who  will  agree  to 
execute  it  the  cheapest."  , 

Cannot !    Why  caimol  it  ?     Upon  the  face  of  it,  th 
bears  not   so  much  as  the  colour  of  reason  ;  nor  in 
eirtier  substance  or  colour  so  much  as  attempted  to 
it.     Of  possibtJily,  what  is  the  sort  of  evidence  that  ii 
would  require  ?    Would  fact  have  been  regarded  as 
*'  The  service  of  the  public  is  a  thing,  which,"  a   yes 
after  the  orator  had  been  in,  and  out  again,  Pitt  thj 
*'  put   up  to   aui'liou' — "  did  strike  down  to  those 
agree  to  execiile  the  cheapest :^^  and  this  to  such  an  e: 
comparison  of  the  saving  thereby  effected,   whether  money  or  im- 
probity be   the  article   considered,  the  utmost  paving  so  much  a^ 
prcHected  by  this  our  sham- reformer,  shrinks  into  insignificance.' 

This,  it  is  true,  the  pseudo-reformer  had  not  as  yet  witnessed. 
But  there  was  nothing  in  it  that  was  not  in  the  most  perfect  degi;ee 
obvious:  what  difficulty  there  was  in  the  business  consisted  not 
in  the  thinking  of  it,  but  in  the  doing  of  it.     • 

But  what  the  sophist  trusted  to  was  tlie  word  auction,  and  the 
sentiment  of  ridicule  which,  if  applied  to  the  subject  in  question^ 
he  hoped  to  find  prepared  for  the  reception  of  it  in  men's  miivis,. 
Mention  the  word  auction^  the  imtige  you  present  is  that  of  a 
man  with  a  smirk  upon  his  countenance  mounted  pn  the  ,burlesqu9 
of  a  pulpit,  with  a  wooden  hammer  in  his  band,  e?ipatiating  upon 

walk  out  of  all  the  common  roads,  arid  if  his  fortune  permits  it,  to  hold  him- 
idfout  as*  splendid  example.  1  am  told'' (continues  he)  "  that  something 
of  this  kind  is  new  doing  in  a  country  near  us.  But  this  is  for  a  short 
race:  the  training  t'l^ra  heat  or  two,. and  not  tim proper  preparation  forihe 
regular  stages  ofa  methodical  journey.  I  am  speaking  of  establishments 
andnot  of  roen.'* 

As  to  the  splendid  example  he  was  here  alluding  to,  it  was  that  of  Necker; 
aad  b^e,  as  the  sequel  showed,  the  orator  was  completely  in  the  wrong. 
What  he  could  not  make  himself  believe,  or  at  least  could  hot  bear  that 
others  should  believe,  was,  that  this,  training  of  Necker's  (meaning  the 
serving  in  the  office  of  Finance  Minister  without  salary)  couldjajt  for  more 
than  **  a  kcat  or  two**  It  lasted  however  daring  the  whole  of  his  ^*journei/^* 
nor' that  an  "  unmethodical**  one.  He  did  more  than  iserve  the  public  without 
being  paid  for  it:  he  trusted  the  public,  that  child  of  hrs  own  adoption,  with 
faisown  money — with  the  greatest  part  Of  his  own  money:  and  that  public 
— that'**  tfo^iond  fr^i^uiey^*  \h(M^\^i  in  a  pecurtiafy  seusi^  not  in 'general 
carnrpf,  trustee  of  hb,  betrayed  its  trust. 

"^  Vfe:  in- the  instances  of  Loans,  Lotteries,  and  Victualling  contrat-ts. 
Sec  Mr.  Rose's  Observations,  &c.  pp.  36  to  31.  i  ' . 
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tte  virtues — soteetiiiies  of  statues  and  pictures^  sQmetiines  of  <phai^ 
and  tables. 

The  hyperboles  employed  by  orators  of  that  class  while  expa- 
tiating on  the  virtues  of  the  vendible  commodities  consigned  to  lli^ 
'disposal y  are,  as  he  in  common  with  every  body  else  must  hare 
remarked  every  now  and  then,  such  as  while  in  some  parts  of  the  au- 
dience they  produce  the  desired  impression,  excite  in  the  minds  Cff 
others  the  idea  of  the  ridiculous.  But  no  panegyric  that  was  ever 
bestowed  by  any  such  orator  on  the  picture  or  the  screen  of  a 
Marquis  or  a  Duke,  had  more  of  exaggeration  in  it  than  the  picJ- 
tures  which  this  vender  of  puffs  was  so  expert  at  drawing,  naming 
them  after  this  or  that  one  of  his  most  noble  patrons  and  originals. 
His  piece  of  still  life,  called  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham — his 
Duke  of  Portland,  into  the  picture  of  which  a  Kneller  or  a  Rey*- 
nolds  would  have  put  more  thought  than  Nature  and  Art  together  . 
liad  been  able  to  force  into  the  original — that  original  whose  closest 
resemblance  to  a  picture  that  had  thought  in  it  was  the  property 
of  being  vendible — that  puppet,  whose  wires  after  playing  for  a 
time  so  easy,  ran  rusty  at  last  under  the  hand  of  M  r.  Canning— *- 
viewed  through  the  raree-show  glass  of  Edmund  Burke,  these  and  so 
many  other  ^^  great  characters'*  appeared  no  less  tit  for  their  ^*  high 
situations**  than  the  Counsellors  of  King  Solomon^  when,  with  Punch 
for  their  interpreter,  on  the  drawing  up  of  the  curtain,  they  are  dis* 
played  in  the  act  of  paying  tributes  of  wisdom  to  the  wise. 

Competition, — This  word  would  not,  as  auction  so  well  did, 
serve  the  sophist's  purpose.  To  the  word  cvmpetitio/i  vo  smirk 
stands  associated— no  pulpit — no  hammer. — Competition — a  pow- 
^,  the  virtues  of  which  had  already  been  so  well  displayed  by 
Adam  Smith,  not  to  speak  of  Sir  James  Stew^art.  In  competitiofi 
he  beheld  that  security  against  waste  and  corruption  which  would  ^ 
have  been  mortal  to  his  views. 

§.12.  Concluding  Observations. — Burke,  why  thus  examined. 

Erasmus  wrote  an  elogium  on  Folly:  but  Erasmus  was  in  jest: 
£dmund  Burke  wrote  an  elogium — he  wrote  this  elogium — on 
Peculation: — and  Edmund  Burke  was  serious. 

Ill  thus  exhibitii^  the  orator  in  one  of  those  tits  of  extravagance 
to  which  he  was  but  too  subject— in  exhibiting  the  Orators  own 
figure,  according  to  the  monstrous  caricature  we  have  seen  hiiii 
drawing  of  himself,  viz.  that  of  a  man,  in  whose  estiui.uon  nothing 
imt  money  has  any  value — a  man  by  whom  all  breasts  that  have 
91^  thing  in  them  that  is  not  sordid,  are  to  be  marked  out  as  fiif 
objects  gf  abhorrence,  let  me  not  be  accused  of  wasting  time  and 
paper* 
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It  is  out  of  this  bis  book — meaning  always  such  parts  of  it  as  are 
found  suitable^  that  our  statesmen  of  the  present  day  may  be  seen 
taking  their  lessons.  It  is  out  of  this  his  garden  of  sweet  flowers 
that  the  still  existing  Finance  Committee,  and  without  acknow- 
ledgment^ have  culled^  as  we  have  seen^  a  chaplet  wherewith  to  de- 
corate their  brows.  It  is  in  this  his  school,  that  by  another  Right 
Honorable  Teacher  of  Economy,  those  maxims  have  certainly 
been  found,  and  to  all  appearance  learnt,  which  we  shall  come  to 
presently. 

Had  the  purpose  of  his  argument,  or  of  hb  life,  required  it — 
here,  m  this  very  place,  instead  of  declaiming  and  writing^br  mo- 
ney, and  trying  to  persuade  men  that  nothing  but  money  is  of  any 
value,  the  orator  might,  and  naturally  would,  have  declared  agaitui 
money, — shown  in  the  way  that  so  many  other  declfumers  have 
shown,  that  it  is  of  no  value,  that  it  is  even  worse  than  useless,  and 
that  without  *^  the  basest  profligacy  atid  corruption*^  no  man — no 
public  man  at  least — can  ever  get,  or  try  to  get,  any  of  it. 

In  exaggerations,  improbity  or  folly  may  behold  a  use  on  either 
side ;  but  to  common  honesty,  nothing  is  here  needful  but  com- 
mon sense. 

Money  is  a  good  thing ;  a  very  good  thing  indeed :  and,  if  it 
were  not  a  good  thing,  scarce  would  any  thing  else  be:  for 
there  are  few  good  things  which  a  man  may  not  get  by  means  of  it : 
get,  either  in  exchange  for  it,  or  (what  is  still  better)  even  without 
parting  with  it. 

But  the  misfortune  is,  that  from  us  the  people,  for  paying  ora^ 
tors  of  the  class  of  Edmund  Burke,  it  is  not  to  be  had  without  our 
being  forced  to  part  with  it :  and  if  the  orator  suffer  in  case  of  hit 
not  having  it,  in  case  of  his  never  having  got  so  much  of  it  as  he  could 
have  wished,  we  the  people,  who,  after  having  had  it,  find  oursdves, 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  orator,  forced  to  part  with  it,  suffer 
still  more. 

Thence  it  is,  that  if  there  be  any  thing  else,  which,  the  p^eople 
not  feeling  themselves  forced  to  part  with  it,  the  orator  can  per- 
suade himself  to  be  satisfied  with,  so  much  the  better.  Upon  this 
plan,  every  body  is  satisfied  ;  orator  and  people  both :  whereas, 
upon  the  orator's  plan,  only  one  of  the  parties  is  satisfied,  viz.  the 
prator ;  the  orator,  who  is  the  agent  and  spokesman  of  the  ruling 
few;  while  the  other  party,  viz.  we  the  people,  are  suffering  ana 
grumbling,  and  as  it  should  seem  not  altogether  without  reason;  for 
we  are  the  many ;  and  in  our  number  consists  our  title  to  re- 
gard ;  a  very  unpretending  title,  but  not  the  less  a  good  and  suffi-. 
f  lent  one. 
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PREFACE. 


Xhere  is  an  old  adage,  that  nothing  is  new  under  the  suh; 
and  an  author  of  some  celebrity  has  accused  our  ancestors  of 
having  said  every  thing  that  we  should  have  said  ourselves.  I  am 
n&t  weak  chough  to  think  the  following  pages  have  much  novelty 
to  recommend  them»  being  composed  principally  of  fragments, 
collected  from  different  pubKeations  on  subjects  nearly  connected 
With  die  present  treatise^  With  the  «  Amateur/'  however,  they 
anay  have  some  little  merit,  from  being  thrown  into  a  narrower 
compass,  Mid  brought  immediately  before  the  eye,  from  the  Wide 
and  more  expanded  surface  over  which  they  have  been  spread.-— 
Other  -persons  may  consider  the  whole  as  beneath  their  notice ; 
yet  they  will  allow  me  to  observe  to  tJien^  that  in  the  great  drama 
of  life  many  scenes  of  lighter  import  are  necessary  to  relieve  the 
mofe  ^rious  characters  of  the  piece.    Churchill  said  truly. 

•*  Spite  of  itself,  the  hrtim-  tm  -finely  wrought 
**  Preys  on  itself  and  is  destroyed  by  thought." 

And  die  same  may  be  said  wkk  e<}uat  propriety  of  continued  cor- 
poreal exertions.  The  Great  Author  of  all  goodness  has,  mdeed,  so 
wisely  tempered  the  human^  £Mm%  tikat  our  innocent  amusements 
promote  both  our  health  and  happiness,  and  only  become  culpable^ 
when  they  become  the  business  of  life  instead  of  its  recreadon. 

Pliny,  in  his  devodon  to  field  amusements,  did  not  forget  the 
more  serious  occupations  of  th^  mind,  and  reminds  us,  <^  that 
Afinerva  was  as  fond  of  traversing  the  hills  ^s  Diana.''*     And  Mr. 

*  Mehnoth's  Version  of  the  *^  £xjgqr|«^s  oon  Dianara  magis  roofitibtis 
quam  Minervam  inerrare." 

,:  ...i     :  .    Pliq.Epist|lik.4l-H6t*. 
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Pope»  ia  one  of  his  unpublished  letterSf  has  obseired,  ^  no  plea* 
sures  so  well  suit  with  exerrise  as  those  of  the  imagination»  which 
can  be  ptnrsued  even  iii[  the  fi^i  amd  when  your  Dogs  are  at  faulty 
can  fill  up  the  interval.'' 

I  have  endeavoured  to  introduce  a  few  classical  flowers  into 
what  some  persons  may  term  the  barren  ground,  on  which  I  have 
been  employed ;  and  they  may  take  off,  perhaps,  a  little  oi  its 
dreariness  from  the  prospect.  Tlie  references  to  the  andent 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  have  swcdn  imperceptibly  to  some  extent  % 
but  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  authors  are,  in  fact,  the  store* 
houses,  from  which  almost  all  our  knowledge  in  every  art  and 
science  is  derived.  Whoever  loses  sight  of  them  when  die  course 
of  education  is  run  through,  gives  up  at  once  a  never-failing  source 
of  delight.'  He  parts  with  friends  to  whom  he  might  at  all  hours  1 
haVe  recourse  for  the  most  rational  and  refined  entertainment,  and 
there  is  not  an  observation,  trite  as  it  may  he  reckoned,  more  cor* 
rect  dian  that  of  the  great  Roman  orator*— <<  Haec  studia  adolescen- 
torn  alunty  senectutem  ohlectant,  secundas  res  omant,  adversiff 
perfugium  ac  solatium  prsebent,  delectant  domi,  non  impediunt 
im^  pernoctanfnobiscum,  peregrinantur,  rusticantur.*^* 

'  The  «  lutegros  exqutrffSb  fontes^"  I  would  press  again  and  ^ain  upoi^ 
the  youthful  reader, — In  tnaturer  age  he  will  feel  the  value  of  the  re- 
commendatioOy  and  excuse  its  warrlith. 

*  Cicer.  Orat:  pro  Archii  Pocflk. 
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A  TREATISE  ON 

GREYHOUNDS, 

&c.   &c. 


Without  Indulging  any  vague  and  dubious  conjectures,  or 
pushing  our  researches  up  to  that  distance  of  time  in  which  there 
IS  a  difficulty  of  separating  truth  from  fable,  the  Greyhound,  from 
our  early  history,  appears  to  have  been  an  object  pf  value'  and  es- 
teem^ not  only  to  the  sportsman^  but  to  the  great  men  of  our  island. 
An  establishment  for  field  amusements  was  considered  as  necessary 
ttt  their  rank  and  station,*  and  on  many  monuments  in  our  churches 
and  cathedrals  we  find  the  greyhound  sculptured  at  the  feet  of  their 
masters.    A  Welsh  pr^verb^  intinaates  a  gentleman  may  be  known 

*  "  Agre  quoque  grehunde  apua  nostros  invenit  nomen/'  is  the  fanciful 
idea  of  Dr.  Caius,  "  quod  praecipui  gradus  inter  canes  sit  et  prima  genero* 
aitatis.  Gre^nim  apud  nostros  gradum  denotat."  L  Call  de  canibus  Bri- 
tawnitis  Hbellus.  31.  8.  Lond.  1729. 

An  early  French  writer  on  the  subject,  after  an  enu^meration  of  the 
Field  Establishment  of  a  seigneur  of  that  time,  has  facetiously  added,  "Plus 
pour  revenir  k  propos,  le  seigneur  doit  avoir  sa  petite  charette,  la  ou  il  sera 
dedans  avec  la  Filette  agee  de  seize  ou  dix  sept  ans,  la  quelle  luy  frotteri^ 
la  teste  par  le  cheminis/' 

La  Vencrie  et  Franconnerfe 
de  Jacques  de  Fouilloux,  &c. 

Paris,  1535. 
?  Wftb  ei  wftlch,  ci  farehe,  a'i  filgi,  yr  adwaenir  lK)nheddig, 
Pennant's  Brkish  Zoolog:|^,  vol.  l,  53. 
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A  Treatise  on  Greyhannis.  53 

hf  fab  hxfrkf  hii  hane^^mAYuM gveyhound ;  and  Mr. Pennttit*lias 
jibsenred,  by  a  law:  of  Canute^  a  greyhound  was  not  to  be  kept  by 
any  person  infaior  to  a  gentleman^/'  The  anecdote  of  the  unworthy 
fayorite  of  King  Richard^  the  Second  has  found  its  way  into 
^  p^es  of  nK>9t  of  the  historians  of  his  reign,  but  of  all  the  Canine 
spedestfae  greyhoand,  indeed,  seems  to  hare  the  weakest  attadi- 
ments.  From  whence  the  tace  derives  its  immediate  orig;in,  may 
le  still  a  doubt.  The  Comte  de  Buffon,  who  has  entered  so  deeply 
into  natural  History,  and  illuminated  many  of  its  darkest  shades^ 
19  of  opinion,  that  the  modern  greyhoimd  is  derived  fipom,  what  he 
terais,  the  <<  Matin,''  but  ia  its  .descent  becomes  finer,  more  slender, 
and  more  delicate  in  shape  and  skin,  from  climate,  care,  and  atten* 
tiontoa  mixture  only  with  ite  own  species.*    Fawn-colour  he  con» 


■  British  Zoology,  1,  5S. 

*  Le  Roy  Richard  avoit  ung  levricr  lequelon  nommoit  Math,  tres  beau 
JL^rier  oultre  mesure,  et  ne  vouloit  ce  chien  cognoistre  nul  homme  hers  le 
Rd  et  quandle  Roy  vouloit  chevaucher>celluy  qui  lavoit  en  garde  lelaassoit 
alleryet  ce  levrier  venoit  tantost  devers  k  Roy  le  festoyer  ce  luy  mettoient 
iocontinent  qu*H  estoit  eschappe  ks  deux  picds  sur  les  epaules.  £t  adonc- 
qiies  ^vint  que  le  Roy  et  le  Conte  Derby  parlans  ensemble  en  la  place  de  - 
la  court  du  dit  chasteau,  et  leur  chevaulx  tous  sellez,  car  ils.vouloifflut  mo&ter- 
a  ehevaly  ce  levrkr  nomme  Math  qui  estoit  coustumier  de  hire  au  Roy  ce 
que  dist  est,  laissa  le  Roy  et  sen  vint  au  Due  de  Lenclastre,  et  luy  fist  toutes 
teltes  contenances  que  paravant  11  avoit  acoustume  de  faire  au  Roy,  et  lui 
a»tat  les  deux  pieds  sur  le  col,  et  le  commenca  moult  grandement  acherir, 
le  Due  de  Lenclastre  qui  point  ne  cognoissoit  ce  levrier,  demanda  au  Roy, 
et  que  veult  ce  levrier  faire,  cousin,  dist  le  Roy,  ce  vous  est  una  grant 
signiiiance  et  a  moy  petite.  Comment  dit  due  lentendez  vous.  Je  lentends 
distle  Rqv,  le  levrier  vous  festoye  et  receult  aujourdhuy  comme  Roy  d'As- 
gleterre  que  vous  serez  et  ien  seray  depos^,  et  le  levrier  en  a  cognoissance 
naturelle.  Si  le  tenez  deles  vOus,  il  vous  suyura  et  meslongera.  Le  due 
de  Lenclastre  entendit  bien  ceste  parolle  et  fist  chere  au  levrier  le  quel  one*' 
ques  depuis  ne  voulut  suyvre  Richard  de  Bourdeaulx,  suyvit  le  due  de  Len- 
clastre.      Chronique  de  Froissart,  Tom.  4.  Feuill.  7?,  edit,  de  Paris,  15S0. 

'  6'il  exi«toitdes  chicns  saiivages,  qui  n'eussent  jamais  tie  alt#r6s  par 
Tedaattion  domestique  on  verroit  tous  les  caract^res  de  i'espece  des  chiens 
minis  dans  un  seul  individu,  ct  il  n'y  auroit  entre  les  chiens  que  de  llg^res 
vari6t68,  comme  il  s'en  trouve  parmi  les  renards,  parmi  les  loups,  &c.  mais 
les  chiens  4tant  devenus  des  animaux  domestiques  on  a  d^velopp€  toutes  les 
pro|irii6t6s  de  leur  nature.  Les  divers  clifnats^  dans  lesq*iels  its  ont  ^te^ 
transportesy  les  diverses  nourituresqu'on  leur  a  donn6es,les  divers  Exercises ' 
qu'on  leur  a  fait  faire,  ont  produit  des  differences  dans  la  forpae  de  leur  corps 
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i^den  as  the  nMifal  pr^omoMH  cokm,'  snd  he  dMw  Aoae 
wllifh  sife  wl^,  bbck,  grtff  or  of  any  oAer  cdours^  owe  diem 
tp  9k  mixture  with  the  «  Mat!in''  or  the  Dane»  and  those  with  long. 
haiTi  to  one  with  the  Spaniel/ 

Though  the  observation  is  qualified  with  the  «« peut-eM*"  or 
^  perhapsi''  the  rough^haired  greyhound  is  generally  stqpnatised 
by  the  sportsman  as  a  qpecies  of  mongrel^  and  undoubtedly  has 
notoft^  that  perfect  symmetry^  which  makes  the  high*-bred  grey* 
hound  so,  beautiful* 

The  diff^r^t  p^ections  of  the  greyhound  have  been  comprise4 
i{&  Uie  fbUowiug  rude  and  barbarous  rhymes : 

et  dans  leur instinct:  lorsque  ces  differences  ont  ele  atsez  fientihies  pour 
^tre  reroarqu^es  on  a  eu  soin  He  les  perp€tuer:  on  les  a  mime  augment^es 
en  faisant  accoupler  les  individus  dou6s  des  mimes  qualitis  t  de  la  soat 
venues  de  races  nouvelles  et  distinctes. 

Buffon.  Hist.  Nat.  Tom.  5,  3S2. 

Le  matin  transporte  au  nord  est  devenu  gmnd  Danois,  et  transpc^t:!  au 
y idi  est  devenu  kvrier ;  les  grands  levriers  viennent  du  Levant. 

Buffon.  Hist.  Nat.  Tom.  5,  227. 

Mr«  Dallaway  informs  his  readers,  these  greyhounds  are  large  and  white^ 
tifid  that  the  legs  and  tails  of  theqa  are  fantastically  stained  with  red.  Dm-' 
sianuiH>ple,p.311. 

The  ^Matin/^  however,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  English  mastiff*, 
which  b  rather  the  *•  Doguc"  of  Buffon.  The  French  Matm  is  tall  ^nd 
slender  for  his  size,  and  resembles  a  half-bred  greyhound. 
, '  Us  sont  de  couleur  Fauve-claire  pour  la  plusparL  Ceux  qui  ont  d^autres 
cpMleurs  comme  le  Bkmc,  le  Noir,  Ic  Oris  le  tieaneut  peut-ltre  du  Melange 
des  Matins  on  des  Danois,  comme  le  Foil  loug  de  certains  levriers  vient  du 
M^lMige  des  Espagncub. 

Buflfon.  Hist.  Nat.  Tom.  5,  241. 

^  In  the  rough  or  long-haired  greyliound,  a  warm  attachment  to  its  mas. 
ter  is  always  visible,  and  as  the  spaniel,  of  all  dogs,  is  one  of  the  most  faith* 
ful>  this  circumstance  may  strenj>then  the  Comte  de  Buffon*s  supposition* 
Sp  true  it  Is,  that  after  generations,  nature  will  at  intervals  break  forth, 

"  licet  usque  recurref 
If. I  once  thought  the  long-haired  rough  greyhound  was  peculmr  to  the 
North,  but  they  exist,  it  seems  from  the  Journal  of  Mr.  ifobhouae,  in  a 
warmer  climate,  as  the  Canes  Laconici,  in  Laconia,  where  he  ^^ortcd  with 
them  at  Votisza.  (Letter  17,  SS8.  1st  Edition.)  The  hair  though  long  may 
have  been  perhaps  soft  and  silky,  like  that  of  the  Persian  cat  I  had  one 
of  these  Eastern  greyhounds  lost  in  1813,  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople^ 
and  I  understand  they  have  great  siae  and  speed. 
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The  h^4  Uk«  a  Mftibt; 
The  oeck  like  a  drakt; 
The  back  like  a  beam ; 
The  bide  hke  a  bream; 
The  tail  Hke  a  rat ; 
The  foot  like  a  cat* 

Ludicrous  as  this  poetical  effort  ma^  be,  the  description  Is  stUl 
correct,  arid  these  different  qualities,  when  united,  even  now  form 
the  model  of  perfection  in  the  race.  On  the  superior  breed  01* 
greyhounds,  there  has  been  a  variety  of  opinions :  the  blood  of  th^ 
late  Lord  Orford's  was  allowed  to  stand  very  high,  if  not  the  first, 
in  the  public  estimation.  Pierhaps  there  has  not  been  any  persoQi, 
who  took  more  pains  to  arrive  at  the  utmost  state  of  perfection  \ti 
his  object,  and  it  is  a  circumsunc^  generally  believed,  that  be  eveiir 

'  These  lines  seem  to  have  been  transplanted  from  an  earlier  publication 
which  has  some  additions  to  them. 

THE   PROPERTIES  OF   A   GOOD   CREYHOrilDE. 

A  gr^jrhounde  should  be  heeded  lyke  a  snake,  and  neckyd  lyke  ^  drake  | 
Fotyd  lyke  a  cat ;  taylld  lyke  a  ratte ; 
Syded  lyke  a  teme ;  and  chyned  lyke  a  bream, 
The  fyrste  yere  he  niust  lerne  to  fede, 
The  seconde  yere  to  fdd  ym  lede, 
The  thyrde  yere  he  is  fclow  lyke. 
The  fpurth  yere  there  is  none  syke. 
The  fyfih  yere  h^  is  good  ynougb. 
The  syxth  yere  he  shall  hold  the  Plough* 
The  seventh  yere  h^  woll  avaylle, 
Crete  Bytches  for  to  assaylc. 
The^eyththe  yere  lyck  ladyjlc. 
The  ninth  yere  Cart  Sadyll. 

And  when  he  is  couie  to  that  yerc^  have  him  to  the  T^iinere : 
For  the  best  Ifounde  ths^t  ever  By tch  had :  at  the  ninth  yere  is  full  bad^ 
The  Treatise  pcrteyi\jjnge  to  Ilawkynge,  Huntynge,  fifc  eoipryntcd  a( 
Wttstmestre  by  Wynkyn  du  Worde.    1496. 

Few  dogSt  I  beUe?ei  retail)  their  speed  beyond  their  eighth  or  ninth  yeiMT^ 
SAwL  has  sappesed  the  age  of  the  dog.  seldom  extended  beyond  faurtee n. 

i&lian.  de  Nat,  Animal.  Ub«  4.  e.  4 1 . 
ArciaD,  however,  (or  rather  the  younger  Xeno|»lion  u^der  the  n^mc  of  Ar-^ 
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had  recourse  to  a  cross  with  tl^  Engliah  lMiU^dk»g»'  in  order  (o  ao' 
quire  a  courage  and  resolution  till  then  unknown.  After  seven 
descents,  it  is  said,  he  obtained  the  object,  for  which  he  had  been 
80  solicitous,  without  any  diminution  of  speed,  or  the  beauties  of 
shape  and  symmetry.  Lord  Rivers's  stock  is  now  allowed  to  be 
•one  of  the  first  in  England,  and  its  superiority  may  be  owing  to  a 
judicious  cross  of  the  Dorsetshire  and  Newmarket  blood/  Snow- 
ball, so  much  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  coursing,  the  property 
of  Major  Topham,  was  out  of  Phyllis,  a  Berkshire  bitch,  given  him 


ipMj^  se^ms  to  think  there  is  a  difference  in  the  sex.    k»5  ru{ny  'iftof^irtfe^  neiX 

al  BrikiXcti  lAii  iyamirh,  tl  it  1;  irl^»To»  Irof  Iwe^t/Xaliiav  to  wxw  afpmz  ^i  xol  1;  iSm 
xarov  ItafvXaTToi/o-tv.  Arrianus  dc  Venatione,  c.  32, 

^  The  Comte  de  Buffon  reasons  from  the  growth  of  the  dog  to  the  duration 
of  his  life:  "  La  duree  dc  la  vie  est  dans  le  chien,  comme  dans  les  autres 
^nimaux  proportionnelle  au  temps  de  Taccroissement;  il  est  environ  deux 
ans^  croitre,  il  vit  aussi  sept  fois  deux  ans.   Buffon.  Hist.  Nat.  Tom.  5,  223. 

«  I  have  often  thought  I  could  discover  a  little  of  the  Bull-Dog  in  some 
gr^hounds  that  I  received  from  Newmarket.  They  had,  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances, the  light  Fawn  Colour,  so  common  in  the  BuU-Dog,  with  a  flatness 
of  the  head  and  shortness  of  the  tail. 

*  The  Comte  de  Buffon  has  some  very  philosophical  observations  on 
this  subject  ;--Ce  qu'il  y  a  de  singulier,  c*est  qu'il  semhle  que  le  mod^e  du 
heau  et  du  bun  soit  disperse  par  toute  la  terre,  et  que  dans  chaque  citmat 
il  n'en  reside  qu*une  portion  qui  degenere  toujours,  a  moins  qu*on  ne  la  reu- 
nisse  avec  une  autre  portion  prise  au  loin  ;  en  sorte  que  pour  avoir  de  bon 
grain,  de  be\les  fleurs,  &c.  &c.  il  faut  en  echanger  les  graint;s  et  de  ne  ja- 
mais semer  dans  le  m^me  terrain  qui  les  a  produiis;  et  de  m^me,  pour  avoir 
de  beaux  chevaux,  de  bons  chiens,  &c.  &c.  il  faut  donner  aux  femelles  dii 
pays  des  mllles  Strangers  et  r6ciproqnenient  aux  M&les  du  pays  des  femelles 
etrangeres,  sans  cela  les  grains,  les  fleurs,  les  animaux  d^generent,  ou  plustot 
prennent  une  si  forte  teinture  du  climat,  que  la  mati^re  domine  sur  la  forme, 
et  semble  I'ah&tardir;  Pempreinte  restc,  mais  d6figur6e  par  tons  les  traits, 
qui  ne  Ini  sont  pas  essentiels.  En  m^lant  au  contraire  les  races,  et  siirtout  en 
les  renouvelant  toujours  par  des  races  etrangeres,  la  forme  semble  se  perfec- 
tionner,  et  la  nature  se  relever  et  donner  tout  ce  qu*elle  produit  de  meillear. 

Buffon.  Hist.  Nat.  Tom.  4/il6. 

One  of  tlie  last  editors  of  Oppian,  Mons.  Belin  de  Balu,  thhaks  the  Greek 
poet  recommends  a  different  practice  by  the  \ 

♦tJxxa  |^a»M /tcoyifvxxa.  Oppian.  de  Vcnat.  1, 399« 

but  I  doubt  of  the  construction.  The  Greek  poet  might  intend  a  mixture 
only  with  the  same  species,  without  recommending  any  aflinity  of  blood. 
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fcy  Sir  W.  St.  Qtuntin,  by  Claret,  a  blue  dog,  a  son  oF  Lord  Or- 
ford's  Jupiter* '  In  all  countries,  Snowball,  who  was  a  jet  black, 
distingui^ed  himself  vnthout  exception :  and  though  used  to  an 
open  one,  he  had  ^qual  merit  in  the  smallest  enclosures  with  the 
ttdckest  fences.  In  running  up  the  hills,  he  appeared  scarcely  ever 
distressed ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Flixton,  who  are  accustomed  id 
courses  of  the  greatest  severity  and  length,  still  speak  of  him  with 
admiration.'  Snowdrop,  a  son  of  Snowball,  won  the  Malton  cup 
four  successive  years;  and  Fly,  a  grand-daughter  of  Snowball,  a 
ydlow  and  white  bitch,  the  property  of  Major  Topham,  carried  it 
away  also,  in  the  Maltoa  Spring  meeting  of  1810,  though  %ht  had 
suffered  previously  by  very  severe  exercise.  Scarcely  a  greyhound^ 
indeed,  of  any  other  blood  now  appears  at  the  Malton  nteeting^ 
and  it  has  been  so  celebrated  as  to  be  introduced  into  almost  every 
pouuty  in  the  kingdom.^ 

In  the  South,  Millar,  belonging  to  Sir  H.  B.  Dudley,  has  heen 
likewise  very  famous.  The  sire  of  Millar  was  an  Essex  'dogi 
Tulip,  by  a  blue  Newmarket  dog,  and  he  was  the  produce  of  a 
bitch  by  a  Lan<;ashire  dog  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  Bamber  Gascoyne. 
Millar  was  a  large  deep-chested  dog,  of  a  fawn  colour,  and  whilst 
young  did  not  discover  any  preten^ons  to  his  future  reputatbn* 
He  was  afterwards  tried  in  tlie  Essex  marges,  and  in  a  single  day 

'  In  a  late  spUiidid  publication,  Snowball  is  said  to  have  been  inferior t9 
yellow  Cstarina,  and  that  when  he  ran  with  his  brother  Major,  he  appeared 
nearly  stationary.  Yet  1  have  reason  to  believe,  that  Snowball  never  ran 
with  Czarina,  and  only  t)ne  single  course  with  Major,  when  the  hare  was 
killed  so  immediately,  that  no  superiority  was  discernible. 

*  There  was  a  circumstance  respecting  Snowball  peculiar  to  liim  in  the 
history  of  coursing.  He  served  greyhounds  for  years  before  his  death  at 
three  guineas  each. 

The  first  year  had  10. 
The  second  14. 

The  third  11. 

The  fourth  7. 

And  amongst  them,  two  out  of  Wales,  two  out  of  Scotland,  ooe  from  the 
Marquis  of  Townsend  out  of  Norfolk,  and  the  rest  out  of  counties  at  some 
distance.  Fifty  guineas  were  given  for  young  Snowball,  who  was  §o1d 
afterwards  for  one  hundred ;  and  Mr.  Mellish  beat  aU  Newmarket  with- 
another  son  of  Snowball.  <»  ?. 
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be  won  no  kss  than  five  matches  a j(:dnst  the  ^tdbgs  in  the  fi^l<!^* 
^is  8uperiorttf  continued,  and  he  won  upwards  of  seventy  ttmett. 
ms  stock  ^kohave  proved  excel|e|it  rnnnem,  and  Miss,  one  of  his 
daughters,  received  die  Bradwell  cup  from  twelve  opponents  whd 
had  been  run  down  to  a  brace.  A  black  bitch  fhat  I  brought  out 
of  Doraetshife,  wi^  the  powerful  recommendations  of  shape  atkl 
speed,  added  to  great  spirit  and  r^k)lution,  ha$  produced  me  also 
^y  liancashire  <iogs,  broods  that  have  uniformly  distinguished 
themselves. 

Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  thought  ^y  a  few  individuak  <m  the 
f ubject,  it  is  certain  that  blood  has  a  ve»y  striking  superiority, 
lilany  half-bred  horses  have  been  known  to  exhibit  great  speed  j 
Vut  a  thorough*bred  horse  can  only  maintain  and  continue  his 
velocity  for  miles  in  succession.  The  sam^  observation  may  be 
made  with  respe^rt  to  the  greyhound,  and  it  forms  the  essential 
^ifiSwrence,  which  is  not  often  properly  attended  to,  between  the 
greyhound  in  an  open  and  ^i  an  enclosed  country.  The  coarse 
|pugh«>haired  greyhound  may  disicover  som^  prowess  in  the  latter  \ 
\^t  in  the  former,  and  in  long  and  severe  cpursesji  b)ood,  which 
Includes  shape,  sets  all  competition  at  defiance* 

The  most  favorable  season  for  the  production  of  the  young  hroodji 
in  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  was  that  of  the  warm  months  |^ 
and  they  had  reason  for  their  opinion.     Independent  of  the  want  of 

'  I  may^  perhaps,  in  the  opinion  of  some  sportsmen^  entertMn  an  erroh 
neous  idea,  but  I  cannot  subscribe  to  that  of  the  small  greytiouod  beings 
equal  to  one  of  a  larger  size.  The  medium  is,  in  fact,  the  height  tp  be 
desired,  and  I  consider  the  superiority  to  be  decided  on  mathemal^cal  prinr 
ciples: — ^A  given  length  tpaust  coyer  a  given  space  of  ground,  and  the  short 
small  greyhound  must  necessarily  make  more  strokes  than  a  larger  one  tQ 
cover  the  same  space  of  ground,  and  consequently  must  be  sooner  fatigued. 
The  great  overgrown  dog  I  eqimlly  exclude.  The  bulk  there  counteract* 
itself,  and  the  extreme  length  ca^nnot  recover  itself  to  repeat  the  stroke,  sa 
that  the  ground  covered  by  the  lengtl^i  is  then  lost  by  a  failure  in  the  repctir 
tion  of  the  stroke.  On  these  principles  I  have  seen  small  greyhounds,  that 
I  received  out  of  Yorkshire,  regularly  beaten  by  my  own. 

^  KfttTiom  li  w^a  li  oxuXoiUMiv  fi  ToD  Spe;,  tinfarwi  yap  adrn  /uoXi^ra  {%»  9e^«»f  not 
^«X90t/(*  me  TO  fMV  %fUH  *^S  ffw/htpthiS  v&k  ikymBh  ig  AmTfo^,  iMiuf  rt  luA  &if^ 
yaXfluiTo;*  ri  ii  ntinifjLa  rtu(  (AtfKfin^^y  x/*^^^''  •*  ^  »v«t^J*  to  f  0<yoffwfov  l«  ravnf 

Arrianus  de  Vcnat.  c  S9. 
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ien^y  of  nulatrntnty  tlie  wilder  and  eoU  ireadiar  cottlnot  tfae 
growth  of  tbe  puppies  and  often  make  tbem  tibiob^mtted  and 
rickety*  If  doga  are  bred  in  the  summer  months  they  will  also 
M  of  th«  fittest  age  to  be  brought  into  the  field  the  £c41owing  y^r. 
They  will  then  have  acquired  sufficient  strength  and  muscle  with- 
out losing  that  additional  spirit  and  activityi  which  an  early  en- 
Hiuice  to  their  game  gives  them. 

In  some  places^  when  the  mother  has  too  numerous  a  brood  of 
puppies  to  support,'  it  has  been  usual  to  put  some  of  them  under  a 
foster  nurse  i*  but  the  practice,  when  the  occasion  even  oflm^  is 

■Jtyya*  al  yof  9r\^7tu»i  a\  &KtJ^%m  mm  tl<riy  ai^ifAOf  tSJ?  ii  fAnr'fWf  »»»  to  yaXa  iyctBh, 
ml  TO  9nvfA»  ntu  at  iri^jBoXst  fi>dn* 

Xenophon  de  Veoat.  067. 

Cynosophiuna. 
Nee  unqiiam  eos  quorum  generosam  volumus  indolem  conservarc,  pa- 
tiemut  alieiue  nutricis  uberibus  educari,  quoniam  semper  he  et  spiritus 
matemus  looge  roagts  ingenii  atque  incrementa  corporis  augent 

Columella.  Lib.  vii.  c.  19. 
Aitian  carries  the  opinioa  still  further  by  the  to  yAp  rmf  &ymur  ><m»a  •* 

^Vjuf  vXov  ru7s  yny aitug, 

De  Venau  c.  30. 
And  my  wortby  friend  Mr.  Roscoe, 

—an imam  qualem  neque  candidiorem 

Terra  tulit,  neque  cui  me  sit  devinctior  alter, 
has  observed  in  tbe  notes  to  his  elegant  translation  of  the  <'  Balia"  of  Luigi 
TansilUiy  that  the  intemperance  of  Tiberius  is  upon  the  same  principle 
ascribed  to  his  nurse  by  an  Italian  author : 

'<  Fu  conosciuto  quanto  il  latte  puo, 
Nelia  nutrice,  cbc  allatl6  Tiberio, 
La  qual  sempre  a'  suot  di  s'  imbriaco: 
Ond'  egli  ancor  non  stetti  mai  sul  erio, 
Perch^  sempre  era  cotto,  e  si  beeva^ 
Cht  non  Tiberio  detto  fu  Biberio.*' 

Faggiuoli. 
And  the  same  author  attributes  a  want  of  affection  amongst  brotiiers  to  a 
Hlerc«u^« 

Da  che  ctfedkte  vot^  nasea  Fttdsaia, 
Discrepanza  d^uiitfori^  e  cfae  s^  verra 
Che  de  iratelH  e  la  concordia  raia? 
Perch^  ebber  varie  Balky  ed  i  pensieri. 
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not  one  to  be  recommended.  However  the  idea  may  be  ridiculed 
by  some  persons,  Aere  is  most  certainly  a  transfusion  of  some 
properties  from  the  nurture,  and  a  portion  of  the  foster  parentis 
characteristic  qualities  has^  been  often  discernible  where  it*  could 
»ot  be  otherwise  accounted  for. 

In  the  selection  of  the  yoimg  brood,  great  regard  was  formerly 
paid  to  the  weight  of  the  puppies  ;*  but  it  is  now  supposed  tha 
lightest  of  the  litter  are  likely  to  b^  the  most  active  and  speedy. 

Bevyer  coj  latte  lor  diversi  e  varij 

Ond  altri  pigri  sono,  ahri  son  fieri. 
Au^bfs  conceives  also  that  Romulus  aod  Remus  deriycd  their  ferocity  from 
tUe  nulk  that  supported  theip,  '  ^ 

E  per  pr:»vasi  e  visto  jafin*  chequeglj, 

Ch*  ebbe  latte  diBestia,  iu  cfficace 

^farlo  Besti^  diventare  anch'  egU, 

Ebbe  Romolo,  e  Remo  una  vorace 

Lupa  per  Balta;  ed  ambedue  redarp, 

J^'Inclins^zione  sua  lad/^,  e  rap4ce, 

Faggiuoli. 
Should  there  be,  however,  ^  wish  to  preserve  more  puppies  tlian  th# 
.  niQ^heF  is  likely  to  suppoirt,  they  should,  if  possible,  be  transferred  to  t^ 
foiXitT  patent  of  the  saipe  specjes,  if  we  t^ke  the  recommendation  rf  W 
apeient  ppet  for  authority: 

-^ XoJ  <OXi»f  /^^X**  ^«'V, 

Oppian.  Venat,  1,  44?. 
And  the  aithorof  the  Cynqsophium  has  directed  the  mode  of  introducing 

them  to  the  foster  parent.  CvoQis  avjei  iiif^  xitv^  ly^wa-^  iWa  t^Mf  im  a(;7^ 
$g(4'n»  Cv6^\>t  if  air^  rttyra,  rpoTrou  rot^h*  cuitoSXt-^ov  i^  avrrig  oKlyvf  yaXa,  xal 
ySaKt  IV    T^  X**P^  **^  avairrv Jaf  a»a|u.t^ov  ^ira  tou  yaXaxTo;,  xal  ffip^piVa;  rov  vaJroy ' 

Cynosophium* 
I  have  tried  the  experiment  of  sprinkling  theip  with  the  foster  parent's 
milk,  and  it  has  succeeded. 
«  Pondere  nam  catnlis  poteris  perpendere  vires 

'         CorporibusqiVe  leves  prasnoscere  cursus. 
The  sscme  idea  prevails  in  an  ancient  Greek  author : 

•Earn  %a\  aXX»i   hnu^writt  Toi/  /SiXrfovof  ^xvXaxfl;   h  ^yjj  czuB^eas  \ik  xvvapia  Ixi^ 

Cynosophhim. 

But  some  sportsmen  thinks  diiforently,  iindisma3'ed  by  Xenophon's  Axiomj^ 

irfjmv  fxiv  owf  y(jfij  tXmt  fAtyaXas  (XennphoB  de  Venat.  97^)   which  Julius 

Pollux  ha8*4l9vered,  as  Keii^ilier  observes,  with  the  f^n^l  <rv>fx(rgo<,  fAnii 

iyaiA^ffTQi^  and  he  might  have  a^ded,  with  great  judgment  and  propriety,— 
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Yet  rawlxmed  plain  whelps,  on  being  well  kept,  have  grown  very 
frequently  into  fine  and  handsome  dogs,  and  no  accurate  or  certaitl 
rule  can  be  lai(l  doMrn  till  they  are'  nearly  a  year  old.  About  the 
age  of  twelve  months  it  has  been  the  custom  to  show  them  game  i 
to  the  female  puppiesi  a  rt^onCh  or  two  earlier.'  The  practice  has 
undoubtedly  its  advantages.  It  renders  them  more  docile,  as  well 
as  more  brisk,  and  livelier.  This  practice,  however,  should  be 
governed  by  the  size,  shape,  and  growth,  of  both  the  male  and 
female  puppies,  and  neither  of  them  should  be  suffered  at  that 
age  to  go  out  regularly,  oi*  ^here  the  probability  of  very  stout 
hares  may  be  expected.  They  may  receive  otherwise  strains  before 
they  are  completely  formed,  \vhich  is  seldom  till  they  ate  -MxAf 
two  years  old. 

It  seems  extraordinary  that  no  alterations  have  been  made  in  tbe 
rules  and  laws  of  coursing  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  % 
when  the  regulations^  which  are  usually  still  in  force,  received  the 
fiat  of  Thomas,  Duke  of  Novfo4k ;  and  they  are  the  following  ones.- 


ilalD0  of  tSe  Heojig  or  Coitrsittig, 

As  they  were  commanded^  allowed,  and  stibscribed  hf  Ttuxmh 
late  DuJce  of  Norfolk^  in  the  Reign  of  Gbieen  Elizabeth. 

Ist.  Therefore  it  was  ordered.  That  he  which  was  dioseit 
Fewterer,  or  Letter-loose  of  the  Greyhounds,  should  itcdre  the 
Greyhoiinds  Match  to  run  together  into  his  Leash,  as^  soon  as  he 
came  into  th^  field,  and  to  follow  next  to  the  Hare-finder  till  he 
came  unto  the  Form;  and  no  Horseman  nor  Footman^  on  pain  of 


'  Jam  cum  denos  Phoebe  reparaverit  ortus, 

Incipe  non  bngo  Catulos  producere  cursu. 

Nemesian.  Cyneget.  186. 

•Ay«»  It  rag  (ncuAaxof  liri  tov  xuinyiaiOf  tskf  /u«»  0nXf»a(  lifrui  ^nrag,  Tt^  ^  iff^t^ 
^u  fJirfft^g• 

Xenuphon  de  Venat  987. 

Xwif  nXiXMs  If    T»  $ni  9ik*tai  fxif  [xtr^  fAVfta  hiixitroi  i^ayttr  Wfotf^i*  it  it*  A-k^ 
«sXv  yuf  To«  uo'fipy  rot;  &}jwi  vii^vi/tcm  t»  fctXji. 

ArrlNuius  de  Venat.  6;Afi>^t36. 
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tt^pttti  to  go  befinre  tftte>  or  ao  dthcf  sklt^  iNit  direcfly  beKIndi 
the  space  of  forty  yards^  or  thereabouts. 

Itekm  That  not  abore  one  brace  of  greyhounds  do  course  a 
Ksre  at  one  instants' 

Item.  That  the  har^-finder  should  giVe  the  hare  three  So-hows 
kiefore  hS  ptit  her  from  her  lear,  to  make  the  grfeyhounds  gaze  and 
attend  her  risingi 

item.   That  dog  that  giveth  the  first  turn,  if,  after  die  turn  be. 
gtven^  there  be  neither  coat,  slip,  nor  wrench,  extraordinary,  then 
he  whieh  gave  the  first  turn  shall  be  held  to  win  the  wager. 
•  Item*    If  one  dog  give  the  first  turn,  and  the  other  bear  the 
hdte,  dien  he  which  bore  tlm  hare  shall  win. 

Item*  If  one  dog  give  both  the  first  turn  and  last  turn,  and 
ao  other  advantage  between  them,  that  odd  turn  shall  win  the 
wager* 

Item«  That  a  coat  shall  be  more  than  two  turns,  and  a  go-by 
on  die  bearing  of  the  bare,  equal*  with  two  turns. 

Item.  If  neither  dog  turn  the  hare,  then  he  which  leddeth 
last  at  the  covert,  shall  be  held  to  win  the  wager. 

Itejp.    If  one  dog  turn  the  hare,  sarve  himself,  and  turn  her 
again,  those  two  turns  shall  be  as  much  as  a  coat. 
i'  Item.    If  all  the  course  be  equal,  then  he  only  which  bears  the 
hare  shaH  win ;  and  If  sh^e  not  borne,  then  the  course  must  be 
adjudged  dead. 

.  Item,  if  any  dog  shall  take  a  fall  in  the  course,  and  yet  perfonn 
hk  part,  he  shall  challenge  advantage  of  a  tcuti  more  than  he 
^ve^ 

.Item.  If  one  do^  turn  the  hare,  serve  himself^  and  ^ve  divert 
coats,  yet  in  the  end  stand  still  in  the  field,  the  other  dog  without 
turn-giving,  running  home  to  the  covert,  that  dog  which  stood  stUl 
in  the  field  shall  be  then  adjudged  to  lose  the  wager. 

Item*  If  any  man  shall  ride  over  a  dog,  and  overthrow  him  in 
bi»  course  (though  the  dog  were  the  worse  dog  in  opinion)  yet  the 
^rty  for  the  offence  shall  either  receive  the  disgiace  of  the  field  or 
pay  the  wager,  for  between  the  parties  it  shall  be  adjudged  no  course. 

'  So  thought  the  ancient  sportsmen  by  the  t^nn  itXtUx^  ixmr  of  ArrisiK^^- 

Arrian  de  Venat.  c.  16. 
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Itcnu  Tbosc^bo  are  choien.  ju^g^  ol  ^  kiMfa,  diall  give 
their  judgments  presently  before  uiey  depart  from  die  field,  o» 
else  he,  ia  whose  default  it  lieth,  shall  pay  the  wager  by  a  geiHcal 
vmceand  sentence. 

The  substance  of  these  rules  has  been  adhered  to  in  most  of  ibe 
sporting  counties,  but  the  dogs  are  now  loosed  out  of  a  douU* 
Spring^slip,  which  renders  it  impossible  for  either  to  have  tbt 
advantage  of  the  start.  In  Wiltshire,  however,  some  judiciou* 
deviations  have  been  introduced ;  and  the  dog  that  hath  the  best-ol 
the  course,  whether  he  kilb  the  hare  or  not,  is  there  declared  t9 
be  the  winner.  The  propriety  of  such  a  decision  is  apparent^  foti 
the  best  and  speediest  dog  may  turn  the  hare  directly  on  his  oppo* 
nent,  who  may  have  no  other  merit  than  that  of  laying  hold  oi  his 
game  when  forced  full  upon  him; 

Mr^  Somervill^  in  his  poem  on  the  Chace,  has  rec(»nmemM 
an  airy  situation  for  the  kenneh 

*^  Upon  some  little  eminence  erect, 
And  fronting  to  the  tuddy  dajwD>  its  courts 
On  either  hand  wide  opening  to  receive 
The  sun*s  all-cheering  rays — 
■■•  ■      ■■  '       ■  for  use  not  state ; 

OracefuHy  plain  let  each  i^partroent  rise; 
O'er  alllet  cle^mfiaesii  preside;  no  scraps 
^strew  the^pavementy  ^  no  half-pick'd  boset 
To  kindle  fierce  debate.*' 

U*  a.9tfei»n  of  ntnmiig  water  also  could  be  carried  through  it^ 
exclusive  of  its  use  and  convenience,  it  would  add  much  to  di^ 
purity  of  the  air  and  the  health  of  the  dogs,  and  a  flue  should  be 
carried  in  the  walls  round  the  sleeping  benches.  Nothing  is  of 
greater  use  or  efficacy,  after  severe  exercise,  than  gentle  warmth, 
and  the  ancients  were  fully  aware  of  its  advantage/  ThebeddiQg 
also,  composed  of  wheaten  straw,  should  be  daily  stirred  and 
thrown  up,  and  changed  very  often.  Both  are  of  essential  ficms^ 
quence. 

Great  attention  was  paid  formerly  to  the  diet  and  treatment  of 
the  dog  previous  to  his  being  brought  into  the  field.    An  a^^thor, 

Arrian  de  Venat.  c.  9. 
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of  some  celebrity  in '  hk  day,  haA  obserted,  **  Canibus  vena^M 
dorsum  integunt  pannis  diversorum  colorum  advetsus  frigoris  inja- 
riam,  prxcipue  leporariis,!'  *     The  same  practice  is,  I  believe, 
continued  in  severe  weather  in  the  sporting  counties ;  and  it  is  the 
mddern  opinion  at  Newmarket,  that  the  training  of  the  greyhound 
may  be  reduced  to  the  same  scientific  rules  as  that  of  the  race*- 
horse.     Difierent  ideas  have  prevailed  in  other  places  \  and  if  the 
dogs  are  not  suffered  to  have  too  much  flesh  on  them,  are  duly 
exercised  and  rubbed  v^ry  frequently  with  a  brush  or  hair  cloth^ 
which  renders  the  body  hard  and  elastic,  it  is  all  that  perhaps  may: 
be  necessary.     Dogs,   indeed,  with  this   treatment,   have  been 
known  very  frequently  to  beat  others  with  all  the  supposed  advan- 
tages of  more  artificial  preparation^r    For  their  food,  bullock's^ 
cow's,  or  sheep's  feet,  the  hair  and  wool  being  first  scalded  and 
scraped  entirely  off,  *  and  (where  they  are  not  to  be  gotten  in  any 
quantity)  horse-flesh  boiled  with  oatmeal,  potatoes,  or  cabbages,' 
fonti  a  cheap  and  nutritious  diet.    When  the  dogs  are  meknt  to 
run,  they  should  not  be  fed  later  than  noon  the  preceding  day;  but 
before  they  go  out  to  the  field,  a  slice  of  toasted  bread,  not  burnt, 
soaked  in  ale,  or  with  a  little  butter  on  it,  may  be  given  them.     It 
will  create  spirit  and  prevent  falntness,  and  after  a  severe  course 
they  should  have  a  little  of  the  common  cordial  horse-ball.     Dur- 
ing the  season  also  a  little  antimony  and  sulphur  may  be  given 
them  once  in  three  weeks  or  a  month,  keeping  them  warm  for  a 
day  or  two  afterwards^     The  following  proportion  may  answer 
the  purpose. 

*  ^ndel  as  cited  by  Gesner  ^ 

Hist.  AnimaL  Quadruped. 

288  folio,  Tiguri  1551. 

^(^o(  ^^oModofpii  on  Vf p  voyffpoy* 

Arrianus  de  Venat.  c.  10. 
This  is  a  caution  that  requires  particular  attention^  as  the  hair  and  -wool 
are  verv  unwho1e$oiBe,  always  occasion  costiveness,  and  sometimes  obstruc- 
tions. Diseased  horse-flesh  should  also  be  avoided.  Vegetables  are  of 
great  service,  and  should  not  be  forgotten :  they  keep  the  dogs  cool  and 
render  their  coats  fine. 
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Antimony  extremely  well  levigated — ^ight  ounces.' 

Tlour  of  sulphur — one  pound. 
.    Syrup  of  buckthomi  sufficient  to  make  a  paste  which  ipay  be 
kept  for  use — four  drachms  of  it  to  be  given  at  once. 

After  any  severe  exercise,  especially  in  stony  or  rough  ground, 
it  will  be  also  proper  to  wash  the  dog's  feet  in  warm  water,  an4 
when  they  are  wiped  dry,  to  bathe  them  in  warm  vinegar  in  which 
a  little  allum  has  been  dissolved,  which  will  take  away  any  sorer 
ness. 

The  principal  disorders  to  which  the  dog  is  si 
supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be  only  three  :  *  the  a 
and  podagr^.  The  angina,  or  catarrh,  may  be 
baps,  as  the  complaint  now  called  the  distemper, 
attended  with  an  affection  of  the  thoraic  glands,  h 
stomach.  This  disorder,  so  fatal  to  young  dogs 
forty  years  has  been  very  common,  In  every  coi 
dom  it  has  been  astonishingly  destructive ;  and  w 
has  not  been  endeavoured  to  be  checked  in  au  e 
complaint,  it  generally  overpowers  all  attempts  to  counteract  it. 

Dr.  Jenner,  whose  name  will  be  revered  in  every  part  of  th# 
civilized  world  2  for  the  introduction  of  the  vaccine  matter,  whilst 

■  A  larger  quantity  of  antimony  is  directed  in  almost  all  the  bodcrh  bookS 
<m  the  subject,  but  I  have  seen  its  bad  effects.    It  generally  di8order»  tfie 
.  iicad  when  given  in  large  doses,  and  renders  the  dogs,  unfit  for  evQry  tlyog 
di^riagfpiiie  <kys,  sometioies  weel^s. 

*    TfcTg  if  »f»  yocroi  jcvyl  ^7roH»|tX7jp(i;vTa^  xal  oi  ft^stiw*  %VYtiyy^rf^  X^tto,  moiayfn*  'Aj>» 

De  Nat.  Animal,  lib.  iv.  c.  40.^ 

Aristo;.  II ibt.  Animal,  lib.  viii.  c.  32.   • 

I  have  used  the  dubious  and  cautionary  term  "  pcrlii^ps/'  and  I  reason 

from  llietlioraic  inflammation  and  catarrii,  the  never-failing  affections  in  the 

complaint.        *  * 

Vac€tnati<m  has  been  tried,  and  Avith  success,  In  some  instances,  but  im 

Othtts,  JL3  I  b^re  been  informed,  »Qt  wWi  the  sa«ftf  gp?Qd  fer^w^e  m  Yorji? 

3  DjE.rJexMJ^f:-y^in  forgive  roe  this  burst  of  private  friendship,  b^t  on  th^ 
coolest  reflection^  I  do  not  wish  toVprrect  its  warmth.  He  is  one  of  those 
henefactors  to  mankind^  to  whom  the  •  ► 

>  ^ique  Stti'  'Mi^niores  aKos  f ecere  Mcrendo,**  ' ' 

finite  ti»a9»  ;kf4«Mibto.  ^-' ^ 

^O.  XVII.  Pam.  VOL.  IX.  E 
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Atte  remains  any  gratitude  in  mankind^  has  entered  rerj  fvUj  1 
die  nature  of  the  dtetemper. 

^  It  is  more  commonly,"  h^  observes,  <<  a  violent  disease^  am^ 
euts  off  one  in  three  that  are  attacked  by  it.  It  commences  witii 
inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  and  generally  of  dss 

'itoucous  membrane  of  the  bronchiae.    Hie  inflammation  at  die 
same  tM»e  seizes  on  tlie  membranes  of  the  nostrils,  and  those  6xi« 

y4ng  the  bones  of  the  nose,  particularly  the  nasal  portion  of  the 
ethmoid  bone.  These  membranes  are  often  inflamed  to  siu^  4 
degree  as  to  occasion  extravasation  of  blood,  which  I  have  observed 
fcoagtilated  on  their  surface.  The  breathing  is  short  and  quick* 
and  the  breath  is  often  fetid;  the  teeth  are  covered  with  a  daik- 
looking  m\icus.  There  is  frequently  a  vomiting  of  a  gbry  fluids 
iThe  d6g  commonly  refuses  food,  but  his  thirst  seems  insatu^Ie, 
4nd  noting  seems  to  cheer  l\im  like  the  sight  of  water.  The 
bowels,  though  generdly  constipated  as  the  disease  advance^ 
are  frequently  aflPected  with  diarrhoea  at  its  commencemei^ 
The  eyes  are  inflamed,  and  the  sight  is  often  obscured  by 
miicus  secreted  from  the  eyelids,  or  by  the  opacity  of  the  comesl 
iHhe  bndn  is  often  kfl^ected  as  early  as  the  second  day  after  the 
Attack. '  The  animal  becomes  stupid,  and  his  general  habits  are 
changed.  In  this  state,  if  not  prevented  by  loss  of  strength^  .he 
Soaietin;ies  wanders  from  his  home.  He  is  frequeatly  ^i4eer 
vovrmg  to  expel,  by  forcible  expkatiom,  the  mucus  fffom  the 
fauces  with  a  peculiar  rattling  noise  ;  his  jaws  are  generally  smeared 
#ith  it,  and  it  sometimes  flows  out  in  a  frothy  state  from  his  fre- 
quent chamfong.  During  the  progress  of  the  disease,  especially  in 
its  advanced  stages,  he  is  disposed  to  bite  9nd  gnaw  any  thing  within 
his  reach.  He  has  sometimes  epileptic  fits,  or  quick  successions 
of  general  though  slight  convulsive  spasms  of  the  muscles.  If  the 
dog  survives,  this  affection  of  the  muscles  continues,  through  lifie^ 
He  is  often  troubled  with  fits  of  a  diflPerent  description  i  he  first 
itaggers)  then  tumbles,  then  rolls,  cries  as  if  whipped,  and  tears  xtp 
the  ground  with  his  teeth  and  fore  feet ;  he  then  liesdown  sense* 
less  and  exhausted*  On  recovering  he  gets  up,  moves  Ids  taily 
%ybkls^plpci4»  comes  to  a  whiistle,  and  appears  in  every  respect  much 
iietterdun  before  the  attack.  The  eyes  during  this  paioxysm  look 
hrii^  and  unless  readtied  dim  by  Dmeos  at  OfMicftf  ofdit  i 
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mted,aiid  totters  from  feebhness  in  attennplii^  to  walk,  or  fi^m.^ 
f  ■<!  \\  fafal3rsi9  of  die  hmd  kg*.  In  thU  state  he  son^etimes  lin^ 
gem  WB^ii  the  tMrd  or  fourth  wei^k)  and  Uien  either  begins  to  sho^ 
iigns  of  returning  health  (which  seldom  happens  when  the  synp^ 
tarns  hare  contmued  with  this  degree  of  violence)  or,  expires*  Da*^ 
rmg  convalescence  he  has  soraetinaee)  thou^  rarely,  pro&ise 
kmnonfaage  from  die  nose.  When  the  inflammation  of  the  lungi^ 
is  vaijr  severe,  he  frequently  dies  on  the  third  day.  I  knew,  an  ioi* 
ttence  of  a^iog  dying  within  twen^-four  hours  after  the  seizure^ 
mA  in  that  dhort  spa^  of  time  the  greater  part  of  the  Jungs  wa| 
fami  exudation  converted  into  a  substance  nearly  as  solid  as  die 
Uret  of  a  soicnd- animal.  In  diis  case  the  liver  itself  was  consider 
wtkkf.  inflamed,  and  the  eyes  and  flesh  were  universally  tinged  widi 
yellow,  dumgh  I  did  not  observe  any  obstruction  in  the  biliarf 
isets.    In  odier  instances  I  have  observed  also  the  eyes  l/poj^nf 


•  M  The  above  is  a  descripdon  of  die  disease  in  its  severest  fofsi^ 
hot  va,  this,  ae  in  die  diseases  of  the  human  body,  there  is^  a  grada^ 
L  in  ks  viol«ice«  There  is  also  uiother  affinity  to  some  buifaa 
.  vk.  that  the  animal,  which  has  once  gone  through  ity  very 
iBiely  meets  vridi  a  seomd  atteck.  Fortunately,  diis  disten^ier  if 
oot  communicable  to  man.  Neither  the  efiluvia  from  the  disease^ 
4og,  worn  Ai^  bite,  have  proved  in  any  instance  infectious.''' 

Dr»Oarwfa>also^ 

— sublatum  ex  oculis 

Quaerimus  invidi, 
liadi  condescended  to,  give  a  professional  description  of  it,  an3 
ju^^ested  a  mode  of  treatment  to  correct  its  malignity : 

««  In  dogs  the  catarrh  is  generally  joined  with  symptoms  of  der 
bility  early  in  the  disease.  The  animals  should  be  permitted  to  go 
about  in  the  open  air.  The  use  of  beuig  as  much  as  may  be  in  ^e 
air  iji  evident,  because  all  the  air  which  they  breathe  passes  tvice 
frroc  the  putrid  sloughs  of  the  mortified  parts  of  the  membraii0 
liAich  lines  the  nostrils  and  the  muscillary  and  frontal  cavities,  ths^ 
is  during  inspiration  and  expiration^  an^d  must  therefore  be  loaded 
<int^cant3igious  particles. 

^    •  ^  * 'Me4vCh]mig,TfaasftciiQv*Vel.t.i»$d»  \  ,    ^e 
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^  fVefth  milk  and  fre^  broth  fh6«ld.hr|;ma'tl»«i  r$ 
^uentijT)  aiKi  they  shdiild  be  suflbred  ta  go  outamon^grt«8»ii^]iici» 
diey  Sometimes  eit  for  the  purpose  of  wk  dmetiC)  aiid>  if  fK^Ua^ 
§iej  should  have  access  to  t  tunning  stt^tttnof  ^^vater,  at  the  cofttvv 
fious  mucus  ol^the  nostrils  generally  dftyps  into  die  wster  they  mm 
tempt  to  dtink. 

^  Bits  of  raw  fleshy  if  tl%  dt^  will  eat  thtem,  are  prefienred  tA 
teolced  meat,  and  from  fire  to  ten  drops  of  due  tinotufe  ^  oytunt 
(according  to  the  size  of  the  dog)  may  befiveft  witk- advant^^i 
#h^n  Ae  symptoms  of  deUtity  are  evideat,  every  six  hosrs.  M 
Houghs  can  be  seen  in  the  nostrils^  they  should  be  mdistentd  t^rioK 
iday  with  a  solutioh  of  sagarof  leadorakim^by  metntof  a^pcs^ 
ftr^  on  a  bit  of  whalebone,  or  by  a  syringe;  The  lotion  may  h^ 
tMtie.  by  dissokiiig  an  oimce  of  augar  oi  kad  or  akim  mi  a  pist  of 
*ater.'' 

'-  A  Vetetihary  professor,  Mr»  Blaine,  has  likewise  entered  lOtoa 
dissertation  at  some  length  on  this  disorder;  but,  after  the.fisttSM 
teig  exftratJtsirom  Dr*  Jenner  and  Dr.  Darwin^  it  may  not  be  tie* 
cessary,  periiaps,  to  add  any  other  ^bservatvms  tA  the  subject..       ; 

Mr;  Blaiffe  strongly  recomtnefids  a  powder  of  iiis  own  comptsk 
Con,  but  he  candidly  admits  t)ie  recov^y  of  the  dog  mrrljr  nf  n»ii 
in  Vt^  H(r&c^  cases  withoutthe  assisbmee  of  (he  ntost  po  wietf  ul  f  temgr 
khsi  ahd  'th^tt  th6  success  6f  his  ffwn.  is  «v«fti^  doobtMin  jSMh 
cases,  except  taken  in  a  very  early  Btlige  ntt  tivb  eom^dbidb.  > 

At  the  commencement  of  the  disorder  a  table 'Spooii6dt)£'t<i»n«* 
mon  salt  dissolved  in  a  little  warm  water,  haS  been  found  of  use  ^ 
and  some  gentlemen  have  administered  Dr.  Jaipes's  powder,  of 
which  they  have  given  a  third  of  one  of  the  papers  in  butteY,  and 
In  six  hours  afterwards  another  thinl,  keeping  the  dog  watm  neat 
ftc  ^re,  and  giving  him  plenty  df  warm  Ynilk  or  broth,  and  JjOunng 
ft  dcTwn  his  throat,  if  utwillrng  to  take  it.  .  ' 

The  foflowifig  remedies  have  ^'IsO  t'h^i'r  advbtates  r  "^^ 

'"■  A  gr^in  of  calomel,  fivfe'gTairts  of  rhaba'rb— to  ^e  t^Jy^fefl^v^i^ 
^hfejrday.  ^  :^ 

'  A  graih  of mhlih  mineral,^a  gi^ihof 'th^nti^etti^ife^ to bfe W^- 
ted  Oil  the  third  day.  ^  .      * 

In  one  of  the  latest  publications  on  the'Subfett,  Half  dft'dniitt  tS 
MltSt  dissolved  in  a  tea^cupfvl.  «f  warai.i9at6r,'hlfe  heen  directed  to 
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powder  o<tfcacoMhs» tad tiicilog  t»htktptw9xm*Iiihedkwf4m 
^mmutmtpmwKf  ia  9  dty  or  two,  siict^en  grsitaa  of  antimonial 
pawpih  i»  tyggfdgtt  «l  pcwdwcd  Ibx^love^  with  a  sufEci^nt  qaaaii^ 
afcoascfvciof  roses^  are  reeemmeiided  to  form  a  bolus,  which  i»  l# 
be  diTided  into  four  equal  portion9.  One  of  the$e  portions-ii 
to  be  gkrea  ni^t  and  moming,  and  on^he  thirdday  a  tea-dpt>ofifiil 
«£dPefanm  baork  may  be  given  three  rin^s. 
z  Selons  mud  Towells  on  the  back  of  the  neck  are  likewise  generaUf 
Mtsrted  to,  but  tliey  always  are  atJtended  with  pain/  and  leave  ai 
wfjtfsaa. 

.  'Mr.  Biaine'a  .  medicine  is  now  to  he  met  with  in  almost  every 
tawtt  in  the  kingdom,  and  thesefere  it  may  easily  be  procured; 
Xbefie-xicciirsy  however,  very  conwionly  such  an  irritation  as  to  ri«> 
^ttere  some  sedatiire  to  retain  w^tever  is  prescribed  on  the  stomal^ 
BMUscinaimstance  the  requi^te  dose  may  be  admbist!i»!«d,  nibed 
vm  little  butter  and  ten  drops  of  laudanum.  If  with  tbis' jr^ 
it  is  still  thrown  up,  the  laudanum  may  be  giren  alone^  attA 
•the  medicm^  in  half  an  hosr  afterwards. 

-•  .if^the  worst  cases,  however,  scarceany  of  these  difieveot  regimena 
fiisare  siKcessful,  and  the  disorder  may  he  termed  by  sotiie  persons 
the  OPPROBHIUM  VETERANiORUM,  though  With  more  propriety  one 
9£  those  cases  in  which  neither  art  nor  science  can  be  of  use. 

Tlie  malady,  however,  of  all  others  to  be  dreaded  is  the  czuht 
madness.  Wany  nostrums,  as  well  as  regular  modes  of  treatment, 
have  been  recommended  on  this  terrible  disorder.  Dr.  Mead's  rc?» 
ceipt,  which,  in  the  course  of  thirty  years'  practice,  he  informs  his 
readers  he' had  administered  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  consists  of 
half  an  ounce  of  dried  ash-coloured  liverwort,  black  pepper  powdeiP- 
ed,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  to  be  divided  into  four  doses.  The  pai- 
tient  must  also  have  recourse  to  the  cold  bath  every  morning  fa^ 
ting,  and  go  completely  over  head.* 

Sir  George  Cobb's  receipt  is  the  celebrated  Indian  one,  and  is 
composed  of  twenty-four  grains  each  of  native  and  factitious  cinnar 
bar,  and  sixteen  grains  of  mu8k,to  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powdier,  and 
mixed  in  a  glass  of  arrack  or  brandy,  and  taken  as  soon  as  possible, 

^  Dr.  Mead  had  such  confidence  in  the  pulvis  aotilys^us  that  he  ofttu 
wished  he  knew  as  certain  a  remedy  for  any  other  4i*SM^ 
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After  dihty  days  it  is  to  M  repeftted,  atRt  if  aftf  tmftwioiiiliri 
Mftis  appear,  die  same  qttsmtity  is  to  be  tiditR  i«aiediMily.  -  • 
'  Mr.  Hill's  medidnej  or  the  Orm^kirk  oae^  iits  enjoyed  £nr  m  long 
i|eri^  of  years  a  great  share  of  repu^tatfon  iti  the  «inii^  of 
ter.'  I  took  it  many  years  ago,  when  the  greatest  con&denee 
teposed  in  it,  apd  I  administered  it  with  success  to  a  Ffcaiich  kdy* 
In  ITS^j  who  had  been  bitten  by  an  outrageou^  mad  cat^  vAida 
died  mad,  and  was  from  the  nature  of  its  teeth  and  bits  a  very  iiati» 
^erotis  animal.  I  have  known  it  also  resorted  to  in  my  neigMMMiv- 
fcood  as  a  certain  remedy  in  cases  without  mimb^.  Thete  bi#B 
been  instances  notwithstanding  where  it  has  failed,  and  men  o£tke 
&^  talents  and  professional  erudition  have,  I  believe,  no  confideaoe 
iKdiateyer  in  it.  In  the  unfonunate  case  of  a  son  of  Admiral  Sir 
Wm.  Rowky,^  it  failed ;  and,  as  is  supposed,  vn^  a  p^^ient  olliie 
4iate  Dr.  Fothergili,  from  \i4iom  I  received^e  infonna^eii,  smdalio 
•with  a  person  in  Park  Lane,  near  Wigan.  Of  the  last  caee,  Iliave 
oidy  heard  the  report,  but  I  had  always  doubts  ol  tiie  meikimt 
^ng  taken  properly  by  Dr.  FothergilPs  patient,'  This  Orowkivk 
medicine  is  said  to  be  composed  of  calcined  oyster  shdlsy  fiole  Arxno* 
Iliac,  Fowtterof  ash-colored  Liverwort,  Elecampane  root,  andAlftm* 
These  ingredients,  it  must  be  allowed,  if  the  medicinet««Uy^Mi» 

'  No  other  remedy  is  ever  thought  of  by  the  populace  in  my  nc^ighbow^ 
hood,  and  as  the  accidents  are  very  common,  liroiB  the  m^bor  of  dogs,  in 
which  every  cottage  has  its  share,  it  is  extraordinary  fatal  efiiects  do  not  of- 
ten^ follow,  if  the  medicine,  as  i&  believed  by  the  first  medical  gentlemen^ 
is  of  so  little  use. 

*  Sir  William  Rowley's  son  took  the  Ormskirk  medicine,  and  was  attended 
•by  Dr.  Hurtter,wliose  professional  a*>iUties  every  medical  writer  has  r^orded. 
To  addition  to  the  medicine,  Dr.  Hunter  had  recourse  to  the  lunar  cansti^ 
Mod  after  applying  it  with  his  usual  at.ention  to  every  surface  of  the  wounds 
made  by  the  dog*s  teeth,  when  the  sloughs  came  away,  went  over  &em  a 
second  time  for  greater  security. 

'  Dr.  Fotliergiirs  patient  retired  into  his  bedchamber  to  take  the  medicine 
which  he  unaccountably  desired  to  take  alone.  After  his  death,  the  wood 
-chips  in  the  bedchamber  fire-place  were  found  coloured  with  a  pdwder  of  the 
iesact  appearance  of  the  Ormskirk  medicine,  so  that  there  seems  to  be  a  pnv 
liability  that  he  either  never  took  the  medicine,  or  threw  it  up  afterwards.  I 
liad  the  anecdote  from  Dr.  Fothergili  himself,  who,  though  he  had  not  any 
l^nfidence  whatever  in  the  medicine,  doubted  afterwards  if  it  had  been  t^en, 
4«  it  ought  to  havei)eeo,  by  bis  patient. 
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v.4«9Qnie  biM  bMA pFM^bfd  alsojaii^  Mr.  Cruik^ok saccMded 
wdiL  what  be  termt^  the  Soalce-FUl^  in  no  leas  than  fQimesA  mn 
stances. 

.  Dr.  Iifoseley>  the  author  of  an  Essay  on  Tropica}  J>iseases»  em- 
ploys the  lunar  caustic^  followed  by  Cabmel  to  aii  ipciptent  saUva- 
taat|>  and  it  aeeno^  with  success^  if  the  cases  which  he  has^  gi^^i>  ^i 
•correct  and  accurate.^  Cakunel  has  indeed  been  rftcommende4 
both  as  a  prerenttTe  and  cure»  and  Sanvages^  aQ  a^thor  of  established 
emditioa  on  the  Continent,  declares^  after  many  ^i^i^irles^  he  had 
jsot  learned  it  had  failed* 

A  very  elegant  treatise  on  the  subject,  doing  great  credit  to  tb^  ^ 
antbor  in  every  sense,  has  lately  appeared  from  Dr.  Gilnum.  He 
Msaattnefids  washing  the  biiten  part  immediately  with  the  Vqlatii^ 
ABLall  and  water,  and  has  applied  the  arsenic  solution  with  great 
adriDtage.  The  actual  cautery,  he  admits,  will  destroy  the  bitteft 
part,  but  as  he  thinks  the  Virus  may  remain  with  the  Eschar  apd 
be  ^sorbed,  unless  decQinposedj  he  prefers  e^^isipn  by  the  knife,' 
wiping  it  at  every  stroke,  as  it  may  otherwise  conmi\j(ni9a|e  itself  the 

I  have  suggested  these  different  modes  of  treatment,  being  all  ap^ 
idicable  to  th^  dog»  but  for  many  years  I  only  employed  the  Turbith 
j(4nqra)|  recomii^ended 'so  strongly  in  the  <«  Avis  au  Peuple,**  by 

'  Mr.  Peter  Brpwn,  of  WQrthington,in  Lancashire,  considers  himself  alsq 
\p  possession  of  ;he  Ormskifk  refnedy^  and  administers  it  on  every  accident 
in  the  neigbbou|rhoqd  without  its  having  ever  failed,  lie  vives  it  indiscri- 
n^inately  to  animals  of  every  description,  proportioning  the  dqse  to  the  ani- 
in^,and  taking  care  it  stays  upon  the  stomach. 

*  A  slight  salivation  seems  to  be  allowed  to  be  absolutely  necessary  by  the 
friends  of  this  practice;  but  though  there  may  be  time  to  create  it  when  re- 
curred to  immediately  on  the  bite,  after  the  ditorder  has  made  its  appearance, 
all  efibfts  tq  introduce  it  woiilcj  lie  too  late.  I  have  been  informed  by  Dr. 
^enner,  that  calopiel  h^s  not  apsw^red  ip  sptne  late  cases  the  expectations 
ooceforiped  of  it. 

^  One  of  n^y  cottage  tenants  ^^as  bitten  last  year  by  a  dog  who  died  mad.  l* 
sent  bitn  up  immedifitely  some  butter  of  antimony,  which,  as  he  made  rather 
too  free  with  it,  did  its  business  roost  effectually.  He  took  also  Mr.  Pe^' 
Brown's  medicine  and  has  continued  perfectly  well. 
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the  celebrated  Dn  Tiseot/  DnHiig  tweiny^bfte  yettr%  ikk  I  k9p% 
hounds,  I  never  knew  it  fail  on  any  occasion,  and  thodgK^f  wim» 
often  bitten  in  the  face  and  head,  with  the  precastioH  of  thcfir  btkng 
previously  wormed,  from  a  confidence  that  theneighbouriioodtwift 
no  risk,  I  never  destroyed  a  sihgle  one. 

Such  are  the  remedies  recommended  against  this  distressing  Ac- 
cident, but  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  a  preservative  against  it  is  not 
more  generally  adopted  by  the  simple  Operation  of  worming  the 
dog,  as  it  is  termed,  or  removing  a  small  ligament  under  the  tongue.*' 

The  ancients  even  supposed  it  to  be  a  cure  for  the  disorder,  hvtt 
they  certainly  over-rated  its  effects. 

I*liny  informs  us,  ««  Est  vermiculus  in  lingua  canum,  qui  vocatur 
Lytta,  quo  excepto,  infantibus  CatuHs,  nee  rabidi  fiunt,  nee  fasti- 

'  Mr.  Beekfard,  in  his  Tr^tisc  on  Hunting,  re€oaimendsTurbithMil«mt 

.    Eight  grains, 
Sixteen  grains 
Thirty-two  grains, 
to  be  taken  three  succcssiveday?,  the  dose  being  each  day  increased.  I  never 
gave  more  than  four  grahis  every  second  day  for  a  week,  and  found  them 
equally  cfficactous. 

^  Mr.  Daniel,  in  the  **  Rural  Sports**,  has  given  the  following  inst&Deet 
of  its  efficacy,  '^  under  the  hope  of  inducing  the  general  practice.*'  A  t^rnei: 
Iptch  went  mad  that  was  kept  in  tlie  kennel  with  forty  couple  of  hounds,  no( 
a  single  hound  was  bitten,  nor  was  she  seen  to  offer  to  bite.  The  bitch  being' 
of  a  peculiar  sort,  every  attention  was  paid  to  her,  and  the  gradations  of  the* 
disease  (which  were  extremely  rapid)  minutely   noted.     The  hydrophobia 
was  fast  approachmg  before  she  was  separated  from  the  hounds,  and  ^e 
died  the  second  day  after.    At  first  warm  milk  was  placed  before  her,  which 
she  attempted  to  lap,  but  the  throat  refused  its  functions;  from  this  period 
she  never  tried  to  eat  or  drink,  seldom  rose  up  or  even  moved,  the  tongue 
^welled  very  much,  and  long  before  her  death  the  jaws  were  distended  by  it, 
A  spaniel  was  observed  to  be  seized  by  a  strange  dog,  and  was  bit  in  the 
lip.    The  servant,  who  rah  to  part  them,  narrowly  escaped,  as  the  dog  twice 
flew  at  him;    a  few  minutes  alter  the  dog  had  quitted  the  yard,  the  people 
who  had  pursued  him  gave  notice  of  the  dog^s  madness,  who  had  made  a  ter- 
rible havoc  in  the  course  of  ten  miles,  from  whence  he  had  set  off.  The  spa^- 
niel,  who  was  a  great  favorite,  had  medicine  applied,  and  every  precaution 
taken :  upon  the  fourteenth  day  he  appeared  to  loathe  his  food,  and  his  eyes 
l^ked  unusually  heavy;  the  day  following  he  endeavoured  to  lap  milk,  but 
could  swallow  none;    and  from  that  time  the  tongue  began  to  swell,   he 
moved  himself  very  seldonij^  and  on  ihe  third  day  he  died.    For  many  hours 
previous  to  his  death  the  tongue  was  so  enlarged,  that  the  fangs,  or  canine 
teetbj  coiild  not  meet  each  other  by  an  inch* 
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AT^it^abe  on  ^re^lmmis.  73 

dim  MOtittnt.'''    And  the  uncertain  audi6r  of  the  Cynosophtum 

yhevM  Se  elSoj  exriiroofji^u  <rxciX>jxo^  ofj^otov  vsupoo  kstjytopf  %piv  ^  o5v  etxt^y^i^ 
Kui   AajSij  w-avTaTOV  Aaijctov  rotJ  xuvoj  otrrfO'ni'ifw  In  r?jj  yXcScrcn)^  auroD  xa^ 

The  Venatici  Scriptores,  or  the  Latin  Poets  on  the  chace,  have 
also  detailed  the  opinion.  ^ 

Plurima  per  Catulos  rabies,  invictaque  tardis 
Praecipitat  letale  malum :  sic  tutius  ergo 
Anteire  auxiliis,  et  primas  vincere  causas. 
Namque  subit,  nodis  qua  lingua  tenacibus  hxret, 
(Vermiculum  dixere)  mala  atque  incondita  pesti*. 

lUe,  ubi  salsa  siti  percepit  viscera  long^ 
-ZEstivos  vibrans  accensis  febribus  ignes, 
Moliturque  fiigas,  et  sedem  spernit  amatam. 
Scilicet  hoc  motu,  stimulisque  potentibus  acti 
In  furias  vertef e  canes,  ergo  insita  ferro 
Jam  teneris  elementa  mali  causasque  recidunt.' 

Nil  tamen  usque  adeo  prodest,  ac  prima  sub  ipsum 
Principium  morbi  rescindere  semina  ferro. 
Nam  qua  part^  imo  conjuogi  lingua  pakto 
Cemitur,  et  fauces  nativo  concolor  auro 
Pccupat,  in  rabiemque  feros  agit  usque  Molossos 

The  boiittds  were  some  years  afterwards  parted  with,  and  were  sold  in  lots. 
A  madness  broke  out  in  the  kennel  of  the  gentiemzin  who  purchased  man/ 
•f  tbem,  and  although  several  of  these  hounds  were  bitten  and  went 
mad,  only  one  of  them  ever  attempted  to  bite ;  and  that  waa  a  hc»und  from 
the  Duke  of  Portland's,'  who,  m  the  operation  of  worming,  had  the  won» 
broke  by  his  struggling,  and  was  so  troublesome,that  one  half  of  it  wa*  suA 
fered  to  remain.  The  others  all  died  mad,  with  symptoms  similar  to  thf 
terrier  and  spanid,  viz.  a  violent  swelling  of  the  tongue,  and  a  atupor  ren- 
dering them  nearly  motionless,  both  which  symptoms  seemed  to  iBcreat^ 
with  the  disease.  Daniel's  Rural  Sporttf.vo\.  i.  161, 168.  8vo.  IdOT. 

"  Plittii  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  29.  c.  SJ.    Paris  Qto.  1685. 
*  Cynosophium, 

Many  of  the' Greek  medical  writers,  according  to  Gesner,  have  entertained 
a^dnfot  whether  the  substance  was  a  worm  or  not.  They  Sewn  even  to  ha^^ 
denominated  the  complaint  itself  Lytta,  and  J.  Pollux  understands  the  tenn 

in  this  sense  %  No«rnnxa«rtt  ftiiim  xi/»wv  Tpf«*  Utvettky  woAiyga,  xwvayx^*  AXX  ^  ^v  *b JAy» 

Cap.8.MCfl3« 

!  OilU.  Mlsci  Cynegeticon.  383. 
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n  4  Tr^mife  m  Gr^imm^ 

Quem  31  qttis  potuit  ferrp  resecare^  potenteioa 
Is  tinti  ab$tulerit  causam,  stknulumque  f uroris*^ 

Ho^yer  enroiieo«$  the  aQcient  idea  of  the  operation  may  be  iti 
ki  full  extent,  as  a  preserratiye  against  mischief^  I  can  bear  mj  tes* 
tpioiiy  to  Its  efficacy.  I  have  seen  many  and  repeated  instances 
^f  its  preventing  any  injury  whatever  in  die  strongest  paroxysms 
ef  the  complaint  ^  and  I  have  confined  dogs>  who  have  died  mad 
atid  been  wormed^  with  others  of  little  value,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  the  experiment,  without  the  latter  receiving  any  incc»nre- 
luenee  whatever*  The  effect  indeed  appears  to  arise  from  a  mere 
Mechanical  cause,  for  the  tongue  being  sv^In  hangs  out  of  the 
smtA,  and,  having  lost  its  natural  check  by  the  removal  of  the  li- 
ipunent  immediately  under  it,  the  dog  cannot  withdraw  it  into  the 
inottthloUte.* 

Of  the  Podagra^  considered  by  the  ancients  so  cBfficuIt  of  cure,  I 
Ma  lay  little*    It  is  a  complaint  not  very  frequent,  I  befiev^  in  the 

'  Hier.  Fracastorii  Alcon.  ^69. 

*  Tbe  pperatioD  is  of  little  difficulty.  Underneatb  the  tongue  there  is  a 
•Mall  ligament^  by  which  the  motk)ii  of  the  tongue  h  regulated,  and  the 
skin  being  divided  by  a  htncet,  a  small  membrane  is  visible.  On  being  cut  at 
tbe  root,  it  is  easily  drawn  out  by  an  awl  or  crcwked  needle*  Case,,  bowever, 
abould  be  taken  to  draw  it  gently,  that  it  may  not  break,  and  tbe  whole 
iQust  come  out.  Should  it  breaks  the  lancet  must  be  again  used  wbert^  it 
-breaks,  and  the  remaining  part  drawn  om. 

The  efficacy  of  the  operation  bas  been  denied  lately  by  an  an^vacehnst 
^Hist  of  Canine  Madness,  8vo.ia09)of  some  celebrity.  I  ought  to  make 
ieme  apok)gy  for  this  indecoroa»  reference  (see  Ring  oa  Vaccination,  p.  ld> 
but  I  cannot  give  up  facts  of  wbirh  I  have  been  an  eye-wttness,  and  tbe  re*- 
de^  of  experiments  tbat  I  have  made,  on  the  soiitiry  instance  of  a  single 
anmiymous  case,  taken  from  a  provincial  paper;  in  which  case  there  was  no 
eertamty  the  operation  wa»  ever  performed,  or  performed  as  it  ought  to  have 
been.  Since  the  publicatioo  of  this  Treatise  on  Canine  Madness,  I  have  had 
tn  opportunity  c^  repeating  the  experiment.  In  the  year  lait^  a  greyhound 
bikb,  tw6^  yeats^old,  that  had  been  wormed,  died  mad.  She  continued  frook 
tbe  first  appearance  of  the  disorder  tUl  ber  death  loose  in  a  stable,  with  two 
•ther  dogs  of  little  value,  and  neither  of  them  received  any  injury.  The 
Mtob  died  with  the  symptoms  mentioned  by  Mr.  Daniel  in  the  ^  Rutal 
SfeortV'  with  the  tongue  luuch  swoln  and  with  great  stupor,  and  added, 
another  prdof  te  those  I  had  before  seen  of  tbe  advantage  of  the  operation^ 

^  Of  tbe  Podagra,  iElian  has  not  tbe  same  fitvorable  opinion.  Ki^  «2  nf^ 
mf^n(rttf  inr«w'«5  Ajw#^»^iwtt  i4^MMf.     De  Nat.  Aolmal.  Lib.  ly.  c.  4<V 

AAd  ▲rlstot|e  Agrees  with  bim.>— ^o»ry«i  it  wal   iik  voiAy^e  «f^M^ort«i^ 

i .  fiiitwAainaL  fib.  viii.  t.  22. 
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Imcc^  want  of  exefcbe,  and  hi^  Eviog  are  aapposM  *».heil» 
parents  in  the  htunan  frame,    and  as  th^  bnite  cnatioii  oaonolr 
ghre  into  such  excesses,  it  is  of  course  free  from  their  consequtaDSt 
and  die  maladies  occasioned  by  them* 
-  There  are  a  few  other  compbints,'  to  whkh  the  dog  is  i 
but  they  may  be  confined  aUnost  to  worms  and  the  mange*. 

The  worms  to  which  they  are  subject  may  be  ni^;ed  i 
mider  three  classes. 

The  Ascarides  of  the  human  body.  One  with  the  appeannee 
of  a  maggot  and  red  head  ;  and  the  Taenia  or  tape  worm.  Tilt 
Taenia  or  tape  worm  is  of  all  others  the  most  troublesome  and  dtt»* 
gerous.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  found  almost  of  an  incredMe 
^length  to  subsist  in  such  an  animal,  and  as  it  rolls  itself  up,  it  some* 
ttmes  creates  impenetrable  obstructions  in  the  intestines,  and  prodo* 
tes  fits  and  mortification.  In  all  these  cases  the  vermifuge  ff»r 
acriptions,^  calomel,  jSthiop*s  mineral,  aloes,  and  antimonid  alt»* 
ratires  may  be  giyen,  which  may  be  had  a  tany  Druggist's  and  also 
the  Lichen  Islandicus.  Mr.  Blaine's  worm  powders  may  be  also 
tried,  for  in  cases  where  one  remedy  does  not  succeed,  others  have 

'  To  accidents  the  dog,  like  other  a&imals,  is  equally  exposed.  Diffefeat 
reaiedies  must  of  course  be  applied  to  each,  and  no  general  rule  can  be  laid 
down  for  them.  The  Riga  Balsam,  when  genuine,  is  an  admirable  applk^ 
tion  for  cuts  and  wounds,  and  indeed  strains  of  every  kind.  The  followin|; 
iAfu&ion  has  been  also  warmly  recommended : 

Barbadoes  aloes— one  ounce^ 
Myrrh — three  ounces. 
Brandy — a  quart. 
Cork  the  bottle,  and  l«t  it  stand  in  a  bark  bed,  or  near  the  fire,  for  ten  ^fs 
or  a  fortnight. 

An  excellent  embrocation  for  strains  also  may  be  procured  by  infilling  ill 
half  a  pint  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  two  ounces  of  camphor,and  a  bulleckH 
or  cow*s  gall. 

A  bruise  on  the  stifle  is  a  more  serious  complaint,  and  is  sometimes  veigr 
difficult  of  cure.  Tincture  of  cantha  rides,  with  a  little  of  the  oil  of  oiigwium, 
or  any  other  of  the  warm  oils,  may  be  well  rubbed  on  the  part* 

*  Powder  of  tin  or  pewter — a  drachm, 

J£thiop*s  mineral — twelv^e  grains. 
To  be  repeated  every  second  day  for  a  week,  keeping  the  dog  warn. 

Akws  and  the  juice  of  wormwood,  with  hartshora  and  sulphur,  of  the  stse 
Qf  a  haiel  nut,  may  be  given  in  fat  or  butter,  and  is  generally  successful. 
But  the  lichen  islandicus  has  a  greater  effect.  Mowed  by  a  little  aloea  aad 
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•fito.be^tt  itort  Ibitittiaite,  ^ihmr  frmn  the  state  of  dit  ^og^eei 
•Iktttkak  The  mange  i$  a  dieorcief  to  which  dog$,  andpartic^itorljE. 
yoaiigonesy  are  often  liable,  and  at  frequentlj  arises  from  bad.fHett 
webMiVWj  and  poverty^  of  bkmd.  This  is  the  common  and  scabby 
mange,  and  many  recipes'  for  it  may  be  had  at  any  farrier's.  The 
Mwicimal  ointment,  with  the  addition  of  a  little' sulphur  and  gun- 
powder,^$isally  Muxeeds,  and  a  flannel  collar  withMerci^rial  ointment 
ll^i'beenafqpfied  by  some  of  my  friends,  but  I  have  generally  used 
a  strong  decoction  of  the  dried  leaves  of  the  common  Fox  Glove.*  1» 

Mr.  Beckf^rd  recommends 
. ;  A  Pint  of  train  oil, 

Haifa  pint  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  powdered  ginger, 
Half  an  ounce  of  gunpowder. 
To  be  mixed  op  cold  awl  robbed  in  frequently.    When  the  disowkr  is  iiiv«^ 
Mn^e^  the  following  ointment  bas,I  believe,  ajso  great  effect :  ^ 

Hellebore  root  powdered — six  ounces, 
Sulphur  vivum— half  a  pound. 
Black  pepper  powdered — two  ounces, 
Oil  of  tartar — one  ounce, 
Sal  ammoniac  finely  powdered — half  an  ounces 
Hog's  lard— one  pound, 
Olive  oil — a  pint. 
The  diseased  and  scabby  parts  to  be  gently  rubbed  with  a  little  of  the 
ointment  every  night  for  four  or  five  times,  and  the  following  purge  given 
and  repeated  the  fourth 'day  after  taking  it: 
Jalap — twenty  grains. 
Calomel — two  grains. 
Ginger  powdered — three  grains, 
Conserve  of  hips  or  roses — half  a  drachm, 
yf'xih  a  sufficient  quantity  of  syrup  of  buckthorn  to  form  a  ball.      After  the 
f  intment  has  been  used  for  the  last  time,  the  dog  should  be  well  washed 
^ifth  warm  water  and  sweet  soap  (taking  care  of  the  eyes),  and  kept  warm* 
The  sal  ammoniac  and  turpentine,  though  rather  lowered  by  the  hog's  lard 
aod  olive  oily  will,  I  fear,  be  still  painful. 

*  Three  ounces  of  dried  fox'glove  leaves  may  be  boiled  in  a  quart  of 
water  to  a  pint. 
To  make  dogs  fine  in  their  coats,  Mr.  Daniel  recommends 
One  pound  of  sulphur, 
A  quart  of  train  oil. 
One  pint  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
Two  pounds  of  soap, 
i»  be  Uised  oucc  in  two  or  three  months.    The  dogs  in  two  or  three  day*  af^ 
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18  ihuA  ihote  cleanly,  and  has  answered  what  could  be  wished 
from  it,  though  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  every  third  dty 
diree  drachms  of  the  antimonial  preparation,  after  which,  warmth 
is  necessary. 

Ther6  is  another  kind  of  mange,  called  the  Red  Mange,  which  is 
a  much  more  virulent  species,  and  has  often  baffled  the  ablest  practi* 
tioners.  To  what  it  may  be  owing  maybe  uncertain,  but  it  is  un- 
doubtedly not  occasioned  by  the  circumstances,  which  hare  been 
mentioned  as  productive  of  the  common  mange.  I  have  observed 
it  most  frequently  when  high  feeding  and  want  of  exercise  have 
given  a  degree  of  acrimony  to  the  constitution,  but  I  have  seen  it 
hereditary.  It  usually  comes  on  with  a  burning  heat  and  inflam- 
mation on  the  top  of  the  shoulders  and  back,  and  when  it  arrives  at 
a  certain  degree  of  malignity,  the  hair  comes  off  the  affected  parts 
as  if  they  had  been  scalded.  After  being,  to  all  appearance,  cured, 
it  will  sometimes  return  in  a  few  months,  sometimes  in  a  year  with 
all  its  former  virulence,  and  effectually  resist  every  attempt  to  era- 
dicate it.  The  corrosive  sublimate  wash  has  been  recommended, 
but  the  application  is  too  painful  to  the  feeling  mind  to  be 
adopted,  as  well  as  all  the  preparations  where  the  oils  of  turpentine 
and  vitriol  are  introduced.  On  this  account  the  Fox  Glove  Decoc- 
tion, or  the  simple  Mercurial  ointment  is  to  be  preferred  with  Mn 
Blaine's  Mercurial  Pill.  They  generally  afford  a  temporary  relief^ 
and  the  disorder  on  its  return  may  be  treated. in  the  same  manner. 
Of  many  perfect  and  lasting  cures  I  doubt,  having  seen  only  a  single 
instance;  but  there  is  still  some  consolation  from  being  able  to 
afford  even  a  temporary  relief  to  a  faithful  and  suffering  animal, 
«  who  is  sensible  of  every  kindness  from  his  master ;  is  grateful 
for  the  smallest  favor ;  who  guards  him  by  night,  and  amuses  him 
by  day,  and  is  perhaps  the  only  companion  that  will  not  forsake 
him  in  adversity."' 

terwards  to  be  well  washed  with  warm  water  and  sweet  soap,  taking  care  of 
^he  eyes. 

Powdered  chalk,   with  a  little  quick  lime  mixed  with  it,  dusted  over  the 
dogs  (taking  very  great  care  of  the  eyes  on  account  of  the  lime),  and  brushed 
off  afterwards,  will  clean  tlieir  coats,  and  destroy  fleas  and  ticl^s. 
»  Beck  ford,  on  Hunting. 
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REV.  SIR, 

Ik  the  pages  which  I  now  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  to  yott,  t 
am  indebted  for  most  of  the  principles,  and  many  of  the  facts,  on 
which  I  have  proceeded,  to  your  excellent  treatise  on  populations 
I  have,  therefore,  adopted  the  present  form,  as  the  most  suitable 
way  of  acknowledging  that  obligation.  Your  work  is  so  well 
known  and  so  generally  studied,  that  my  readers  will  readily 
distinguish  tl^iose  parts  of  tfie  arguments  for  which  I  alone  am 
responsible :  and  the  same  circumstance  will  render  unnecessary 
such  frequent  references  and  long  quotations,  as  would  to  many 
persons  appear  tedious.  This  wiU  be  the  more  easily  avoided  in 
an  essay  addressed  to  yourself  \  in  which  of  course  it  will  be 
allowed  to  assume  at  onc«  those  principles  which  you  have  estab- 
lished by  a  detailed  argument. 

It  seems  indeed  to  be  generally  admitted  at  present  by  the  think- 
ing part  of  the  community,  that,  desirable  as  pqpubtion  is  in  itself, 
tlie  only  rational  way,  not  only  to  render  it  efficient  and  truly 
valuable,  but  ultimately  to  increase  its  absolute  amount,  is,  not  by 
direct  and  positive  encouragemeot,  but  by  increasing  the  means  of 
subsistence.  By  what  methods  it  is  most  practicable  or  most 
advisable  to  effect  this,  is  the  principal  question  that  remains. 

Colonization  is  one  which  holds  out  appearances  peculiarly 
specious.  Besides  the  glorjr  of  extending  the  empire  of  our 
country,  and  of  spreading  civilization,  and  religion,  and  incieased 
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lia^^fkbess,  among^tNurbarous nations ;  "besides tfiebenefit of  (qiehkig 
a  new  vent  for  our  commerce  ;  the  system  of  colonization  seem$ 
to  hold  out  peculiar  advantages,  with  a  view  to  population  and  the 
means  of  subsisting  it.  To  unload  upon  unoccupied  space  our 
surplus  numbers,  who  begin  to  press  too  hard  on  the  resources  for 
their  support,  at  once  gives  us  new  citizens,  and  relieves  Aose  we 
already  possess.  A  place  of  refuge  is  opened  for  all  who  find 
themselves  unable  by  their  labour  to  procure  a  maintenance  equal 
to  their  wants  or  their  wishes ;  and  those  whom  they  leave  behind 
are  no  longer  cramped  in  exertion  by  their  competition,  nor  limited 
in  enjoyments  by  their  consumption.  Such,  in  theory,  and  such^ 
under  some  circumstances,  in  practice,  are  the  advantages  of  colo^ 
nization.  But  the  present  age,  superior  as  it  is  in  enterprize  and 
resources  to  all  that  have  preceded  it,  offers  at  the  same  time  such 
obstacles  to  colonization  as  will  probably  prevent  its  going  on  with 
mitch  spirit. 

The  remoteness  of  those  countries  which  we  now  naturally  look 
to  as  tlie  seats  of  our  colonies,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of 
supplying  and  supporting  them;  as  well  as  the  unwillingness  of 
most  men  to  undertake  long  voyages,  and  fix  themselves  at  a  vast 
distance  from  their  native  country,  and  from  all  the  connection^ 
they  may  have  left  there  •,  and,  I  may  add,  the  difficulty  of  pro^ 
tecting  a  colony,  when  weak,  and  of  restraining  it,  when  strong  j 
all  these  objections  operate  so  powerfully,  that  on  a  practical  view 
of  the  subject,  few  men  are  at  present  very  sanguine  in  theit 
expectations  on  this  point. 

To  cite  the  example  of  New  South  Wales, — to  detail  the 
individual  hardships  and  puWic  expenses  incident  to  the  first 
setrling  of  colonies, — and  to  point  out  how  inadequate  a  drain 
they  prove,  for  the  surplus  population  of  the  parent  state,  ii 
rendered  unnecessary  by  your  just  and  valuable  remarks  On  the 
subject.  ' '  '; 

Yet  no  one  I  conceive  would  be  more  ready  than  yourself  t6 
admit  the  advantage  of  pursuing  such  a  system,  in  any  case  wh^re 
these  objections  could  be,  entirely,  or  in  great  measure  removed. 
No  candid  reader  of  your  treatise  can  doubt  that  you  are  a  warm 
adirocate  fgr  |he  increase  ot  population,  by  every  means  which  dEiaH 
at  the  same  tiiiW  JAcrease^  or  at  l^'A  n<^  diminish,  the  r^tive 
NO.  XVIL  Pant.  VOL.  IX.  F 
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arttonx^et  ef  wbtisrwcc  ^  and  cdlom»tt]o&«  afagtn^ctpdty  comidfemc^ 
possesses  this  advantage  in  a  superior  degree* 

That  I  haire  any  system  to  propose  which  woujid  effectually 
accompli^  this  objecti  I  by  no  means  venture  confidently  to 
ptofessi  but  my  suggestions  will  not  be  witlu>ut  their  value  if  they 
only  sucxeed  in  leading  your  mind,  or  that  of  any  othersg  better 
judges  than  myself,  to  reflect  and  enquire  concerning  a  subject 
which  has  not  hitherto  been  sufficiently  attended  to« 

tKit  while  I  profess  myself  open  to  candid  correction  or  faif 
te(utatian»  I  must  at  the  same  time  deprecate  that  spirit  of  indis* 
criminate  obj<;fCtioa,  that  eagerness  to  find  fault  with  every  thing 
propcwedf  by  which  so  many  endeavour  to  establish  their  reputati^ 
for  acuteness.  To  assent  readily  is  with  them  a  mark  of  puerile 
credulity  \  but  to  hold  out  gainst  the  strongest  arguments^  none  :; 
to  overlook  an  imperfection  (and  imperfectipns  every  work  of  maa 
must  have)  is  an  unpardonable  weakness ;  but  there  is  none,  in^ 
overlooking,  even  an  overbalance  of  merits.  To  conclude  at  once 
that  if  there  was  any  thing  good  in  what  is  proposed,  we  should 
have  been  the  first  to  diink  of  it,  is  gratifying^  to  the  vanity  of 
human  nature :  and  it  is  more  agreeable  to  its  laziness  to  condemn 
indie  mass  with  careless  haste,  than  to  take  the  trouble  of  examine 
ing  and  distinguishing.  Some  who  are  too  lazy  even  to  seek  for 
an  objection,  are  content  to  suppose  one :  and  hence  it  i&  chat  we^ 
$o  continually  hear  the  answer, « this  certainly  never  could  succeed, 
or  it  would  have  been  tried  long  ago ;"  an  answer,  tha^  would,  if 
admitted,  create  an  eternal  barrier  to  aH  improvement,  but  which 
fte  experience  of  even  a  few  years  back  sufficiently  refutes* 

Trusting  however  to  'you.  Sir,  at  least  for  a  candid  hearing,  X 
wiU  only  premise  (in  order  to  obviate  the  premature  influence,  in 
the  outset,  of  some  objections'trhich  will  be  afterwards  considered) 
that  [  propose  to  begin  with  a  bare  and  general  statement  oi,  the 
plaa  proposed  \  then  to  point  out  some  of  the  advantages,,  and 
a»eet  some  of  the  objectiond,  which  present  themselves  on  that 
gMeial  view  %,  aodr  Ustfy,  to  oflfer  a  few  suggestions  as  to  tbe 
means  a^d  manner  of  carryini;  the  plan  into  execution. 

l(y  propo^  is  to  colonize  Ireland^  that  is»  such  pact* cl  it  as 
jV€^atfv^#eQt,chefaithesirffeMabfi^  productive  or  p^fulous^  «li4 
iim  k9^t4ikeiy  (ae^tt^ngi  now  staisid)  to  becmie  «o. 
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*  l^i^calciifateddiatthat  isFand  contains  little  i£atallk9i(ptobaUy 
Moee)  than  1»500»000  acres  of  peat«*bog  ^ '  (though  my  rea86nif%# 
#mild  hot  be  aflFected,  should  that  estimate  turn  out  to  be  conskle«i 
xMj  too  high).  Although  some  small  part  of  this  is  useful  ifl 
fimmishing  fuel,  yet  the  far  greater  part  (as  you  are  doabtkfsd  well 
aware)  is  utterly  unproductire  ;  and  is  indeed,  in  many  instatKe% 
a  yery  heavy  eril  to  the  country,  by  the  shelter,  and  stitt  mOtff 
perhaps,  the  hope  of  shelter,  which  it  affords,  occasionally  to  rebels^ 
generally  to  robbers,  and  constantly  to  vast  numbers  of  illegal 
distillers.  It  is  supposed  that  a  very  small  proportion  only  of  ihe 
iphits  distilled  in  Ireland  pays  duty ;  to  the  great  loss  of  govetn^ 
ment  and  the  far  greater  detriment  to  the  morale  and  Wjelfare  of  tbf 
people. 

These  bogs,  though  in  their  natural  state  perfectly  sterile^  are  hf. 
no  i!neans  in  the  predicament  of  some  rocky  or  sandy  soils  whidi 
no  culture  can  render  permanently  productive :  on  the  contraty  it 
appears  from  numerous  experiments  that  peat  bogs,  when  drainedi 
tnay  be  brought  into  a  state  of  more  than  av^rag^  ferity,  by 
▼ar ious  processes,  but  especially  by  burning  the  peat  itself,  afid 
iteauiuring  with  its  ashes  and  with  lime.  Most  of  the  bog^ 
being  intersected  by  large  ridges  of  limestone,  this  manure  iflf  eaaly 
procuraUe  :  in  some  situations,  sea^and  and  gravel  (which  firave 
been  found  to  answer  extremely  well)  m^y  be  employed  wiA 
adrantage.  And  as  the  peat  frequently  extends  M  the  depth  rf 
SO  to  50  feet,*  it  would  fomtsii  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  rf 
manure,  by  being  dug  up  and  burnt.  Thus  a  reclaimed  bog  wouM 
furnish  permanent  dressing  for  itself,  besides  that 'produced  by  the 
to>ck  kept  upon  it.     Most  of  the  bogs,  being  on  a  moderate  eleira^ 

*  A  Very  i interesting  account  of  the  Irish  bogs  may  be  seen  in  the  rtporti 
laid  before  Partiament  some  years  ago.  In  that  enquiry,  however,  n«  b«|jft 
wece  taken  into  the  account,  which  were  of  less  than  500  acres  io  extent; 
of  which  last  description  there  is  an  immense  amount,  probably  not  less 
altogether  than  that  of  the  large  ones. 

*  This  fvodigious  depth  of  peat  would  admit,  as  in  the  case  of  coal,  of  its 
Wing  dug  for  fuel  at  the  lower  stratum  (which  is  ever  the  best)  while  tb# 
•urface  was  cultivated :  but  indeed  the  quantity  is  altogether  so  idimei)»% 
t^  it  would  not  be  exhausted  for  centuries^  if  the  united  empire  was  ta 
Uun  nothing  etse ;  so  that  all  apprehensions  on  that  head  are  pecfectlj 
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Ii6n>  ofkt  ffti2Lt  facility  for  draining  ^  though  they  do  toot  in  gen^l 
^ike  chose  of  Scotiantd)  lie  so  high  as  to  be  exposed  to  a  «rid 
s^nospliere,  aad  the  remarkable  salubrity  (^  the  air  in  their 
tttighbourhdod^  occasioned  by  ^he  extraordinary  antiseptic  quality 
«f  peat^  oiers*  a  great  emjouragement  to  settlers.  A  contmry 
potion  indeed  is  entertained  by  some  perscms  from  confounding 
peat4>€ig  with  marsh^Iand,  which  is  of  ^uite  a  different  nature  {; 
l^t  enquiry  will  convince  them  that  the  abore  statenaent  ki 
#Dfretst^- 

r  Yet  Miiii  the  exception  of  5ome  places  in  England^  and  a  very^ 
fiw  in  kdand|  the  draining  of  peat-land  has  not  been  considered 
«s  a  desirable  speculation  for  individuals;  and  as  things  are  at 
pi^sent,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that,  even  in  many  centuries^ 
amy -considerable  improvement  of  these  vast  wa&tes  will  be  effected 
by  private  e^^ertion. 

k  doe^  not  however  follow  from  this  that  it  may  not  be  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  public.  Government  has  thought  fit  (whether 
wisely  or  no,  it  is  not  for  me  to  decide)  to  colonize  New  Holland^ 
irhere  not  a  settler  could  be  fixed,  not  an  acre  brought  into  cultiva^ 
^>n>  b«it  at  an  expense  about  treble  that,  which  would  be  incarced 
ifi  the  plan  I  am  proposing. 

'  :Tet  how  much  more  desirable  is  an  increase  of  population  and 
ffprcrdttcdve  territory  in  our.  own  islands  at  home,  than  at  die 
A^t^Mxtes  !  This  is  sufficient  to  shew  at  least  that  there  are  some 
•aascaiable  grounds  for  the  plan^  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  rejected  as 
^rima  facie  absurd. 

>  But  it  may  be  urged,  on  the  principles  of  Doctor  Smith,  that  to 
withdraw  a  portion  of  our  capital  from  a  more  to  a  less  productive 
employment,  is  to  injure  the  public  by  diminishing  the  national 
weahfa  'f  and  that  if  other  speculations  were  not  more  productive 
tfcan  the  improvement  of  the  Irish  bogs,  capital  would  soon  find  its 
tray  thithet  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  without  any  dread  of 
pid>lic  interference. 

. '  These  two  principles  (on  which  jointly  the  objection  rests)  I\idU 
eonuder  separately  :  I  will  first  offer  a  few  reasons  which  will  lead 
ii»  to  doubt  whether  it  be  quite  certain,  in  this  case,  that  capital 
will  necessarily  flow  of  itself,  to  the  most  profitable  employment  i, 
and  I  nvill  then  endeavour  to  shew  th9t>  even  if  that  pwit  W9^ 
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^rsftfted/  ItiH  t^  plah  in  qti4$sik>n  wmM  f^gma;  aNhcaitttiges  ol 
^jfaer  importance,  even-thto  the  increase  of  nsMJond  weaMi.     •  •  i 

The  first  branch  of  the  ailment  th*it  I  am  to  comid^TV  i^'tiiili 
if  ^th^  scheme  pr(^osed  wa^  a  profitable  employment  dfrcaj^fksd  ^ 
would  be  taken  up  by  in4i#dttals,  without  ^my  need  of  pyUbr 
support;  To  this  I  answer,  1st.  tha^it  is  notorious :  how  grtata 
want  there  is  in  Ireland  of  persons  possesring  sufliaient  <apkal)  uA 
sufficient  spirit  and  industry,  to  undertake  and  carry' on  specubMibM 
fsi  ittipi^vement  on  a  'krge  scale.  Of  Englidi ;  capitalists^  on  *th# 
other  hand,  very  few  possess  any  accurate  knowledge  of  the  tin^ 
fof  tMhgs  in  Ireland  |  and  those  few  naturally  preferlaying.outtiMSf 
pipltal  eitlier  in  the  improirement  of  the  very  estates  they  reside  upoo^ 
Of  at  leaslt  in  $ome  concern  near  home,  which  they  canmamageorover** 
see  hi  person,  without  quitting  their  friends  and  country^  and  whi^ 
pfiMis^  furnishes  employment  to  the  poor  of  their  own  neighbour- 
hdod.  Surdy  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceiTe.tfaat  a  moddnito  ftoSk 
Am  obtain^  woidd  generaUy  be  preferred  by  the  indiTiduri,reiPW 
to- the  diance  of  A  greater,  purdiased  at  the  e^peiise  of  tbt 
difficuhies  and  inconiremencies  attending  either  a  oosiceni  maiia 
by  agents  at  a  distance,  or  a  removal  from  his  home  and 
t^s^  especially  when  the  eontinually-^iistuybed  statse  ef  Ii«tand 
{•'•'Considered,  and  the  actual  danger  to  wbidi  a  few.  unprotecteH 
aeltJeirs  would  be  exposed  from  the  jealousy  of /the  natives.  .Jkmk 
let  it^be  remembered,  that  ^1 1  have  here  said  ixmcerning  Ei^Mab 
capitalists  applies,  in  tiearly  its  fuU  force,  to  the  gre^r  pa|:t  o^  tkm 
principal  Iriis^  proprietors. 

^ly.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  weight  in-  die  ctioumstanee  I  havt 
ake^y  mentioned,  viz.  that  bog-land  whai  once  brought  init 
cultivation  would  probably  supply  itself  wi^h  an  almost  i^KhauHt- 
bie  s^re  of  manure,  qver  and^bove  what  other  Un4  comniltdy 
produces  %  so  that  it  would  be  never  likely  to  lose  its^  for^tyy  or 
require  any  heavy  fresh  expense.  This  gives  to  ti^.impvoveiMflp^ 
in  question^  a  character  of  great  permanence ;  which  tatk^  poMip 
Is  #«ery  tmpormnt  point,  but  do^  not  equally  infli»Mi€0iindtvi4u^ 
for  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  it  is  not  only  the  ^gMattieits^  b|it'l^ 
«IiK0din«ss^.prolit  that  usually  attracts  aipitalw  Th(^h  iHon  are 
IM  ^t^piedieriiirseiessr  about  their  posleifityif  y^t  ^y  cert^u^ 
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iii.diefjwife««t  return  H^viiig  (Mr  i^wn  life  time»  and  dliuring  the 
Urgest  portion  <^  th?!:  life  4jme, 

HcAce,  ^w|^  there  are  probacy  many  i?^^s»  in  Miihich  planting 
VPPItH  be  in  tibe  long  run  the  oiodt  pr^&^ble  imp^vement  of 
ceitaia  spo^  of  laiKlj  yet  we  seldom  find  it  c^rrt^d  on  with  $q 
W&u^  spmt  as  thoee  exertbn9  which  promise  a  speedier  (^lon^h^ 
kuthe  end,  perhapS)  smaller)  return:  except  indeed  by  those  who 
fifid  amusement  by  adorning  tiieir  grouadsi  or  who  are  actuated  hf 
piri>Ue*^irtted  motives^  The  generality  of  thole,  who  ac£  from 
saflre  ofdinary  self-interest,  would  prefer  to  such  ?n  improvement 
^  planting  trees,  «<  seris  factura  nepotibus  umbram/^  any  spec^iH 
tia^  ^ich  wo^d  aibrd  a  considerable  return  at  once,  even  thi^agh 
ihat  return  should  cease  altogether  at  the  e/id  of  DO  or.  90  yeai«p 
T»  die  public  on  the  contraryi  the  permanence  of  an  imf^ovoniMt 
|»  a  point  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  would  b<^  regi^rded  ars  of 
lavre  weight  than  the  speedinefs  of  the  return,  ^or  this  refnon 
then  among  others  it  appears  possible  that  the  ^euhtfion  I  pi^^oat 
jjMtty  actnaily  answer,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  though  it  is  not 
preinrred'by  individuals. 

9d,  Lastly  it  should  be  remembered  that  sueh  a  scheme  as  thf 
dflMlig  and  fertilizing  of  bog*laiKl  would  probably  answer  mtt^ 
ketler  on  a  large  than  on  a  contracted  scale :  the  machiiwry  mA 
hkm  would  go  n»tch  further  in  proportion  y  while  the  sup^rintQii^ 
Attitt  woifld  acquire  experience,  and  the  workmen,  siipei^r  skilL 
Now  it  is  for  the  public  to  consider  what  will  answer  best  on  a 
i»^  sctirie  'j  but  the  private  speculator  of  course  con^ders  in  vrfiat 
Mmiser  the  limited  sunb  which  constitutes  his  capital  may  be  laNl 
-fttt  to  the  best  advantage* 

Thtse  argitments  do  not  indeed  ctirectly  prove  that  the  im^oy«^ 
nlMit  of  the  Irish  bogs  would  actually  prove  a  profitable  speeu^ 
fisfi  to  the  puUic ;  but  they  are  sufficient,  I  trust,  to  do  away  in 
great  me^sute  die  force  of  the  oppose  argument  \  which  rests  M 
4t^  presumption  that  if  the  speculation  lud  been  prdtohte  )t 
"^ould'have  been  undertaken  by  individuals. 

As^fOr  Afe  r^  slate  of  the  case,  that  will  probably  be  lo«9i 
^  vftry^ac;cordit^  to  paftkular  cfircmnetanoef  x  ^  a^feiifi  ^  dN^ 
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of  hnas  ox  other  mamtre)  woiiU  tend  to  pfodoce  a  ipeeiUcr  or. 
biger  return  m  some  ca^es  dian  in  others. 

Bttt  for  the  present  I  wiQt  for  die  sake  of  afgdmeot^  sniipoaa  it 
jgranted  that  ^e  capital  cequured  for  this  purpose  m^t  bate  beaa 
emphyyed  m  some  other  way»-so  at  to  produce  a  larger  retiinu  It 
renatns  then  to  shew  diat  even  under  tlu^  opposition  the  schema 
would  be.  attended  with  such  impoitant  national  advanta^pes  ai 
would  much  more  than  countcibalance  the  ob|eption» 

1st*  It  mu^  be  d>senred  that  the  improvement  I  propose,  b#tag 

agfioMkueal,  would  have  a  direct  tendency  to  inerease  the  mo%as  «f 

subsisteace  \  whereas  a  great  part  at  least  of  the  capital  whkh  tlui 

scikeaEiieJia^49tfe%  would  probably,  in  the  erent  of  its  not  being  adoptedf 

be  dtvacted  to  manujactures,  instead  of  the  improremeot  of  land,  in 

pWMsding  for  die  superbr  important  of  this  latter  branch  I  h^a 

I  shaU  %Qk  be  isonsidered  as  an  enemy  to  manufactuies :  but^  ^Iirt 

they  are  ahready  favored  and  eneouragedf  at  leaat  in  their  due  jm^ 

pMtkMS^  smd  that^  most  dangerous  consequenoes  would  leai^ 

ffom  *too  e)^clusive  a  partiality  for  them,  in  preferenoe  to  i^icii^ 

tore,  which  i#  of  such  paramo^t  necessity,  has  been  proved*  ui 

vottr  essay  on  populationj  by  such  forcible  &ind  luminous  wrgumeats 

as  adhsit  of  no  refutation  $  ^d  require  no  addition.    I  will  coi^nt 

myself  with  a  brief  comparative  view  of  the  two  modes  of  emptRp 

ing  «apitaiy  which  I  am  noir  ^uppo^mg  to  be  Wought  into  compel 

tirio^     In  the  one  case  the  capitalist  raises  up  (and  partly  ptrbaft 

^tbdrawi  ft^m  ajgticulture,)  a  population  which,  we  must  adoiit 

to  be  <xfmparauvely  vi<;ious,  sickly,  and  degraded  i^  liaUe   to  be 

suddeiBdy  th^rown  out  of  employment  by  successful  forei^p  corajp^ 

ikhm,  or  perhaps  by  some  caprice  of  fashion  gt  home!  andsubk 

sii^iig.prolMiUyy  in  a  gre^t  mea^Rfe,  qu  such  an  increased  imjiofti^ 

tiM  <tf  corn  as  might  le^ve  this  country  nK>fe  aiid  niece  at.tibo 

mercy  of  iforeign  powers.      In  the  other  $ase  we  raise  up  a 

populataQn  compar^ively  heathy,  iQX)Qpeat|  and  happy  i  subsisting 

1^  the  provisions  produced  by  |heir  own  industry,  and  probsdilf 

contributing  a  surplus  portion  of  those  provisions  lo  the  common 

stec^  of  the  rest.   Now  supposing  the  former  of  these  speculations 

oflwred  a  ^pme^bat  larger  return  of  interest^  it  can  hardly  1>q 

4ouh(ed|  ^hs^  i^  would  l^e  prefeirr^  by  the  individiii^  ca|pitalist ;  U 
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nJsBkf'l  dunk,  mm^ Jmf^  toiie  <kmbtod|  litattlie  eitii^lii^)fai:pqiHk 
tician.woaU  pre&r  the.otter. 

Agricultural  speculations  then  tio  trot  appear  to  be  unvorAy  the 
aitteadpn  of  aigaod.gov'emment»  even,  when  ihey  do  not  offers  cbm<- 
pand  .with  trade  and  manufactures*  such  a  auperiority  or  equality 
of  profit  as. to  obtain  the  preference  of  iodividuala:  a  conclusion, 
vi»di  indeed  is  mo^  satisfactorily  made  out  in  your  argument  tm 
ibe  subject. 

2dly.  But  the  propiosed  scheme  possesses  a  most  important  ad«> 
vaiitajge  over  other  agcicuhural  impro¥ements$  an  advantsige  which 
indeed  I  am ,  inclined'  to  lay  more  stress  upon,  than  all  the  r^st  put 
together.      .        ^         . 

,  That  Ireland^  upon  the  whole,  is  very  far  from  being,  in  a  secure 
o#  in  kny  respect  a  happy  state,  is  unfortunately  too  notorious  to 
flb^  proofs  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  the  lower  oj^^ler^  ai^^ 
in  ^.most  parts»  miserably  ignorant,  depressed,  and  degraded  iH 
duracter  \  and^  too  .frequently,  turbulent,  ferocious,  'and  4isaf» 
ffi^ed. .  All  admit  that  it  is  high  time  somethmg  shdudd  be  (biiM^ 
to  inoprove  the  state  of  -the  country  %  but  they  are.  by  na  means 
i^reed,  wiiat  that  something  is :  and  the  pbns  which  b^ve  ]i)ecn 
hkhestQ  adopted  have  proved  no  more  than  imperfect  palUiitiipes^ 
The  state  of  Ireland  is  still  such  as  to  occasion  regret  and  alarm  ; 
n^ret,  that  the  natural  cap^ilities  of  the  country  and  the  people 
di^uld  not  be  made  the  moM  of ;  and  alarm,  at  having  a  w^dt 
a^.  Tulnersible  point  in  the  body  politic,  which  like  an  ill-healed 
sirotod,  is  ever  ready  to  break  out  afrj^sh^  on  the  occasicm  of  aiiy 
^XMme^i  exertion,  or  privation. 

To.in^gme  that  any  one  simple  expedient  would  at  once  reipedy 
«U '•these,  evils,  would  be  the  height  of  presumption:  s^vetal^ 
-besides  that  which  I  am  now  proposing,  have  at  various  times  pv^ 
tainted  themsehf^s  to  my. own  mind  \'  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 

■The  exoesdive  number  of  absentees  is  complained  of,  and  not  without 
feason,:%s  one  of  the  cbief  unpedimeuts  to  improvement  in  Ireland;  bat  no 
efleciteal  expedient  has  yet^  as  far  as  I  know,  been  s^ggested^  for  induing 
the;  threat  Irish  proprietors  to  reside  on  their  e3tates.  It  appears  to  me  that 
there  is  one,  and  only  one  way,  by  which  this  object  might  be  attained : 
viz.  by  holding  every  third  or  fourth  seafiion  of  Parliament  in  Dublin,  and 
lavoYtng  Ireland  \ritb  the-  royal  presence  for  a  proportionate  Umet  this 
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^lerS)  more  effectual,  will  occur  to  those  whose  superior  aMlity  in 
inventing  may  be  seconded  by  the  power  of  executing.  But  it  doe« 
;^tK)t  seem  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  introduction  and  conti^ 
Auedinfliix  of  a  considerable  body  of  loyal,  protestant,  well*taH^t,» 
arid  industrious^  settlers  from  England  and  Scotland,  wooH  hare  x 
most  powerful  tendency  to  diminish  the  evils  in  question,  and  to  pro- 
duce a  gradual  but  continual  amelioration  of  the  genetal  state  of  the 
country.    It  is  probable  indeed  that  at  first  they  would  be  tegardedf 
with  that  ferocious  jealousy  which  is  so  commonly  shet^n  toWatds* 
new-comers  by  the  most  uncivilized  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  a|id 
which  acts  so  powerfully  in  deterring  single  settlers  ;  but  tf  i'^C0n-^ 
siderab^le  numberi    sufficient  to   afford   mutual   protection,   w«rtf 
Si^tted  together,  they  would  not  have  much  to  fear  from  thU  jea-' 
lousy*  J  which  indeed  might  be  ejcpected  very  soon  to  wear  away,- 
as  th^  natives  perceived  that  the  new-comers,  settling  on  land  entireljT 
tmoccupied,  could  not  hi  any  way  interfere  with  them.      On  Ad 
other  hand,  what  might  not  be  expected  from  such  a  popuilttoftt 
rising  up  in  the  very  heait  of  the  most  turbulent  and  wildest  parts 
of  Ireland  }    The  illegal  distiller,  the  robber,  and  the  rebel,  would 
find  less  and  less  hope  of  shelter  in  the  bogs,  now  drained  and 
etidosed ;  and  the  colony  itself,  while  it  furnished  a  strong  fore* 
to  deter  or  to  oppose  the  rebellious,  would  at  the  same  time  hold 
out  a  most  profitable  example  of  provident  and  thrivhig  iodtlstry^ 
ti  agricultural  skill,  and  of  moral  and  intellectual  8u{)eriority.   An4 
tKe  intercourse  and  intermixture  which  would  of  bourse  gr^^hially 
take  place  could  not  fail  to  give  additional  efficacy  to  the  iniluenct 
of  this  example,  provided  government  were  but  sufficiently  watcb* 
ful  in  repressing  every  tendency  to  party-spirit  and  iitberal  prejij^ 
fice.      Nor  would  this  probably  be  so  hard  a  task  as  some  may 
imagine :  it  is  not  always  die  most  dissimilar  that  are  the  hatd«tt 
to  reconcile;  it  is  among  those  who  are  all  equally  barbarous,  ttllea^ 
lightened,  and  ferocious,  that  it  is  the  most  difficult  to  pta»W« 
concord;    as  is    sufficiently    manifest    from    the   krc^condks^ile 
though'  utfmeariing  feud  whith  is  well  kno^nto  prevail*  between 
th^'two  parties  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  Irish. 

ipeasure  is  so  simple, Just,  and  obvious,  and  at  the  satne  time  so  likely  to 
prove  effectual,  and  so  much  called  for,  that  I  cannot  but  wonder  it  Has  nevcf 
fcSeh  adopted. 
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At  aay  cate  however,  ^ven  supposing  that  no  beneficial  efie«t> 
was  produced  on  the  pre-exUting  populatioa  (which  however  is 
extremely  improl^abk)  yet  the  mere  numerical  addition  of  a  loyal 
^tA  efiuitent  body  of  subjects,  in  the  very  qpot  where  ^y  axe 
most  wapUed,  could  not  fail  to  prove  an  immense  augmaiution  of 
iikQ  streoglh,  ref^urces»  and  internal  tranquillity  oi  the  couotry.  If 
{as  might  fairly  be  ei^pected,  in  a  course  of  years)  a  considerable 
portion  only,  far  short  of  the  whole,  of  the  Irish  peat  bogs  were 
culbiviited  and  settled,  it  is  probable  that  they  would  maiotaiti 
a  pc^lation  of  more  than  half  a  million.  I  need  not  enlarge  go  the 
adi^uitages  of  such  an  addkion,  especially  when  it  is  considee^ 
ihal  it  iiHKild,  be  obtained  not  b^y  any  plan  which  wonld  diminisb 
the  supplies  of  the  rest,  or  make  us  niore  dependent  cmi  impofrted 
corn*  but  by  one  which  would  increase  the  supply  in  the  home 
marl^t.  Nor  should  that  circumstai^ce  be  forgo^n  which :  halt 
been  already  stated ;  that  the  bogs  in  thd^-.  piesient  s^^  (£ar  the 
grealaet  part  oi  them)  are  a  heavy  positive  eyil.  You  have  remarlied 
veery  justly  that  waste  land,  as  sudi,  is  not  ta  he  considered  as  thm 
cause  of  the  poverty  or  other  evil$  of  a  country,  but  is  to  be  odsk 
aidered  as  dmng  neither  good  nor  harm,  any  more  than  if  it  had' 
never  existed :  but  it  is  evident  that  this  reasoning  does  npti^ppty 
to  Um  present  case  \  and  that  it  would  be  mu(^  better  for  Iveba4 
if  fw>st  of  the  exteoMve  peat^bogs  (suppoung  then^  never  to  be  ia^ 
pin'red)  were  sunk  in  tbe  ocean*  This  positive  evil  the  measuoe 
ptiopMed  would  greaMy  tend  to  remedy :  and  I  niight  a4df  that  by 
so  deifig  it  could  hardly  fail  both  to  diminish  the  expences  which 
are  now  usually  incurred  in  maintaining  a  military  force  in  Ireland^ 
ei^  al^  to  increase  very  considerably  the  revenue  arising  from  ^ 
•(liiliQeries*  These  are  arguments  deserving  fbe  consideration  e# 
tbftse  ivbo  are  accustomed  in  their  view  of  every  measure  to  lode 
40  ibe;  mere  question  of  profit  and  loss ;  but  I  am  inclined  to 
negfvrd  the  other  advantages  of  the  proposed  scheme,  aa  of  mudi 
bigber  ia^jjonanoe  tb^i  the  increase  of  wealth.  Though  I  am  £sr 
fieoa  eensidering  (ao^dii^  tp  some  authors)  population,  abstract? 
edly  and  universally,  as  the  pi^tif^l  chief  good  ^  yet  tbe  promotion 
of  a  virtuous,  happy,  and  self<^subsisting  population,  is  surely  not 
.more  unworthy  of  being  pursued  as  an  ultimate  object,  than  an 
augmentation  o£  disposable  revenue.    It  is  only  with  a  view  to  the 
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fiaol  increase  of  humaii  hai^inees,  that  wealth  itself  can  be  t^ 
ganled  as  truly  desirable. 

I  wish  it  to  be  utul«rstood»  therefore,  that  such  an  increase  of 
fOfttlattoa  as  I  have  betfn  describing,  together  with  the  ameltora^ 
tioQ  of  that  already  existing,  are  what  I  am  inclined  to  regard  as 
by  far  the  most  important  advantages  of  the  plan.  I  shall  conclude 
by  throwing  out  a  few  hints  as  to  the  manner  of  carrying  it  into 
^xecotioi!* 

It  would  be  better,  peihaps,  that  it  should  be  at  first  set  on  foot 
by  ladividittals  than  by  Government.  You  will  observe  thatt 
hidierto  when  1  have  spoken  of  individuals  in  contradistinction  to 
tbe  public,  my  meaning  was,  persons  acting  from  motives  of  private 
palf'ilrttfest  ^  and  in  like  manner,  by  the  public  I  mean,  not  merely 
the  Government,  but  any  person  or  persons  acting  with  a  direct 
view  to  Ae  public  advants^e. 

Now  it  is  generally  found  that  the  members  of  a  volaiitat)r 
aMMiatioo  act  with  more  zeal  and  spirit,  and  are  therefore  better 
fitied  to  overcoi|(ie  the  difficulties  of  first  setting  out,  than  the  Ufoil 
agents  of  Government:  and  moreover  Government  in  genetel 
shews  a  prudent  reluctance  to  engage  in  any  scheme  whose  usefuk 
neee.  wd  pn^dtcabUity  has  not  been  established  by  experiment  t  it 
leaves  kidividii^s  to  make  the  trial ;  but  is  ready,  on  the  ev^Qi  ^f 
sttccese»  to  lollew  vf  ^k  plans*  From  Gevemment  then  wt 
sIkm^  £^  um^'  time,  look  for  nothing  more  than  protection  and 
support  (  biit  afterwards,  when  the  first  essays  had  pf»r»J 
jsneceorful,  we  might  fairly  expect  active  patronage  and  as$iKt» 
ance^ 

Supfiote  dten  a  certain  sum  raised  by  subscription  ta  ftNrm  a 
fmMl  which -would  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee;  whi« 
this  haA  amounted  to  what  nnght  be  considered  an  ad^uate  mtm 
to  b^n  with,  a  p<)rtiQn  of  it  should  be  laid  out  in  the  purchale  of 
seme  bog^land,  and  the  remainder,  in  the  draining,  lice*  ol  she 
vrftflr  er^a  part  of  the  purchase :  this  should  then  be  either  let  m^ 
Jofif  leases  or  sold,  at  a  low  rate,  to  such  English  or  Scotch  settlers 
jie  fhoidd.  be  willing  to  accept  so  advantageous  an  ofier,  and  shouM 
Jhr  judged  suitable  in  point  of  industry,  skill*  and  moral  h^tta»  imr 
the  end  proposed.  A  due  number  of  farm  houses  and  cottages 
^^loidd  be  either  built  by  the  committee,  or  stipulated  for,  to  be 
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Imllt  by  the  settlers ; '  who  shotild  be  bound  to  engage  and  bring 
with  them  a  certain  number  of  labourers  from  tTieir  own  country. 
As  they  would  be  enabled  from  the  low  rate  at  which  they 
obtained  the  laifjd,  to  offer  high  wages,  they  would  probably' find 
no  great  difficulty  iti'  fulfilling  this  condition ;  espeo^lly  as  the 
labourers  would  at  a  low  rent  obtain  cottages,  with  perl,  ips  a  small 
portion  of  ground  attached  ;  such  as  should  be  (according  tb  your 
|udicious  remarks  on  the  subject)  insufficient  for  a  full  subsistence, 
but- enough  to  supply  the  comforts  of  a  garden. 

Thfe  size  of  the  farms  might  vary  according  to  circtimstances  ; 
»Ad  if  honest  and  industrious  settlers  were  in  any  case  unable  td 
pay  down  their  purchase  money  at  once,  a  part  of  it  might  be  left 
#n  mortgage  of  the  land,  to  be  paid  by  instalments  after  they  had 
begun  to  reap  the  profits. 

The  purchase  money  thus  returned,  I  will  suppose  to  be  consi- 
jeraUy  less  than  the  sum  laid  out,  as  I  have  reckoned  the  land  to 
be  disposed  of  at  a  low  rate  :  when  therefore  this  was  increased  by 
accumulation  of  interest,  or  additional  subscriptions,  to  the  amount 
^-ihe  original  sum,  the  same  process  -should  be  repeated  $  and  t^ 
Dfl,  indefinitely. 

It  would  probably  be  thought  expedient  to  reclaim  a  pretty  ferg<^ 
jportion  at  once  5  in  order  that  a  considerable  body  of  settlers  might 
to  sent  over  together,  who  would  thus  afford  each  other  suppdtt, 
#oekty,  and  mutual  encouragement.  But  it  would  perhaps  bfe 
Mimable  to  purchase  a  larger  tract  of  waste  than'  would  4^ 
H^Uim^d  at  once;  and  so  to  portion  out  the  part  that  was 
unproved,  that  each  farm  should  have  a  certain  quantity  of 
midfained  bog  attached  tp  i^  This  would  affbrd  a  sttn^ultts  to  the 
industry  of  the  settlers;  who  would  be  strongly  incited  4Jo  employ 
tbose  portions  of  leisure  time  when  there  was  little  or  nbdhfttig  to 
^4tione  on  their  farms,  in  gradually  bringing  this  waste^land  into 
cnltWation ;  and  thus  forming  an  increasing  provision  for  th^vt 
idcpeasing  population.  By  this  means  a  large  additional  quantity 
of  waste  land  would  in  time  be  .  fertilized  at  an  expense  which 
might  be  considered  as  absolutely  nothing ;  since  the  greater  pau 
of  the  time  and  labour  employed  on  this,  would  otherwise,  ^umq 
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tiecQ  nezjAj  vnsted.^ .  This  circumstance  alone  might  mxkt  At 
•pecidation  tarn  out  pn^tgblj  in  the  end^conmdered  in  a  nsddot^i 
point  of  vi^w  $  Aoagh  it  is  evident  that  it  would  very  little  ajbct 
the  private  speculator*  This  consideration  therefore  should  ht 
^dded  to  the  argumetuts  which  have  been  already  adduced  oaf  thitt 
hessid. 

Should  Govenwnei]it  hereafter  think  fit  to  devote  an  anmiai 
eun^  to  the  promotion  of  so  beneficial  an  object,  the  progress  of 
colonization  would  go  on  with  continually  increasing  rapidity  4 
Atnce  the  purchase-money  or  quit  rents  (however  low)  would-be 
forming  a  continually  greater,  addition  to  the  yearly  sum.  l%ue 
while  the  dreary  wastes,  instead  of  affording  shelter  to  a  lawleM 
banditti,  were  overspread  more  and  more  with,  a  thriving  and 
useful  race  of  cultivatoirs,  a  continually  increasing  drain  would  be 
opened  fpr  our  surplus  population  at  home. 

To  infer  froin  what  has  taken  place  in  many  other  cokmieS)  that 
there  would  in  this  case  be  much  difficulty  in  procuring  ai^  ia 
subsisting  settlers,  would  surely  indicate  more  despondency  titaa 
«ottnd  judgment.  You  l^ve  remarked  with  great  reason,  that  men 
will  in  general  submit  to  considerable  liardships  at  home  jcather 
than  embark  for  a  distant  colony  of  which  they  can  know  nothing 
but,  frofn  representations  of  the  very  persons  who  invite  diem  to 
goi  where  they  are  likely  never  to  hear  more  of  the  fnends  they 
have  left  behind ;  and  whence  they  will  hardly  find  an  opportustty^ 
should  their  expectations  be  disappointed,  of  returning  to.  tfaaar 
country :  but  you  are  the  last  person,  I  am  sure,  to  think  of 
concluding  from  this,  that  the  same  feeling  and  in  the  same  degree 
will  exist  with  respect  to  Ireland;  a  country  of  which  they  may 
gain  iirfurmation  from  so  many  quarters,  in  which  they  may  hear 
regularly  from  their  friends,  and  from  which  they  may,  if  dissatis- 
fied, so   speedily  and   so   safely   return :    especially  when  it  1$ 

'  L  understs^nd  that  this  is  the  way  in  which  improvement -has  bee« 
effected  in  the  greater  part  of  that  small  proportion  of  hog-Land  which  has 
hitherto  been  brought  into  cultivation  in  Ireland:  viz.  from  the  neighbont* 
ing  cottagers  gradually  encroaching,  as  it  were,  on  the  peat-moss,  by 
employing  on  it  whatever  labour  and  dressing  they  could  froso  time  to  time 
apire. 
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dmsktered  ttnt  the  inconveniences  and  wants  and  -helple^^^i  df 
a  cwfany,  dependent  on  farfetched  amif  precsrriom  sofipKes,  tantibt 
bef«lt  in  a  country  where  erery  necessary  and  convenience  df  life 
4i(ia^  be  pretty  easily  purchased.  There  seems  therefore  no  i^asdn 
-to  doubt  that  not  c«ily  the  pressure  of  Want  (to  whi^h  many 
industrious  individuals  in  various  places  must  always  be  accidei^tally 
ieiiposed)  but  also  die  natural  desire  df  all  men  to  better  their 
€«»adkion  would  induce  a  sufficient  number  to  accept  the  ofl^r : 
he  who  had  acquired  agricultural  skill  and  saved  money>  as  a 
farmer's  upper  servant,  would  be  delighted  to  occupy  on  easy  terms 
a  £arm  oi  bis  own  \  and  a  common  labourer  with  a  brge  family 
would  be  tempted  by  an  increase  of  wages.  If  these  motives 
inSunKed  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  population  ef  Great 
Aritain,  it  would  be  amply  suAcientrfor  the  purpose  in  question. 
The  aboriginal  Irish,  for  reasons  cAviously  resulting  from  what  has 
%«en  said  above,  would  not  be  admitted  as  members  of  the 
proposed  colony;'  but  diey  might  advantageously  and  with  great 
b^sefit  to  diemselves,  be  employed  a$  labourers  in  draining  and 
odKrwtse  preparing  the  bog-land.  Government  would  have 
vmoos  peculii»r  methods  of  procuring  both  workmen  and  settlers. 
1st.  There  seems  no  reason  why  convicts  should  not  be  employed 
ill  ctttting  drains,  &e.  (a  laborious  yet  healthy  occupation)  much 
more  "advantageoasly  than  at  Botany  Bay ;  and  any  additional 
tnmble  or  ^pense  that  might  be  incurred  in  guardmg  them  (whic^ 
«vai  &ere  is  not  smftM)  would  be  much  more  than  counter«balanced 
by  the  shoftness  of  the  voyage*   ^ 

*  It  is  possible  that  nfjany  of  the  Irish  (of  iho-^e  especially  who  are  on  the 
H^jftfich  for  M^y  occasion  c»t' complaint)  might  be  offended  at  this  pteferenee  as 
an  insult  to  their  nation :  birt  the  answer  is  obvious,  that  they-  are  fully  al 
liberty  to  pursue  the  same  scheme  themselves :  by  draining  other  bogs  and 
settling  their  countrymen  upon  them.  For  if  the  sclieme  proposed  was  to 
be  immediately  followed  up  with  the  utmost  vigour^  there  would  stilL 
temain,  a  century  hence,  abundance  of  unreclaimed  waste  for  them  to 
iwprove.  Indeed  nothing  would  be  more  desirable  than  this  kind  of 
emulation.  But  any  considerable  mixture  among  the  settlers  would  I  think 
tend  to  the  failure  of  the  plan. 

But  if  the  Irish  proprietors  refuse  to  cultivate  and  people  these  wastes, 
.  they  cannot  surely  complain  that  others  should  attempt  it.  Such  complaints 
would  savour  of  the  spirit  of  the  dog  in  the  manger. 
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^  tbe  zfip^ndix  to  jfour  esssif  j^oil  bavf  adfiertiMI  to  a  ptan  ^ 
Ifwardiflig  with  a  cott^  smd  a  smali  piece  oi  lap4  4IMb  seMift^  b$ 
|9ay  baye  servedf  with  meritorious  bebaviopr,  for  a  certain  period : 
if  $iich  allotii^ent^  were  made  (of  the  xachimed  poat-bog«  of  Irf  kuMl) 
t^des^MTv'mg  soldterst  either  regular  or  militia^  and  fip^iaMy  sucti  ad 
liad  sorted  in  that  very  country  ^  besides  the  other  ad?aiitage»,ii^li 
your  plan  hold^  out,  there  would  be  the  addidoosl  oiie,^oonlif|ii^ 
gUy  ^m^lying^  to  a  country  so  liaUe  to  disturba&c^  a  fOf^thtioft 
tiot  of  actually  embodied  8<^diers,  (and  theicefbre  perhaps  Ijma 
likelj  to  excite  feelings  cf  irritation)  yet  of  men  aciquaiftted  wtlli 
ihe  use  of  armst  and  accustomed  to  discipline^  and  thus  <api^k 
both  of  defending  themselves  and  tbeir  fellow  settkfs  ^mmt 
marauders,  and  also  of  acting  promptly  and  boldly  when  caUed  lor* 
on  the  occasion  of  any  serious  insurrection. 

J  am  aware  that  som^ihit^  of  the  k^  fras  formerly  attoo^fd, 
on  a  small  scale,  in  Scotland  ^  and,  in  the  majorily  of  iost^MDi^ 
proved  unsuccessful ;  most  of  the  settlers,  after  a  time,  fnriihiit 
their  cottages  in  disgust*  But  it  appears  to  me  that  this  may  be  wliboUy 
accounted  for  from  sever^  circumstances  which  in  the  prseicoc 
case  might  be  aUog^her  avoided,  i.  In  the  first  place  these  £mau 
appear  to  have  been  for  the  most  part  neither  fertile  nor  wdl* 
improved ;  and  consequently  must  (especially  in  «tch  a  ciinaite  as 
Scotland)  have  required  severe  l^xir  and  promised  no  very  ab«n* 
dant  return ;  2dly,  A  circumstance  of  much  more  cousequcAce  is, 
that  tliey  were  bestowed  on  veterans,  who  luid  beeti  so  long  in  tb^ 
service  as  to  have  acquired  completely  military  habks,  and  to  have 
lost,  from  long  disuse,  all  skill  and  industry  in  agricultural  labors  i 
Srd.  Lastly,  these  settlers  seem  to  have  been  scattered  about  at 
considerable  intervals ;  which  alone  would  generate  disgaet,  hooL 
a. want  of  the  society  they  had  been  used  to.  Whereas  in  the 
plan  now  prc^>osed,  young  men,  who  liad  not  long  served,  wottld 
be  settled  on  well-improved  land  in  a  favourable  climate,  and  in 
considerable  bodies  togi^er,  so  that  they  would  have  tbetr  foinatf 
messmates  for  neighbours. 

Such,  in  most  respects>  were  the  Roman  cdoniis  duiSng  dw 
most  flourishing  periods  of  the  state :  an  institution  whidi  probably, 
con^ibuted  more  than  all  other  causes  toge^t,  to  enable  Rcnneto 
retain  so  firmly  such  extensive  provinces,  (notwithstanding  the 
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kS!ppi^Alk\t'w^yif\Atki  they  wepe  gayenied)  and  to  defuse  so  wi4eljr 
:andr  60  peruMMfeiidy  her  htigitage,  institutions  and  marni^s. 

9d.  The  last  hiat  I  have  to  Arow  out  on  diis  head,  relate?  ^ 
Ae  reKef  and  empjoyment  of  paupers.  Eren  tfie  most  zealous 
advocates  for  the  natural  right  of  the  poor  to  relief,  will  aHow  that 
4hey*<)«^  to  contribute  to  it  as  far  as  possible  by  their  own 
\At0t\  and  even  that,  should  tHs  labor  turn  out,  on  any  occasiout 
4a  be  but  little  profitable,  it  is  still  desirable  to  keep  the  parish 
>j»Oor  employed  rather  than  idle:  the  only  question  is,  how-to 
Jtmploy-  them  in  the  best  manner.  The  objections  to  their  being 
€»igag^  on  a*  large  scale  in  manufactures,  have  beai  so  clearly 
)5tMed  by  yourself  and  others  that  it  canned  be  necessary  for  me  tof 
«iifarge  X3ip6n  tk^n« 

It  is  indeed  evident  that  manufactures  so  supported  must 
tittitfeps  with  the  profits  of  tl«^  independent,  and  probably  m©re 
«iilftil  and  industrious  workman;  and  consequently,  though  they 
nMiy  in  each  case  s^wnenrhat  lighten  the  burden  of  those  who  are 
actually  supporting  these  poor,  yet  that  same  burden  must  fall  the 
laesie  heavily  elsewhere.  Besides  which  it  should  be  considered 
thsa  the  moi!^  they  are  confined  to  se<ientary  manufactures,  the 
tamt  they  will  be  exposed  to  the  evils  of  filth,  sickness,  &c.  If 
on  the  other  hand  those  who  are  maintained  by  a  parish -are 
employed  in  agricultural  labors,  in  their  own  neighbourhood^. 
there  irtbe  same  danger  to  be  appreheiided,  as  in  the  former  case,^ 
ttf  dirir  interfering  with  the  profits  of  the  independent  laborer  ; 
vi^ich  evtit  as  it  would  in  this  case  be  more  local,  would  for  that 
rtasoa  be  more  severely  fi^lt.  But  if  those  whose  labor  is  insufficient 
f©r  their  support,  were  employed  by  the  public  in  cultivating  the 
bislt  pcKtrbogt,  they  would  interfere  with  nobody  :  for  not  only 
would. no  agricultural  laborer  elsewhere  be  at  once  thrown  out  of 
employmem,  but  even  in  the  event  of  their  producing  such  ail 
iocreasfid  supply  of  corn  as  for  a  time  to  lower  its  price,  we  may 
ii«*8Ufe  diat  the  consumption  would  very  soon  overtake  that  supply. 
And  the  great  advantage  of  such  a  plan  would  be  that  their  earnings 
would  at  cnice  enable  them,  not  (as  in  the  case  of  manufactures)  to 
iridbdraw  from  others  a  portion  of  the  common  stock,  but  to  supply 
themselves  independently ;  and  eveil  increase  the  common  stock  of 
pioyifiont» 
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•  It:  wo^  cw uiniy  be  tuqtut  fbir  tef  govemmtnt  to  coB^f S  to 
emigraiioii  ftay  ,«f  itajb^eoM  wko  mre  ahfe  luiidl  cMmw  IC)  mbi 
ttst.^hffyiliehres  nt  Wme :  Iwt  wh«n  » 'n»ft  throws  h'uMwtf  nptai  the 
public  {or-suppoit^  he  cannot  htxkj,  coiDj^biii  («f«ii:ML  the  aiqpp^ 
aitsoti  of  his  hnviiig  a  natural  right  tojsitoh  HqnHVt)^iflt  it  «Mahi 
b«  a^iM^^id  htm  in  the  manner  attd  mwkr  the.  cimdidcms*whiek  the 
jpuUic  «ka]r  find  coaTeuieftt ;  at  least*  if  he  is  not  Awk  to  enftt 
W]t  severe  hardshif  or  privation.  .It  is  a  just  thou^  homdy  ptoc 
veri3!,  that  <<  beggars  must  ^ot  be  choosers ;''  but  m  tcmh«  i£.we 
compare  (he  condition  of  the  poorJamost  woridiousaty  or  otfilheee 
who  receive  parish  relief  at  home,  -vvith  that  in  vriudi  thef  fl^j^ 
^e  .placed,  according^ to  the  proposed  scheme,  (widkoitt -aay  ini 
^naied  expeiiGe  to  ihe  public,)  we  cinnot  fail  to  eooxixgkar  diatilit 
la^er  would  be  the  object  of  choice,  to  every  one  vrloo.  ms  naiif 
acquainted  with  both  situations.  .    .  : ..  ^ .  ^ 

•And  it  duNiU  be  remembeeed  that,  atoosdicg  to:'  die  pMCiUirs 
al  jMcsesent,  a^  man  is  often  obliged  in  orderito  obtMt  teiisf^  to'qite 
the  spot  and  the  friends  to  whichhe  has  beeaawcmtoiaed  mostflwr 
of  his  Ufe>  and  remove  to  a  distant  parish.         .       ...  -^  : 

U  %uch  paupevi  as  were^^ble  to  wprfc^  were  to  be  msfiaj^^ 
goyeiauHant  m  the  jmamier  ptt^osed,  a  sal«kai:y  disfiuftion  j 
very*  easily  be  {nresesrved  between  tlkm  «idr  the^comncts  who  \ 
be  sentenoed  to  the  .same  labor.  The  two  classes  would  of  i 
be  kept '  always  separate,  and  would  be  itistingiMhed  by  iSaA 
dcf  86 }  to  ihe  convicts.  wouM  be.  allotted  the  miore  severe  fcod^ete» 
fdeauut  labor;  the  others  mij^t  be  allowed  more  Ifterty,  ^beetar 
fare*  and  a  greater  share  of  comforts  and  om^entexices^  imd.hiighr 
after  a  time,  q\\  good  bf^viOur,  bt.setlifd  in  the  poss^isioQ'^Aft 
cottage  and ^a  portion  of  laiid*  .  r  *;  r' ..-/ 

It  Qould  noti  I  think,  he  fairiy  objected  dial  Ah  mea«ire  i 
be  any  impri^per  in(ei^erenee  wWi  the  coneems-  of  any  ] 
pasishes  %  since  the  whole  maes  of  paupers  must  ukiimitely  \k  wmbi^ 
tatneda ^me  how  or  other*  by  the  whole  mass  of  ^  rnirtttunilft 
a^  the  laws  which  enforce  their  maintenance,  diott^  not  sitininhi 
Med  hgr  officers  app<Hmed  by  government,  are  by  nameeos  bf  iht 
aatuve  of  bye-*la^s,  but  puUic  and  general  enactmeftts^ :  'Xlit 
public  therefore  may,  without  any  undue  encroachment,  tabs  ^wktf^ 
measures  it'thiuks  fit,  for  their  better  executicm.  .  , . '  X\ 
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it^hammmti  to  \m dialiiicdf  undentoodf  Aftt vAmI  tea 
pfopoaiag  IbnM  ae  iMCctsary  pact  of  die  maui  aikeme. 
'.  Olbtr  iribittwofidd  proiidilf  be  deviatd,  if  die  geii«ra^  «^ai^i# 
<c^«fiitMii  u'wMi  were  once  nsolvod  upon>  fair  fiiiditig  means  to  C9Xtf 
h  jmo  exectukm^  nd  Ibr  demiog  from  it  tBtious  sulK^difist^ 
adtantafta.  The  few  bole  Inots  Iteiftetiiniwtt  out,  are,  Itniet,  sttf* 
fimnt  t9  sbew,  dntt  suchmeans  and  sncii  advantages  maybe  fottt^ 
••dithiis  toghre  some  addiiioiiai  w«%ht  to  wi^rt  has  been  urged  ia 
&90C  of  tike  grnaral  piinotple  of  the  proposed  scheme.  That 
Mbane/affMars^to'OKe  t&  kakA  but  »lTaiitages  so  perfectlf  attain-- 
•l^e^eo  immensely  valuablc,,ai>d.iRdeed<^JSuch  pressing  necessity  mi 
the  ffMent^t^tteof  thit^;s,  that  tf  I  have  h%&i  at  aU  suecestful  i» 
fMriHf  adequate  e3»pr^ssia0to.my  Ktots,  I  can  hardly  thmk  thsit  A# 
Siib|tct  wiU  be  dismissed  with,  neglect,  by  those  who  give  it  a  ean* 
did  ««a«dMration. 

.  i  tmre  iksfpoacly  iadied-f0ri>onie  m  moka^  upon  many  import*- 
infejpointa iatimateiy  eonnicfted  with  the  sul^ect;  becavser they  ate 
tkbtr  aheady  knovnt  m  eamly  may  be  known,  from  many  recent 
piiblicatiMfi,  For  diis  reason  I  fatre  entered  into  no  general  dis^ 
^iiiieii  of  die  principle  of  population,  which  bis  been  so  ably 
treated  fay  yonrself  \  nor  of  the  comparative  advantages  of  manu^ 
fsictar^  and  agriculture,  amd  the  importance  of  directing  a  large 
pois^Dn  of  our  capital  to  die  latter :  neither  have  I  attempted  any 
detailed  account  of  the  distresses  and  dangers  to  which  Ireland  is 
eaqpched  \  nor  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  peat-bogs,  and  the 
proocB&of  bringing  them  into  a  state  of  permanent  fertility,  without 
tntfadrawing  from  other  lands  any  portion  of  their  stock  of  ma* 
sime«  All  these  subjects,  and  many  others,  intimately  comiected 
with  the  present,  have  been  ably  and  amply  handled  in  various 
^iWkirtM'is,  wluch  win  be  found  fuUy  to  establish  the  facts  I  have 
wnoiied,  and  to  warrant  the  conclusions  I  have  drawn. 
-  Idct  then  the  unprejudiced  enquirer  consider  with  the  eamestnesi 
^e  wifaject  demands,  whether  we  have  it  not  In  our  power  by 
fSk^itingJthis  measure,  to  accomplish  simultaneou^y  several  of  the 
«bst  hnporunt  objects  thatxran  be  proposed  for  the  ptMic  benefit^ 
namely,  to  fertilize,  without  injury  tp  other  lands,  an  immense ' 
^^Mion  of  .waste,  which  is  now  not  only  absolutely  useless,  (and 
likely,  without  public  interference,  ever  to  remain  so),  but  also  ex* 
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tfemdy  MtAauM$i  to  tlie  coiMtry ;  to  hMen  our  dapendenoe  on 
foreign  eonntries,  by  increasing  die  home  Mppiy  of  food  i  to  open 
n  moiente  but  constam  drain  of  onr  torpliu  popniatton  in  Great 
Britain,  and  at  the  same  time  to  raise  up  a  nost  riluabk  addtdoml 
popolacion  in  Ireland,  not  only  wkliout  any  decrimem  to  die  rest  of 
tbat  country,  but  with  the  greatest  benefit  to  it  in  point  of  isiety^ 
tran<}aillity,  and  improvement  $  in  short,  to  obtain  an  iMpoftant 
acce»ion  to  the  general  mass  of  pidiMc  strength  and  happiness  fnm 
that  very  quarter  which  has  hitherto  been  the  most  fruitful  source 
of  misery  and  crime,  the  principal  cause  of  public  imeatiness  and 
alarou  'If  it  appeared  to  the  pubiic-spirited  and  ooidid  inqoifer 
diat  these  advantages^re  within  our  reach,  he  could  not  surely  hew 
#iSate  to  ejcert  himself  in  promoting  the  adoption,  eMMnr  of  ^ 
means  I  have  suggested,  or  else  of  such  others  as  lie  m^htdiink 
more  conducive  to  so  valuable  an  end»  The  object  I  Imvuin  view 
cannot,  t  diiidc,  but  be  allowed  to  be  so  importsmt  and  benefittM  dot 
it  wouM  be  inexcusable  to  regard  k  ^fridi  indiAf eoce :  but  I 
should  most  sincerely  rejoice  if  abler  poUticiasis  were  to  suggest 
improvements  as  to  the  method  to  be  adopted  for  attaining  it. 
I  am.  Sir, 

with  great  respect,  fcc.  flrc. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


XHERE  is  nothing,  perhaps,  more  remarkable  throughout 
the  hbtory  of  Philosophy,  than  the  recession  Jrom  sini' 
fUcity  anidfdvdrmUiyy  tb  partkvkuritgan^  cornplexity  : 
Hence  modem  philosophers  are  engaged  in  the  boundless 
research  of  particulars^  concerning  which  they  present  us 
views  of  surprising  subtilty  and  precision,  but  altogether 
destitute  of  that  breadth  ^priniiple  which  distinguished  the 
philosophy  o£di&and|{ft%  the  .(Jajgu^al^parcft^  their  oi;i^. 

We  find  accordingly  that  the  diflFuse  philosophy  and  sci- 
ence of  modern  Europe  sprung  immediately  from  the  Ro- 
mans,—the  Roman  from  the  sects  of  Zeno  and  Epicurus  y 
the  sectaries  of  Greece  were  the  fruitful  offspring  of  the 
schools  of  Thales  and  P^tfestgo^iSj  tod  these  sages,  natives 
of  the.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  transplanted  philosophy  into 
Greece  from  Egypt,  Chaldea,  and  the  East. 

Such  are  the  historical  relations  of  philosophy  in  the 
abstract,  and  if,  in  descending  from  this  height,  we  rqputl 
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its  phUosc^Ucal  relatkms,  we  find  a  gradual  decline  from 
the  pure  intelkchud  philosophy  of  the  East,  upon  which 
religion  and  morals  depend,  through  the  sensual  doctrine 
of  Epkurus  in  which  the  Grecian  schools  terminated,  to  the 
material,  physical,  or  natural  philosophy,  which  distii>- 
guidies  our  own  times,  and  while  it  augments  the  number 
of  material  goods^  diminishes  their  security  by  bang  far- 
thest of  all  removed  from  the  moral. 

Thus  all  the  long  train  of  philosophers,  from  its  first 
dawn,  has  built  upon  it^  prrtioiiive  mwerftil  foundation^ 
more  and  more  particularising  in  succession,  whereby  the 
branches  of  philosophy  have  been  extended,  while  the  root 
has  been  neglected :  but,  "  if  you  will  have  sciences  grow,** 
says  the  great  Verulam,  ^<  you  need  not  be  so  solicitous  for 
the  bodies ;  apply  all  your  care  that  the  roots  may  be  taken 
up  sound  and  entire.'* ' 

It  is  accordingly  the  design  of  the  present  Essay  to  ixivesk 
tig^e  the  root  and  ground  of  philosophy,  in  quest  of  /fe 
principles^  relations^  and  purposes  qf  nature^  art^  an4 
science.  -        * 

'  Adv.  Learn,  p.  177. 
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OF 


THE  SYSTEM, 


!• .  Xhe  philosopher,  mvolved  as  a  part  iu  tlfiat  universe 
which  it  is  his  desire  to  interpret,  like  Archimedes,  wants  a 
place  on  which  to  rest  his  powers  to  raise  the  world..  His 
first  posilidn  must  be  a  part  of  what  he  has  to  prove  ;  it  is 
in  vain,  therefore,  that  he  endeavours  to  elevate  his  system 
upon  that  which  is  absolute^y  independent ;  for  though  h^ 
may  perpetually  exhibit  th^  ground  on  which  he  stands  by 
changing  his  place  within  the  sphere  of  all  possible  l^now- 
ledge,  he  cannot  do  so  by  transcendence  or  anteriority. 

2.  He  presumes,  therefore,  to  centre  his  system  upoi> 
something  conditional  or  granted,  to  be  proved  and  sus- 
tained, like  the  world,  by  the  universal  coincidence  of  th^ 
system  itself :  still  arguing  in  a  circle  that  would  be  vitious 
for  a  being  o\it  of  it,  but  is  not  so  for  him  who  i^  confined 
within  its  limits,  and  a  part  thereof. 

S.  In  other  words }  since  that  which  is  universal  must 
comprehend  its  own  foundation,  the  ground- work  of  an 
imirersal  system  can  have  no  positive  proof  or  support  but 
that  of  universal  coincidence ;  yet  if  the  foundation  assumed 
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<QAfirai  no  repugnattee,  the  (ta^ybg  it.ti^l  ifitolYe  w  ab^- 
jsiurdity:  htnce  die  first  poattons  of  the  philosopher  ai^ 
Bptr'ptored  but  granted : — ^he  cannot  assert  his  ground  oH 
the  oi^  haiul,  and  cm  4^ft.otbei&  k^cgnnot  be  d^iiicd  him.  .  * 

4*  A  system  fe  a  whole  cdnskting  of  parts  or  princq>le6 
ess^dally  related  or  coordinate  to  some  design  or  purpose; 
and  such  it  is  presumed  is  the  universe  of  the  pbilo8opfa«r« 
If  then  principles  and  purposes  be  the  extremes  of  his  Pfw^ 
tem,  and  he  possess  no  pow^r  of  tnanscending  it,  it  appears 
to  be  through  the  medpip  o|  ij^  rdadqp^  afone  that  be  can 
suiyey  the  universe  with  knowledge.  An  enquiry  after  the 
relations  of  the  universal  system  is  therefore  the  proper 
bu^[ie8s  of  the  philosopher^  and  the  direct  road  to  know* 
Ie<%^  or  scknce.  i 

5*  The  reiatbns  of  die  system  are  either  tho^eof  its  ptf« 
dcubr  parts^  of  coU^tians  of  particulars,  which  affbrcl 
gaieral  relations,  or  they  are  universal  relations ;  which) 
comprehending  all,  must  be  the  co-essendals  of  its  syntheiSi$ 
«^  final  educts  of  its  analysis.  ^ 

Gf  Syntherically  then,  the  philosopher  man  as  subject,  the 
umrer^  as  object,  and  philosophy  the  knowledge  or  view^ 
whkh  he  takes  of  the  latter,  are  the  co-essential  pfllars 
of  the  philosophic  structure ;  the  fewest  relative  parts  of 
which  it  can  be  compo5;ed  ;  and  as  reladons  universally  arf 
the  mean  through  which  the  philosopher  perspects  prihci^ 
pies  and  purposes,  so  now  of  these  related  parts  philosophy 
apfN^ars  to  be  that  medium  alone  through  which  he -dm 
vter  his  own  subject,  or  the  universe  his  object'  -    --; 

,T.  Now  philosophy  in  a  subjecdve  sense,  or  the  view 
which  the  i^^osopher  takes  of  the  universe,  pre-supp(^ 
tl^  it  exists,  that  it  is  knowable  and  communicable ;  sincQ 
pretmo^ng  the  univ^se  a  noui^endty,  unconceivable  or  ]» 
cmsfsm^^^^f  annihilates  philosophy  altogether,  and  ter# 
nnate^.  all^investigatiiQn ;  and  that  it  is  knowable  and  conu 
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aiviiicaEbte  pre-^uppos;^  1^  rsysteoa  c^rd^ioos^onaop 
4H}i|fi»  by  wi^h  mich  Ixmy^Mig^^md  commimcatibajcaa 
9Hm^  be  possible*  The  umvefse  dMrmfore  exists  acoor^bsig 
to  a  $y$tem  of  relatione  by  wliicb  it  is  knowable  udi/cos^ 
Vmmicable  to  tbe  pbilpsopher,  ^id.this  SY$tem  of  x^^lattoos 
ii  ib»t  which  in  an  objective  sei^se  we  cdHtphibsopby : 
Mcordingly  pbiio^phy  refers  both  to  the  subjedt  t»i  io 
the.  object,  wid  partakes  of  both. 

• ,.  $%  If  tha^  there  be  pbilosqpby  or.cosiimttnicable  ksmm^ 
jtedge,  th^e  must  be  a  mode  c^  receiving  or  l&nowiag^.aail 
a.toK>de  of  conveying  or  coQununicatii]^  snchknovdMgftt 
tafi  if  the  uaiv^se^  be  a  knowable  and  cc^aamUiiicikMe  s^ 
imi^  the  i&(£q>reution  thereof  .will  cc»np]*<^end  thr«e.p)ws; 
mode&y  or  lesser  systems ;  first,  that  which. beltmpproparif 
iinnediaitely  tp  the  omyersal  system  itseMy  or  its  mod^  c^ 
being;  secondly,  that  which  belongs  to  the  reoeiidbifp air 
c^ceiving  of  it,  or  a  mode  of  receiving ;  and.  thirdly,  Aat 
Ijhkh  belongs,  to  the  conveying  or  communicating  thereoi^ 
or  a  mode  of  conveying  :  and  the  two  latter  modes  or  pfauotf 
93^st  be  copformable  and  cbrrelative  with  thi^  former^  be- 
pmse  they  differ  therefrom  only  as  the  receiving  and  coil^ 
Vfq^^  differ  from  the  being  received  and  conveyed  ;  the 
tXM  <9mnot  be  without  the  other ;  hence  these  plans  cgm* 
prehend  each  other  under  different  views,  and  are  co-essoor 
daily  one,  or  tribune. 

5l  Tlie  first  of  these  plans  or  views  corresponds  to  tfctt 
«d)ieh,  in  'an  objocdve  seAse,  has  been  called  philosophy; 
and  refers  to  the  object  of  all  knowledge,  or  the  umvws^ 
The  second,  or  the  science  of  receiving  or  acquiring  know- 
ledge, corresponds  to  philosophy  in  a  subjective  sense,  and 
Infers  to  the  subject  of  knowledge  or  the  humiaa  miinl » 
whence  lo^.  And  the  last,  or  science  of  conveykig  Jknait^ 
Mgtf  which  comprehends  the  sensible  signs,  tfkdrquKMU^ 
ation  of  ksMMBritdge^  including  v^ds  and  hogwgcb.  <$«u 
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aad  aaLfi  iR  an  enlarged  send^  be  ter m^  philobgy.  Eadi 
ef  ihioe  the"  pbitosoph^r  fia^essarily  presupposes  granted  m 
ke  c!to'  pttfceed  a  single  step  in  exhibiting  or  interpreting 
il^  sykemv  ^iiK^  eithel*  being  annulled  the  others  vanish  t 
Aey  swie-  therefore  co-essential  to  alt  discussion. 

lO,  If'hwce  perfect  logic  arid  perfect  language  be  essen^ 
(ial  ^0  the  philosopher's  acquiring  and  conveying  a  perfect 
s/steiii  of  knowledge ;  and  if  the  former  must  depend 
iioo  upon  the  proofs  and  perfection  of  the  latt^,  it  is  ctedr 
be  must  altenistety  improve  his  bgic  and  language  by  hh 
$y0^&Mi  and  hid  system  by  his  logic  and  langustge^  while 
th^  icre  altogether  reciprocally  depend^it  or  co-essentiat 
T3ie  miniitiest  portion  df  knowledge  involves,  therefore^ 
w^^  thoughts,  and  things,  in  tri-une  relation,  and  mai^ 
cad  but  approach  perfection  in  his  knowledge  ^  in  hii^ 
xx^rks,  and  this  by  an  alternity  which  is  infinite. 

Hi  Again,  analytically :  if  the  primary  relMibns  of  the 
^veieal  sptem  be  the  ultimate  result,  or  educts  of  its  antt^ 
Ty^!;  and  if  the  philosopher  man  as  subject,  knowledge 
a«*  vie#,  and  universal  existence  as  object,  be  the  neced« 
siry  universal  substructure  and  constituents  of  the  imivers^ 
system,  they  are  the  proper  matter  of  such  universal  analyrfa^ 

'  12.  Now  the  philosopher  must  either  relinquish  all  claini 
to  knowle^  and  exi^en^e,  or  idmit  sometfaing^  whk:li 
knows»  and  something  which  acts,  (for  nothing  exists  blH 
in  action);  and  if  something  i«^ch  knows  and  acts,  he 
iolast  also  admit  something  which  is  known  and  soniethii^ 
vfaich  is  acted  on.  Farther  also  the  knowledge  and  extHi 
eroe  are  neither  that  which  knows  and  that  whibh  act^  ncnr 
that  which  is  known  and  that  which  is  atted  upon,  but 
the  offiecds  of  their  concurrence*  All  eidstencte  is  therefdff 
the  effect  6f  action,  and  passion,  and  coniseq^ntly  of  an 
i^;fit  and  patient  i  and  all  knowledge  il^  the  effect  of  the  cm^ 
currence  oif  that  which  knows  and  that  whieti  is  knoii^ 
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IS.  It  IS  bence  clear  that  there  are  two  unirersal  kinds 
of  effects,  those  of  knowledge  and  those  o(  existence,  the 
first  of  which  may  be  called  iritelhgent  or  internal,  and  the 
latter  exigent  or  external ;  and  as  the  effects  denoniinat^ 
external  are  those  of  an  agent  and  patient,  and  in  like 
manner  the  effects  denominated  internal  arise  with  tbj^ 
agency  and  re-agency  of  that  which  knows  and  that  wl^h 
is  known ;  and  if  the  philosopher  must  know  or  admit  ex^ 
istence  and  the  external,  it  follows  that  it  can  be  only  by  an 
agency  ajod  re-agency,  or  concurrence  between  that  which 
knows  and  that  which  exists  or  acts  5  and  this  concurrence 
mtist  necessarily  produce  a  third  kind  or  universal  distinct 
libn  of  effects  differing  from  those  either  of  the  external 
er  internal,  and  which  as  produce  af  these  two  maybe 
ealled  medial,  or  sentient,  being  the  effects  of  sensatiom 
inman, 

.the  actions,  passions,  and  effects  de* 
external  and  medial,  consdtule  all 
,  and  sensation,  accord  with  the  rela* 
:al  view  upon  which  this  analysis  is 
se  together  the  totality  of  .i;he'  i}m- 
n  the  other  hand  it  is  evident  that 
feet,  are  eo-essential  to  the  external, 
nd  these  latter  to  each  other  in  slyirt 

rlnciples  and  relations  resulting  from 
nding  analysis  which  goes  frcrni  the 
:ohstituents  ;  but  it  has  appeared  that 
and  particular  relations  of  the  sy^rm 
universal ;  and  as  the  general  are  but 
lars,  it  is  only  expedient  for  com* 
lar  analysis,  to  ascertain  the  particu* 

larity,  generality,  and  in  a  word,  dw?  wiversality.  of  &ese 

prittclpleff^      ^  '  ■ 
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16«  /iTie  particalaiis  of  the  ^yerae  are  dtltfr  those  of 
"kffowkage,  existence  or  sensation ; — take  then  for  the  pur. 
pose  of  this  latter  analysis  any  particular  sensible  thing  (be- 
cause such  is  the  effect  of  the  concurrence  of  that  which 
knows  and  that  which  exists,  and  therefore  involves  with 
them  the  principles  of  all  things)  and  abstract  in  thought, 
or  separate  therefrom  every  of  its  r ensible  qualities  or  cha. 
racters,  its  cojour,  sound,  shape,  taste,  &c.  there  still  re^ 
mains  a  something  called  substance  in  which  no  sensible 
quality  appears,  and  is  Acknowledged  by  consciousness  as  a 
mere  passivity. 

1 7.  Examine  now  the  sensible  qualities,  thus  abstracted 
or  separated,  one  by  one,  and  farther  abstract  or  separate 
them  from  the  sensations  had  of  them,  they  are  no  longet 
the  sensible  qualities  of  a  substance,  but  they  remain  upon, 
and  are  acknowledged  by,  consciousness  as  mere  action.     , 

J  8.  From  the  latter  abstraction  or  separation  a  something 
yet  remains,  which  is  not  this  action,  but  a  mere  pasrivity  or 
sentieint  in  concurrence  with  which  this  action  resided  or 
arose,  and  as  such  acknowledged  by  consciousness*  But 
this  passivity  differs  from  that  before  mentioned,  since 
omsciousness  places  the  first  external  to  the  mind  and  the 
latter  intfertal ;  the  latter  is  therefore  an  internal  passivity 
or  sentioit,  and  the  former  an  external  passivity  or  sub- 
stante. 

19.  And  both  these  conceptions  of  external  and  internal 
passivity  are  something  distinct  from  consciousness,  and 
all  that  remains  to  the  mind  ;  if  therefore  by  a  last  effort  of 
abstraction,  we  again  separate  or  distinguish  these  concep- 
tions from  consciousness,  consciousness  regards  itself  as 
mlfre  action;  but  this  action  differs  from  that  before  nMied, 
lor  Consciousness  places  the  former  external  to  the  miod^ 
m^  this  latter  internal ;  the  latter  is  therefore  an  internal 
activity^  and  th6  former  ah  external  activity* 
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sa  it  apppgu^^  thea  ^  j|^#m  tbi?  eiE^^roal  ^ctbnffmd 
fi9ssioa  the  mmd  cognizes  eflects  wl^ch  are  djcmmEUKtlM} 
^emal  subsistences  or  m^^rial  t\^ng^.  From  t|)e  exlefn^l 
s^:tion  with  the  intern^  passivity  the  min4  cognizes  a  seQm4 
class  of  effects,  which  it  places  neither  internal  nor  extend 
hut  between  the  two,  and  which  may  therefore  be  denQOipr 
nated  medial  or  effects  of  sensaticHu  Thirdly,  from  thf  iur 
ternal  action  and  p^on  the  mind  cognizes  a  third  plasg^^f 
^ects  which  should  be  denominated  internal  or  intellectuA} 
subsistences  or  ciSnceptions ;  and  .Qnally  action,  passio%  aiMl 
effect  refer  as  principles  to  existence,  and  tlje  interpal^  ejfit 
temal  and  medial  to  knowledge  as  relations. 

21.  Thus  it  appears  also  that  the  same  universal  prtniqi* 
pies  result  from  this  particular  analysis  which  before  sprai^ 
from  the  universal^  that  the  agencies,  passivities  (or  rem* 
gencies)  and  efficiencies  (or  effects)  of  the  internal,  extems^ 
and  medial  constitute  all  knowledge,  existence  an(l  sensa* 
|k>B,  ^d  consequently  are  universal ;  while  it  is,  a^  b^orei 
fvident  that  action,  passion  and  effect  are  co-^ssential  to  tfa# 
eti;^mgji,  internal  and  medial,  and  thesje  latter  to  each  Qthfi 
p  strict  tri-unity. 

22.  This  process  has  therefore  afforded  the  first  prin^i^ 
fhs  or  relations^  and  entire  outline  of  the  philosppluc  .plaq 
of  the  universal  system,  of  ^hich  the  logical  gind  philologi*, 
cal  plans  are  the  mere  counterparts  or  impressions,  in  dev^ 
tq^ing  winch  the  philosopher  discovers  no  new  o^ectsi  or 
r^itioas,  but  merely  placing  himself  upon  new  gronfltf^ 
titas  a  differept  view  of  the  system.  Accordingly,  in  tl^ 
first  of  these  views  we  regard  the  universe  objectively  j  iq 
tie  second  subjectively,  and  in  the  latter  representatively. 
m^j  ai^  modes  qi  comprehension  or  knowledge  only,,  atifl 
disclose  not  the  essence  of  the  universe,  which  being  ibm 
immar^  i^i^ti^B  of  ki^le4^  must  lie  beycmd  i^  sfhtart 
unknowable.    And  here  human  reason  is  bound  to  dq 
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to  %miraiice  ami  acknowledge  abmg  aifd  de|)eild«* 
ence^k  oinnot  know. 

28.  Now,  since  the  two  latter  plans  are  copies  or  im- 
pressions of  the  former,  their  devek>pement  is  a  subsetjdent 
btisiness  of  the  philosopher ;  meanwhile  he  is  bound,  in  the 
firist  instance,  to  take  logic  and  language  as  he  finds  them» 
beduise  no  otherwise  could  proceed  his  attempt  to  interpreC 
that  system  with  which  they  are  cb-essentiaL  It  is  expe» 
dient  dierefore  that  we  drop  the  farther  conaderation  of  lo» 
gtc  and  ^hiblogy  while  we  proceed  in  the  developemail  of 
the  philosophic  plan  or  system  of  knowledge  or  sckHce 
with  reference  to  Its  objects,. 


RELATIONS  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

24.  The  preceding  analysis  of  knowledge  atid  esjstenc* 
feaches  that  the  primary  relations  or  principles  of  sdrace 
ire  what  have  been  termed  the  internal,  external,  and  me* 
dial,  ajod  that  each  of  these  by  an  appropriate  actkm  an4 
l^asi^an,  is  the  basis  of  a  peculiar  class  of  effecte,  and  hence 
to  each  must  belong  a  distinct  science,  being  the  three 
sciences  immediately  stdx>rdinate  to  philosophy  or  umver* 
td  science. 

25.  Accordmgly  there  is  a  science  of  the  external,  wh&h 
cbniprehends  every  otject  of  external  existence  or  subsist- 
fcdcei  and  therewith  -all  material  nature.  It  is  ther^foare 
iermed  physics,  or  hatural  philosophy. 

26.  Secondly,  there  is  a  science  of  the  medial,  compre* 
hMc&g  whatever  belongs  tb  sensation,  and  may  therefore 
be  nimed  aesthetics  or  philosophy  of  sense. 

1  shV  And,  thirdly,  there  is  a  science  of  the  blensd  whidi 
comprehends  whatever  belongs  td  the  internal  subject  ot 
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Mod,  aiid  all  mteUectoal  nature;  ai^  tki$  raay  b^  t^rm&i 
metaphYsics,  intellectual  philosophy,  or  science  of  mind. 

•  .  28.  Such  appear  to  be  the  first  relations  of  science  or 
philosophy  in  a  general  sense,  and  they  comprehend,  indi^ 
vidually  and  collectively,  under  distinct  views,  the  same 
system  :  accordingly  the  universe  may  be  regarded  as  iexist«> 
ing. materially  or  physically,  sensibly  or  aesthetically,  intel* 
lectually  or  metaphysically,  or  as  all  these  together ;  axid- 
each  of  these  doctrines  has  prevailed  in  its  turn. . 

29.  The  foundation  and  first  genera  of  science  being  es* 
^Uished  upoti  universal  principles,  the  secondary  or  specie 
fie  sciences  lie  next  in  the  order  of  analysis  ;  and  as  phi^ 
losophy  or  universal  science  has  both  an  objective  and  sub^ 
jective  references  which  are  opposed,  the  external  or  physi- 
cal sciences  are  first  and  principal  in  the  objective  view,  as 
die  metaphysical  or  internal  sciences  are  in  the  subjective. 
The  same  duple  relation  belongs  also  to  the  genera  and 
Species  of  science. 

•  SO.  First  then  of  physics  which  comprehend,  it  appears, 
every  object  of  external  or  material  existence ;  but  the  uni* 
verbal  principle  of  science  requires  that  the  external  partis 
cipate  also  reciprocally  of  the  internal  and  medial  :-The 
«ame  rule  therefore  according  to  which  the  first  genera  of 
science  were  developed  leads  also  to  the  secondary  or  spe* 
cific  sciences  and  their  subordinates :  external  or  physical 
Science  is  therefore  of  three  kinds  in  the  above  relations. 

'  3U  Accordingly  the  first  phyacal  science  comprdiends 
jSittthatin  external  nature  which  i&  more  ♦purely  materml 
or  external,  and  may  in  an  extended  sense  be  termed 
chemistry. 

-  32.  To  the  second  physical  science  belongs  all  that  in 
•sternal  nature  which  is  material  and  organical ;  it  there* 
fore  coinprdiends  all  vegetable  nature^  and  may  be  tertned 
botatty^ 
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33.  The  third  and  last  of  the  physical  sci«ices  compre- 
hends all  that  in  external  nature  which  is  at  once  material, 
organical  and  vital ;  it  therefore  includes  all  animal  nature, 
and  may  be  denoted  by  the  term  medicine. 

34.  Physical  science  corresponds  therefore  in  its  species 
to  what  has  been  termed  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature : 
ia  chfemistry  to  the  mineral,  in  botany  to  the  vegetable,  and 
ia  medicine  to  the  animal,  kingdom. 

35.  Chemistry,  botany  and  medicine  are  then  the 
primitive  physical  sciences,  or  physical  species  of  uni- 
versal science,  in  which  there  is  a  regular  grada- 
tion from  inorganic  matter,  through  the  organic,  to  the 
vital,  or  sensitive  ;  the  latter  of  which  is  the  foundation  erf 
sssthetics. 

86.  The  second  genus  of  science,  cestlietics^  comprehends 
whatever  belongs  to  sensation,  subject  to  the  foregoing 
rule  of  scientific  analysis,  whereby  it  is  of  three  kinds,  ana- 
logous to  the  first  relations  of  science. 

37.  Now  sensation  is  the  genus  of  which  appetites,  senses^ 
and  passions  are  the  species  ;  The  first  of  which  bear  upon 
physical  or  animal  nature,  the  last  upon  metaphysical  or 
moral  nature  5  between  which  the  other  is  medial  and  more 
purely  aesthetical :  they  are  therefore  the  bases  of  distinct 
sciences. 

38.  These  sciences,  for  want  of  appropriate  appellations^ 
m»y  be  distinguished  thus :  the  first  as  the  doctrine  of  the 
smetites,  the  second  as  the  doctrine  of  the  senses,  and  the 
4u'd  as  the  doctrine  of  the  passions. 

39.  Such  are  the  sesthetical  species  of  universal  science, 
a^d  as  vitality,  or  animal  life,  is  the  end  of  physics  and  be- 
fiompg  of  aesthetics,  and  the  appetites  lay  at  the  beginning 
of  aesthetics  as  the  link  which  connects  them  with  physics, 
80  (continuing  the  uninterrupted  concatenation  of  science) 

NO^XVII.         Pam.  VOL.  IX.  tt 
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we  perceive  Aat  the  passions  are  the  last  link  of  aesthetics 
Sttid  connect  them  with  metaphysics. 

'  40.  Metaphysics,  the  third  and  last  of  the  genera  of 
science,  comprehend  whatever  belongs  to  the  internal  sub- 
ject, or  mind,  according  to  the  foregoing  triple  distribu- 
tion. 

41.  Accordingly  the  mind  or  subject  possesses  an  inters 
nal  passive  power,  or  faculty,  to  which  belongs  the  under- 
standing ;  whence  logic. 

"  42.  The  mind  possesses  also  an  internal  active  power,  tQ 
which  belongs  volition,  whence  ethics. 

43.  Between  these  lies  a  species  of  science,  whereia 
the  active  and  passive  powers  of  intellect  concur  ;  whence 
the  mathematics. 

44.  Logic,  mathematics  and  ethics  denote,  therefore,  the 
primary  species  of  the  metaphysical  genus,  of  universal 
science.  And  thus  the  analysis  of  the  genera  of  science  is 
completed,  as  nearly  as  might  be  according  to  the  received 
or  accepted  denominations  of  science. 

^  45.  Upon  a  recapitulation  of  the  foregoing  we  perceive 
in  the  beginning,  that,  setting  apart  the  principles  and  pur- 
poses of  the  system,  its  relations  are  the  direct  road  to 
science ;  that  of  relations  the  general  and  particular  are 
coniprehended  in  the  universal;  that  universal  relations 
troniprise  a  subject,  an  object  and  a  view  thereof,  which  is 
either  logical,  philological  or  philosophical ;  which  latter  is 
synonymous  with  universal  science  ;  and  that  the  primary 
genera  of  science  are  physics,  aesthetics,  and  metaphysics, 
which  resolve  into  nine  species,  upon  which  depend  other 
sciences  in  endless  s'ubordination  and  composidon :  of  which 
more  hereafter.  It  being  our  intention  to  treat  of  the  va- 
^rious  departments  of  science  in  distinct  essays. 
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46;  UpcW  the  \vfiolfe  then  science  and  its  dependendes: 
are  the  result  of  the  philosophic  view  of  the  universal  rela-  ■ 
tkms  of  the  system. 


PURPOSES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

47.  The  universe  in  the  view  of  nature  consists  of  prin- 
ciples J  in  the  view  of  science  it  is  an  universe  of  relations ; 
aiid  as  all  principle  and  relation  is  correlative  with  and  im- 
plies accordant  end  or  purpose,  if  there  be  universal  princi- 
ples and  relations  of  the  system,  there  must  be  also  universal 
corresponding  purpose ;  and  as  principles  are  chief  in  na- 
ture, and  relations  in  science,  so  purposes  are  principal  in 
art :  yet  principles,  relations  and  purposes  belong  to  each, 
and  to  all  things. 

48.  The  preceding  investigation  of  the  universal  system 
Has  indicated  the  primary  principles  of  nature  and  the  first 
relations  of  science ;  it  remains  only  therefore  that  we  en- 
quire concerning  the  universal,  corresponding,  ultimate 
purposes  of  art  j  which  must  be  at  the  same  time  those 
also  of  the  system,  for  science,  nature  and  art,  are  but  diflfe- 
rent  views  of  the  same  universal  object. 

*  49.  Finally  then  concerning  universal  art :  its  principles 
must  correspond  to  those  of  nature,  and  its  relations 
accord  with  those  of  science:  hence  art  becomes  the 
transcript  of  nature  and  science,  and  each  reciprocally 
the  antagonist  of  the  other  ;  nature  and  science  as  matter 
and.form ;  science  ?ind  art  as  theory  and  practice  ;  and  na- 
ture ^nd  art  as  archetype  and  exemplar. 
,  50.  Hence  the  scheme  of  science  is  our  guide  in  develo- 
pmg  that  of  art  universal,  according  to  which  the  genera  of 
^  are  practical  physics,  practical  aesthetics  and  practical 
metaphysics ;  or  material,  sensible  and  intellectual  art ;  and 
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tiiese  rteidve  uit6  $pecies  coirespondiBg  eo  those  of  sdenoey 
under  which  is  compreh^ded  all  th^  subordinate  and  par6* 
cular  arts.  Since  therefore  such  universal  correspondence 
prevails  in  science,  nature,  and  artj  it  will  be  unnecessary 
that  we  repeat  the  farther  relations  of  the  latter. 

51.  Notwithstanding  principles  and  relations  belong  to 
art  in  common  with  nature  and  science,  universal  ultimate 
purposes  are  that  which  is  principal  in  art.  By  purpose  is 
here  denoted  the  object  or  end  of  design,  and  as  the  object 
of  all  design  is  in  the  abstract,  good  (for  even  evil  design 
bears  in  its  purpose  an  imagined  good  to  the  designer)  and 
ajil  art  involves  design,  all  art  and  purpose  implies  good, 
real  or  imagined. 

58,  Good  then  is  the  universal  purpose  of  art,  and  we 

have  seen  that  it  must  correspond  to  the  above  universal 

relations  and  principles  ;  there  are  therefore  three  kinds  of 

e  purposes  of  art  and  the  system.    Accordingly* 

.1,  material  or  external  good  may  be  called  beauty; 

end  or  purpose  of  all  material  art  or  design  j  all 

sensible  or  medial  good  may  be  called  pleasure  ; 

end    or    purpose  of   all  sensual,   or   sensible 

art  or  design ;    and  finally,  all  metaphysical,  intellectual^ 

or  internal    good    may  be    called  Happiness,   being  the 

end  or  purpose-  of   all  intellectual  design :    yet   each  o£ 

these  participates  of  the  others  according  to  the  analogy  of 

t^e   $ystem ;    beauty,   pleasure    and  happuiess  constitute 

therefore  the  summum-bonum. 

And  this  terminates  for  the  present  our  abstract  of  the 
universal  system. 

53.  Upon  the  whole  it  appears  that  the  primary  relations 
and  constituents  of  the  Universal  System,  though  distin« 
guishable  in  conception  are  in  reality  essentially  united^ 
each  comprehending  the  others  ;  by  its  analysis  we  acquire 
therefore,  only  different  views  of  the  same  universal  objfecti 
alike  in  plan  and  relations. 
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54.  Accordingly,  in  analyzing  either  oF  the  primary  rehr 
doos  of  the  system  we  develope  another  triad  of  conceivably 
distinct  but  really  miited  parts  or  rehtions,  and  at  tarn  other 
but  more  confined  views  of  the  system.  And  thus  we  may 
descend  analytically  from  the  universal,  through  the  ge- 
nerad,  to  the  particular,  still  only  contracting  our  view  of 
the  same  object  or  system,  equally  triune  in  the  narrowest 
portfens  of  matter  or  particulars,  as  in  the  highest  intellec- 
tual or  universal  being. 

55.  It  appears  therefore  that  the  universe  is  a  system  of 
systems  in  triune  subordination  ;  and  since  a  system  is  an 
united  variety  of  parts  essentially  related,  and  the  few- 
€A  parts  of  which  any  system  can  be  composed  is 
diree.'  Triunity  is  the  simplest  systematic  form,  and  ap- 
pears, therefore,  to  be  that  according  to  which  univer^ 
wisdom  and  perfection  has  framed  the  world.* 

56.  There  remains  only,  accor4ing  to  the  brevity  of  our 
fimift,  that  we  subjoin  the  following  illu^rations  of  our  plan 
9id  Indicate  the  relation  of  the  present  to  all  other  systeim 
of  philosophy. 


'  Of  two  puts  there  may  be  uni<Hi»  but  there  can  be  no  interchai^ 
or  varietx  ^f  union ;  consequently  three  are  the  fewest  parts  capable 
tf  systematic  unity. 

^  An  all-wise  being  could  not  but  choose  the  simplest  plan,  tor  acl 
widiout  unity  of  design. 
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57.  The  jumexed  table  exhibits  in  the  first  part  the  root 
smd  ground  of  science,  every  offset  of  which  is  prolific  of  an 
uni^^^sal  science*  differing  not  in  plan  but  in  place  or  rela- 
tion* The  plan  of  science  as  distinguished  is  therefore  the 
archetype  to  which  each  of  these  universal  off'^ets  must  con- 
form to  become  science.  In  the  second  part  it  developet 
the  ramification  or  plan  of  science  in  its  genera  and  pri- 
{nary  species ;  and  finally,  it  exhibits  an  example  of  the 
above  conformity  in  the  universal  science  of  purposes,,  teleo- 
sophy  or  art  universal* 

58.  The  characteristic  of  this  philosophy  is  the  universal 
harmony  and  necessary  consonaricy  of  its  parts,  none  o£ 
which  are  capable  of  absolute  but  only  of  relative  distinc- 
tion, so  that  if  its  doctrine  be  conformable  to  nature,  the 
universe  is-  an  absolute  unity  or  whole  comprehending  a  re* 
l^ve  infinity  of  parts :  a  perfect  system,.  All  unfolding 
of  the  imiversal  system  is  therefore  a  violence  done  to  its 
unity,  and  is  attended  by  a  degree  of  imperfection  or  defi- 
qaicy  that  increases  at  every  remove* 


ANALOGY  OF  THE  PHILOSOHIIC  SECIES. 


59.  Since  universal  PJiihsophy  comprehends  inherentljf 
)the  relations  of  Scie?we2Lnd  corresponds  to  those  of  Man 
and  the  Universe j  every  sect  and  system  must  partake  of 
some  or  all  of  these  relations  if  it  be  in  any  respect  philqson 
phic.  We  may  therefore  distribute  the  Sects  and 
Systems  of  Philosophy  into  three  primary  classes  cor- 
responding to  the  first  relations  of  Science,  &c* 

60.  First  that  of  the  Materialists,  whose  doctrines  are 
Physically  founded ;  secondly,  that  of  the  Experimental^ 
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isTTB  grounded  upon  Sense  andExperience, nnd  tJifrdfy  that  of 
fhelN'TELLECTUALiSTs,  founded  upon Mind  alone  as ^fetm* 
gufehed  from  Matter  and  Sense :  and  each  of  these  is  Po^ve 
or  Dogmatical  in  asserting  its  own  foundation  ;  and  Nega* 
tive  or  Sceptical  in  doubt  or  denial  of  the  9thers.  ITie 
Universal  Dogmatist,  or  Active  Philosopher,  is  therefore 
he. who  asserts  the  universal  reality  of  things,  and  the  Uni* 
versal  Sceptic  or  Passive  Philosopher,  is  he  who,  witb^ 
out  asserting  any  thing,  doubts  and  denies  universally. 

61.  The  above  distinctions  or  Species  are  not  Absolute, 
but  Relative ;  and  exist  not  pure  and  independently,  but 
compound  and  divide  into  that  variety  of  secondary  and 
Subordinate  Sects  with  which  the  History  of  Philosoplty 
istbounds.  It  is  apparent  also,  according  to  the  foregcJing 
universal  relations,  that  all  these  Sects  and  Systems  ar6 
Partial^  and  they  err  alike  in  regarding  the  natures  in  which 
they  are  founded  as  Absolute  and  Independent,  when  itt 
truth  they  are  CotTelatrve^  Co-essential^  and  Co^smtent* 

68.  Every  Man  is  in  some  sense  a  Philosopher,  and  t/W* 
versal  Dogmatism  is  the  commonest  or  vulgar  doctrine.  It 
first  divided  in  the  above  three  relations,  each  of  which 
flourished  in  its  turn,  till  Universal  Sceptkism,  notwith- 
standing it  is  farthest  removed  from  the  common  notions 
of  Mankind,  supplanted  them  all.  The  Sceptic  irresistibly 
opposes  the  Dogmatic  Sects,  Material,  Experimental  and 
Intellectual,  to  each  other,  and  with  reason  rejects  theni  al}, 
because  of  their  total  discordance  ;  while  he  falls  intp  theif 
'  error  of  regarding  things  as  absolute^  of  as  nothing,  'when 
in  truth  there  i^  yet  another  alternative  betweett  th^  abso- 
lute state  and  nonentity  ;  namely,  an  universal  Reldtwe  state 
which  may  be  termed  Analogical  :  the  Andtogicctl  Aoc^ 
trine  is  therefore  the  medium  and  ground  of  reconciHatiott 
between  the  discordant  Sects,  Dogmatical  and  ScepUtai. 
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6S«  AAd  tibis  completes  the  analogy  of  S^ts  Md*  Systetfis ; 
die  Dogmatical,  Sceptical  and  Analogical,  being  Gmer^ 
re9{»ectively  to  the  Material,  Experimental  and  Inte^kdual 
Sects  in  the  foUowing  order. 


PHILOSOPHIC  SECTS. 
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64.  D0QMATI8M9  or  the  regarding  of  thiaga^a^^tit 
i»i^  faxa  ei^g^ed  Ptulu8oi)hera  peipet  uaUy  iii  the  teardk  of 
akiqdie  Ciim^M;  it  haa.  occasioned  Phitosc^^  to  be  dfCned 
the  SdeUKe  cf  Ctm?e^f  and  grrea  ri^  to  the  amnb  dwt 
ntrtkmg  can  cxistxdikauia  cause  .*  btii:  (fnothMgi  can  €mKt 
^mtkout a  f^tmse  there  cdM  6^  noJirHCkufe^  A^, 
things  are  universally  Relative  there  is  no  such  thing,  aa'ii 
fk  Camse^  but  eimy  JEfictis  Ae  rcs^dt  or.protbM  qfCkm^ 
iMrrencCy  "wtdch  naftoot  be  otOnejAAng^  hut  vocMt  b^tf 
Orrdb/ire^  HsncetheFir^fOil^  is  mrtyW^  pftitetq^ 
<9iiy^Pimiaiiif.m€Mi^f  and  the  doctrine  of  SIvqpleQMNfei 
ittrolfies  4d>siinlky  and  faaa  ao  ground  t&rjML  Upon^  Btot 
JvUte  Dc^[imtmiL4mpela  the  oaixid  to  a>F!rst}Ctiuaeilfihkh  |t 
leatk  never  reiidv  tt  ndtheriloes  nor  cm  dSetttttliiie  its  if»- 
^$.  whether  h  :^eMartriiJ:»iilatBaattutl^|ft,i^ 

had  AlMinL'-  ..".m    ..-.  v'-'   •  '--^  -  -'j  jJ     .  -  -  :'*/! 
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65.  On  the  odier  hand  Scepticism  (whkfa  totispttb^ds 
the  dogmatism  of  ail  other  sects,  and  is  tharefore  itself  ex- 
tremely dogmatical)  opposes  one  species  of  Cause  to  ano- 
ther, and  thereby  destroys  the  absolute  ground  which  itbor- 

-  rows  from  the  other  Sects  and  produces  negation  and  sus- 
pei^on.  Accordingly  Scepticism  sprung  out  of  the  ruins^ 
and  flourished  upon  the  fallacies,  of  the  dogmatic  sects ;  it 
flatters  not  the  powers  of  man,  and  though  it  satisfies  none 
of  the  demands  of  reason  and  philosophy,  it  has  q)eiated 
as  a  salutary  check  to  the  too  hasty  determinations  of  the 
dogmatic  sects,  and  urged  to  others  more  correct..  Its 
grjeatest  inconsistency  is,  that,  while  it  wars  with  all  other 
sects,  and  totally  destroys  every  source  of  dependance  and 
sadii&ction,  it  talks  of  tranqvilliUf :  but  he  who  is  most 
uiisettled  is  most  disturbed  in  ofunion,  and  it  is  a  fact  that 
doubt  and  ignorance  in  the  enquiring  mind  produce  dejec- 

,  tion  and  perturbation  of  spirit^  and  such  truly  is  the  effect 
^f^sbeptidsm  :  of  all  men,  therefor^  the  scq)tic  mostmtu- 
taUy  and  anxiously  seeks  indisturbance,  and  such,  according 
ho*  Sextus  Empuricus,  is  the  inconsistent  end  and  aim  of 
4Kreptieism.  Thu^  Dogmatism  and  Scepticism  tend  alfl^eto 
xliestroy  religious  and  philosophic  consolation  and  depend** 
'Snce;  they  are  eMrentes  without  a  mean  perpetuaUy  at 
wri&nce. 

-    ^6.  Finally  Analogism  is  the  Mean  diat  harmonises  this 
^discordance  of  the  sects  ;-^-k  demonstrates  that,  ^  kwmy 

^  Udge  being Itela^^e^  the  Absolute  lies  beyond  its  sph^e ;  and 
3tlMreby  annihilates  the  ground  of  both  Dogmatism  ^kdScep- 
tkism^  and  escapes  the  extranes  of  confidence  anddistnot. 
iv  teaches  that  aU  cause  Consists  in  Concurrence^  and  that 
'^jfUm^salCoincidence  gives  to  the  Philosophic  UniFa^^that 
4lbQti8Ceneyt  which  Uniy^sal  Giravitadon  gives  to  theBbysU 
^oly  asdnj^suilig  all  thongs  in  unity  of  Esience^  Relation^  and 
Purpose.    It  determines  the  scope  of  human  £icuides,  and 
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bouncb  diem  by  those  universal  ccmdidom,  which  are  the 
ground  of  knowledge,  and  therefore  unconditioiial  and 
unknowable;  beyond  which  enquiry  involres  absurdity, 
and  reason  in  its  last  resort  bends  to  that  Incomprsh£Nsi- 
BLE  Original  to  whom  it  ascribes  "  all  Wisdom,  Power, 
and  Goodness :  '*— "  In  whom  we  live,  move,  and  have  our 
being :" — "  Who  is  in  us  and  we  in  Him'* — **  Who  is  All 
m  All "— ^  The  Being  of  Beings"— and  "  Every  where 
always !  *'  &c.  &c. 

67*  That  a  Philosophy  similar  in  form  and  charactsr  to 
the  foregoing  prevailed  in  the  east  in  times  of  the  remotest 
antiquity,  might  not  be  difficult  to  prove ;  a  Philosophy 
which,  after  degenerating  from  its  high  moral  and  intellect- 
ual destination,  wrought  from  the  fine  senses  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  the  sublimest  productions  of  human  genius ;  and 
dnce  it  conduces  to  Art  and  Science,  and  promotes  the  best 
interests  of  mankind,  it  behoves  us  to  cherish  the  remains 
of  this  philosophy,  and  endeavour  to  restore  it  from  the 
root. 
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^A^,OF  JHEf NATION. 


I  HE  difficulties  in  which  the  nation  is  involved  are  now  acknow* 
ledged  to  be  great  xind  urgent. ' 

They  are  assumed  to  arise  from-j— 

J  St,..  The  Inability  to  bear  Taxation  to  the  amount  required  by 
Government.         •       -  ' 

2dly.  The  pressure  of  the  Poor  Ratesy  and  the  increase  of 
Pauperishi  j  without  adding  the  tythes,  since  they,  are  more  im-. 
mediately  under  parliamentary  cognizance. 

Sdl^ff.  The  1  want-  of  work-  by  those  who  are  able  to  labor/ and 
who  are  now  without  employment ;  and  for  those  who,  as  the 
winter  advances,  will  be  discharged  from  their  present  employments^ 
without  any  prospect  of  new  engagements. 

The  primary  objects  are  to  provide  funds  for  givhig  employ- 
ment ;  and,  to  find  subjects  for  th»  useful  employment  of  labor. 

It  is  incontrovertibly  true  that  a  depressed  Tenantry,  and  de- 
preciated j  and  de^^^^ingrcBtol  must  cause*-  *  .    r 

1st.  ^A  diminution  in  Taxation.   '     *    '  ,     . 

2dly.  A  decrease  of  employment  both  in  Agriculture  and  Manu- 
facture^ and  ,-1*.,.^^.^.^- 

Sdly.  An  increase  of  Pauperism. 

The  obvious  remedies  for  these  alarming  evils  j  evils  whith  en- 
danger the  Government,  at  the  same  time  that  they  destroy  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  are  -     , 

1st.  That  Retrenchment  by  Government,  which  shall  curtail, 
as  much  as  may  be,  every  expense  not  of  absolute  necessity ;  and 
shall  put  an  end  to  all  those  offices  or  places  which  are  not  essential 
to  the  due  administration  of  the  affitirs  of  the  empire. 

Sdly.  To  enable  property  to  bear  the  burden  of  necessary 
taxation. 

Sdly.  To  impose  the  taxation,  including  the  maintenance  of  the 
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|)00r»  80  that  it  m^y  bear  on  all  classes  of  the  community:  whohare 
property,  and  even  incomes,  with  equal  pressure ;  bringing  all  of 
them  as  near  as  may  be  into  a  relative  state  of  privation  of  property 
and  of  comfort. 


It  is  supposed  that  the  present  expenditure  is  about  70,000,000/. 
a  year ;  a  sum  exceeding  the  existing  rental  of  all  the  land  and  all 
the  houses,  &c.  in  the  kingdom.  That  there  is  such  excess  of 
Taxation  may  be  collected  from  the  returns  to  the  Property  Tax  | 
made  even  when  the  rental  was  taken  at  its  highest  scale. 

This  expenditure  requires  unforiunately  that  all  the  circulatitig 
medium  of  the  country,  as  it  consists  of  money  and  of  Bank  Paper, 
taken  at  1 7,500,000/.  should  pass  four  times,  and  taken  at  23  itiil- 
lions,  should  pass  three  times  in  every  year  through  the  hands  of 
Government  in  payment  for  Taxes !  !  and  is  not  this  a  subject 
for  alarm,  and  for  the  exertions  of  all  good  men  in  the  great  work 
of  public  oeconomy  ?  _  ' 

The  tax  is  on  a  population  of  18,000,000  of  persons,  and^i$ 
about  4fL  for  each  person,  or  20/.  a  year  for  each  family  conshit<^ 
ing  of  five  persons  ;  thus  every  family,  even  that  of  the  poorest 
laborer  consisting  of  five  persons  to  a  family,  may  be  considered 
as  paying  in  indirect  Taxes,  at  least  10/.  a  year,  or  more  than  half 
his  wages  at  seven  shillings  a  week,  or  one  shilling  a  day  ;  beii^ 
ISl.  5s.  a  year !  !  Can  we  dien  wonder  at  an  increase  of  Pauper?- 
ism  ?  or  can  we  press  with  justice  the  reduction  of  wages  to  agri- 
cultural labor  ? 

The  income  of  the  Landed  Property  of  the  country,  including 
Houses,  Canals,  &c.  might  on  a  fair  cess  of  actual  value,  and  estt^ 
mating  wheat  as  producing,  with  certainty,  the  average  price  of 
80s.  a  quarter,  be  computed  at  90  millions  a  year.  Even  at  diis 
Rate,  (highly  estimated,)  the  taxation  is  equal  to  7-9th  parts  of  the 
rental.  The  returns  to  the  Property  Tax  would  hot,  as  already 
noticed,  bring  the  Rental  to  this  amount ;  and  since  the  Property 
Tax  was  assessed,  the  Rental  is  reduced  in  its  amount  at  least 
l-4th  perhaps  l-3rd  part  Still  however  the  Rental  may  now, 
under  the  system  which  is  to  be  proposed,  be  computed  at  full  90 
millions  a  year  j  whilst  if  the  present  system  of  depreciation  should 
not  be  arrested  in  its  rapid  career,  the  rental  will  be  reduced  to  less 
than  4-5  millions  a  year.  A  depreciation  of  corn  at  the  rate  of  one 
shilling  a  bushel,  with  a  corresponding  depreciation  of  the  value 
of  live  stock,  would  wholly  annihilate  the  Rental  of  land  !  The  sale 
price  of  Land  and  of  Houses  is  reduced  in  more  than  a  relative 
proportion  with  the  Rental:  some  of  the  best  Estates  in  the 
kingdom,  are  selling  at  a  depreciation  of  50/.  per  cent.  One  ci 
the  finest  grass  farms  in  Somersetshire  sold  lately  at  10  yeai^ 
rarchase.  This  Estate  was  the  property  of  Messrs.  Pyke  and  Co. 
^aalfitrs  of  Bridgwater.     Instates  in  CardigamHre  l«ite  of  Hei^eit 
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Xioyd,  %^  bflittg  Imids  o£^n  inferior  detcriptloiv  sotd  af  tlie  pi^ 
lie  tale  room  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  August  1816,  even  tl 
%  still  lower  Rate, 

Of  the  70  millions  a  year,  about  12  millions  belong  to  the  ppblifS' 
as  the  income  of  the  Sinking  Fund.     About  25  millions  more  of 
the  total  are  for  the  expence  of  the  Establishment. 
..  'il>e  Sinking  Fund  has  its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages. 

lat.  Its  advantages  consist  in  keeping  up  the  price  of  the  funda^ 
and  even  advancing  the  price ;  and  by  that  means  reducing  the 
value  of  money,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  the  rate  of  interest 
HitlaUy  given  for  money.  The  Sinking  Fund  could  not  be  wholly 
withdrawn,  without  increasing  the  difficulties  of  th^  times,  by 
depreciating  the  S  per  cent,  annuities  to  30/.  per  cent,  and  in* 
Ceeasing  the  real  value  of  money  to  10/.  percent  per  annum^ 

3dly.  This  Fund  is  disadvantageous  in  drawing  12  millibns  a  year 
irom  the  sources  of  industry  into  the  pockets  of  tliose  owners  of 
the  funds,  who  buy  funded  property  for  speculation,  and  for  the 
piurpose  of  increasing  their  capital,  and  not  as  the  means  of  a  per- 
isanent  income. 

By  keeping  on  foot  Taxation,  to  answer  the  Sinking  Fund,  the 
power  of  accumulation  of  capital  is  denied  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil,  farmers,  merchants,  manufacturers  and  tradesmen,  and 
tite  money  withdrawn  from  the  country,  as  taxation  for  this  pur- 
pose deprives  the  proprietor  and  cultivator  of  the  soil,  of  the  powar 
ijf  expending  that  money  in  labor.  On  this  topic  some  further 
'observations  will  be  added. 

A  determined  system  of  Retrenchment  may  be  calculated  to 
produce  a  saving  of  5  millions  a  year;  for  example— no  Goveiy 
iior  of  an  Island  or  Colony  should  be  allowed  more  than  5000L 
a  Jpear,  while  some  have  20,000/.  a  year.  No  one  person  in  any 
department,  or  holding  several  offices  under  Government,  should 
receive  more  than  10,000/.  a  year  from  the  Government ;  and  of 
these  officers  there  should  be  very  few  ;  only  the  Cabinet  Ministers 
who  have  official  duties  requiring  eminent  talents  and  their  whole 
.attention.  To  those  who  may  urge  that  5,000,000  a  year  cannot 
by  any  possibility  be  saved  by  retrenchment,  the  short  answer  is, 
produce  a  list  of  salaries  and  duties,  and  let  an  investigation  of  the 
catalogue  take  place,  and  a  correct  opinion  on  this  point  may  be 
formed ! !  And  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  every  18/.  a 
year  paid  to  any  placeman  or  pensioner,  beyond  a  fair  remuneni- 
tion  for  his  time,  &c.  withdraws  from  the  public  the  means  of 
giving  active  employment  to  one  individual,  as  the  head  of  a  fa- 
mily ;  thus  depriving  5  persons  of  the  means  of  sustenance  from 
l^e  fruits  of  honest  industry  and  active  labor,  and  rendering  them 
paupers. 

Pursuing  this  or  some  such  system,  and  reducing  the  miUtary 
fiMUithmettt^  witiioiit  abridging  th«  py  of  tbft  fitvate  ^/oidkn  m 
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the  Amrjr  Qr  tKe  Sailors  in  the  Navy,  5,000,000  nA^glAe  saivedf 

being  Jth  of  the  present  expenditure.  The  difficulty,  if  any,  o£ 
saying  more  than  this  sum  proves  the  enormity  of  Taxation  and 
our  distressed  situation.  After  this  reduction  the  expenditure  would 
be  20  millions  a  year,  and  the  amount  of  Taxation  would  be  65 
millions  a  year.  A  property  Tax,  taking  from  every  payment 
under  government,  including  the  funds,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  soldier  and  sailor,  10  per  cent,  would  reduce  the  burden  of  Tax- 
ation to  a  sum  not  far  exceeding  57,500,000,  being  the  balance  of 
70,000,000  after  deducting  5  millions  of  retrenchment  and  5,500,000 
of  percentage.  In  consideration  of  this  reduction,  &c.  the  pro- 
perty of  the  country,/as  estimated  at  about  90  millions  a  year,. 
should  bear  a  Tax  of  10  per  cent,  computed  at  9  millions  a  year, 
thus  adding  a  sum  of  abOut  9  millions  a  year  to  the  amount  of  the 
present  Taxes,  in  the  place  of  those  taxes  which  press  most  severely 
on  the  industry  of  the  coitntry.  However,  to  enable  the  landed  in- 
terest to  bear  this  Taxation,  and  hi  short  to  preserve  any  rental^  the 
burden  of  the  Poor  llate  should  be  so  regulated  that  it  may  be  borne 
br  the  community  at  large  in  just  proportions.  For  the  purpose  of 
tnc  poor  rate  the  rental  should  be  computed  at  90  millions  \  place- 
men, &c.  at  20,000,000;  and  the  funded  property  at  45  millions, 
making  an  aggregate  ampunt  of  155  millions  a  year  j  and  houses, 
docks,  &c.  should  J)e  computed,  for  the  purpose  of  this  tax,  at 
double  their  annual  rental  value,  as  the  means  of  taxing  personal 
property,  and  thus  there  would  be  an  addition  of  at  least  20  mil- 
lions, making  together  175  millions. 

These  sources  must  contribute  at  least  10  millions  to  fhe  Poor 
Rates,  thus  making   !«.  9d.  in  the  pound  for  the  Poor.   Beyond 
aB  doubt  the  present  expence  of  the  poor  exceeds  the  10,000,000, 
By  a   system   of  good  management    this    expenditure   may  be 
reduced  to  5,000,000.    It  is  essential  that  every  parish  should 
maintain  its  own  poor  under  the  present  system.    Parishioners  are 
the  best  guardians  of  the  conduct  and  the  most  competent  judges 
of  the  necessities  of  the  poor.   The  country  should  add  to  the  contri- 
bution of  each  parish  from  Poor   Rates  a  just  proportion  of  the 
Tax  imposed  on  pensions,  places,  and  funded  property  j  thus  each 
parish  would  receive  about  -^th  part  of  its  expenditure-     An  ex- 
penditure in  any  parish  below  a  certain  rate,  say  Is.  in  the  pound, 
should  subject  that  parish  to  a  contribution  in  aid  of  the  general 
fund,  so  as  to  enable  the  general  fund  to  provide  for  the  relief  of 
parishes  heavily  burthened.  The  plan  would  require  that  farms  only, 
and  not  houses  for  occupation  unconnected  with  farms  should  be  as- 
sessed tp  the  iiresent  Poor  Rate  5   and  the  new  assessment  should 
be  on  houses,  canals,  &c.  corporation  dividends  and  funded  pro- 
perty, and  on  persons  receiving  any  annual  payments  from  govern* 
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metft.  By  thit  arratigement  parishes  would  have  an  interest  as  at  jir^-^ 
sent  against  encouraging  an  increase  on  the  Poor  Rate,  since  tbdt 
increase  must  add  to  the  burthen  of  the  parish.— This  scheme  would 
provide  for  the  present  race  of  paupers.  In  the  ensuing  session 
of  parliament  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  pledged  to 
die  formation  of  a  plan  to  guard  against  a  succession  of  paupers,  and 
every  well  disposed  person,  especially  those  individuals  who  wish 
to  see  the  independence  of  the  human  mind  cherished,  and  pro- 
tected from  the  wretchedness  of  pauperism,  will  cordially  co-ope- 
rate in  devising  some  liberal  and  beneficial  arrangement  for  this 
purpose.  A  more  general  resort  to  the  system  of  parish  apprentice* 
as  it  prevails  in  the  western  counties  would  be  found  a  most 
useful  and  benevolent  part  of  a  radical  change'  in  the  system  of 
many  districts.  No  peasantry  are  better  fed  or  instructed,  or  ren- 
dered more  useful  members  of  society,  than  that  part  of  the  com- 
munity who  enter  life  through  this  channel.  The  besi  servants, 
men  and  women,  and  frequently  the  best  farmers,  tradesmen  and 
mechanics  are  to  be  found  among  those  who  have  had  the  advan- 
tage to  be  thus  maintained  and  educated  in  their  youth.  IJndecthis 
system  all  the  children  dependant  on  the  Poor  Rate,  and  even  the 
cnildren  of  the  industrious  labourers  are  at  the  age  of  seven  years 
settled  very  comfortably,  and  highly  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  pa- 
Tents  ;  and  except  in  some  few  instances,  to  the  ultimate  advantage  of 
the  masters  and  mistresses,  among  the  gentlemen,  the  farmers,  and 
the  artisans  in  parishes  ;  arid  among  the  shopkeepers  in  the  towns, 
and  in  sea  ports  among  the  owners  and  masters  of  vessels  ;  &c.  and 
by  selecting  proper  situations,  the  children  are  placed  under  the  care 
of  those  to  whom  they  will  be  most  useful,  and  with  whom  they 
can  he  brought  up  in  the  manner  most  beneficial  to  themselves.. 

It  is  a  great  favour  on  the  one  hand  to  the  parents,  to  obtain  si- 
tnations  they  deem  eligible  for  the  children ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  persons  who  are  Uable  to  have  apprentices  bound  on  them,  are- 
particularly  anxious  to  have  the  children  of  honest  and  virtuous 
parents ;  and  itfrequently  happens  that  the  child  is  placed  with  the 
master  by  whom  the  father  is  employed.  In  some  instances  the 
child  as  an  apprentice,  and  the  father  and  the  grandfather  as  la- 
bourers! are  in  the  service  of  the  same  master.  The  ties  thus 
created,  and  the  hope  thus  excited  of  providing  for  the  children, 
and  the  general  habits  formed  by  the  plan,  may  accoimt  for  the  su- 
periority in  the  characters  of  the  labourers  of  the  western  counties 
in  which  this  practice,  (a  species  of  patriarchal  system,)  pre- 
vails. 

For  Ae  first  three  or  four  years  the  apprentice  may  be  some  ei^ 
pence  to  the  master.  In  the  succeeding  years  he  more  than  rekn- 
bmrses  by  lus  services,  the  expence  thus  iscarred. 
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'  Thie  most  thrifty  fattftfew,  ma^er  m«riner8,  and  proprietors  of 
flipping  are  those  who  have  most  parish  apprentices  well  trained 
fai  a  regular  succession,  so  that  a  large  part  of  the  work  is  peri 
formed  by  the  apprentices;  and  on  farms,  they  are  fed  from  the  pro^ 
duce  of  the  farm,  and  thus  the  expense  of  labour  is  light,  or  rathet 
a  home  market  is  in  effect  provided. 

■  Tluit  the  servitude  is  for  several  years  under  a  contract  not 
easily  dissolved,  secures  good  behaviour,  and  keeps  the  mind  easy 
and  contented,  from  the  knowledge  that  each  party  is  bound  to 
the  other,  and  must  perform  the  contract. 

To  an  apprentice  who  has  behaved  weU,  a  suit  of  good  cloathtf 
for  Sundays  is  commonly  presented  at  the  end  of  the  apprfilriceship, 
iand  these  cloaths  are  worn  for  many  years  in  grateful  remem^ 
brance  of  the  donor,  and  honest  pride  from  the  gift. 

No  children  are  sent  from  these  districts  to  the  manufactories. 
A  general  resort  to  this  excellent  system  would  be  a  great  advance 
towards  relief  from  the  pressure  of  the  poor  rates,  under  the  exist- 
ing system. 

Hie  next  step,  and  an  essential  one,  to  enable  the  landed  interest 
to  bear  their  burdens,  to  arrest  the  present  ruinous  depreciation  of 
lind,  and  to  bring  the  capitalist  into  a  just  contribution  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  government,  will  be  to  annihilate  all  loans  of  money 
by  way  of  redeemable  annuities  preparatory  to  the  gfeat  and  im- 
portant measure  of  reducing  the  legal  rate  of  interest  of  money 
from  5  to  4  percent.  By  that  arrangement,  and  it  is  orte  of  the  first 
necessity  and  greatest  utility,  the  capitalist  would  contribute  to- 
wards Ae  burdens  of  the  state;  and  persons  engaged  in  commerce 
and  manufactures  would  be  assisted  by  the  low  rate  of  the  interest- 
of  money ;  protecting  them  from  a  diminution  of  their  profits,  to  the- 
extent  or  this  one  per  cent,  or  one  fifth  of  5  per  cent.  The  more 
Ae  writer  of  these  observations  has  heard  or  read,  within  or  without^ 
die  walls  of  parliament,  on  the  subject  of  the  reduction  of  the  rate 
of  legal  interest  for  money,  or  examined  the  arguments,  by  way  of 
comparison  with  his  experience,  the  more  fully  is  he  ^nvinced  of 
the  utility  and  expediency  of  the  reduction.  The  benefit  will  be 
still  greater  should  redeemable  annuities  be  annihilated.  Withodt 
this  previous  measure,  it  would,  indeed,  be  in  vain  to  attempt  a  re-' 
duction  of  the  rate  of  interest.  The  form  of  the  bill  he  contem- 
plates for  accomplishing  this  object  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix 

The  statute  of  Ann,  which  reduced  the  rate  of  legal  interest 
from  6  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent,  will  be  the  pif-oper  precedent  for  »' 
Ibrther  and  corresponding  reduction.  That  statute  was  framed  in 
times  renowned  for  th(*  wisdom  of  those  who  were  in  the  Ijiw  dc-^ 
partinems.  -  ■  '      ,r 
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Aif&  to  pfciect  t)bt  hadtd  interest,  and  throiigh  tbtm  tbe  go*^ 
ytrnment,froiaa  nimoiis  depreciation  of  rental^  and  tbe  public^&otti 
lb*  haiard  and  even  the  certainty  of  increasing  pauperism  and  ye^rs 
1)1  scarcity,  and  from  great  and  frequent  fluctuations  in  the  prunes  of 
jMroriQionS)  and  still  n^ore  from  the  want  of  employment  forth^ 
ictite  industry,  of  the  agricultural  laborers,  it  will  be  a  measo^  of 
absolute  necessity,  to  give  to  British  husbandry  a  decided  pr^fe- 
rance  in  the  corn  market, 

,  To  accbmplish  this  object,  the  late  act  of  parliament  regubUing 
the  ipiportation  of  Com,  on  the  warehousing  system,  without  duty> 
^puld  receive  a  revision. 

,  In  its  principle  this  measure  was  right.  However  it  has  ncrt  ae-f 
cured  its  object.  It  has  not  inspired  confidence  in  the  cultivator  or 
aecured  him  against  ruinous  competition.  For  want  of  proper  ipe-' 
gulaticm,  it  must  destroy  instead  of  advancing  British  husbandry* 
It  must  paralyze  industry,  and  render  the  country  dependent  on 
£oreignersrfor  a  supply  of  grain,  and  must  keep  the  country  in  its 
present  depressed  and  ruinous  condition. 

;  While  me  present  system  of  warehousing  shall  continue,  ther© 
will  not  be  any  regular  market  or  demand  for  British  corn.  Those 
parts  of  the  country  which  are  distant  from  the  metropolis,  and 
i^om  populous  districts,  constituted  principally  of  nianufficturers^ 
inust  be  completely  sacrificed,  and  they  already  are  nearly  ruined. 
Theydepend  for  support,  and  ability  to  bear  their  portion  of  taxatioQ^ 
On  com  purchased  bv  those  who  buy  principally  for  the  supply  of 
tbe  metropolis  and  ox  large  cities,and  of  manufacturing  districts^  and 
who  warehouse  com  when  the  prices  are  low  wiri^  the  certainty 
^t  advances  in  price  must  occasionally  and  necessarily  ocfitur^ 
to  as  to  afford  them  a  profit  on  their  trade. 

.^  Under  the  present  system  a  very  small  portion  of  British  com 
will  be  warehoused.  Thus  the  best  and  most  useful  market  for 
the  farmer  is  lost  to  him.  It  is  now  obviously  for  the  interest  of 
^^|he  merchant  to  import  and  warehouse  foreign  com  rather  tb;?up 
tp  supply  hiipself  with  British  corn  \  pr  in  the  circumstances  mc|st 
£ivorable  to  the  British  farmer,  the  speculation  of  the  merchant 
would  be  to  supply  himself  partly  with  British,  and  partly,  buf 
principally,  with  foreign  oom. 

^  Not  only  is  the  Brmslt  iaxmer,  and. in  the  result  British  manu- 
^fucture  io^  home^  consumption,  or  nine  tenth  parts  of  our  trade,  v^ 
jjired  hf  dnrsystem  \  hat  liy  ti^v^  of  depreciation  which  will 
tike  place  from  time  to  time,  as  often  as  the  warehouses  shall  be 
^^med  and  afford  a  supply  of  foreign  corn,  to  the  British  madceta^^ 
tliere  ^iU  be  a  recurrence  of  those  misduefe  and  o£  those  fiistresses^ 
wiuch  have  taken  place  within  t&t.^^  three  yean,  and  which  now 
fr<s^  ^  t^mAf-^KL  the  qjunrigiea  of  .tbe  nation ;  and  British 
agrir wfagw  ii|iird€cliiie> 
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.  It  k  m  be  hmepted  diat  com  shotdd  er«r  be  ]iit  a  lugh  price  % 
indeed  slKmld  ever  exceed  10s.  a  bushel.  It  is  equally  lamertt* 
iUe,  and  still  more  distressing  and  ruinous  to  the  great  maM 
of  the  population,  that  com  should  be  at  a  price  below  the  expensji 
of  raising  it;  and  on  lands  of  medium  value,  in  reference  to  the 
average  of  the  empire,  wheat  cannot  be  raised  at  less  than  lOs*  a 
bushel. 

Nothing  is  more  important,  as  far  as  human  wisdom  can  accom« 
plish  this  great  object,  than  to  keep  the  price  of  com  nearly  at  the 
same  rate,  and  with  the  least  possible  fluctuation.  The  fluctua* 
tion  should  never,  if  it  were  practicable  so  to  confine  it,  exceed  the 
difierence  between  80  and  ^8$.  while  it  has  in  some  districts  flt;c* 
tuated  in  this  year  from  488.,  being '6s.  a  bushel,  to  112s.  or  14s. 
%  bushel. 

It  1$  of  vital  importance  too,  that  an  apprehension  of  famine  o» 
of  scarcity  should  never  give  an  unreasonable  or  artificial  price  tty 
cora.  On  the  other  hand  speculation  in  foreign  com  should  not 
be  indulged  for  the  sake  of  a  few  capitalists,  or  to  gratify  the  pre* 
judices  of  the  manufacturers,  to  the  ruin  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
|>eople  engaged  in  the  trading  and  agricultural  interests. 

Importation  free  from  duty,  is  the  best  protection  against  the 
evil  of  scarcity,  and  the  proper  foundation  of  a  system  for  making 
tins  country  tne  granary  of  Europe.  The  warehousing  system  is  on 
the  other  hand,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  the  safeguard  to  the  fir- 
mer, from  the  competition  of  the  merchant,  against  the  farmer,  in 
the  markets  of  Great  Britain,  while  corn  shall  be  under  the  limits 
of  the  price  which  the  legislature  has  deemed  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  British  husbandry.  But  against  the  danger,  and  con- 
sequent mischief  of  speculation  by  merchants,  to  the  prejudice  cf 
British  agriciriture,  no  sufficient  guard  exists.  A  few  capitalists, 
as  was  long  since  predicted,  employing  one  million  of  money  on 
speculations  in  foreign  corn,  may  in  time  to  come,  as  in  the  three 
fast  years,  produce  ruin  to  the  whole  agricultural  interest  of  the 
empire,  employing  a  capital  in  land  of  at  least  1200,000,000,  and 
in  farming  stock,  &c.  of  at  least  200,000,000  of  money,  or  5L  aa 
acre  for  40  millions  of  acres. 

In  consequence  of  the  importing  merchants  mnning  the  race  for 
JJreference  in  the  sale  of  foreign  corn,  from  the  moment  the  war^ 
houses  6hall  be  opened,  British  corn  will  be  excluded  from  afl  > 
chance  of  a  fair  sale  in  the  British  market ;  and  all  those  British 
husbandmen,  who  from  the  narrowness  of  their  circumstances  are 
dbliged  to  sell  early  after  harvejst,  at  any  price  however  reduced, 
(aftd  these  are  the  little  farmers  whom  it  is  of  so  much  importance 
t»  protect,  and  who  constitute  three-fourth  part^of  the  agricultural 
tommuiHty)  must  be  ruined*     A  lemedy,  and  jthe  only  adequate 
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renfedyfpr  the  uttavoidabte  mischief  t)f  this  system;  zni  it  is  a  Ve- 
medy  which  it  is  most  coiifidently  beheved,  would  benefit  and  not 
injure  the  public  !  is  to  impose  a  duty,  (for  example  20s,  a  quarter,) 
on  all  foreign  corn  imported  into  this  country  to  be  paid  at  the 
time  of  its  delivery  out  of  the  warehouse.  This  duty  would  be  Ac 
revival  of  the  old  and  not  the  introduction  of  ^  new  system.  A  pro- 
tecting duty  had  existed  for  a  long  series  of  years  prior  to  the  kte 
act  for.  warehousing  com.  Even  the  revival  of  the  old  duty 
would  be  sotne  relief,  but  to  increase  the  dutry  to  20s.  a  quarteri 
would  be  the  more  efficient  and  salutary  measure. 

By  enacting  a  protecting  duty,  a  competition  of  capital  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  merchants,  to  the  ruin  of  nine  millions  of  per- 
sons including  artisans  connected  with  British  husbandry,  and  also 
those  manufacturers  who  are  dependent  on  them  and  employed  in 
ai^ticles  for  their  consumption  or  use,  would  be  prevented.  This 
duty  would  keep  the  price,  except  in  years  of  very  deficient  crops, 
•teadily  at  or  ab6ut  the  average  of  80s.  per  quarter.  It  would 
effectually  guard  against  a  competition  which  should  reduce  corn 
to  a  price  too  low  ;  in  other  terms,  greatly  below  the  expense  of 
raising  it.  It  would  be  an  inducement  to  the  merchants  to  pur- 
chase British  rather  than  foreign  corn,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
warehoused ;  and  it  would  stimulate  those  exertions  of  British  far*, 
mers  by  the  security  of  a  market  (for  a  certain  market  is  a  point 
of  the. first  importance)  and  afford  that  protection  from  unreascm- 
able  depreciation,  which  would  insure  an  adequate  supply  from 
British  industry,  so  as  to  leave  a  stock  from  abundant  years  to 
guard  against  harvests  of  deficient  produce. 

In  the  prosperity  too  of  the  farmer  and  of  his  landlord,  the  agri- 
eultural  laborer,  and  all  those  who  are  engaged  in  manufactures  for 
Jiome  consumption,  would  find  regular  and  beneficial  employment ; 
and  on  an  average  of  every  three  years  corn  would,  beyond  all 
doubt,  be  cheaper  under  this  system,  than  it  can  be  under  that  which 
has  been  adopted.  Hence  the  benefit  to  the  manufacturer  and  to  the 
bublic.  Hence  the  benefit  to  the  artizan  and  laborer  by  keep- 
tfng  wages  at  steady  rates. 

This  system  would  never  advance  corn  to  very  high  prices.  The 
importing  merchant  would  guard  against  that  mischief,  and  corn 
would  never  be  at  such  low  prices  as  are  ruinous  to  the  farmer. 
The  duty  ^ould  guard  against  that  evil.  Thus  there  would  be  a 
just  balance  and  counterpoise  betwe^  the  farmers  and  the  public, 
and  a  standard  so  much  wanted  for  a  just  estimate  of  rents. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  every  well-informed  mind  that  some 
change  is  imperiously  necessary.  The  present  system  is  leading 
most  rapidly  to  tlie  decline  of  British  husbandry,  and  of  conse* 
Yjuence,  there  must,  in  a  few  years,  be  a  deficient  supply  to  a  very 
great  amount,  of  the  food  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  British 
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population  ;  at  lea«t  from  the  produ^doso  of  our  own  soil  j  md  $9 
be  obliged  to  purchase  a  large  proportion  annually  for  a  series  of 
yearsj  would  add  to  our  distresses  and  render  them  overwhelming. 

The  diminution  which  will  take  place  in  seven  years,  under  th« 
present  system,  will  in  all  probability  amount  to  one-tliird  part  of 
the  usual  supply  of  late  years. 

The  produce  of  the  tax,  as  a  tax,  is  of  no  importance.  It  may 
even  be  fair  and  beneficial  to  give  to  the  importing  merchant  of  fo* 
reign  corn,  by  whom  the  duty  shall  be  paid,  a  debenture  for  the 
duty,  entitling  him  or  the  holder  of  that  debenture,  (so  that  it  would 
be  saleable  and  transferable,)  to  a  dr(twl)ack,  at  the  same  rate  fwr 
any  quantity  of  sound  marketable  corn  either  of  British  growth^  or 
of  foreign  growth,  and  not  exported  immediately  from  the  govern- 
ment warehouse,  and  consequently  not  having  paid  the  duty,  whick 
he  should  export  to  foreign  parts,  within  the  succeeding  two  years. 

This  drawback  is  neither  a  measure  of  absolute  necessity  or  of 
justice,  in  case  the  duty  should  be  imposed  on  such  corn  only  as 
should  be  delivered  from  the  warehouse  for  sale  in  Great  Britain  ^ 
while  it  would  be  a  measure  highly  expedient  and  even  necessary  if 
the  duty  were  imposed  on  corn  at  the  time  of  importation  \  and  if 
the  duty  were  so  imposed,  the  drawback  should  be  given  as  well  or 
foreign  as  on  British  corn,  to  be  exported.  The  duty  of  20$,  a 
quarter  cannot  be  considered  as  equal  to  that  which  constitutes  a 
part  of  the  expense,  in  direct  and  indirect  taxation,  of  raising 
British  corn  ;  or  as  an  impediment  to  the  sale  of  foreign  com  atp 
or  even  under,  80s.  a  quarter ;  nor  can  this  drawback,  as  under  fpr#- 
mer  systems,  be  any  expense  to  government.  The  money  paid  ufti- 
derthe  debenture  will  merely  be  a  restoration  or  return  of  duty  ac- 
tually jeceived,  and  may  be  less,  but  cannot  be  more  than  that  du^. 
The  avowed  object  of  the  duty  is  to  secure  to  British  husbandry 
a  Market  to  the  extent  of  all  the  corn  grown  in  the  country,  and  re- 
quisite for  the  consumption  of  the  country,  while  llje  price  shall  be 
^t  or  under  80s.  per  quarter,  which  in  effect  is  only  72s.  to  the 
grower,  though  the  price  in  London,  &c.  may  be  80s.  Its  object 
is  also  to  encourage  merchants  engaged  in  the  corp  trade,  to  pro- 
vide importation  against  scarcity,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  find  a 
market  for  British  corn  when  it  shall,  in  years  of  abundance,  be  at 
^prices  corresponding  with  those  of  other  countries  after  the  resto- 
ration  of  the  duty  of  20s.  per  quarter.  These  would  be  the  coim- 
tries  in  which,  by  the  difference  of  taxation,  corn  can,  on  an  averj^ 
joi  years,  be  raised  cheaper  than  in  the  United  Kingdpm. 

Even  in  the  last  two  years,  low  prices  haye  not  been  the  conse- 
.quence  of  redundancy^  as  somj  very  sensible  men  have  supposed. 
,Tbe8e^rices  have  been  paused  by  the  want  of  a  market  j  and  that 
.wai?t  was  occasioned  partly  by  the  supply  of  foreign  cprn  io  tl^ 
metropolis,  the  great  cities,  and  manufacturing  towns    and  partlyt 
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siiid,  in  no  smail  d^ee,  from  the  ds^tesBes  of  the  fanners,  dieir 
necessity  to  force  the  sale  of  their  corn  in  an  overcharged  market ) 
and  in  places  distant  from  markets  of  expensive  demand,  from  a 
competition  between  themselves,  arising  from  tneir  distress;  ren- 
dering it  necessary  for  them  to  become  sellers  in  a  market  not  only 
of  diminished  demand,  but  also  of  overcharged  supply.     * 

The  present  state  of  the  market  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  fully 
demonstrates  the  accuracy  of  this  exposition  of  the  causes  of  low 
prices. 

The  reduction  is  from  50  to  even  66  per  cent,  in  the  price  of 
cattle,  &c.;  and  yet  at  the  close  of  the  war,  there  was  a  deficient, 
ahd  not  a  redundant  supply  of  animals  for  the  market. 

That  Great  Britain  can,  under  a  system  df  fair  protection, 
grow  its  own  supply  of  com  and  of  apimal  food,  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned by  any  except  mere  theorists ;  men  of  no  solid  information ; 
men  who  have  no  accurate  data  on  which  to  found  their  calcuhu* 
tions :  but  in  the  present  state  of  British  husbandry — languid,  in- 
volved in  great  and  general  distress,  and  without  any  confidence  to 
revive  its  spirit,  except  among  rich  farmers  who  in  truth  profit  by 
Ae  system,  the  (jjn?mtity  of  corn  grown  or  the  quantity  of  ammal 
food  provided,  will  not  be  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  British  po- 
pulation, if  each  person  be  allowed  a  just  portion  of  food. 

Computing  the  British  population  at  18  millions  of  persons,  and 
the  number  of  culturable  acres  within  the  united  kingdom  to  be 
«ven54  mDlions,  which  is  allowing  only  six  millions  of  acres  of  land 
ibr  wood,  water,  fences,  roads,  wastes,  and  for  other  purposes  alto- 
gether foreign  to  the  production  of  food,  there  are  not  more  than 
three  acres  for  each  individual;  and  ^  well-fed  population  requires 
•Aat  in  the  ordinary  and  hitherto  deficient  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
such  as  Britain  even  in  her  improved  husbandry  has  exhibited^ 
and  making  just  allowances  for  the  food  of  cattle,  and  for  beasts 
of  labor,  there  ought  lo  be  at  least  two  acres  and  an  half  for  each 
individual ;  and  after  deducting  inferior  soils  which  supply  litde 
food,  there. are  not  45  millions  of  acres  ;  the  number  requisite  at 
two  acres  and  an  half,  for  each  individual. 

Nor  let  it  ever  be  forgotten  that  as  you  diminish  cultivation, 
you  diminish  the  sources  for  employment  for  labor  in  Agriculture, 
and  in  all  those  manufactures  which  depend  on  cultivation.  You 
also  diminish,  though  tliis  may  appear  strange,  the  quantity  of  soii- 
mal  food,  and  the  general  means  of  sustenance. 

By  those  who  have  no  experience  or  only  a  limited  knowledge 
on  Ae  subject,  and  who  will  not  attend  to  that  which  is  passing,^ 
at  tie  present  critical  period,  befoipe  their  eyes,  it  cannot  be  easify 
understood  that  the  strength  and  welfare  of  a  state  consist  in  a 
liberal  expenditure  in  its  cultivation.  The  lands  which  require  myost 
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tafitme  ^ve  the  greatest  eiii|>Io7ment  fc^  kbor  and  for  capital.  An 
acre  of  land  not  worth  Bs.  a  year  in  natural  grass,  or  for  cultivation 
ill  wheatf  is  more  profitable  and  far  more  useful  to  the  State  when 
cropped  with  a  succession  of  potatoes,  oats,  and  clover,  or  of  tur- 
neps,  oats,  aad  dover,  than  the  best  acVe  of  land  in  the  kingdom 
occupied  in  a  state  of  pasture  :  and  he  is  the  best  patriot  and  ftiend 
to  the  country,  ai\d  most  essentially  serves  the  state,  though  he  may 
in  some  degree  sacrifice  his  own  interest  (but  that  is  not  necessary), 
who  employs  his  capital  on  lands  of  this  description. 

It  is  too  generally  niceived  as  a  clear  and  indisputable  axiom, 
that  ime  man's  loss  is  another  man's  gain  ;  that  a  gain  to  one 
branch  of  the  community  is  a  loss  to  that  part  of  the^  commu- 
nity which  is  in  the  opposite  scale.  Hence  the  contest  of  the  ma- 
nufactures for  cheap  bread  and  low  priced  corn  as  the  means  of  at- 
taining reduced  wages.  Were  this  principle  universally  true  diea 
the  loss  of  the  fundholder ;  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  his  stock; 
would  without  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  sinking  fund  as  im* 
pfoved  in  power  by  low  prices  ;  be  a  gain  to  the  public.  Society 
however  is  now  so  constituted  that  the  country  hails  the  advance  itt 
die  price  of  the  funds,  as  a  certain  indication  of  returning  prosperity. 
The  public  even  consents  to  pay  12,000,000  of  money  a  year  to 
produce  this  state  of  market  price.  The  object,  however  conoealedy 
is  to  render  the  rate  of  interest  of  money  low  by  means  of  an  in-^ 
creased  market  price  of  the  funded  property;  a  circumstance 
wUch  evidently  points  to  the  expediency  of  an  enactment,  which 
Aoold  regulate  the  interest  of  loans  by  way  of  annuity^  and  re- 
duce the  rate  of  legal  interest  on  ordinary  loans. 

And  if  the  advance  of  the  price  of  the  funds  be  an  object,  can  it 
be  policy  or  justice  to  reduce  the  rate  of  rents,  or  the  sale  price  of 
land,  or  of  houses,  or  of  articles  of  manufacture  ?  Ought  that  large 
part  of  the  community  dependant  on  the  funding  system,  deriving  apQ 
income  equal  to  a  rental  of  1/.  an  acre  on  4'5,OO0,O0O  of  ^cres,  viz. 
the  whole  rental  of  the  kingdom  as  computed  from  the  produce  of 
Ae  Property  Tax,'  and  contribudng  nodiing  towards  direct  Taxes 
to  diurch,  king,  or  poor,  or  roads,  to  eat  their  food  or  to  wear  th^ 
<;lolhed  or  to  furnish  their  houses,  or  enjoy  their  luxuries,  at  a  scale 
of  reduced  prices ;  increasing  the  relative  value  of  the  incomes  thei^ 
receive  as  public  creditors  ? 

The  argument  presses  more  strongly  when  applied  to  those  who 
draw  the  remaining  25  millions  from  the  establishment.  And 
ibfse  two  classes  exceed  the  number  of  the  proprietors  of  tke 
soil;  and  in  all  probability  influence  about  one  fourth  part  of  the 
popttlati<Mi,  as  mediately  or  immediately  dependant  on  them. 

To  examtne  more  minutely  even  the  assumed  benefit  of  low  prices 

'  Ireland  was  not  subject  to  the  Property  Tax^ 
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,  ^m  impor^fior — Is  it  policy  that  a  few  impcnting  HMjchanf^ 
should  be  encouraged  or  favored  at  tlie  expense  of  the  great,  body 
pf  the  community  ?  To  encourage  them  to  import,  you  gi?e  ih^i^a 
the  command  of  the  corn  market ;  because  unfortunately,  from  the 
visitation  of  providence,  and  a  short  supply  of  corn  of  home  growth 
the  price  Has  advanced  beyond  IO5.  a  bushel,  and  the  warehouses  can 
be  opened  for  the  sale  of  foreign  corn ! !  Mark  the  progress — 
irheat  advances  in  price  above  80s.  a  quarter  from  a  deficient  crop*— 
the  warehouses  are  opened — the  supply  from  this  source  is  tran«^ 
fenred  to  the  private  warehouses  of  the  merchant.  From  this  mo- 
inent  he  will  be  the  seller  in  the  public  markets  of  general  demands 
He  will  reduce  his  price  from  day  to  day,  as  often  as  the  Britisk 
grower  follows  him  in  competition  to  sell.  The  merchant  will  keqp 
up  the  price  as  high  as  he  c^n»  for  his  own  profit;  but  any  profit  to 
him  will  encourage  and  even  justify  him  to  sell.  Thus  the  price  wiU 
graduate  from  80s.  as  lately  to  6O5.  or  555.  as  long  as  any  foreiga 
iH3dm  shall  remain  in  the  market  for  sale;  nay,  for  an  extended  p«-- 
nod ;  as  long  as  British  corn  purchased  by  the  merchants,  at  the  ce- 
duced  prices,  shall  supply  a  succession  for  future  sales ;  so  that  at 
the  end  of  each  season,  as  at  present,  the  merchants  will  be  the  hol- 
ders of  the  remaining  stock  of  British  com  ;  selling  to  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  at  805.  that  corn  which  the  merchants  purchased  and 
XOTsequently  the  farmers  sold  at  from  55$^  to  755.  This  com  pur- 
chased at  75.  a  bushel  is  yielding  a  profit  of  nearly  50  per  cent,  to  the 
merchant,  while  the  farmers,  the  growers  of  this  corn,  have  been 
juined  by  the  sale ;  and  it  is  said  that  an  attempt  ha^  been  makiag 
to  raise  prices  artificially  so  as  to  open  the  warehouses  and  liberate 
from  the  restriction  the  corn  deposited  in  them !  In  short  one  million 
of  money,  judiciously  employed  in  the  purchase  of  corn,  would 
enable  a  few  merchants  so  to  regulate  tire  markets  as  to  derive  im^ 
;me»ie  profits,  and  to  depress  and  ruin  British  Husbandry. 

Are  the  public  benefited  ?  I'his  is  an  important  inquiry  1 ! 
Jar  from  being  benefited  it  is  most  conscientiously  believed  tb^y 
.are  sacrificed  ;  and  it  is  a  misfortune  that  the  injury  escapes  thdr 
observation. 

This  System  depresses  British  husbandry  ;  discourages  cultiv^ 
tipp  J  renders  it  impolitic  and  ruinous.  It  takes  from  the  laborers 
in  husbandry,  that  extensive  employment  they  would  otherwise 
obtain,  and  of  which  they  stand  in  so  much  need.  It  clearly 
causes  to  laborers  in  husbandry  and  in  manufactures,  a  fluctuation 
M.  wages.  It  injrures  the  manufacturers  themselves  by  diminishing 
jijm  means  and  the  resources  of  their  best  customers ;  and  requires 
from  commercial  men,  manuf actuiaers,  and  tradesmen,  a  larger  coi)- 
.^Iribtttioa  towards  taxation^  whUe  it  redaceft  their  means  of  bearing 
that  taxation* 
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:  To  Ihose  r/ho  urge  ihBk  die  country  Ixas  gMt  ireiouKeiB  snd 
lequaA  weakh  undebr  one  system,  as  under  the  otker,  an  answer  of 
f^hxtatkmis  to  be  given.  It  is  a  short  sighted  policy ;  it  isa  miti^ 
taken  opinion,  Uke  many  other  general  n&les  M^uch,  true  in  the 
ibstiract,  ar&  false  and  even  absurd  when  app£ed  to  cases,  which, 
though  the/  fall  within  the  letter,  are  not  wkhin  the  spirit  of  Aie 
general  rule. 

Suppose  ten  com  merchants  to  apply  one  million  of  money  ki 
the  importation  of  com,  and  to  derive  5  per  cent,  from  their  ^ipt^ 
ctdation.  Is  this  equally  as  beneficial  to  the  country  as  an  expeii- 
ditnre  of  that  one  million  of  money  in  this  country ;  distribiitti^ 
1-lOth  to  the  church,  1-lOth  to  the  poor,  1-1 0th  to  the  king, 
^-lOths  to  the  laborers,  1-lOth  to  the  farmers,  and  1-lOth  to  the 
propiietor  of  the  soil  i  no  rational  man  would  support  the  affini\« 
afivel  ! 

Again,  suppose  fifty  thousand  pounds  profit  to  be  derived  from 
Ais  source  <rf  importation  trade,  (while  the  profit  may  by  events 
ivithin  die  range  of  probability  be  500,000,)  is  it  equally  beneficial 
<lhat  this  profit  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  ten  merchants,  as  that  it 
dionid  be  distributed  into  the  hands  of  the  great  body  of  farmers  ? 
More  than  this,  is  it  sound  poUcy  that  the  application  of  this  smoH 
capital,  should  have  the  power  of  destroying  all  the  sources  of 
profit  from  a  capital  of  200  millions  of  money  belcMiging  to  that 
extensive  and  industrious  class  of  community,  the  farmers  ?  In  a 
deficient  harvest,  to  earn  5L  per  cent  on  the  capital  employed  m 
importation  may  depreciate  72  millions  worth  ot  com  at  lOir,  a 
j>us1iel,  to  the  extent  of  one  fourth  part  of  the  amoimt,  <w  18  mil- 
lions erf  money.  But  the  com  of  the  united  empire  ought  at 
Ms.  a  bushel  for  vrheat  to  be  72,000,000  for  bread  com  akme ; 
being  ^i.  for  each  individual. 

Without  counting  those  who  are  employed  in  manufactures, 
we  may  compute  that  at  least  5000  persons,  that  is  one  per- 
son for  each  twenty  acres  of  corn,  must  be  employed  to  raise 
1,000,-000/.  worth  of  corn,  and  these  5000  persons  support  themi? 
selves  and  families,  to  the  extent  of  25,000  persons;  and  again  these 
persons,  and  the  parson,  the  farmer,  the  proprietor,  and  the  poofj 
give  five  times  as  much  employment  to  manufactures  for  home 
(consumption,  as  is  given  by  the  trade,  if  there  be  a  trade,  origi* 
nating  with  and  dependent  on  the  regular  importation  of  com  to 
the  extent  of  1,000,000/.  of  money  a  year. 

But  it  is  dented  that  prices  will  in  geineral  be  lower  in  coiMft- 
quence  of  this  importation.  It  is  clear  they  will  fiaouate  mane 
wider  importation  than  without  it.  This,  singly  and  of  itt^lf  is 
an  evil.  Btkt  in  discouragmg  •cuhivation  by  tbe^  competkion  6f 
foreign  corn,  at  any  price  under  80s.  a  quarter,  you^butitef&ct  Ae 
spirit  of  British  husbandry  to  an  extent  wbica  more  than  coimMffiw 
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viik  Ae  viSSkf  of  teaqporary  'tatporUtioft  atan  krfbfior  ipAoff^  TSkA 
on  the  wfade  reduce  the  quantity  sUp^ted  t6  the  maflM*  From 
thU  cause  it  is  belttved  that  at  aH  times  die  consumers  wiH  pay  ttsoM 
for  their  bread  under  die  present  syst^n,  than  they  would  mkler 
die  regulation  which  is  proposed  of  a  protecting  duty.  That  sot 
adequate  supply  can  be  gixTwn  in  the  British  dominioAS)  has  been 
^ulmitted  by  Mhr.  Alderman  Atkins,  notwithstanding  his  oppost- 
lifyi^  to  the  Com  Bill  was  founded  on  the  rererse  of  that  pro- 
poslbioit.  His  concession  is  so  ^xed  in  the  memory  of  many 
JMmbers  ot  the  House  of  Commons  that  it  will  be  long  remem-»> 
bered.  It  went  to  the  extent  that  our  growth  is  sufficient  be« 
yocid  our  own  consumption,  to  supply  our  West  India  Islands  !4 
Idands  which  under  a  weH  regulated  system  of  policy  might 
without  any  sacrifice  of  the  interest  of  the  Planters  be  made  one 
of  the  sources  of  extricating  this  country  from  the  difficulties  by 
irtikh  it  is  surrounded. 

The  opinion  now  adranced  respecting  the  probable  prices  of 
ccAm  is  fully  supported  by  a  dediibtion  drawn  from  the  present 
f  rices  of  meat  and  butter,  in  the  markets  of  public  demand. 

Though  cattle  are  reduced  more  than  50  per  cent,  in  value  ta 
those  who  rear  them  as  distingoidhed  from  those  who  fatten  them  ; 
and  though  butter  is  sold  at  6d.  a  pound  in  places  distant  from  the 
metropolis,  yet  in  the  metropoiis,  and  markets  of  large  demand,  meat 
is  selling  at  the'  same  prices,  and  butter  nearly  at  the  same  prices  as 
dnrii^  the  war,  and  hams  when  4^ cssed  are  retailing  at  the  sh<^ 
at  two  dUUings  a  pound. 

So  that  the  rearing  and  dairy  farmers  are,  pressed  into  those  di£^ 
tcidtiesy  and  consequently  those  losses,  which  were  predicted  5 
while.  tluK  public  in  die  metropolis  is  deriving  little  or  no  advantage 
firom  tlie  ruin  of  the  farmer,  and  the  land  owners  ;  on  the  contrary 
tradesmen,  &c.  are  invc^ved  in  the  consequences  of  die  farmer^ 
c^bi  i  I  and  employment,  which  is  the  great  madiine  of  circulad<Mi> 
ififiispended. 

Aiul  the  little  farmer  whom  many  are  so  anxious  to  support^ 
and  encourage,  has  been  the  first,  instead  of  beiog  the  last  victim 
•(  die  unfortunate  system  which  has  prevailed.  Without  credit 
and  without  any  surplus  capital  be  is  forced  by  necessity  into  die 
Murkets,  when,  in  tl^  nature  of  things,  catde,  com,  &c.  are  at  the 
lonnst  prices^  and  consequendy  the  greatest  sacrifices  are  required, « 
in  a  msu^et  widi  a  redundam  supply  I  and  his  distresses  begin  the 
lMe«of  depreciation  and  invdve  in  ruin  those  who  are  next  "ibof^ 
Van  m  their  circumstances.  'm 

The  experience  of  the  present- moment  justifies  dus  proportion, 
llie  corn  of  the  harvest  oi  this  year  belonging  to  distressed 
farmefS)  is  already  in  the  market  smd  depreciating  the  valu^  b^^thdr 
apxt^.  and  necessity,  to  selL 
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'Qiiesrioa^:  m&t  €aiA  parts  of  the  population  are,  by  woeful  ^i^ 
perisoGe,  cofnrinced  that  they  erred  in  their  former  clamours  \  that 
tl^  were  misled  by  their  prejudiceiy  and  by  popular  or  interested 
01^0100,  and  not  by  a  sound  discretion. 

Now  then  is  the  tin»  for  a  wise  goremmentt  a  pnident  kgisia- 
lure,  and  a  patriotic  press  to  inform  the  public  mind;  to  nring 
ccmviction  even  on  those  who  ^e  still  in  error,  and  to  lead  theni 
to  form  such  just  and  equitable  arrangements,  as  shall  give  emptby* 
meat  to  British  industry;  shall  protect  British  agriculture;  diatt 
diminish  Pauperism ;  shall  support  the  finances  by  ei^bling  those 
who  are  taxed,  to  bear  the  burthen ;  and  shall  give  ability  to  eadi 
talf  df  the  population,  to  find  employment  for  the  other  half,  by 
a  mutual  exchange  of  the  labors  and  the  fruits  of  their  industry  !  i 
.    It  is  not  Sufficient  that  Great  Britain  has  the  same  physical  ns* 
sources  as  formerly,  or  even  greater.  Tou  must  give  action,  energV} 
and  ^ower  to  these  resources.    The  misfortune  which  is  experi- 
enced is  that  you  have  changed  the  sources  and  diverted  the  tidedf 
wealth.  Tou  are  requiring  the  industrious  to  labor  not  only  for  thi 
oq>italist,  but  for  those  who  are  deprived  of  employment,  andto  a 
gr^t  extent  for  discharged  and  maimed  soldiers  and  ssdlors,  moti 
merieorious.  objects  t>f  relief  i !     The  poor  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
f^dholder,  tjie  placeman,  and  the  pensioner,  and  your  large  nrili^ 
tary  .establishment  on  the  other  hand,  are  drawing  to  fhemsehret 
ihe  fruits  of,  the  labor  of  the  active  industrious  ^part  of  the  com* 
munity :  moreover  they  are  consuming  the  capital  of  the  Bee  Hive.  * 
This  diminution  of  capital  will,  at  no  distant  period,  be  severely 
idL%  not  merely  by  a  change  of  the  stock  of  cattle  and  of  com  frcM 
<me  hand  to  another,  fa  result  of  no  great  importance  with  a  view  to 
the  future  welfare  of  tne  country  -,)  but  by  a» actual  and  akr^ikig  dii 
aiinution  in  the  number  of  cattle,  and  of  the  quantity  oi  ccMm;  and 
of  physical    power,  from  the  absence  of  manure,  and  expen* 
diture  in  labor  ;  and  from  the  pauperism  and  idleness  oi  ik  large 
jiortion  of  the  industry  of  the  country  5  and  the  consequent  inobi* 
Hty  to  reproduce  an  equal  quantity  of  human  sustenance. 
,'  The  experience,  of  every  country  which  has  witnessed  a  decline 
iag  agriculture  affi>rds  a  lesson  from  which  statesmen  ought  todt^ 
a?e  wisdom ;  and  to  dare  to  oppose  a  system,  fraught  with  Sd 
much  misery ; — with  squalid  poverty,  and  the  unfortunate  condi* 
iimoLoi  the  few  rich,  the  many  poor,  and  with  the  rich  in  a  state  ot 
fmpHj^  from  the  circumstance  of  being  the  necessary  distributi^ 
o£  dieir  property  to  the  needy  ! 
•    A  inoe  of  peasantry  once  destroyed  cannot  be  replace  at  ^Qi^ 

r,  .'-'la  ^n«  ^p^  a  cawtal  of  1500  paid  500Z.  for  probate  duty,  aud  &r  9UCf 
flMipndutj  to  the  Goverhmeat.  A  respectably  solicitor  stated  this  fact  9X 
t&eiBoiBiN|tofw];itingthU  observation.  -         ' 
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tmxiA.  A  long  time  must  elapse  brforetlie  dntrgits*  of  sttcbn  siee 
cam  be  excited  to  the' full  extent  of  dmr  fotmet  powers;  €k>l8^ 
smkh  feh  and  has  recorded  this  tnith  in  his  beautiful:  poem  of  tkc 
Deserted  Village. 

The  prejudice  of  the  pubKc  or  rather  of  die  manufacturers  in 
favor  of  the  low  price  of  com,  and  of  importation  as  the  me^uis  of 
attaining  thB  object,  deserves  further  attention*  A  few  obsenra^ 
tions,  by  way  of  summary,  will  be  devoted  to  the  subject.  Import-^ 
ed  corn  to  the  value  of  one  million  of  money  may  give  an  increase 
of  foreign  trade  to  that  extent !  This  is  acknowledged  to  be  ooe 
of  the  motives  for  a  reliance  on  imporfcitioii  for  a  certain  portion  of 
our  food.  The  object  is  to  establish  a  medium  of  exchange.  The 
com  is  to  be  the  article  received  in  barter,  for  articles  of  manufac* 
tune ;  or  the  price  of  the  grain  is  to  be  paid  from  this  country,  im 
%  return  of  manufactured  goods !!  But  attend  to  the  consequences*. 
1st.  You  encourage  foreign  husbandry. 

2dly.  You,  in  effect,  lay  out  diat  money  in  foreign  Rent,  foreign 
Jalx>r. 

3dly.  You  diminish  the  demand  for  manufactures  for  borne 
consumption !  and  you  deprive  this  country  of  more  labor^  than 
you  employ  in  the  equivalent  of  manufacture  exported. 

4thly.  By  suffering  1,000,000  in  value  of  corn  to  be  imp(»rted^ 
you  depreciate  British  Provisions  to  a  degree  which  is  incalculable 
And  deprive  your  own  countrymen  of  the  means  of  buying  diat 
manufacture  you  are  so  anxious  to  sell  to  foreigners  ! ! 

In  the  three  last  years,  the  depreciation  of  farm  produce  has 
sot  been  less  than  90  millions  a  year,  or  21.  an  acre  on  45,000^000 
irf  acres.  The  abstraction  of  this  sum  from  the  cultivators  and 
from  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  in  the  end  from  the  laborers^ 
has  brought  them  into  the  state  of  ruin,  in  which  they  are  now 
involved.  The  absence  of  this  amount  in  the  circulation  of  money 
is  the  result  of  low  prices,  and  has  produced  a  stagnation  in  ouv 
ttianufactures,  and  brought  ruin  on  almost  every  class  of  the  conok 
munity. 

It  will  be  asked  is  then  Importation  to  be  altogether  excluded  ? 
8uch  exclusion  is  not  either  necessary  or  desired.  The  repose  and  . 
security  of  Government ;  the  peace  of  the  Country ;  a  protection 
against  extraordinary  high  prices,  are  cogent  reasons  for  encoi|-fr 
raging  importation  under  just  regulations*  Those  reralationey  as 
already  stated,  should  protect  the  farmer  who  pays  heavy  taxe$ 
against  an  overwhelming  gompetition  from  the  foreign  grower,  w 
the  British  merchant,  who  is  exempt  from  these  taxes.  A  duty  on 
bB  torn  which  shall  be  soM  in  Great  Britain  from  the'  ware^ 
houses  of  this  country,  is  the  appropriate  and  only  adequate  re- 
hKdy  ;  thus  equalizing  the  prices  and  guarding  agafcst  a  rmnous 
d^reciationof  com  of  home  growth^  a  remedy  producing  no  othe} 
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effect  Aam  making  foreign  com,  when  sold  in  Great  Britain,  snbject 
toaduty  approximating  to,  but  not  equalling  the  duty  which  in  fact' 
is  paid  by  the  British  grower.  At  this  moment,  with  a  duty  erf  2BU 
per  cent  on  cheese,  the  Dutch  can  afford  to  be  competitors  for  th^- 
&lein  the  British  market  of  that  article  of  their  manufacture. 

After  a  duty  of  20s.  a  quartef" shall  be  imposed  on  wheat  of  fo-- 
trign  growth,  the  foreigner  or  th^  British  Merchant,  could  afford 
to  sdl  foreign  wheat  in  the  British  market,  at  or  under  8O5.  a 
quarter,  and  (for  this  is  a  most  important  consideration)  derive  ar 
greater  profit  from  his  capital  so  employed,  than  the  average  of 
British  farmers  derive  from  their  capital  at  like  prices. 

Against  recommending  a  duty  on  the  sale  of  imported  corn,  a: 
timid  and  vacillating  administration  may  1st,  entertain  the  appre- 
iensionr  that  the  people  will  be  excited  to  commotion  as  they  were 
against  the  measure  of  the  late  corn  bill ;  and  Sndly,  they  may 
fear  lest  the  duty  may  divert  capital  from  the  purchase  of  com  for 
importation — a  fear  which  argues  the  cowardice  of  imposing#taxe«' 
by  the  phalanx  of  influence  and  consequent  majorities,  without  daiw- 
mg,  as  Mr.  Pitt  would  have  done,  to  take  care  that  the  means  of  pay-' 
ing  the  Taxes  should  be  insured,  notwithstanding  public  cbmour.  • 

As  to  the  first  point,  the  people  have  learned,  at  least  they 
have  had  ample  opportunities  of  learning,  wisdom  from  experience. 
If  they  have  profited  by  judicious  observation  on  that  which  has 
taken,  place  during  the  last  three  years,  they  must  have  found  that 
bread  may  be  cheap,  farmers  poor,  their  profits  abolished  and  erea 
thdr  capital  wasted  without  any  advantage  to  the  community :  and 
that,  as  was  the  natural  order  of  events,  the  system  has  brought  the! 
eitreme  of  misery  on  the  other  parts  of  the  community.  The 
bees  have  been  sacrificed.  The  drones  are  in  possession  of  the  hive! 
When  a  depreciation  to  the  amount  aimuaily  of  twice  the  rental,  hai 
deprived  of  employment  and  of  paymeilt  all  those  through  whose 
hands  this  money  would  have  passed,  how  should  the  bees  have 
pr^nerved  thieir  hive  or  retained  their  honey  ?  If  >the  plan  of  pro- 
ofing a  guinea  for  each  person  would  have  revived  trade,  have  giueil 
a  new  spur  to  agriculture  and  to  employment  in  manufactures; 
We  been  a.remedy  for  the  existing  evil;  what  must  be  the  mischief, 
•n4  the  error  of  taking  from  one  half  of  the  population  90  millions 
<^ju8t  remuneration,  in  returns  arising  each  year  from  the  best 
•piPcies  of  property— a  property  which  graduates  through  event 
f^  of  society  :  vmile  a  guinea  distributed  into  the  hands  of  each 

E>n  would  in  a  very  short  time  find  its  vray  to  the  treasury,  snd  \ 
ly  into  the  hands  of  the  Capitalist,  the  fundholder,  pubhc  ere-  ' 
*for,  and  tftose  who  share  m  the  plunder  of  the  State.     But  96 
'niflions  a  year  Jto  the  farmers,  as  die  just  and  fair  *etum  fo^  tht 
^peiice  01  ccdtivatidn,  would  be  a  renovating  sofurce  j  wtekfy 
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distributed  through  the  Tarious  channels  tif  iminstry  and  of  geft«nrl 
circulation.  This  sum  would  return  as  regularly,  and  as  rapidly  a& 
ic  was  paid,  either  in  the  shape  of  Taxes  or  for  articles  of  manu- 
facture &c.  &c.  for  the  public  creditor  and  the  dependants  on  the 
establishment  would  have  been  paid  out  of  the  other  parts  of  ther 
teturn.  This  is  an  important  point  for  consideration.  The  public 
taste  has  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  view  this  point  with  a  jaun- 
diced eye  !  Some  late  state  papers  in  Holland  have  made  regu- 
lations which  on  this  subject  display  true  wisdom  and  sound  poUcy 
in  those  who  administer  the  government  of  that  country. 

2ndly.  It  is  an  imperious  duty  on  Government  to  inform  and 
to  enlighten  the  public  mind  on  topi*wS  of  this  nature.  The  sum 
frequently  spent  in  the  employment  of  the  press  to  reconcile  the  pub- 
lic to  any  favored  measure  would  with  sound  policy,  and  on  the  best 
principles  of  economy,  be  expended  for  the  information  of  the 
public  on  this  interesting  subject.  The  truth  should  be  fairly  and 
distinctly  avowed,  (a  truth  generally  understood  though  not  gene- 
rally acknowledged)  that  low  priced  com  cannot  support  high  priced 
establishments  in  church,  king,  and  poor  ;  and  that  the  church,  king^ 
and  poor,  and  not  the  rent,  are  the  principal  causes  of  the  necessity^ 
that  corn  must  necessarily  be  dearer  in  Great  Britain  than  in  other 
countries  in  which  Taxation  does  not  pre^s  so  heavily.  Besides  let 
Ae  manufacturing  laborers  (the  conflicting  part  of  the  community) 
be  candidly  informed,  as  the  truth  really  is,  that  the  object  of  low 
priced  corn,  is  to  diminish  their  Wages,  not  to  give  them  the  ability 
to  pay  for  more  bread  ! !  A  shilling  advance  on  the  bushel  of  wheat 
ought  not  to  add  more  than  I2d.  to  the  price  of  60lbs.  of  bread  j 
being  less  than  a  farthing  on  each  pound ;  while  this  shilling  would 
guard  against  the  evil  bf  the  want  of  employment,  among  the  agri- 
cultural and  even  the  maiuifacturing  laborers. 

But  certainty  qfmarkety  not  advance  of  pric^,  is  the  object  to  be 
attained  !  To  the  farmer,  unfettered  by  a  lease  j  and  to  the  pro- 
prietor free  froui  debt;  the  amount  of  .price  is  of  no  importance. 
Great  fluctuations  are  to  be  avoided,  so  that  the  value  of  rent  and 
the  sale  price  of  produce  may  be  stationary*.  All  other  conse- 
quences, as  part  of  a  system,  may  be  disregarded.  Great  as  may 
be  the  evil  of  a  depreciation  of  the  value  of  land,  that  termination 
to  the  present  system  must  necessarily  draw  after  it  to  those  who 
can  retain  their  land,  a  corresponding  reduction  of  the  value  of  all 
other  articles  of  property.  The  difficulty  is  to  protect  farmers  who 
are  involved  by  leases  or  by  capital  invested  in  improvements  }  and 
also  to  protect  proprietors  who  are  subjected  to  debts  either  as  part 
jof  the  price  of  purchase,  or  contracted  with  creditors,  or  created  as 
part  of  family  arrangements ;  and  three  fourth  parts  in  number  o£ 
^  b^d  proprietors  are  to  be  arrai^^  under  one  of  these  classes  I J 
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The  apfrdiension  that  com  would  not  be  imported  when  .want- 
ed, b  futile  and  absurd.  Merchants  would  import  whenever 
circumstances  required  a  supply.  It  may  be  taie  that  the 
duty  proposed  as  a  protection  would,  in  some  cases,  abridge 
the  gains  of  the  merchants ;  still  however  they  would  purchase 
when  the  price  of  corn  was  low  on  the  continent  so  as 
to  justify  speculation  for  some  market,  if  the  English  market  should 
not  be  open  to  them . '  Generally  speaking  they  can  import  at  6s*  6d* 
a  bushel:  add  2s.  6d.  for  the  duty.  This  addition  would  bring  the 
expences  to  95.  a  bushel ;  and  95.  a  bushel  is  equal  to  the  farmer's 
price  when  the  corn  is  at  8O5.  for  the  quarter  in  the  public  markets. 
The  other  shilling  for  each  bushel  is  composed  of  the  expences  of 
freight,  commission,  agency,  &c.  &c.  The  profit  at  IO5.  a  bushel^ 
wduld  be  more  than  ten  per  cent ;  and  were  the  price  in  Great  Britaio: 
hij^er  than  IO5.  a  bushel,  there  would  be  still  sufficient  encourage- 
ment, for  importation  in  times  of  necessity  ;  since  every  advance  in 
Great  Britain  of  I5.  a  bushel  would  admit  of  an  expense  to  the 
$ame  extent  in  the  price  of  providing  foreign  com;  and  leave  the 
profit  of  ten  per  cent,  witli  the  diflerence  only  of  the  expence  of 
interest  on  the  increase  of  the  requisite  capital. 

Some  have  recommended  that  the  cultivation  of  your  inferior 
lands  should  be  abandoned  that  ^he  deficiency  of  supply  may  ad- 
vance the  price.  In  the  first  place  importation  would  counteract 
the  expected  benefit.  And  secondly,  a  more  mischievous  advice 
was  never  given ;  a  more  dangerous  doctrine  was  never  advanced* 
This  advice  would  diminish  the  supply,  and  raise  the  price  on  tlie 
public,  without  the  consolarion  of  an  adequate  supply,  and  would 
leave  a  large  portion  of  the  community  without  employment,  and 
in  the  result  without  the  power  of  obtaining  food.  It  is  the  a<l- 
vice  of  those  who  judge  superficially,  without  weighing  all  the  con- 
sequences of  the  opinions  they  offer  to  the  public.  Throw  out  of 
cubivation  all  the  lands  which  produce  an  average  crop  of  twenty 
or  even  of  fifteen  bushels  an  acre  and  the  quantity  of  com  to  be 

Sown  would  not  be  equal  to  one  half  of  that  which  is  required  for 
e  bread  of  the  peopl^,  and  for  other  useful  purposes. 
Let  the  country  profit  by  the  experience  of  this  year !  a  year 
m  which  Providence  seems  to  have  inculcated  a  lesson  of  wisdom  to 
.counteract  the  folly  of  the  advocates  of  this  system.  What  would 
have  been  the  state  of  the  country,  in  reference  to  the  crops,  had 
not  the  light  lands  made  up  f6r  the  failure  of  the  crop  on  the  hevtj 
lands?  The  two  species  of  land  are  in  our  vslriable  climate  tie 
best  security  for  an  average  crop  j  are  a  safe  and  secure  protec- 
tion against  the  failure  from  one  species  of  soil^  counterpoising^^^ 
Ae  benefits  and  the  injuries  from  either  a  dry  or  a  moist  seasdiu 

.   '  This  is  all  the  warehousing  system  contemplated  that  they  should  do. 
NO.  XVn.  Pam.  VOL.  IX.  K 
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>  Besides  wkHoitt  sufficient  employment  for  your  population  even 
ki  the  present  state  of  your  husbandry^  what  would  be  your  con- 

•  dition  werft,  this  advice  to  be  followed  ?  "  Britons,  venerate  the 
plough."  This  is  the  sound  and  useful  policy  to  be  inculcated.    It 

•  was  the  policy  of  our  ancestors,  and  is  now  in  a  more  especial 
J  manner  an  axiom  of  interest,  of  duty,  and  even  of  necessity ! 

That  employment  which  all  sensible  men  now  feel,  is  so  much 
.  wanted,  and  which  a  few  worthy  friends  of  the  country  are  so 
ready  to  give,  and  which  when. the  corn  question  was  in.  agitation, 
-was  so  much  overlooked  j  will  now  be  considered. 

Agriculture  is  the  main  and  principal  source  of  employment.  It 

is  certain,  continual,  and  may,  without  any  great  exaggeration,  be 

said  to  be  inexhaustible.     In  no  other  mode  can  a  large  population 

I  be  so  useful  to  themselves,  or  to  the  community,  or  equally  useful 

.  or  safe  to  the  state.     Without  the  assistance  of  agricultural  laborers, 

,  scarcity,  perhaps  famine  is  to  be  expected.     They  provide  food  for 

'tbemsdves  and  for  an  equal  number  at  least  of  persons  not  con- 

.  tributing  in  labor  to  the  increase  or  production  of  food.     The 

, 'present  want  of  employment  of  this  useful  part  of  the  communkyy 

will,  on  the  one  hand,  render  them  the  victims  of  indolence  and 

•  ultimately  of  famine,  unless  the  evil  be  speedily  averted.  The  state 
.  'Vill*  have  a  disturbed  population,  and  the  industry  of  the  country 

a  burthensome  and  mischievous  poor.  In  all  brobability  thresh* 
t  ing  machines  will  be  destroyed,  com  stacks  burnt,,  and  similar 
.outrages  be  committed  by  an  irritated  and  starving  population. 
'Manufacturing  labor  must  diminish  in  the  same  proportion  as  agri- 
,  cultural  kbor  shall  cease  to  be  in  demand  ; 

First.     Because  the  former  is  essential  to  raise  the  sustenance 
.of  the  latter. — and 

Secondly.     Because  a  dbtressed  tenantry  and  proprietorship,  as 
experience  woefully  proves,  cause  a  stagnation  in  trade  and  in  con»- 

•  nierce*  It  would  be  easy  to  demonstrate  that  agriculture  may 
'  durive  without  commerce.  But  manufactures  cannot  be  pros- 
'  perous,  while  agriculture  shall  be  languid  or  distressed ;  a;nd  still 

less  when  three  fifth  parts  of  the  farmers  are  in  a  state  of  insdvency 

•  and  many  of  them  in  actual  want  and  incapable  of  gi»ying  employ- 
.  m«it  to  labor.  Secure  to  the  British  farmer  a  certain  "market  for  ms 

pBoduce  at  a  remunerating  price,  and  all  the  demands  of  the  poor, 
the  .church,  and  the  government,  may  be  fully  and  easily  answered, 

•  wd  bread  and  provisions  at  reasonable  prices  be  obtainable.  Agricul«^ 
'  tural  labor  will  be  immediately  in  a  state  of  denaand  and  activity. 

-  The  sources  of  employment  are  not  exhausted.  Want  of  mar- 
ket^  and  of  circulation,  and  consequently  the  absence  of  the  means 

.  of  giving  employment  are  the  evils. .  Adequate  and  useful  subjects 
for  employment  may  be  provided  for  another  century,  and  even 
for  ever  I  and  the  country  acquire  strength,  as  its  populati<m  in* 
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oieaies,  so  ai  sustenance  on  the  on^  hand,  and  (m  die  otber  hand 
useful  hdK>r  beprorided  iot  them.  Agriculture  has  a  singular 
advantage,  which  renders  it  of  such  vast  importance  to  a  stat^  At 
the  same  time  that  it  provides  food  for  those  whom  it  employs,  it 
gfvea  employment  to  all  those  who  are  willing  to  assist  by  dieir 
labors,  in  raising  the  means  of  sustenance.  It  raises  food  ^  for  nn 
equal  number  of  other  persons,  and  gives  activity  to  their  labors  as 
manufacturers. 

Though  by  no  means  an  advocate  for  small  farms  as  an  exclusive 
system,  yet  some  small  farms  are  highly  expedient  and  desirable ; 
not  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  to  occupy  them ;  for  the  laborer 
enjoys  a  larger  portion  of  comfort  and  independence  than  the  small 
farmer  $  but  for  the  sake  of  the  great  and  extensive  employment 
which  is  given  in  building  farm  houses  and  offices,  subdividing  in- 
cisures, &c.  forming  heidges,  &c.  A  farm  of  icioo  acres  divided 
into  10  farms  would  require  in  the  most  economical  attention  to 
expenditure  an  additioxial  capital  of  6001.  for  each  100  acres  for 
buildings,  fences,  and  gates ;  and  ever  afterwards  an  annual  expen- 
diture of  5  per  cent,  on  this  capital ;  or  801.  for  each  farm.  A 
farm  so  managed  must  increase  601.  a  year  in  value  to  justify  the 
expenditure :  301.  a  year  to  pay  the  interest  at  5  per  cent,  and  dOL 
a  year  to  defray  the  additional  expences.  The  pubfic  sufier  these 
things-  ta  escape  their  notice,  when  they  complain  of  high  rents. 

For  the  next  10  years  surface  draining  of  retentive  soils  would 

afame  employ  100,000  men  annually.  Suppose  every  man  to  drain 

8  acres  at  jSl.  an  acre  he  would  earn  181.  a  year  or  7s,  per  week ; 

or  Is.  2d.  a  day.  'jphis  would  be  300,000  acres  a  year,  or  3,000,000 

of  acres  in  10  years.     The  earnings  from  this  labor  would  provide 

sustenance  annually  for  500,000  persons,  at  5  to  a  family.   Now 

there  are  more  than  3,000,000  acres  in  Great  Britain,  which 

atand  in  need  or  at   least   admit  of   this  improvement.    The 

expteditiure  of  181.  on  3   acres  would  require,  at  5  per  cent. 

per  annum,  income  from  the  expenditure,  that  each  acre  should 

be  improved  at  the  rate  of  68.  a  year.   The  worst  land  in  Ai$ 

cocmtry  would  justify  that  expense  and  the  farmer  to  give  diis 

increase  of  rent.     Lands  which  will  bear  any  crop,  would  by 

the  increase  in  com  or  grass,  the  saving  of  seed,  &c.  die  preserva^^ 

tion  of  the  virtues  of  manure,  fully  warrant  such  expenditure. 

Dty,  husky  and  unptoductive  land,    such   as    Bagshot  Heatii» 

would  warrant  a  like  expenditure  in  plantations  of  fir  and  heeAkf 

or  edier  woods   adapted    to  that  species    of  soil.     Such  ptoi* 

tadons  would  give  employment  to  another  100,000  families.     la 

time  to  come  the  pruning,  felling,  &c.  on  the  planted  lands  and 

'  good  husbandry  on  the  drained  lands,  would  afiord  constant  em* 

fdoyment  for  a  large  part  of  this  population.    Irrigation  on  an  ex- 

teded  scale  would  give  similar  employment.    Were  this,  the  moet 

impGortant  and  beneficial  of  aU  improvements,  carried  into  effect  to 

^  fv)l  extent  which  the  coimtry  admits^  there  would  be  tt  lease 
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three  niSlioRs  of  acres  of  excellent  meadow  front  hnd  now  of 
little  Or  no  ¥aiue.  The  bdst  lands  now  appropriated  for  ttieadowsi 
would  then  be  wholly  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  graztttg^ 
and  also  raising  dairy  produce  ;  another  great  source  of^mploy-^ 
meut)  giving  activity  and  useful  labor  to  the  females  of  die 
family.  The  extent  to  which  irrigation  may  be  carried  is  incrcdi-  • 
bie»  to  those  who  have  not  applied  their  attention  to  the  subject* 
To  say  that  the  natural  grass  of  the .  country  may  be  douUed  in 
quantity  ittid  value,  is.to  speak  within  bounds.  With  spirited  ma- 
nagement it  may  be  trebled  in  ten  years,  without  avaiUng  ourselve* 
of  the  important  discoveries  of  the  value  and  use  of  Fiorin  by  Dr; 
iLichardson  \  whose  perseverance  will,  beyond  all  doubt,  be  ulti«» 
'  mately  crowned  ^with  that  fame  from  posterity  which  is  denied  t» 
him  by  his  contemporaries ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  his  de-t 
tennined  character  has  subdued  ridicule,-.and  nearly  overcome  in* 
ccedulity.  Challenging  sceptics  by  the  proofs  which  ocular  de- 
monstration affords,  he  must  silence  opposition  and  increase  the 
number  of  disciples  to  his  practice. 

The  introduction  of  hoeing  into  those  parts  of  the  country  which 
have  not  adopted  that  beneficial  improvement  would  add  to  die 
extent  of  the  demand  for  labor.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
die.  broad  cast  crops  of  wheat  will  in  all  probability  be  committed 
to  the  hoe^  with  the  same  care,  and  with  the  same  zeal  as  the  cr<^s 
of  tumps  are  now  managed  in  the  best  cultivated  districts*  Such 
praOiice  promises  great  advantages  to  husbandry,  and  would  giv«^ 
icopefora  large  portion  of  labor,  in  die  months  of  April,  and  May  f 
to  be  followed  by  hay-harvest,  then  by  turnip  hoeing,  and  finaltjr 
die  harvest  of  corn. 

The  .extension  of  potatoe  culture  would  create  a  large  demand  for 
spring  and  autumnal  labor;  and  increase  in  a  great  degree,  the  qi&ntity 
of  food ;  and  be  the  best  security  against  extravagant  prices  of  com* 
.  A  large  portion  of  useful  labor  might  also  be  applied  in  making 
bricks  for  buildings  and  draining,  and  pantiles  >  for  coverii^ 
buildings.  The  plan  adopted  at  Exeter'  of  giving  employment  in  a 
pottery  and  brick  kiln,  to  all  who  can  labor  and  apply  for  paro* 
^al  relief,  has,  it  is  said,  diminished  the  poor  rate  to  the  extent  of 
lOOOl.  a  year.  A, plan  of  this  sort,  were  it  general,  would  be  one 
of  the  best  measures  for  diverting  men  who  are  able  to  work  from 
^  unreasonable  desire  to  resort  to  parochial  relief.  This  employ* 
ment  would  be  of  great  benefit.     It  would  avert  from  the  coumir 


^  9f '  the  greatest  evils  with  which  it  is  threatened^  and 
which  indeed  it  is  even  oppressed— too  great  a  dependance  on  th0 
poor  rate  as  a  substitute  for  industrious  labor. 
• .  Nof  would  the  mere  employment,  be  the  only  advantage.  Ill 
diosexountries  in  which  mud-walls  and  thatch  prevail,  there  woaU 
he  ft  curing  of  the  immense  waste  of  com  occasioned  by  Temwi 
mi^  lodged  'm  wfUb  and  roc^  of  thi«  descriptioa.    ia  Ae  w^fU 
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em  counties,  die  loss  by  verfnin  i$  beyond  any  thing  wbitfh  can  be 
conceived  by  those  who  do  not  enter  into  calculations  of  this  na- 
ture, or  who  are  without  the  means  of  witnessing  the  depredations 
of  irats  and  mice. 

Neat  and  comfortable  cottages  for  industrious  labourer^,  would 

Juicfcly  follow  the  more  general  use  of  brick  and  tiles ;  nor  is 
le  waste  of  manure  in  coverings  with  reed,  thatch  or  straw  suffi- 
ciently appreciated,  A  loss  which  once  incurred  can  never  be  re- 
gained, except  by  a  sacrifice  of  the  covering j  while  in  a  state  to  be 
fit  for  manure.  The  answer  which  will  be  given,  that  the  old  straw 
is  a  substitute  for  manure  for  each  succeeding  supply,  which  Shall 
be  furnished,  may  be  easily  rrfuted  and  its  soundness  disproved. 

Ireland,  unfortunate  Ireland  !  is  not  to  be  overlooked. 
-  Would  you  improve  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  in  that 
country,  you  must  teach  them  the  value  of  a  better  state  of  society* 
With  abundance  of  lime,  with  great  facilities  from  its  insular  fltate^ 
of  obtaining  timber;  and,  no  doubt,  with  ample  means  of  making 
bricks  5  and,  when  slate  is  not  at  hand,  of  making  pantile  and  other 
roofing  tiles,  what  a  source  of  employment  may  be  found  ! ! 

A  good,  neat,  and  comfortable  cottage  might  be  built  for  Wl., 
to  consist  of  a  brick  wall,  a  brick,  or  such  as  is  common  in  Devon- 
shire, lime-ash  floor;  a  roof  covered  with  tile  or  pantile.  In  such 
cottages,  built  with  a  view  to  oeconomy  or  comfort,  there  might 
be  three  rooms  for  this  sum,  especially  in  diose  situations  ia 
which  there  are  young  plantations  affording  materials  for  part 
of  the  roof :  or  three  cottages  ultimately  convertible  into  one  good 
farm-house,  might  be  built  ior  2001.  By  forming  hanfietfi, 
tythings  or  villages,  as  was  the  practice  with  our  forefathers,  of 
from  five  to  ten  houses,  ^ach  so  placed  as  is  common  in  Devonshire 
md  Cornwall,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  cottage  must  have  the 
conduct  of  his  neighbours  under  his  eye,  and  annexing  ten  acres 
of  ground  to  each  house,  you  would  not  only  constitute  a  society, 
but  each  inhabitant  would  become  a  watch  and  a  guard,  as  the 
constitution  ordained,  over  his  neighbours ;  and  two  or  three  sober 
honest  men,  especially  those  selected  for  their  good  conduct  in  the 
<army  and  navy,  and  who  had  attained  subordinate  commands  as 
Serjeants,  corporals,  &c.  &c.  would  be  a  security  against  the  vio- 
lenr outrages  and  the  evil  practices  of  their  less  civilized  neighbours } 
and  better  and  cheaper  guardians  of  the  peace  than  the  present 
mifitary  establishment.  Social  intercourse  would  harmonize  the 
mind :  recreations  and  amusements  would  take  place,  and  they 
^uld  be  encouraged  ;  and  the  grounds  might  be  so  allotted,  that 
each  should  have  his  portion  in  contiguity  to  and  with  reference  to 
ftit  convenience  of  his  cottage ;  and  the  hamkts  should  be  so  dis- 
trSmtied  as  to  leave  an  interval  of  440  acres  between  every  200 
^»t\  Sb  as  to  coter  a  greater  porttot^  of  country,  phtcing  eich 
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hamict  ^t  the  d^tance  of  a  mile  from  the  other,  or  placing  die 
buildings  in  a  quincunx  form,  so  as  to  divide  the  distances  into 
half  miles  J  and  the  centre  hamlet  might  be  the  residence  of  a 
clergyman,  and  the  scite  of  a  place  of  devotion  for  public  worship  : 
1,000,0001.  of  money  thus  employed,  would  give  \6666  cottages. 

Five  millions,  at  1,000,000  in  each  of  five  years,  would  give 
85,530  cottages,  providing  habitations  for  416,650  persons,  and  at 
20  acres  each  they  would  occupy  a  portion  of  soil  equal  tq 
1,666,600  acres. 

The  system  would  rapidly  extend,  were  these  cottages  arranged 
with  judgment  in  one  county,  by  way  of  trial.  The  counties 
least  mhabited  are  most  proper  for  the  commencement  of  the 
experiment.  Such  cottages  with  the  annexed  farms'  would  be- 
come objects  of  laudable  ambition;  and  the  cottage  and  an  addi* 
tion  to  it,  would  afford  a  just  medium  of  rewarding  those  whose 

food  conduct  and  industry  had  entitled  them  to  a  preference. 
Wen  the  hope  of  advancement  to  this  habitation  of  increased  con^ 
fort  would  be  an  incitement  to  good  conduct.  The  females  would^ 
in  particular,  be  anxious  for  a  habitation  which  would  so  greatly 
increase  domestic  comfort  j  and  the  husbands  would  soon  enter 
into  the  feelings  and  be  anxious  to  promote  the  wishes  of  the 
females  of  their  families. 

The  moral  influence  of  this  plan  would  be  quickly  perceptible, 
and  proprietors  might  be  entrusted  with  loans  from  .Government  for 
this  purpose.  These  proprietors,  when  enabled  by  an  improved  state 
of  the  affairs  of  the  country,  would  readily  extend  a  system  which 
would  prove  equally  for  their  benefit  and  for  the  welfare  of  the 
state;  and  at  a  period  not  far  distant  Ireland  would  become,  as  she  is 
by  nature  and  local  advantages  destined  to  be,  and  as  many  of  her 
patriotic  representatives  are  aiming  to  make  her,  the  most  happy 
and  prosperous  member  of  the  British  Empire. 

Hailing  most  sincerely,  as  an  act  of  justice,  every  benefit  com^ 
municated  to  Ireland,  it  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  taken  into  calr 
culation,  that  the  admission  of  Ireland  to  a  participation  in  the 
EngUsh  market  for  corn,  has  depreciated  the  market  price  of 
English  corn  to  the  full  extent  of  the  protecting  duty  which  is 
proposed. 

The  forest  of  Exmoor  offers  at  this  moment  a  large  field  for  the 
employment  of  labor.  Roads  are  to  be  formed  under  the  late 
Inclosure  Act.  By  uniting  the  plan  of  allotting  sites  and  small 
quantities  of  ground  for  these  hamlet  cottages,  the  very  individuals 
eihployed  on  the  roads,  fences,  &c.  would  become  the  inhabitants 
of  the  cottages,  and  that,  which  is  essential,  they  would  earn  fron^ 
their  labor  on  the  roads,  &c.  the  means  of  cultivating  their  portion 
of  land  and  providing  a  cow,  &c.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  build 
the  cottage^  or  albt  the  ground  in  this  district,  except  under  the 
circumstances  of  finding  employment  for  the  inhabitants,  so  that 
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they  migjit  ^arn  wages  for  their  labor  j   or  except  you  could  ^nd 
that  which  would  be  difficult,  men  who  had  a  sum  of  money  to . 
expend  on  their  portion  of  land,  and  to  provide  a  stock  for  it. 

The  Saving  Banks  promise  more  utility  in  formipg  the  nest  egg . 
of  a  capital  for  such  cottage  farms,  than  in  any  other  probable  result, 
of  their  establishment. 

As  an  useful  part  of  the  plan  in  the  formation  of  such  cottage « 
farms,  individual  jproprietors  should  supply  the  stock  of  cattle  as  part^ 
of  the  farm.  The  writer  of  these  observations  has  adopted  this  plan,, 
and  means  to  extend  it.  A  regulation  in  the  Poor  Laws  providing 
against  an  increase  of  paupers  from  this  source,  would  greatly  faci- 
litate the  employment  of  land  in  this  manner.  The  Poor  Liaws 
were  the  great  and  primary  cause  of  consolidation  of  farms,  or  the 
conversion  of  many  small  farms  into  a  large  one.  Tenements  of 
the  value  of  101.  created  Paupers,  and  in  the  expense  of  repairs, 
&c.  &c.  the  rent  was  exhausted. 

It  is  true  that  neither  Exmoor  nor  Dartm6or  is  worth  cultiya-* 
tion  in  the  ordinary  course,  by  farmers  at  the  expense  of  hiredi 
labor.  Each  of  these  forests,  however.  Would  afford  excellent? 
sites  for  a  population  who  would  be  content  to  occupy  a  few  acres 
of  ground  of  from  10  to  50,  as  the  means  of  sustenance  and  sup- 
port to  a  family,  and  the  advantages  of  raising  potatoes  and  vegeta- 
bles, and  obtaining  milk.  But  the  occupation  of  these  tracts, ' 
except  so  far  as  the  prison  on  Dartmoor  shall  be  devoted,  to 
some  national  object,  must  be  a  work  of  time  :  the  improvement 
must  be  gradual.  One  series  of  settlers  would  be  necessary 
to  precede  the  establijshment  of  another,  that  there  might  be- 
employment  to  aid  each  successive  improvement,  and  that  there, 
might  be  the  convenience  of  market,  roads,  &c.  to  dispose  of  thai 
surplus  produce,  as  the  means  of  obtaining  requisite  cloathing, 
paying  taxes,  &c.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  these  cottagers 
would  overstock  the  market  with  eggs,  butter,  pork,  3cc.  were  the. 
system  general.  In  performing  a  charity  to  some,  you  would  in-if 
Tolve  in  ruin  or  in  increased  distress,  a  larger  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. Such  a  plan  is  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  a  few  individual 
proprietors  who  have  lands  requiring  cultivation,  a  population,  &c*i 
rather  than  as  a  measure  either  useful  or  proper  to  be  adopted  ge-. 
nerally. 

Such  improvement  and  occupation  will  take  place  graduall    "Si 
the  population  of  the  country  shall  increase. 

ITie  natural  order  of  such  improvement  will  be  to  form  cottages 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns  or  cultivated  districts,  so  that  the  im- 
provement would  advance  from  the  extreme  boundary  to  the  centre. 
But  if  roads,  &c.  were  forming  on  Exmoor  which  promised  ena^ 
payment  for  several  successive  years,  the  cottages  would  be  built 
ia  die  line  of  the  roads,  in  hamlets  or  villagesi  at  the  dist^i\ce  q£ 
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die,  two,  or  three  mile«  from  each  other,  according  to  the  mim^ 
bfer  of  persons  to  be  employed,  and  the  probability  of  continual 
employment  till  the  cottage  farm  would  maintain  its  inhabitants  or 
farmers.  The  cottages  should  precede  the  formation  of  the  roads, 
for  the  obvious  reason  of  having  laborers  near  to  the  work  to  be 
performed,  and  thus  saving  the  loss  of  time  in  passing  to  and  fronx 
the  site  of  work;  and  also  because  the  future  employment  on  tiie 
road  would  provide  the  cottager  with  the  means  of  subsistence 
and  assistance  in  the  improvement  of  his  allotment  of  land. 
,  The  capital  proper  for  such  land  would  be,  v 

20  Bushels  of  potatoes, 
2  Young  pigs, 
2  Yearling  cattle, 
2  Sheep. 
TTie  price  may  be  estimated  at  twelve  pounds.     At  the  end  of  four 
years  this  capital  might  be  increased  to  501.  or  51.  an  acre  at  least, 
and  afford  an  annual  return  in  produce  of  501.     Such  land  ought 
ait  the  end  of  five  years  to  be  in  a  state  of  high  cultivation ;  ^ith 
crops  of 

2  acres  of  corn,  • 

2  — ^ —  of  vetches  and  rape, 

2  of  potatoes,  mangel  wurzel,  turnips,  cabbagesj  and 

4  ^ of  clover  and  grass, 

besides  bee-hives,  &c.  &c.  enabling  each  cottager  to  have  every 
csomfort  he  could  desire. 

Five  pounds  an  acre  for  each  of  these  crops  on  an  average  i^ 
very  moderate.  Well  managed  and  at  fair  prices,  the  crops  ought 
to  be  worth  801.,  and  the  farm  annually  improved  so  as  to  become 
more  productive. 

It  is  well  ascertained  that  on  a  system  of  this  sort,  a  population 
might  be  maintained  to  the  extent  of  one  person  to  each  acre,  or 
wxty  millions  for  the  united  empire  5  and  lands  of  no  value  in  their 
present  state,  might  in  a  few  years  become  as  productive  of  food 
as  the  best  lands  in  the  kingdom.  A  farm  dius  managed  ought  to 
supply  its  own  manure  in  great  abundance:  even  Dartmoor  can 
€xhibit  proofs,  and  the  wastes  of  the  different  parts  of  the  empire 
occupied  by  cottagers,  clearly  evince,  that  this  plan  is  practicable. 
The  difficulty  is  to  infuse  the  spirit  and  excite  the  industry  which'  % 
should  carry  this  system  into  effect. 

It  is  more  easy  to  find  proprietors  who  would  appropriate 
^ound  for  this  object,  than  it  is  to  find  industrious  laborers  to 
earry  the  plan  into  effect. 

Another  great,  and  even  the  greatest  source  of  immediate  and 
beneficial  employment,  would  be  the  formation  of  a  National 
Road  through  u^e  British  empire,  so  as  to  aid,  not  oppose  the 
•anals  \  to  communicate  with  th^m  and  not  to  run  in  lines  wluch 
create  conflicting  interests. 
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.  A  rai!  road'  is  to  be  preferred  td  canals  or  to  turnpike  roads. 
First,  becaxtse  it  would  come  quickly  into  perfection  j  awd  secondly, 
^becaose  it  may  be  carried  into  execution  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  at  the  same  time- 

A  road  of  this  description  might  be  formed  through  England  in 
one  year  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  the  extreme  end  thereof  5 
and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  a  road  might  be  thus  formed^ 
wa^  it  desirable,  in  one  continued  line  and  nearly  on  a  level ;  but 
this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  most  eligible  plan  Certain  it  is, 
that  in  the  county  of  Devon,  in  the  parts  apparently  most  hilly, 
there  is  at  the  base  of  the  several  hills,  a  line  of  level,  from  the 
9ea  of  one  channel,  to  the  sea  of  the  other  channel. 

So,  from  Honiton  to  Bridport  and  the  sea  shore,  though  the 
communication  is  by  a  very  hilly  road,  there  is  a  line  of  level, 
urithoat  any  difficulty  to  impede  the  formation  of  a  fail  road. 
The  like  observation  is  applicable  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom 
which  the  writer  of  these  observations  has  ever  visited. 

The  manual  labor  in  forming  the  road  may  be  estimated  at  15001. 
a  mile.  The  materials  would  require  1 5001.  more  for  each  mile  ; 
and  at  least  one  half  of  this  sum  would  be  constituted  of  the  value 
of  labor,  making  22501.  a  mile  for  labor.' 

•  At  7s.  a  week,  or  1 81.  a  year,  employment  pight,  with  the  first 
15001.  a  mile,  be  found  for  83  persons,  givihg  subsistence  to  415 
persoi^,  at  5  to  each  family ;  and  principally  to  discharged  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  and  unemployed  manufacturers,  &c.  The  other 
half  of  30001.  a  mile,  would  be  employed  in  getting  iron  and  ma- 
nufacturing it;  providing  stones  for  the  road;  brick,  &c.  for 
arches  ;  timber  for  the  sleepers,  and  for  the  machines  and  imple- 
ments requisite,  first  for  forming,  and  afterwards  for  using  the 
road  ;  and  buildings  for  granaries,  inns,  &c.  which  would  soon 
be  erected  on  the  line  of  road ;  and  in  burning  lime  for  the  diffe* 
tent  works. 

This  would  be  employment  for  at  least  40  men  more,  and  sub- 
sistence for  their  families  to  the  extent  of  200  persons ;  making 
615  perscms  for  each  30001.  expended. 

A»  main  advantage  of  the  plan  is  not  only  that  the  work  might  be 
performing  throughoiit  the  whole  line  at  one  and  the  same  time  5 
.  but  the  surplus  laborers  of  each  district  might  be  engaged  on  the 
part  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  habitation  without  assem- 
-  bling  too  many  persons  into  one  district  or  at  one  place,  and  thus 
fnroduoing  riotSj  The  money  expended  in  each  part  of  the 
country  would  give  activity  to  the  manufacturing  trade,  &c.  of 
that  district.  Nor  would  the  work  be  one  of  useless  expense  :  on 
the  coatratry,  every  mile  of  road  would  improve  the  grounds  ad- 
joimug  to  the  line,  to  an  extent  which  wduld  warrant  the  expense 
and  justify  a  contribution  by  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  or  a  county 

*  Roads  of  a  less  public  nature  might  be  formed  at  lOOOl.  a  milci 
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rate,  or.  a  toll,  by-way  of  tax  on  the  use  pf  the  road :  atich  toll 
at  10  per  cent,  applied  in  increase  of  the  sinking  fund,  wpuld 
be  more  beneficial  than  theononey  abstracted  from  this  fund,  and; 
more  quickly  annihilate  the  debt.  .j 

Take  a  mile  of  road  as  an  illustration  of  the  probable  benefit. 
It  would  cost  30001.  or  1501.  a  year  for  the  interest,  at  5  per  cent. 
The  ground  at  the  distance  of  one  mile  only  from  each  side. of  the. 
road  would  be  640  acres  j  or  \9^SQ  acres  for  both  sides  of  the  road* 
Let  the  benefit  be  supposed  to  terminate  with  these  1280  acres, 
without  an  allowance  for  any  ground  at  a  greater  distance,  tliough 
siich  remote  grounds  would  expeuience  considerable  improyement. 
in  Talue.  The  most  distant  acre  within  the  two  squares  in; 
contact  with  the  two  sides  of  the  line  of  road,  would  be  within  a 
mile  from  a  road,  which  afibrds  the  cheapest  mode  of  carrying) 
produce  to  market  or  to  a  canal,  and  of  obtaining  manure ;  two 
miportant  and  essential  advantages  in  farming  oeconomy. 

There  are  1280  acres  in  the  area  of  the  two  squares.  An  ad- 
ditional rent  of  25.  6d.  per  acre  would  more  than  pay  tlie  Inteuest 
at  5  percent,  and  the  mere  saving  in  the  carriage  of  com  to  market, 
would  to  any  well-judging  farmer  justify  this  and  even  a  far  grea-; 
ter  advance  of  rent.  Carry  the  line  of  road  through  uncultivated  dis-^ 
tricts,  and  the  benefit  would  exceed  105.,  for  each  acre  annually. 
The  country,  and  in  particular  the  metropolis  and  large  cities,, 
would  be  benefited  by  tlie  facility  of  receiving  provisions,  from  a- 
greater  distance.  Thus  food  would  be  cheaper  at  the  metropolis,* 
and  the  seats  of  manufacture.  While  meat  is  from  iO^.  to  Is.  for, 
a  pound  in  the/  metropolis,  it  is  at  this  moment  only  4rf.  in.  tli^. 
country.*  Thus  as  with  merchants,  dealing  in  corn,  so  with  carcase. 
butchers  &c.  dealing  in  provisions,  the. pro  fit  is  to  the  capitalist^ 
while  the  citizens  of  the  metropolis  ascribe  to  the  farmers,  those^ 
prices  which  are  realized  by  their  own  neighbours ! 

How  little  do  manufacturers  understand  these  ?ubjqcts !  They 
are  clamorous  against  protection  to  the  growth  of  British  corn  at 
the  rate  oi  one  farthing  fqr  the  consumption  of  each  Individual  per 
day,  or  five  farthings  for  a  family  of  five  persons,  and  yet  do  no^ 
take  the  means  of  providing  against  a  high  price  of  provisions. 
They  disregard  the  advance  in  the  price  of  meat.  While  8  ounces 
of  meat  for  each  person  costs  a  family  of  five  persons  at  10^.  pei; 
pound,  2*.  Id.  in  the  metropolis  instead  of  10^^.  in  the  country, b^ing 
a  difference  of  l5*  ^d*  or  ^d,  a  day  for  each  person,  and  being  morq 
than  the  whole  expense  of  their  bread.  The  like  observation  might 
ba  made  on  the  advance  of  one  penny  on  the  price  of  each  pot  of 
beer  \  an  advance  which  is  little  regarded  ! 

Take  bacon  as  an  illustration  of  the  same  sort.  That  article  if 
at  100  per  cent  higher  in  the  metropolis  thapi  in  the  co^ntry<«»;4 

'     In  some  districts,  2^cl. 
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poimd  'of  ham  is  when  dredsed  sold  at  25.  or  at  four  times  the 
amount  of  the  price  to  the  farmer* 

The  butter  which  in  Devondiire  may  be  purchased  at  6d.  per 
pound  is  in  London  worth  one  shilling  as  the  market  value. 

Thus  are  men  sacrificed  to  their  prejudices  because  they  have 
drawn  in  with  their  mothers'  milk  the  notion  that  cheap  com  is  a 
great  blessing  !  They  do  not  reflect  that  com  cannot  be  as  cheap, 
when  taxation  is  at  TOyOOO^OOO  a  year,  as  when  taxation  was  at 
10,000,000  a  year;  when  Poor  Rates  are  at  least  10  millions  a  year, 
(for  they  are  now  more)  as  when  they  were  at  two  millions  a 
year,  and  when  Tidies  are  at  3  times  their  former  amount,  conw- 
puted  by  the  acre  of  each  farm;  and  when  labor  is  doubled  in 
price. 

The  land  proprietors  will  take  an  alarm  at  an  advance  of  taxa- 
tion. They  will  urge  and  apparently  with  reason,  that  they  are 
already  overwhelmed  and  nearly  ruined,  and  cannot  without  im- 
mense sacrifices  and  great  deprivations  bear  the  burthens  to  which 
they  are  already  subject. 

Unfortunately  no  other  part  of  the  community,  if  the  fundholder, 
the  capitalist,  and  those  who  depend  on  the  establishment  be  ex» 
cepted,  is  able  to  bear  additional  taxation.  The  capitalist  cannot 
be  reached  except  through  a  property  tax,  or  the  more  useful 
measure  of  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest.  Nor  can  the 
fundholder  be  subjected,  except  through  a  property  tax,  to  any  of 
the  impositions  of  government.  The  fundholders  have  submitted 
to  a  property  tax,  and  would  rather  approve  its  re-enactment 
than  oppose  it.  They  feel  and  know  it  is  for  their  interest 
and  security  that  the  present  distresses  of  tl^^  finances,  and  of  the 
eountry  should  not  continue.  Though  the  property  tax  be,  in  effect, 
a  reduction  of  the  interest  guaranteed  to  the  public  creditor,  he 
would  not  oppose  that  aid  j  and  yet  he  would  clamor  at  a  positive 
and  direct  tax,  and  complain  of  it  as  a  breach  of  national  faith  and 
of  the  pledge  of  parliament. 

The  finance  minister  must  be  sensible  that  a  property  tax  is 
the  only  means  of  supporting  the  credit  of  the  country,  or  ra- 
ther of  preserving  the  appearance  of  an  ability  of  paying  the  public 
creditor  and  the  establishment.  The  land  owner  feels  tjiat  he 
must  in  some  stage  bear  his  proportion  of  every  taxation.  A 
direct  tax  best  suits  his  interest,  and  his  situation.  It;  is  absurd 
however  and  impracticable  to  impose  any  new  tax  on  him  with* 
out  reviving  the  confidence  of  the  tenantry  and  their  secu- 
rity against  unreasonable  and  ruinous  depreciation,  or  giving  them 
the  ability  to  pay  rents  founded  on  a  calculation  that  wheat  is  worth  ' 
lOs.  per  bushel  as  an  average  price.  The  farmers  are  aware  that 
large  quantities  of  com  are  warehoused  on  the  continent  and  ^eady 
for  the  British  market,  as  soon  as  such  com  shall  be  saleaUe  in 
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dioft  marfcet,  considltendy  with  the  regulation  of  th«  war^ousing 
act*  Should  such  corn  come  into  the  market,  then  another  racfe  of 
^depreciation  will  take  place  :  di^  certain  consequence  will  be  gene- 
ral despondency  among  agriculturists ;  positive  ruin  to  those  who 
krt  now  preserved  from  the  wreck,  by  the  kindness  and  forbear- 
tote  of  their  landlords,  or  the  extent  of  their  capital.  National  bank- 
rtiptcy  from  the  inability  to  pay  taxes  ;  and  within  ^  years,  posi- 
tive starvation  and  famine  from  the  inability  to  obtain  food  for  sus- 
tenance, will  be  the  unavoidable  consequences. 

This  is  advanced  with  the  fullest  conviction  of  the  probability 
and  moral  certainty  of  the  result  oi  such  a  state  of  things ;  and  with 
that  integrity  of  heart  which  dares  to  state  the  truth  as  it  occurs 
to  the  mind.  In  many  districts  cultivation  would  entirely  cease. 
In  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  it  is  already  so  diminished 
that  wheat  was  lately  sellnig  at  from  14s.  to  16s.  per  bushel !  The 
accounts  from  diflerent  parts  of  the  country  agree  that  every  farm- 
e^p  in  these  districts  who  can  cohvert  his  land  into  grass,  is  already 
pursuing  that  course.  To  those  familiar-  with  the  subject,  it  is 
#eU  known  that  the  best  land  is  that  which  the  farmer  will  select 
for  the  purpose,  slnd  not  the  land  which  it  is  supposed  (a  very 
0}istaken  supposition !)  has  been  brought  into  cultivation  unnecessa- 
tily  or  at  too  great  an  expence.  There  are  too  many  farmers  to 
justify  or  enable  any  individual  or  class  of  individuals  to  make  the 
price  of  corn  depend  on  the  extent  of  an  injudicious  expenditure. 

To  prevent  the  lamentable  prospects  before  the  country  as  the 
consequence  of  extensive  importations,  parliament  ought  to  be 
assembled  withont  delay,  for  the  single  purpose,  if  no  other  pur- 
pose were  pressing  for  attention,  of  enacting  a  protecting  duty  ; 
partly  to  guard  against  the  increase  of  importation  under  the  faith 
c€  the  present  system  ;  for  com  once  imported  cannot  by  an  ex 
post  facto  law  be  justly  subjected  to  duty;  partly  to  induce  the 
farmers  as  the  necessary  result  of  this  protection,  to  continue  and 
eten  extend  their  cultivation  (for  the  season  is  now  passing  away) 
tfnd  partly  and  principally,  (this  indeed  is  the  main  point  to  be  re- 
garded,) to  secure  employment,  through  renovated  and  exten-. 
dfed  cultivation,  for  thdse  who  unfortunately,  till  the  present  busy 
season  of  the  year  for  field  works,  were  without  employment,  and 
to  be  seen  by  the  sides  of  the  roads,  petitioners  for  alms  !  and* 
who  after  harvest  will  again  become  the  victims  of  a  system  of  pa- 
ralyzed industry ! 

It  may  be,  indeed  it  is  conceded  to  be  true,  as  Mr.  Cdlquhotm  ha^ 
obderved,  that  whatever  sum  of  money  is  due  by  one  member  of  a 
ftmily  to  Another  of  the  same  family,  cannot  add  to,  or  take  from, 
iJle  quantity  of  property  possessed  by  the  whole  fanrily.  Yet 
wheft  he  advances  that  the  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  ifdtion^ 
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$kic6  whatarar  is  owing  by  the  commmiity  at  htge  to  a  part  of  the 
8aiBei:oinmuiiity,  cannot  in  any  degree  inocea^e  or  dimmith  ikm 
natural  capital)  be  isui^ii^a  sophistry ;— -a  truism  in  language 
which  conceals  the  real  state  of  the  case.  Under  these  circumstancef 
the  positire  wealth  of  the  country  is  for  a  moment  the  same^ 
but  the  relative  wealth  of  the  country,  and  us  resources  and  pros* 
perity  are  very  different ;  and  every  succeeding  year  will  witness  a 
decline  and  a  diminution.  Were  all  the  property  of  the  country 
brought  into  a  few  hands,  would  the  country  he  as  powerful  and 
as  happy,  and  eventually  as  rich,  as  if  that  wealth  were  duly  di«* 
tributed  in  just  gradations,  so  as  to  preserve  the  different  rankaof 
society,  give  stimulus  to  industry,  and  which  is  of  vast  importance^ 
to  consumption  and  to  circulation,  and  maintain  each  class  in  com- 
fort and  kidependence  with  the  increased  and  increasing  ability  to 
provide  all  the  means  of  subsistence  and  enjoyment,  and  of  edaca# 
tion  to  the  younger  benches  of  the  famihes  which  belong  to  that 
class  of  the  community  ?  -^ 

The  proposition  conceals  the  iitiportant  truth  that  three  hundced 
thousand  persons,  the  computed  number  of  fundholders,  with  their 
families  making  a  total  of  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  persona, 
or  one  twelfth  part  of  the  population ;  and  the  establishment  of  the 
army  and  navy  with  the  host  of  placemen,  pensioners,  and  persofis 
connected  with  government  for  the  collection  of  taxes,  &c.  (con* 
stituting  another  twelfth  part  of  the  population,  and  making  together 
one  ^th  part  of  the  whole  populatbn,)  enjoy  .extraOTdinory  a<i- 
vantages,  by  dividing  among  them  70,000,000  a  year,  (being  more 
than  the  actual  rental  of  the  kingdom,)  while  a  large  part  of  die 
remaining  5  sixth  parts  of  the  community  are  involved  in  diMe^ 
and  more  than  one  sixth  part  of  the  whole  are  in  actual  pauperism^ 
requiring  sustenance  at  the  hands  of  the  cultivators  and  eventually  at 
the  sacrifice  of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil;  and  deriving  none  or  very 
little  contribution  from  those  who  receive  in  clear,  undiminished, 
and  in  a  great  degree  untaxed  Incomes,  an  amount  equal  to  the  rental 
ol  the  kmgdom.  Thus  6,000,000  of  persons  or  one  third  of  dit 
population,  are  directly  and  immediately  a  burthen  on  the  other  twa 
third  parts  of  the  population ;  and  that  bur  then  falls  more  immediately 
and  heavily  on  the  landed  and  agricultural  interests  $  and  is  the 
direct  and  obvious  cause  of  their  depressed  condition. 

The  present  system  of  finance  also  denies  the  power  of  an  «^ 
change  in  our  condition. 

To  support  the  credit  of  the  nation,  and  to  counteract  ^  loi* 
tnen$edebt  contracted  in  redeemable  annuities;  (a  debt  which  wMi- 
out  an  artificial  supply  of  money  toithe  n^rket  would  depreciate  thm 
nine  of  the  annuities  for  want  of  buyers  ;^a  taxationof  1S,00(M)0Q 
a  year  ia  imposed  on  the  people  under  the  name  of  a  Sinking  Fu]»l| 
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a  fand  which,  instead  x>(  sinking  the  debt|  has  sthik  die  pi^fe  t 
«f»l  which  on  the  pfesent  syst^n,  iiutead  <^  relievipg  tkt  p^cfim 
§som9Xij  part  of  the  taxationi  causes  an  actual  increase  of  taxatioii 
to  the  extent  of  more  than. one  sixth  part  of  the  sums  collected  for 
taxes,  or  3^.  M.  in  the  pound. 

This  fund  is  now  so  interwoven  into  the  system  that  it  cannot 
be  annihilated  without  gradual  preparation  for  the  purpose.  Pait 
of  the  fund  might  be  withdrawn  with  advantage  to  the  people  | 
wad  the  choice  is  between  the  extinction  of  taxation  to  the  extend 
of  the  sum  withdrawn,  or  its  application  to  useful  purposes.  Ab 
early  as  circumstances  will  admit,  the  sound  policy  will  be  to  di» 
minish  taxatbn. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  country  die  application  of  this  futui 
to  measures  of  public  expediency  is  preferable  to  its  extinction.  By 
means  of  its  application  the  rich  who  have  taxable  property ,« would 
contribute  to  give  new  energies  to  the  industry  of  the  country,  and 
lay  diose  foundations  for  improvement  wlilch.  would  enable  the 
oouatry  to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity,  which  may  offer,  fi£ 
improving  its  condition  anU  extricating  itself  from  its  existing  diffi«» 
Cttkxesw 

'  Above  all  things,  the  delusion  that  the  distress  is  temporary 
ought  to  be  carefully  avoided.  The  distress  is  the  residit  of  a 
syst^,  and  is  as  permanent  as  the  causes  by  which  it  has  been  pro- 
duced/ Remove  the  causes  and  the  evil  will  cease.  The  first 
and  imperious  duty  therefore  is  to  investigate  and  ascertain  the  real 
State  of  the  country.  If  all  the  causes  cannot  be  removed,  at  lead 
counteract  them,  and  as  far  as  circumstances  will  admit,  create  m> 
counterpoise ;  and  apply  appropriate  remedies. 

To  shew  the  enormity  of  taxation  it  may  be  truly  stated,  that 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  70  millions  a  year,  are  nearly  equal  to  all  the 
c^n  tequired  for  die  bread  of  the  population  for  a  year  at  8  busheb 
of  wheat  for  each  person,  and  10  shillings  for  each  bushel.  In 
proportion  as  you  reduce  the  price  below  10s.,  the  greater  will  be 
tke  comparative  burthen  of  the  taxes  on  the  property.  The  like 
diaervation  applies  to  manufactures,  and  to  the  price  of  labor  and  ii^ 
duitry  in  that  brandi  of  national  wealth.  In  proportion  as  yoU 
teduca  wages,  prices,  &c.  in  the  same  degree  will  the  taxes  b»»^ 
come  overwhelming.  We  are  said  to  be  in  an  artificial  state^  tben 
ihoserwho  have  placed  us  in  that  state  were  bound  to  have  ipen- 
dered  the  state  consistent,  and  if  not  benefi^cial,  at  least  not  rui^ouft 
and  destructive. 

*'  Palliatives  must  be  rejected ;  they  may  retard  the  evil  day  but 
csnnot  aven  it.  The  loiter  the  evil  shall  be  continued  and  relief 
protracted,  the  greater  w^  be  the  (pressure  of  the  ey^,  when  thil 
disbpess  shall  have  accumulated,  and  have  broi^^t  on  a  ci^isis.  By 
JL  iardy  system  the  South  Sea  scheme  attained  to  ua  eaonakf^ 
which  involved  the  country  in  the  greatest  difficulties* 
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:  tt  ira^ifirM  for  a  period  of  diree  years  the  aide  pen  of  an 
8iitdiiMRm  (the  member  for  Hastings)  to  open  the  eyes  of  ibt 
^Ottstvy  to  the  folly  of  the  specalation  of  the  South  Sea  scheme, 
in  whieh  it  was  engaged,  and  to  bring  the  afiairs  of  the  Company 
and  in  effect  of  the  country,  to  a  crisis. 

'  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  that  day,  (Mr.  Aislabie,) 
was  not  protected  by  his  office^  or  his  superior  knowledge,  from  the 
miseries  of  thfe  scheme.  He  lent  himself  to  the  speculation,  and 
fdl  a  sacrifice  to  it  when  the^  bubble  bursts  His  property  was 
tonfiscated.  He  was  in  all  probability  rather  the  dupe,  than  a  wicked 
contriver  of  that  scheme.  As  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  he 
tnight  have  fiairly  pleaded,  that  his  interest  was  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  country. 

.  The  South  Sea  scheme  was  another  such  a  bubble  as  the  Sink- 
fflg  Fund.  The  avowpd  object  was  to  make  men  rich.  The  more 
Ae  people  paid  for  Stock,  the  richer  they  were  to  have  been.  This 
was  one  of  the  specious  and  fallacious  arguments  advanced  by 
tkose  who'  were  duping  the  country,  and  ^<  committing  fornica** 
tion  with  the  whore  of  Babylon.'*  This  was  a  phrase  of  Mr. 
HtitchesDn's.  His  sentiments  were  expressed  in  these  few  hvt 
forcible  sentences,  applicable  in  an  especial  manner  to  our  present 
corresponding  situation.-^—  , 

«  I  have  the  authority  of  some  of  the  greatest  men  in  the 
'House  of  Commons  to  confirm  the  opinion  I  have  long  maintained9 
via.  That  until  our  debts,"  [far  less  in  amount  tnan  the  pre- 
sent taxation  for  one  year  !]  <*  are  discharged  we  can  scarcely  be  said 
^  be  a  people*  I  am  sure  till  then  we  are  a  people  in  a  state  of 
the  utmost  insecurity.  But  if  instead  of  this,  our  debts  increase 
our  trade  lessen,  and  our  gold  and  silver  be  exported  in  greater 
quantities  than  heretofore,  and  if  the  projects  which  have  been 
tJesorted  to  for  our  relief,  have  increased  our  misery,  what  can  the 
end  of  these  things  be  ?  Must  not  such  a  prospect  as  this  fill  the 
-mind  of  every  honest  man  who  has  a  warm  heart  for  his  country, 
"^tth  dismal  apprehensicms  ?  And  surely  in  such  a  situation  the 
Peo^  of  this  land  may  address  themselves  to  their  Representatives 
mnrliament,  pretty  near  to  the  same  effect  as  those  of  Egypt  did 
to  Pharoah,  Know  ye  not  yet,  that  Great  Britain  (though  not 
Aettmyed)  is  in  great  distress  ?  It  is  certain  that  this  work  is  now 
betome  more  diffictdt  than  it  would  have  been  some  years  ago,  and 
^ery  day's  delay  will  increase  the  diflicidties  y  biut  how  great 
toever  these  are  or  may  be,  the  work  must  be  done  or.  the  Natkm 
ifiae^tably  undone ;  and  as  far  as  I  am  capable  of  judging,  the 
'IMe  of  our  afiairs  requires  a  speedy  and  wQl  not  admit  of  a  k»ig 
'ibd  fit^ring  cure.  '  '  • 

^  I  Have  in  former  treatises  expressed  my  poor  thou^^ti  on  this 
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important  subject,  and  these  tracts  being  already  in  the  litndl  of 
the  members,  I  ^all  not  here  give  them  the  trouble  oS  a  t^oi^ 
repetition.  I  shall  only  briefly  mention,  that  if  our  debts,  and 
consequently  our  funds  were  discharged,  our  trade  would  be  thert-^ 
by  unfettered,  and  the  balance  would  soon  turn  on  our  side,  oitr 
remaining  gold  and  silver-  would  stay  with  us,  and  fresh  supplies 
would  be  added  daily,  and  both  poor  and  rich  woidd  be  then 
freed  from  the  burthensome  taxes,  under  which  they  have  groaned 
for  many  years  j  and  in  such  a  situation  I  verily  believe  lOW.  per 
ani»um  wpuld  go  as  far  in  the  necessaries  of  life  as  150/.  at  present 
doth,  and  in  a  few  years  we  should  again  become  what  we  have 
formerly  .been,  a  great,  a  wealthy,  and  a  happy  people,  and  in  suck 
circumstances  we  should  be  perfectly  secure  against  all  attempts 
of  foreign  enemies.  And  in  my  opinion  to  make  the  people  feel» 
by  ease  afid  plenty,  the  blessings  of  the  Goven»nent  under  ^hic& 
they  live,  is  the  best,  perhaps  the  only  solid  security  agaia^  att 
commotions  and  insurrections  at  home. 

*«  These  surely  are  blessings  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature  iM 
no  price  can  be  thought  too  big  for,  by  any  mail  who  loves  his 
country ;  or  to  express  the  same  thing  in  other  wprds,  who  pru- 
dently and  discreetly  loves  himself.  I  have  long  been  and  stiU 
am  under  so  thorough  a  conviction  in  this  particular  that  I  shail 
once  again  repeat  what  I  have  said  on  this  subject  on  former 
occasion^,  viz.  That  to  discharge  the  Nation  entirely  of  its  debt8» 
and  thereby  to  make  the  Government  safe  against  all  foreign  and 
domestic  enemies,  and  to  give  to  all  my  fellow  subjects  a  state  of 
ease  and  tranquillity,  I  should  think  myself  richer  and  happier  than 
I  at  present  imagine  myself  to  be,  after  I  had  given  away  for  such 
glorious  and  generous  purposes,  a  tenth,  a  fifth,  or  even  a  mdienr 
of  my  estate  real  aTid  personal.  And  surely  what  I  aim  at,  ana 
have  so  long  wished,  would  be  easily  effected,  if  one  tenth  part  of 
that  zeal  for  the  public  good  should  seize  ^s  universally,  as  Ithat 
which  has  lately  appeared  for  private  interest,  though  st  the  risk 
of  the  ruin  of  our  country.  But  if  substantial  and  intelligiUe 
methods  for  the  discharge  of  the  public  debts  shall  happen  to 
be  disrelished  (which  I  hope  will  not  be  our  case)  and  if  nothing 
but  doubtful  and  uncertain  expedients  will  go  down,  which:  can 
tend  only  to  the  enriching  by  deceit  and  fraud,  the  very  vilest  and 
worst  of  men,  what  is  then  left  for  an  honest  man  to  do,  but  tp 
acquiesce  patiently,  and  to  drown  quietly  in  a  ship  which  it  is  not 
possible  to  preserve  from  sinking." 

But  the  cry  has  been,  perhaps  in  spite  of  evidence  df  thfe  fact  k 
will  be,  that  lands  have  advanced  beyond  all  reascmable  bounds  ia 
value  and  price.  Is  that  cry  just  at  this  moment,  and  is  not  lis 
fallacy  sufficiently  routed  ?    Tht  argunie&t  always  contemplates 
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die  few  ancient  knd  pti^rietofs^  and  they  are  few,  who  have  pre* 
senred  their  property  through  successive  generations.  It  never 
justly  applied  to  diose  who  from  time  to  time  have  become  pur- 
chasers d  landy  at  the  price  of  the  day ;  save  that  you  may  ex* 
cept  those  who  purchased  during  the  American  war,  and  with 
equal  truth  and  justice  those  who  are  purchasers  at  this  day  at 
depreciated  prices.  But  you  may  equally  and  still  more  justly 
complain  of  those  who  became  fund-holders  during  the  Americaa 
war- 
It  would  be  easy  to  prove  that,  in  all  times  since  the  Baronial  or 
feudal  system  ceased,  the  capitalbt  has  had  the  advantage^over 
the  owners  of  the  soil.  The  land  proprietors  have  been  poor, 
needy,  and  in  debt,  with  large  possessions  and  small  incomes.  In 
the  ^pe  of  beneficial  leases  for  lives,  mortgages,  redeemable  an- 
nmties.  See.  &Ctf,  men  engaged  in  trade  and  manufactures,  and 
those  who  have  employed  money  at  interest,  have  had  the  advan-* 
ts^e  most  decidedly  over  the  land  proprietors. 

This  was  the  case  even  before  the  funded  system  was  intrd-* 
dttced.  That  system  has  injured  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  in  a 
still  greater  degree.  At  the  commencement  of  this  system  the 
cental  might  be  computed  fairly  at  12,500,0001.  a  year,  though 
the  computation  was  far  less.  At  that  period  the  landed  interest 
more  than  equalled  the  value  of  personal  property.  Now  the  per- 
8<mal  property  including  the  funded  debt,  is  double  the  amount  of 
the  landed  interest.  In  effect  the  prosperity  of  one  interest  hali 
caused  the  poverty  of  the  other.  To  the  burthen  of  direct  taxa-* 
tion  you  must  always  add  pauperism,  and  the  tax  of  the  poor  rates 
at  its  attendant. 
'Never  let  it  be  forgotten  that  wheat  at  10s.  a  bushel  is  only  2d. 

Ef  pound,  and  each  pound  of  wheat  will  make  a  pound  of  good 
ead.  The  man  who  advances  that  it  can  be  grown  for  less,  is 
bound  to  shew  the  data  on  which  he  builds  his  opinion.  Instead 
ef  proving  that  proposition,  he  has  a  ready  answer !  He  will  say 
rents  are  too  high ;  and  high  rents  cause  high  prices  of  the  nece»» 
laries  of  life.  This  statement  will  be  considered: — Grass  land 
pays  more  rent  than  corn  land.  For  every  6d.  in  the  price  of 
beef  or  mutton,  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  is  allowed  at  least  2d. ; 
for  every  pound  of  corn,  he  has  not  a  third  but  only  1-lOth  of  the 
price.  The  parson  too  has  by  law  an  equal  share  of  the  grain 
which  is  raised. 

Examine  this  pointr  An  acre  of  wheat  at  20  bushels  an  acre, 
and  10s.  per  bushel,  yields  101. :  for  such  laad  the  proprietor  can- 
not obtain  20  shillings  per  acre  rent.  Let  the  lands  produce  forty 
bushels  an  acre,  and  be  let  at  40s.  per  acre,  the  proprietor  ha& 
l-lOth.    Suppose  he  obtains  41.  (and  what  EngUsh  farmer 
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will  give  that  rent  though  he  can  aSbrd  it),  yet  the  propf ielor  hm 
only  l-5th  instead  of  l-3d  part  of  the  produce. 

It  will  naturally  be  denianded,  how  the  population  caji  be  ^cm- 
ployed  in  the  mode  which  has  been  suggested,  without  ndeqwUe 
resmirces ;  and  from  what  fund  these  resources  are  to  be  drawn  ? 

The  answer  is,  you  must  make  some  sacrifice — you  are  in  a. 
storm,  and  some  part  of  the  lading  must  be  thrown  overboard,  at 
tjie  general  expense  of  the  adventurers,  in  order  to  save  the  ship 
and  the  remaining  part  of  the  cargo. 

Every  parish,  instead  of  contributing  to  the  subsistence  of  able  and 
healthy  persons  in  idleness,  should  bring  them  into  a  state  of  active 
labor  and  useful  industry.  These  persons  should  be  sent  to  aid  in 
the  formation  of  a  national  road,  or  in  some  other  work  of  utility^ 

The  road  itself  should  originate  with  Parliament,  and  a  part  of 
the  sinking  fund  may  with  propriety,  justice,  and  advantage,  be 
appropriated  to  this  purpose.  Let  l-4th  part  of  it,  or  3,000,0001. 
a  year  be  abstracted  for  this  great  work.  With  this  sum  you  may 
accomplish  every  object  which  has  been  recommended.  You  may 
put  the  whole  country  into  a  state  of  activity,  and  with  the  pecu- 
liar advantage  of  employing  men  in  different  parts  of  the  country* 
The  money  thus  expended  will  be  restored  to  the  individuals 
through  whose  hands  it  ought  to  pass.  It  will  create  a  demand 
for  consumption  in  those  parts  of  the  country  which  are  in  most 
lieed  of  a  market  and  of  a  circulation  of  money.  The  dispropor- 
tion between  the  circulation  is  one  of  the  evils  of  the  moment. 
It  will  give  activity  to  the  plough,  to  the  mines,  to  rural  employ- 
ments, an^  to  the  mechanics  who  are  connected  with  rural  labor. 
You  will  hear  no  more  of  starvation  at  Bilston,  nor  of  furnaces  out 
of  blast,  nor  of  colliers  out  of  employ,  nor  of  men  assembled  in 
tJie  highways,  to  the  number  of  thirty  in  a  gang,  soliciting^tber 
eharity  or  employment ;  or  uttering  their  execrations  against  thoae^ 
who  have  diverted  the  channels  of  industry,  or  dried  up  the  sources 
of  charity.  Does  not  the  subscription  towards  the  fund  to  meet  the 
distresses  of  the  manufacturing  poor  prove  that  nothing  short  of  por- 
.  liamentary  aid  can  accomplish  die  object  of  providing  employment 
for  industry  ? 

It  is  difficult  by  any  simultaneous  act  to  give  a  stimulus  with  equal 
certainty  or  rapidity,  lo  those  branches  of  manufacture  which  are  en- 
gs^ed  in  supplying  the  luxuries  and  the  elegances  of  life;  or  of  those 
parts  of  dress,  which  are  ornamental  rather  than  necessary.  With 
old-fashioned  notions,  the  conviction  of  the  writer  of  these  obser- 
vations has  always  been,  and  he  has  more  than  once  urg^d  it,  and 
always  practised  it,  that  it  is  a  duty  to  encourage  every  article  of 
British  manufacture  in  preference  to  that  of  foreign  countries. 
He  has  felt  that  the  person  who  uses  foreign  manufactures,  does 
in  substance  prefer  to  give  encouragement  to  the  industry  of  fo- 
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feigners )  and  that  he  is^  in  effect,  con3umin|r  foreifrn  corn,  in 
the  shape  of  foreign  manufacture.  In  truth,  it  matters  not,  ^*af 
was  formerly  observed  in.  the  address  to  the  fund-holder,  &c.  whc« 
Aer  British-  capital  be  spent  in  France  by  those  who  pass  into  that 
conntry,  to  avoid  taxation  or  for  pleasure ;  or  be  spent  in  England 
in  the  productions  of  the  labor,  and,  in  the  result,  in  the  produc- 
tions of  the  soil  of  that  country.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  th« 
value  of  external  commerce  is  either  neglected  or  orerlook^; 
With  a  just  interchange  of  commerce  between  any  two  countrieSf 
there  may  be  an  equal  duty,  and  an  equal  merit,  in  encouraging 
articles  of  foreign  manufacture,  as  the  best  means  of  giving  more 
effectual  and  more  extensive  employment  to  British  industry.  But 
the  primary  duty  is  never  to  exclude  British  manufactures  from 
the  use  of  British  subjects,  when  the  use  of  foreign  manufacture! 
would  leave  the  British  manufacturer  destitute  of  employm«it. 
At  the  present  moment  ^o  wear  French  clothes,  lices,  watches,  fltc. 
i$  treason  ugainst  British  industry  ;  destructive  at  once  of  the  Bri- 
tish manufacturer ;  and  through  his  poverty,  of  the  British  agricnl- 
turist,  and  even  the  British  pauper,  atid  of  the  national  resource* 
for  taxation.  » 

'  In  giving  employment,  the  great  object  should  be  not  to  degrade 
the  persons  employed,  but  to  preserve  their  independence  and  rank 
in  society,  by  rendering  that  employment  beneficial  to  those  who 
give,  rather  than  as  a  bounty  or  charity,  to  those  who  receive  it.  ' 

It  rnay  be  urged  that  the  funds  would  be  depreciated  by  with* 
drawing  from  them  so  large  a  portion  of  the  sinking  fund.  In  the 
first  place,  this  is  conjecture  :  it  is  possible,  not  probable.  The 
interest  of  the  public  creditors  would  be  best  promoted  by  a  re* 
turn  of  prosperity  to  the  country;  by  its  general  welfare;  by  ^ 
revival  of  confidence :  by  a  conviction  that  an  ability  to  answer 
their  demands,  can  be  restored ;  that  the  country  has  energies  and 
resources,  and  men  who  have  the  sense  and  the  firmness  to  avait 
themselves  of  these  resources ;  and  that  the  population  of  the 
country  can  be  kept  in  a  state  of  actual  and  beneficial  employment, 
promoting  the  weltare  of  the  country,  instead  of  congregating  ihto^ 
a  state  of  turbulence  and  riot. 

Besides  the  fund  proprietor  would  have  the  price  of  his  stodc 
advanced  more  by  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest,  than  it  would 
be  injured  by  the  diversion  of- three  millions  a  year  of  the  sinkiif 
fund  to  the  salutary  purpose  which  is  recommended  I 

But  even  granting  each  of  these  suppositions  to  be  erroneows, 
what  right  has  the  stock  proprietor  to  demand  the  Application  q£ 
the  sirring  fund  for  his  exclusive  benefit ;   to  have  12,OOO,0W  « 

J  ear  extracted  from  a  distr^sed  population  to'advance  the  vahieofi 
is  debt ;  and  by  increasing  the  distress  of  the  proprietor  of  thi; 
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snlor  ks  cukkator,  t^  de^teciate  the  ptoptt^j^  and  Ae9ktQj  tlrt^ 
renul»  &c.  &c.  of  the  former  and  the  capital  of  the  latter,  hj  att 
means  keep  the  faith  of  the  n^ion  with  public  credit<nrs— justice 
and  sound  policy  impose  the  observance  of  this  conducti  Imt  the 
public  creditor  cannot  for  one  moment  urge  a  right  to  contrcd  th* 
iqiplic^on  of  the  sinking  fund  for  his  purposes^  to  the  sacrifice  of 
«  paramount  interest^  on  the  part  of  the  public,  to  have  that  fund 
af^ted  in  a  mode  more  conducive  to  the  benefit  of  the  public^  a»K^ 
p  the  result,  of  the  fund  proprietor,  as  part  of  that  communit)r. 

No  subject  causes  more  delusion  than  the  sinking  fund^  and  k  iff 
of  Hnportance  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  it* 

.  It  has  been  said  to  be  the  greatest  treasure  any  country  ever  had. 
In  its  consequences  it  has  proved  the  greatest  calamity,  which  ever 
Was  brought  on  thb  country* 

.  Let  those  who  speak  of  this  fund  as  a  treasure  describe  it« 
,  Can  they  convert  it  into  money?  Can  they  use  it  as  money? 
Is  it  tangible  in  any  shape  or  for  any  purpose  as  gold  or  silver,  o9 
any  odier  article  generally  used  as  a  treasure  ?  Will  it  feed  an 
army,  or  produce  the  means  of  feeding  it  i  The  answer  to  each 
question^  if  correctly  given  must  be  in  the  negative*   ^ 

What  then  is  its  value  ?  What  is  its  use  ?  Its  value  to  the 
pi4)lic  is  nothing  more  than  the  support  of  its  credit ;  to  give  to 
^e  public  funds  a  price  beyond  their  rea}  intrinsic  value ;  to  pre« 
v^  their  depreciation  ;  to  afford  a  general  supply  of  money  in  the 
•»:hange,  to  purchase  the  floating  stock  of  the  market ;  so  that 
there  may,  as  far  as  this  fund  can  provide  the  means,  be  always  a 
buyer,  to  the  extent  of  the  stock  which  the  proprietors  are  neces-^ 
^ated  or  desirous  to  sell.  In  taxing  the  present  generation,  it 
pauperises  posterity,  by  annihilating  the  means  of  realizing  capitaL 
*  At  this  moment,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the  publicy 
12^000,000  of  money  are  drawn  from  the  public  in  their  unex* 
impied  distress,  that  the  price  of  the  three  per  cent,  annuities  may. 
be  preserved  at  60  per  cent,  or  thereabout,  instead  of  being  at  50  per 
^^&at,  as  they  undoubtedly  would  be  if  there  were  not  a  sinking 
&nd,  to  protect  them  from  depreciation. 

Great  however  as  the  pressure  of  the  taxation  to  supply  re-* 
sources  for  the  sinking  fund  is  felt ;  highly  advantageous  as  it 
HirtinM  be  to  leave  the  12,000,000  a  year  with  the  public  in  the  va* 
lious  hands  from  which  it  is  extracted,  yet  such  is  the  complicatiefd 
nature  of  public  credit,  that  this  fund  could  not  be  wholly  and  at 
QiKe  witlulrawn,  without  causing  a  great,  increase  of  our  national 
diffieulties.  The  immediate  benefit  of  leaving  12  millions  of  taxes 
with  the  people,  would  retard  the  pepod  of  that  prosperity  (nr  ra* 
Aet  apparent  pro^erity  whidi  will  be  a  more  effectual  relief  fcom 
tiie^  present  embarrassment* 

However^  it  is  not  c^mceded  that  to  abstract  three  m&ltoBS  a  year 
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bffm  ^hh  fuad  would  belBJuriousto  Oie  price  of  the  fiinds.  Pubr 
fie  credEty  and  fa(kh  in  the  natiomil  reseuroes^  as  wdi  at  money  ip 
tbe  ciarkety  kre  essential  to  the  adi^mce  of  die  prke. 

The:  government  hare  daring  die  last  six  months  tiied  tbeif 
power,  without  efl^ctf  to  advance  the  funds ;  but  public  calamity^ 
diatTess,  and  the  absaice  of  confidence^  have  depressed  them.        , 

With  12  ntiUions  a  year  in  the  market  and  without  the  motives 
ta  urge  sales  as  the  means  of  investment  in  lands,  in  mortgage  or  i^ 
trade,  tl^re  has  been  a  depression  instead  of  the  advance  which 
was  predicted,  and  even  promised  by  those  who  regulate  thf 
feiances  of  this  eountry. 

While  adverting  to  the  sinking  fund  the  public  creditor  always 
presents  himself  to  our  notice* 

It  would  be  very  satisfactory  to  know  the  precise  number  of  fof- 
feigners  who  are  fund  proprietors,  and  the  amount  of  me  funded 
debt  which  belongs  to  them. 

It  would  also  be  an  interesting  document  which  shouki  afibrd 
die  knowledge  of  the  number  of  persons  between  whom  the  f  und^ 
ed  debt  is  divided  and  the  proportion  tht'se  persons  and  their  £su 
ffiffies  bear  to  the  other  parts  of  the  community.  The  number  of 
fund  proprietors  has  been  estimated  at  $00,000. 

As  taxation,  and  through  taxation,  the  interest  of  the  funde^ 
debt  enters  into  the  composition  of  die  expense  of  raising  food,  &c. 
and  is  nearly  equal  to  the  value  of  all  the  com  raised  for  Inread  if 
Great  Britain,  it  is  one  of  the  first  measures  of  political  economy  that 
die  fund  proprietors  should  pay  for  their  food  and  for  the  labor 
of  diose  who  supply  them  with  luxuries,  &c*,  a  price  corresponds 
ing  with  taxes.  When  the  debt  was  only  10  millions,  bread  was 
often  at  two-pence  a  pound  or  80s.  a  quarter  for  wheat.  How 
dien  under  a  taxation  of  70,000,000  a  year  or  seven  times  th^ 
amount,  with  a  great  increase  of  population,  and  a  more  expeimve 
mode  of  living,  among  all  the  Classes  of  society,  and  with  a  poor 
.rate  of  10,000,000  a  year  (equal  to  the  taxation  at  the  commence 
ment  of  Mr.  Pitt's  sinking  f  ufld),  can  the  peopk  expect  to  have 
bread  supplied  in  any  year  at  less  than  two-pence  a  pound  with* 
out  that  ruin  which  has  been  witnessed,  during  the  last  three  yean^ 
sonong  the  great  bulk  of  cultivators,  and  si^ll  more  anumg  the  pro^ 
prietors  of  the  soil. 

*    It  win  he  objected  that  the  subject  is  too  compUcated  for  Parliaw 
laentary  regulation. 

To  those  who  will  not  understand  it,  or  who  may  be  reluctant 
or^oo  timid^  or  too  inert  or  too  ignorant  to  act,  such  will  be  the 
appeatunce.  Before  diose  who  have  knowledge  and  courage  to 
adopt  that  which  is  expedient,  difficulties  would  vanish.  It  wat 
kt  more  difficult  to  regulate  the  different  prpvisipns  of  theproperty 
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tax.     But  iK>  diteculty  df  WW  from  tixatlofi,  T^initioil^  a  sdiMr 
which  surmoants  every  obstacle* 

Firmness,  th^  coiifession  of  the  truth,  with  a  manly  disclo^cm 
of  the  real  state  of  the  country;  m  particular  an  account  of  the 
pirecise  application  of  the  25,000,000  raised  'for  the  expense  of  die 
establishment ;  giving  a  detail  of  the  sums  paid,  to'  whom  they  are 
payable,  and  for  what  services,  would  be  a  step  towards  the 
fcure-of  one  of  the  principal  evils. - 

The  general  topics  which  are  insisted  on,  may  be  summed  up  in 
a  short  review.     They  are 

1st.  Retrenchment;  for  retrenchment  must  take  place |  the 
people  will  demand  and  enforce  it.     Self  preservation  requires  it. 

2dly.  The  increaoe  of  Pauperism  must  be  prevented,  since  un* 
less  the  present  alarming  condition  of  the  laborers  shall  be  im- 
proved, their  morals  will  be  corrupted,  their  industry  will  ceasei 
or  their  activity  will  be  diverted  from  useful  labor  to  riot,  and  still 
more  serious  consequences ;  and  a  system  which  reduces  wagea 
insttead  of  advancing  them,  is  one  mode  of  increasing,  not  of  dimi^ 
nishingi  pauperism  ;  of  diminishing  and  not  of  increasing  the  co»» 
sumption  of  articles  which  are  subject  to  taxation,  and  of  hasten** 
ing  the  complete  annihilation  of  all  rental.  In  many  places  it  i»  ab» 
ready  annihilated  by  the  claims  on  the  poor  rate. 

Sdly.  The  different  parts  of  the  community  must  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  indigent  poor,  who  cannot  be  called  into 
active  labor.  Without  this  regulation,  the  tenantry  and  the  land 
proprietors  will  be  ruined  by  the  increase  of  the  poor  rates  ;  and 
these,  the  great  sources  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  government^ 
and  the  payment  of  the  national  creditor,  will  be  exhausted. 

4thly.  Active  employment  must  be  found  for  those  who  are  able 
to  work ;  and  the  necessary  funds  and  the  most  useful  work  mutt 
1yd  provided,  whate^'er  may  be  the  sacrifice,  without  regarding'  the 
"measure  as  a  novelty  ;  or  the  miserable  and  weak  policy,  nay  Tolly, 
\rhich  would  leave  the  evil  to  time,  that  time  may  provide  the  re- 
medy or  work  the  cure.  To  temporize  may  sacrifice  the  power, 
and  exclude  the  hope  of  bringing  back  the  country  to  a  state  of 
useful  industry.         . 

5dily.  As  soon  as  circumstances  will  admit,  a  portion  of  the  in* 

come  of  the  sinking  fund  should  be  applied  in  relieving  the  people 

fix>m  those  taxes  which  press  most  severely  on  the  industry  of  the 

,  country  ;  thus  annihilating  tliose  taxes  which  press  with  the  grea^ 

est  severity  on  tiade. 

6thly.  British  agriculture,  so  essential  to  die' subsistenc/and  to 
the  repose  of  the  people,  and  the  preserv|Uion  of  that  great  coun- 
terpoise in  the  state,  ^the  landed  interest,  must  be  protected.  In 
particular,  unless  the  capital  of  the  Briti^  farmer  be  secured  from 
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'*fiepceetat:^5  unless  their  iodustry  be  called  into  full  acti- 
vity, and  unless  they,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  are  encouraged 
or  rather  enabled  to  give  employment  to  the  jalpor^rs  in  agricul- 
twre,  and  to  purchase  articles  of  manufacture,  the  country  will 
soon  have  to  lament  the  consequences  ;  and  when  it  shall  be  too 
l^e>  deplore,  that  a  false  policy,  the  want  of  candor  to  the  people, 
and  the  indulgence  of  those  feelings  and  those  prejudices  which 
give  them  bread  at  a  price  in  one  month  of  56s.,  in  another  month 
of  dOs.,  in  another  nK>nth  of  128s.  a  quarter,  have  involved  the 
country  in  irremediable  distress. 

If  the  proprietcnrs  of  the  soil  are  to  be  called  on  for  further  tax- 
ation, or  even  to  bear  dieir  present  burthens  to  their  full  extent,  they 
most  be  protected  now,  as  they  were  formerly  protected  by  our  an- 
cestors,  by  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  legal  interest  of  money;  and 
by  Bttch  a  duty  on  x:om  sold  in  the  British  marker,  as  shall  place  it 
beyond  the  power  of  foreigners  or  British  merchants  to  sell  cora 
in  the  British  markets  at  those  prices  below  th^  expense  of  English 
cultivation,  which  exclude  the  British  husbandmen  from  the  mar- 
ket, or  involve  them  in  ruin,  if  their  necessities  compel,  as  they 
have  lately  compelled  them,  to  run  the  race  of  depreciation  in  that 
nairket,  and  even  by  fears  and  anticipations  of  the  future,  fron^ 
the  experience  of  the  past,  to  cause  an  annihilation  of  a  large 
part  of  the  real  value  of  a  fair  rental. 

Lastly;  in  future,  taxation  should  be  direct  on  land  only,  and  the 
protecting  duty  should  be  on  ccnm  imported  and  sold  in  this  country^ 
so  as  to  raise  the  price  of  corn  at  the  rate  of  three  pence  a  bushel 
for  ev«7  shilling  of  rent  withdrawn  by  the  t^x.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  people  would  be  taught  and  would  feel  the  real  effect  of 
taxation.  The  threepence,  a  bushel,  or  two  shillings  a  quarter, 
would,  it  is  believed,  be  the  just  protecting  duty  against  the  ope- 
fitidn  of  the  tax,  and  the  cheapest  mode  of  distributing  the  tax 
among  the  people.  It  would  also  enable  the  country  more  clearly 
tirwatch  the  effect  of  taxation.  No  minister,  however,  will  be 
foiu^d  of  sufficient  firmness  to  give  to  the  people  so  clear  an  in- 
s^ht  into  the  interest  tliey  have  in  opposing  the  progress  and  con* 
sequences  of  taxation. 

No  single  act  can  relieve  the  country  from  its  distress.  There 
must  be  a  combined  operation  of  several  acts  to  produce  effects 
commensurate  to  and  countervailing  the  causes.  The  country 
jnu8t  either  submit  to  the  sad  necessity  of  a  breach  of  faith  with 
the  public  creditor,  or  it  must  make  those  regulations  which  will 
enable  the  people  to  sustain  the  debt.  The  demand  of  th? 
creditor  must  be  diminished  in  fact,  or  the  value  of  his  annuity 
regulated  by  aa  increase  in  the  tionunal  and  relative  value  of  the 
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property  and  of  the  industry  of  the  country.  Smalf  incomes 
cannot  bear  the  burthen  of  large  taxation  \  still  less  of  taxation 
«qual  to  the  rental  value  of  the  property  of  the  country. 

The  view  taken  of  the  state  of  the  nation  is  not  one  of  despon^ 
Jency. 

Would  the  country  meet  its  difficulties  by  supporting  a  just  re- 
gulation, and  encouraging  parliamentary  enactments  on  these  or  si- 
milar points,  then  the  energies  of  the  country  would  instantly  re* 
vive— prosperity  would  return—the  impending  storm  would  b« 
averted ;  and  it  would  be  difficult,  in  the  happy  change,  to  find 
any  class  of  the  community,  or  any  considerable  number  of  indi- 
viaual  persons,  who  could  fairly  urge  that  their  interests  had  been 
materially  or  in  any  degree  unjustly  sacrificed. 

Many  of  these  topics  are  not  enlarged  qn  as  fully  as  the  reader 
might  have  expected.  The  address  to  the  Fundhoider,  in  which 
these  evils  were  anticipated  and  predicted ;  and  the  view  of  the 
mined  state  <^  the  landed  and  agricultural  interests,  will,  to  those 
who  possess  these  pul>lications,  supply  a  large  portion  of  the  de* 
tails  which  would  have  been  added  in  this  work,  had  it  not  been 
deemed  expedient  to  avoid  repetition  as  far  as  the  subject  would 
admit.  The  communications  now  published,  of  the  agricultuttifl 
distre^^  have  fortified,  not  invalidated,  any  of  the  opinions  whicl^ 
are  advanced. 


APPENDIX. 

AN  ACT  for  more  ^ectuaUy  enforcing  the  observattce  ^  Um 

Laws  against  Usury. 

Whereas,  annuities  granted  for  a  life  or  lives,  or  for  years  aiW 
Solutely  or  determinable  on  a  life  or  lives,  with  a  right  tb  the 
grantor  or  some  other  person  to  repurchase  or  redeem  such  annuity 
or  annuities,  are  made  the  means  of  evading  the  wholesome  and 
salutary  laws  against  usury. 

Be  it  therefore  enacted,  &c.  that  all  grants  which  shall  hereafter 
be  made  of  any  annuity  or  annuities,  for  a  life  or  lives,  or  for 
years  determinable  on  a  life  or  lives,  or  for  years  absolutely  in 
consideration  of  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  or  funded  property, 
or  the  funds  or  stock  of  any  company,  or  atiy  pecuniary  or  tither 
valuable  consideration  whatsoever,  with  a  right  to  the  grantor  Wr 
grantors  or  any  other  person  or  persons  whomsoever,  to  repurchase 
•uch  annuity  or  annuities  or  any  part  thereof,  either  for  a  price  in 
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money  CNrany  funded  property,  or  the  stock  of  any  chartered  or 
odier  company,  or  for  any  other  price  of  a  given  value,  or  to  be 
measured  by  a  market  value,  shall  be  void  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses whatsoever.  But  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  invali- 
date or  impeach  any  grant  heretofore  made  of  any  annuity  or 
annuities ;  or  shall  impeach  or  invalidate  any  grant  to  be  hereafter 
made  of  any  annuity  or  annuities  without  any  right  to  repurchase 
or  redeem  the  same  annuity  or  annuities,  or  to  any  gift  by  will,  or 
to  any  other  voluntary  gift  of  any  annuity  or  annuities  (though 
subject  to  a  right  of  redemption,  or  to  be  purchased,  ceased  wr 
determined  on  certain  terms  or  conditions  pecuniary  or  dtherwise)^ 
but  every  such  grant  and  gift  shall  be  of  the  same  force  and  efiect, 
and  of  such  force  and  effect  only,  as  the  same  would  hare  been  if 
diis  act-had  not  been  made« 
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OBSERVATIONS^ 


Xhi  Came  laws  have  iscently  become  the  subject  of 
CMsidenible  enquiry  and  discussion.  The  return  of  peace 
ban  ifodCtaed  the  attention  of  the  l^islature  to  qae$tbiK^  of 
domestic  policy,  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  these 
j^TJsions  should  pass  without  notice.  The  attention  of 
tfie  humane  has  been  powerfully  aroused  by  the  alarming 
mcrease  of  crime ;  and  exertions  have  been  made  with  a 
i^ew  to  ascertain,  and,  if  possible,  to  remove  its  causes* 

Some  have  attributed  many  outrages  and  crimes  to  si 
iopposed  severity  in  the  Giune  laws,  and  have  insisted  that 
the  whole  system  is  most  arbitrary  and  unfit  ios  the  regu- 
latioQ  of  a  free  country ;  whilst  others  have  -urged,  that 
n(»re  ^kiently  to  protect  Game,  and  e^>ecially  to  destroy 
moctumal  poaching,,  (the  forerunner  of  most  crimes) 
vrerer  regulations  for  the  jnrotection  of  Game  ^ouki  be 
introduced* 

The  subject  of  the  Game  Laws,^  in  whatever  light  it  i^ 
^msidered,  is  (me  of  no  common  importance.  The 
ptoperty  whidti  they  protect  is  viewed  with  peculiar  jealousy, 
both  by  those  who  are  precluded  from  taking  it,  and  those 
to  whom  its  enjoyment  is  ^secured.  The  former  consider 
it  as  a  common  right  of  whidiihey  are  unjustly  defnived; 
the  latter  as  more  sacred  than  any  other  class  of  property^ 
on  iccouitty  not  only  of  its  intrinsic  value»  but  of  the  amuses 
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taeat  ^hich  it  affords  thenu  These  opposite  fedb^  aif 
Continually  called  into  exercise,  not  only  by  dieir  immediaiii 
object,  but  by  all  the  local  disputes  and  antipathies  with 
ivfaich  they  mingle.  An  impartial  examination  of  dit 
subject,  therefore,  may  be  of  some  service  in  rano^g 
those  mistakes .  respecting  it,  which  the  best  intentiom  for 
(he  improTcment  of  legislation  will  sometimes  produce. 
For  this  purpose,  we  will  shortly  enquire  into  die  origfal 
vf  the  Game  Laws,  sketch  out  their  hi^ory  to  the  present 
^e,  and  examine  the  principal  arguments  advanced^ 
tespecting  the  right  of  framing  them,  their  pdti&ai 
tl^itocies,  and  the  policy  of  repealing  or  modifying  thefr 
pjo^sions,  and  then  suggest  some  alterations  which  it  may 
l»^' expedient  to  Introduce. 

tt  sieems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Mr*  Jusdee 
Bfodcstone,  or  at  least  b  expressed  as  such  in  one  part  of 
his  Commentariay,  that,  by  the  Ck)mmon  Law  tt^  stie 
|»operty  in  all  the  game  of  England  is  vested  in^  the  king 
diwie.^  And  we  frequently  hear  the  opposers  of  the 
easting  regulations  respecting  it,  brand  them  as  relks  of 
di^  feudal  tenures,  and  as  so  many  vestiges  of  the  degradkig 
iMhority  formerly  exercised  by  the  barons  over  dileir 
iHa^ls.  The  first  of  th^e  suppositions  has  been  already 
routed  in  the  first  volume.'  And  in  the  recent  report 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  appears  to  be  successfully 
contended  to  have  been,  at  Common  Law,  the  right  of  zSi 
owners  of  soil  to  take  and  kill  game  found  on  their  own 
premises.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Canute,  we  find  the 
following  language :  "Praeterea  autem  concedo  nthtprofffiiM 
^s  priBdHs  quisque  tarn  in  agris  quam  in  sylvm  exdtetqtie 
i^iletque  fwas ;  autem  meas  ne  venetur  cum  poetii  ipt^ 
dplol'^  *      This  doctrine  is  further   confirmed  by   the 

'  2  Blackstoiie's  Commentaries,  41 S,  4, 5,  ^c. 
•  1  voL  Treatiseon  Game,  pp,  3^  4,  5.  '  4  Inst,  ^3^ 
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fmmM6  t)f  11  Hen*  7.  c.  17«  which  recites  diat  '^(fiven 
|ief$c^3is,  hd^yiof;  Bttfe  substance  to  Kve  upon>  use  mai^y 
tfaws  as.wdJ  l^  nets^  snares,  or  other  aigmes,  to  take  and 
de$ttx>y  fesants^id  pattiidges  upon  the  Lordships,  manors 
bmiSf  md  tenements  of  divers  owners  a^d  possemumers^  ^ 
^  smae  without  the  lichee,  consent,  or  agt?eem^it  of  the 
saine  owners  or  possesskmers,  by  the 'which  the  md  owtt€^3 
a&d  possessioi^rs  leese  not  xmly  their  pleasure  and  disport 
itait  ^ey,  the^friends,and  servants  should  have  about  hawkT 
if!g,  hunting,  and  taking  of  the  same,  but  also  they  leese  di^ 
prdfit  and  avail  that,  by  that  oc<^i$i<m,  should  grow  to  their 
ilWiehold,  to  the  great  hurt  of  all  lords  and  gentlemen,  aad 
eAer  having  any  great  livelihood  within  this  realm."  It  is 
also  lakl  down  by  Lord  Coke,  **  fbat  seeing  the  wild  beasts 
«b  belong  to  the  purlieu  man  ratione  soli,  so  long  as  they 
miKin  in  his  grounds  he  may  kill  them,  for  the  property 
firione  soli  is  in  him."  '  Even  Mr.  Josrice  Blackstone, 
.w1k>  maintains  the  right  of  killing  game  to  be  exclusively  a 
^»9rogativeof  the  Crown,  admits  that  in  the  earliest  periods 
every  freeholder  had  the  full  liberty  of  sporting  upon  his 
own  terrkories,  provided  he  abstained  from  the  king's 
^^re^,  both  by  the  laws  of  Canute,  and  those  of  Edward 
t^  Confessor.'^ 

In  the  earliest  periods  of  civilization  game  was  the 
property,  as  it  formed  the  subsistence,  of  any  who  a>idd 
-  cedoce  it  into  possession.  It  was  a  necessary  of  life  before 
it<  became  one  of  its  luxuries.  When  the  fiir  larger  part 
<rf  the  country  was  uncultivated,  the  forests  and  waste  iamis 
atoDSt  supplied  the  food  of  the.  scanty  population  wlmrh 
sms  scatter^  among  them.  As  indeed,  many  of  the 
amn^  w^re  of  a  dangerous  nature,  it  was  cmisidered  in 
tl^  higher  degree  meritorious,  to  pursue  and  de^roy  «hem. 
The  first  sovereigns  of  the  world,  as  in  the  instance  of  the 

"  4  Inst.  304.  *  2  Blackst.  Com.  ^15. 
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foimder  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy;  havir  beat  ^^nif^btf 
htBtters.''  What  the  more  darmg  spmtt  acbiered  £(xr  liu 
grat^cation  oi  then*  desii^  of  enterprise  and  fune^  the 
humbler  practised  on  less  formidable  prey,  to  supply  the 
necessities  of  nature.  The  sovereign  neither  was  nor  oo«Id 
be  actual  possessor  of  the  wild  animals  within  his  dominionit 
except  in  so  much  as  he  might  require  the  serrices  of  hii 
subjects  to  c^er  them  to  him  as  a  tribute*  The  ideas  of 
Sovereignty  and  property^  even  when  despotism  is  moit 
complete,  are  essentially  distinct  from  each  other.  By  a 
figure  of  speech,  the  monarch  may  be  said  te  command  the 
purses  as  well  as  the  lives  of  his  subjects ;  he  may  poatos 
die  power  of  seizing  on  their  persons  as  well  as  their 
possessions ;  but  while  he  abstains  from  the  exerdse  of  his 
Jrtithority  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  owner  of  any  thi^, 
*  over  which  an  individual  has,  under  his  sanction,  an  eatire 
controuL  ITiere  is,  indeed,  an  instance  in  sacred  history^ 
of  a  monarch  becoming  the  absolute  owner  of  all  his 
kingdom  ;  where  the  king  of  Egypt  having  secured  abrge 
store  of  com  during  years  of  plenty,  sold  it  to  his  subjectt 
m  time  of  famine,  till  they  exchanged  all  their  propefty, 
both  real  and  personal,  for  the  sustoiance  of  their  fiani]MS«f 
But  this  instance  only  confirms  the  distinction ;  since  had 
the  estates  of  his  subjects  been  already  his  own,  it  would 
have  been  unnecessary  in  him  to  purchase  them. 

When  the  inclosure  of  lands  became  more  general,  the 
places  in  which  game  might  be  taken  became  proportioiiaUy 
narrowed ;  «nce  when  occupation  and  improvement  gate  a 
property  in  the  soil,  no  stranger  ccmld  have  a  right  10 
enter,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  game,  so  as  to  nqoatm 
the  inclosures,  or  aicroach  on  the  pleasures  of  the  owner* 
At  the^same  time,  as  agriculture  improved,  and  pc^ttladon 
ilKSreased,  the  attendqn  of  the  lower  orders  was  necessactly 

'  Genesis,  ch.  47,  v,20. 
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'to  ibi  kttp^yetxmit  of  the  aa9»  mi  htmtm^  an^ 
<Miing»  ^hic&9  in  rud^  times,  were  the  means  of  sifbsisteiiee 
toth^  pebble,  became  amusements  QMunlly  appropriated  to 
tiris  higher  classes,  who  alone  had  leisure  to  enjoy  them. 
Xbe  royii  fore^s,  of  the  soil  of  which  the  king  was  usually 
liie  propnetor,  were  guarded  with  peculiar  strictHessj  and 
ifier  tl^  Norman  conquest,  became  so  numerous  As  to* 
i^ccBBiim  great  and  extend ve  Digression.  But  still  ea^h 
nut  seems  to  have  retained  the  right  of  killing  giune  on  bis 
own  estates^  although  n6t  allowed  to  follow  them  iid:o  the 
ctomaim  of  the  Crown.*  The  modern'  system  of  the 
lian^  Laws  is  therefore,  partly  in  support,  and  partly  in 
lesdictbn  of  the  r^ht  thus  naturally  invested  in  tbir 
jtias^^m  of  landed  estate. 

The  principal  object  of  these  po»tive  regulations  is  to 
tocttre  the  power  of  killing,  and  having  in  posses^cm,  ^tee^ 
to  persons  enjoying  a  certain  Inft^gflit  miAt  bc^  asd  to 
fteveat  its  unfair  and  undmely  destruction.  For  the  first 
ef  these  purposes,  the  13  Rich*  21  c.  IS.  prohibits  all  lay- 
Mm  not  kmng  fc^y  shillings  a  year  in  land,  and  aU 
cteigymennot  advanced  to  the  value  of  10^  a  year,  frofrt 
k0q)ing^k>gs  for  huiodng,  or  using  engines  for  de^royii^ 
j^asne,  on  pahi  of  imprisonment  for  a  year.  This  lappean^ 
fai'liethe  first  statute  requiring  a  qualification  to^port.  It 
was  followed  by  22  Edw.  4;  c.  6.  respecting  the  possession 
efs^i^ans,  which  requires  every  person  who  sftall  keep  them 
lo'iiive  five  marks  in  land,  or  the  birds  will  be  liable  to 
ferieitui^.  The  32  Hen.  8.  c.  8^  is  the  first  act  which 
makes  it  pond  to  sell  or  buy  pheassmts  or  paigj^idg^ 
mfcmg  the  forfeiture,  on  i&obedience,  six  shillings  and 
It^i  pence  for  each  dS  the  fixmeri.  and  three  shiUinge  ami 
Amr  pettee  for  eadi  of  the  lalter«  The  83  HeSL  ft.  c.  6. 
fMi&its^  2R  who  have  not  jSlOO  pe:  aaa|iiti>  in  hoidi^ 


-*  Se«(4InsU304. 
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bom^itB,  iise$^  anauities^  or  offices,  from  canying  ceftaio 
tpedes  of  small  arms,  then  in  use,  under  a^  penalty  of  ten 
pounds ;  a  provision  not  so  much  intended  for  the  pee* 
servationof  game,  as  to  gratify  the  despotic  wishes  of  the 
soTereign.  The  next  provision  confining  the  right  of 
taking  game  to  particular  classes,  is  the  2  Jac*  1.  c«  27» 
tbe  third  section  of  which  declares  it  illegal  for  any  person 
to  keep  grey-hounds  or  nets  for  the  destruction  of  game^ 
unless  they  have  a  clear  estate  of  inheritance  of  ^10  9 
year,  or  estates  for  life  of  ^SO  a  year,  or  goods  of  the 
value  of  Jj  200,  except  the  sons  of  knights,  barons  of 
parliament,  of  some  person  of  higher  degree,  or  the  sons 
asd  heirs  apparent  of  esquires,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  forty 
shillings  to  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the  parish,  either  where 
the  offence  took  place,  or  where  the  offender  vtras  arrested. 
Tbe  provisions  of  this  act  were  superseded  by  22  and  2S 
Car.  2.  c.  25»  which  made  the  qualification  required  higher^ 
and  the  penalty  more  severe.  Under  this  act  all  persons 
not  havHig  estates  of  inheritance  of  <£lOO  per  an^ium,  of 
ibr  life  or  leases  of  ninety-nine  years  of  ^  150  per  annum^ 
^  other  than  the  son  and  heir  apparent  of  an  esqmre^  or 
Other  person  of  higher  degree,''  are  {prohibited  from  keep* 
log  either  dogs,  guns,  or  engines  for  the  destruction  of 
game/  By  5  Ann,  c.  14.  a  pemdty  of  ^5  is  in^>06ed 
for  every  hare,  pheasant,  partridge,  moor,  heatbgame  or 
grouse,  which  a  higgler,  chapman,  carrier,  innkeeper, 
victualler^  or  ale-house  keeper,  may  boy,  sell,  offer  for 
sale^  or  have  in  his  possession.  And,  by  the  same  ac^ 
persons  not  qualified  to  keep  and  use  dogs,  or  engines  for 
the  destruction  of  game,  are  made  liable  on  so  doing  to  a 
liiEBbr  forfeiture.^  This  statute  is  made  perpetual  by 
9  Ana,  c.  25.  which,  in  explanation  of  the  former,  malcet 
the  possession  of  game,  unless  by  or  under  the  authority 

*  See  1  voL  446.  *  S.4v    See  1  vol.  478. 
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of  a  quafii^d  person^  equivalent  to  an  typpomire  to  safe.* 
And  its  penalties  for  actually  selling,  or  exposing  to  sale 
game,  are  by  28  Geo.  2.  c.  12.  extended  to  all  classes  of 
persons  without  exception.  From  these  regulations  it  may 
be  inferred  that,  as  the  law  stands  at  present,  no  one  can 
legally  sell  game,  and  that  no  one,  unless  he  has  ^100  a 
year  in  an  estate  of  inheritance,  or  jC  150  a  year  in  estatei 
for  life  or  leasehold  for  terms  not  less  than  ninety-nine 
years,  can  either  kill  game,  or  keep  or  use  any  dog,  ot 
engine,  for  the  purpose  of  its  destruction.  We  pass  over 
the  laws  regulating  the  time  and  mode  of  destroying  game, 
as  well  as  the  more  severe  enactments,  respecting  hunting 
in  the  night,  or  in  disguise ;  because  there  is  no  question 
respecting  the  propriety  of  the  former,  and  the  latter  were 
not  so  much  intended  for  the  preservation  of  a  species  of 
animals,  as  to  guard  against  nocturnal  outrage.  It  may, 
however,  be  suggested,  that  as  the  particular  circumstances 
which  gave  rise  to  the  Black  Act  have  long  ceased  to  exist, 
there  are  some  of  its  provisions  which  it  would  be  expe* 
dient  to  repeal. 

The  objections  against  the  laws  which  prohibit  the  sale 
6f  game,  and  forbid  unqualified  persons  to  sport,  apply 
t)oth  to  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  frame  them,  and  the 
policy  of  originating  and  continuing  their  provisions.  We 
will  examine  the  arguments  on  both  these  questions  ia 
their  natural  order. 

In  opposition  to  the  principle  of  the  Game  Laws,  it  may 
be  alleged  that,  by  the  law  of  nature,  all  persons  have  alike 
the  right  of  killing  wild  animals,  of  which  the  Game  Laws 
divest  them.  And  before  any  distinctions  of  property 
Urose,  this  would  necessarily  be  the  case,  unless  claimed  by 
Mine  one  who  had  sufficient  streng^  to  maintain  his  supe^ 
rior  title.    But  the  same  may  be  said  with  equal  justice  of 

'  S.  2.    Sec  1  vol.  483. 
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%tety  description  of  real  or  personal  possessions.  TTid 
soda!  compact  is  supported  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  smaller 
r^ts  for  the  protection  of  those  which  are  of  higher 
importance.  Every  class  of  individual  property  is  secured 
dnly  to  its  owner,  by  the  existence  of  the  laws  which  he  b 
required  to  obey.  And,  therefore,  the  principle  which 
d^iA^  the  right  of  appropriating  particular  animals  to 
certain  classes  of  society,  would  equally  prove  the  tyrai^y 
fbf  appropriating  the  soil.  The  latter  is  indeed  a  right  c^ 
earlier  date,  and  arising  more  immediately  from  the  neces* 
^es  of  mankind  ;  but  it  is  no  more  inherent  in  particular 
individuals,  by  any  dispensagon  of  nature,  than  the  liberty 
^  destroying  game.  It  is  true  that  the  exclusive  right  to 
ceitain  portions  of  land  is  derived,  not  merely  from  occu- 
paiicy,  but  improvement  and  care,  but  it  could  not  be 
oiaintamed  in  peace  without  the  protection  of  positive  laws. 
Without  these,  the  very  circumstance  of  cultivation  and 
fencing  would  only  be  an  incitement  to  a  rapacious  aggres- 
sor. Though  there  is  less  occupancy  and  improvement 
of  Game  than  of  land,  yet  as  the  corn  and  other  produce 
of  such  land  aflFord  sustenance  to  the  game,  it  is  but  rea* 
sonable  that  the  landowners  should  be  exclusively  entitled 
to  kill  the  same. 

The  right  of  destroying  game  is  not  the  only  rigllt 
acknowledged  by  society,  whidh  has  not  actual  possession 
for  its  basis.  After  the  appropriation  of  land,  even  light 
and  air  which  are  said  to  be  common  to  all,  in  truth 
become  subjects  of  private  property  ;  for  only  the  owner 
of  the  soil  has  a  right  to  enter  it,  for  th^  purpose  of  enjoying 
them  thereon.  If  the  finest  prospect  and  most  salubrious 
^  n^ight  be  enjoyed  on  a  particular  spot,  can  any  one 
le|^y  enter  without  the  leave  of  the  owner  ?  On  this 
pi^i^ple  it  is,  that  if  a  party  build  so  near  the  ancient 
WIDOWS  of  another  as  to  obstruct  the  light  and  air  which 
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formerly  eatend  through  them^  the  f^f  nfg^tk^  mxf, 
mppon  an  action  on  the  c^ie  for  4ainage8*  Th^  sea  is. 
almost  a$  incapable  of  any  thing  like  possesion ;  aii4  yet 
tboee  waters  which  immediately  touch  or  ^icircle  a  aui:e^ 
m  those  known  as  the  Briti$h  seas,  have  been  gensraiiy 
regarded  as  belonging  to  it  by  th^  law  of  naiionh*' 
•  Having  thus  seen  that  there  is  no  more  a  natwrat  law  to 
jwwent  an  exclusive  right  being  recognized  to  game  than 
to  any  other  description  of  property,  we  have  to  enquire 
whether  it  is  jjust,  audi  on  the  whole^  for  the  genisnd 
happiness  of  the  comn^unity  that  such  a  privilege  should 
ecmtinue. 

It  seans  to  be  generally  admitted,  that^  in  the  principkl 
on  which  the  game  laws  are  framed  there  is  nothing  unfair 
or  improper.  There  can  be  no  injustice  in  securing  the 
ilight  of  taking  a  certain  description  of  animals  to  those  at 
whose  expence  they  are  fed.  It  is  manifest  that  they  derivt 
their  sub^tence  from  the  produce  of  the  lanl,and,  there^ 
fi^re,  it  is  the  owner  of  the  land  who  actually  supports 
thenw  or  at  least  the  owners  of  land  in  general  as  twante 
in  common^  What  right  th^  havp  the  cl?^  who  hai^ 
lieaA  enriched  by  commerce^  or  who  invest  their  money  io 
the  funds,  to  complain  that  they  do  not  share  in  an  enjoy^ 
iMlBnt  for  which  others  must  pay  ?  It  is  a  mere  superficial 
objection  to  say,  that  because  there  can  be  no  property  in 
wld  animals  till  they  are  reduced  into  possession^  the  righ( 
f^  taking  them  should  belong  alike  to  all  mankind. 

To  the  landed  proprietors  they  belong  as  equitaibly  aa 
any  tame  animals  supported  at  their  expence.  Beside  U 
would  be  easy  to  shew  that  the  general  happiness  of  tjg^ 
Community  is  best  prooKited  by  the  restriction  of  the  rig^ 
\f>  die  Qwne««of  lao^^  The  value  which  they  set  on  pmm 
ia  £ir  higher  than  any  price  it  eould  j^oduce  in  the  iwrkfltii 

*  SeUcQ  182.  Mairten  16L  I  M0U07  US. 
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fti^  an  o{)je^%6 tf^efU,  both  df  jJride  And  ^letture^  affw&^ 
A^  ti6t  only  gratification  in  the  pUfsvot,  bat  an  oppn^ 
tmiity  of  presttiring  a  luxury  to  fneiids.  Were  eteff  OM 
allbt^  to  spon,  the  putsuit  would  become  a  mere  mM» 
6f  trade ;  and  vrere  it  allowed  to  be  sold  without  tbt 
consent  of  a  party  authorized  by  law  to  killi  die  vahie 
of  game  would  no  longer  exift.  Indeed  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  the*breed  Would  soon  be  reduced  to  very  mtftU 
numbers;  because  an  increase  of  the  means  of  de«i* 
troying  it  would  be  introduced,  without  any  increase  of 
the  mean^  of  its  subsistence.  Such  a  measure  would  affor4 
m  perpetual  temptation  to  trespass;  for  if  once  it  were 
recognized  that  each  individual  has  a  right  to  destroy  certaki 
animals,  and  to  make  them  his  own,  he  would  tfot  scruple 
to  employ  such  means  .as  would  secure  <§  him  the  mjoy^ 
ment  of  his  newly  discovered  property.  The  country 
gentlemen  would  find  themselves  deprived  at  once  of  a 
distinction  on  which  they  prided  themselves,^  and  a  privilege 
on  which  they  set  a  high  value.  Those  who  think  the 
repeal  of  the  g^me  laws  would  improve  the  morals  of  the 
coimtry,  would  do  well  to  consider  the  consequences  of 
removing  one  of  the  inducements  to  landbrdsto  reside  on 
twir  own  estates.  And  surely  there  are  few  things  that 
tend  %iore  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  state  than  the 
jn*esence  of  country  gentlemen  among  their  tenants.  It 
jjtomotes  industry  wherever  it  is  to  be  found,  and  MCou- 
rages  those  feelings  of  attachment  to  the  families  of  the 
told  possessors  of  the  soil,  wliich  are  the  best  security  fot^ 
the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  the  people,  Nor  can  the  ad*, 
vantages  to  the  state  of  the  continuance  of  a  class  of  meri]^ 
Independent  in  their  desires,  attached  to  their  coumry  by 
tikek  interest  in  its  very  soil,  and  uncontaminated  by  the 
changes  and  dissolute  manners  of  the  times,  be  passed  over 
in  silence.  To  deprive  these  men  of  the  pecuUar  right  of 
killing  game,  would  br  to  deprive  them  of  one  of  the 
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inducements  to  reside  in  the  country^  aiid»  of  <*ot»rse^l0 
xxmtimie  what  they  are.  England  ^ouid  have  ctusc^  09 
lamait  the  day  when  such  a  reforo^atidn  ^ould  be  intiscw 
^ced.  The  effect  would  be  the  eoUrgeoient  of  a  meuropo^ 
already  too  extensive ;  the  transfer  of  trade  frpm  the  counr 
try,  to  which  it  gives  vitality,  to  London  where  it  would  not 
be  felt;  the  encumbrance  «  sale  o^e$tatesto9i:4)ply  th^ 
expences  of  residence  in  town ;  i^  the  ttfal  loss  of  thujt 
simplicity  and  hospitality  wliich  were  among  the  best  traits 
0(  the  English  character.  What  evils  equal  to  these  ar^ 
there,  even  in  the  imagination  of  those  w^g^  oppose  th^ 
Game  Laws,  which  can  possibly  be  traced  to  their  opers^ 
tion?  y 

There  is  another  powerful  reason  for  the  continuance  of 
some  restraint,  which  has  been  generally^dmitted  to  hay« 
considerable  force  by  all  authors  on  the  subject.    It  is  the  ^ 
propriety  of  removing  from  persons,  who  from  their  in- 
ferior  station  in  society  caonot  afford  to  spend  their  time  ii^ 
the  amusements  of  the  field,  the  temptation  to  follow  thew 
py  the  neglect. of  their  proper  occupations."     Puffemlorf 
thus  defends  the  restriction  of  hunting  to  chie&  and  rulers  ; 
/•—a  far  narrower  limit  than  would   suit  thetfbnstitution  of 
a  state  as  free  as  ours.*     *'  It  did  not  seem  convenient 
tj^^t   countrymen  and  labourers  should  be  perm^md  t^ 
quit  their  work,  that  they  might  ramble  about  the  woods; , 
.which  indulgence  might  have  drawn  them  on  by   d^^ees 
to  the  practice  of  robbery  and  plunder.      Sometimes  too^ 
4t  is  reckoned  unsafe  to  trust  the  common  people  with 
iprms.     Tully  mentions  one  Lucius  Domitius,  who  cuce^ 
cuted  a  slave,  only  for  striking  a  large  boar  with  a  hunting 
^lear,  when,  after  the  servile   war  4fi  Sicily,  an  ordeif 
ijiad   passed,  forbidding  aiiy  slave  to  app^rwitfa  a  wcn^     ^ 

'  See  1  Vol.  Treatise  Game  Laws.  12. 
*  Puffendorf,  Law  of  Nature  and  Lktions.  b.  4.  c.  6.  s,  6. 
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pen*  Oft  the  atl^r  sicte^  for  die  |»iBces  sod  ooMe^  o» 
vi^K^mmnasibesaietj  of  the  commonwealtb  "was  to  d^ndy 
butitkig  wi»  esieeoied  a  mmt  agrees^k  ^xa-ciee,  as  a 
icprasentation  of  war^  and  very  proper  to  mure  thea^ 
Bi  bearkig  hard^ips  and  labours  of  the  field.  And,  m» 
deed,  it  is  but  equitable  to  aUow  this  manly  rea*eatioii 
ti>  princes  and  chief  men,  by  whose  toils  and  cares  the 
]mblic  welfare  is  secured.  But  should  the  same  favour  io 
great  and  flourishing  countries  be  granted  promiscuou^  to 
all  persons,  it  would  be  of  very  little  benefit  and  advantage 
to  any  one  in  particular.  For  these,  therefore,  and  the  like 
4t^^ons,  a  sovereign,  if  he  thinks  it  for  the  interest  of  the 
kingdom,  may,  against  the  consient  of  the  common  people^ 
abrulge  them  of  the  liberty  of  hunting  without  auiy  ^pis^ 
tibe.  For  he  dpth  not  hereby  take  from  th^m  what  was  their 
own,  but  barely  forbids  them  to  use  a  certain  means  of  ac* 
quiring  thing^s  whi^  the  mere  law  of  nature,  if  it  obtained 
without  any  civil  constitutions,  would  allow  them*  For  as 
to  what  some  ignorant  p^*sons  have  urged,  that  the.prohi- 
bitimi  of  hunting  is  therefore  unlawful,  because  God  Al- 
mighty invested  men^in  general  with  the  dominion  oveir 
beasts,  the  poorest  subjects  bdng  no  less  m^  than  theif* 
superiors,  or,  as  to  that  common  assertion  of  the  Roman 
JbawyerS,  that  hunting  is  free  to  all  by  the  law  of  natu|p 
and  of  nations,  learned  men  have  long  since  put  all  end,  to 
tbdse  doubts  by  distinginsbing  between  the  preceptive  an4 
permkdve  law  of  nature,  and  by  explaining  the  diierent 
acceptations  of  those  terms.  Jus  Gentium  or  th§  law  of 
Batk)n8/* 

Hiere  is,  no  doubt,  much  in  thk  reasonings  totally  inocMW- 
padble  MiFith  the  spirit  of  the  British  laws.  But  as  far  ^ 
the  policy  and  ju^ce  of  a  system  of  restraint  are  in  quest* 
tion,  it  applies  in  greater  force  than  even  the  writer  intended  j 
.fiince  it  m?y  be  placed  on  the  ground,  not  of  prerogative  of 
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advatitti|e  to  ihe  Cvcwn^  but  of  a  wi^  policy  to  presem 
the  morals  of  tbe  people.'  For  it  will  scarcely  be  denied, 
diat  the  liberty  of  Idlling  game«  if  given  universally  to  the 
people^  would  encourage  l^its  of  dissips^n  dxkd  irre^u* 
krity^  tending  to  unfit  them  for  the  pursuits  b^t  si^ed 
to  their  condition.  And  this  would  be  mcgre  stqkiilgijr 
die  Oise,  if  after  a  long  continuance  of  the  probibittone, 
Ae  liberty  were  now  to  be  given,  since  each  would  be 
eager  to  ejtercise  the  right  of  which  he  had  been  6o  long 
deprived,  especially  when^  the  removal  of  the  xestraiats 
would  be  regarded  as  a  confesskxi  of  their  injustice.  U&'^ 
der  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  e&tttit 
to  which  depravity  of  manners  might  ensue,  from  a  totsd 
change  of  sysl^m. 

It  will,  however,  be  proper  here  to  enter  more  minutely 
into  the  subject,  to  examine  some  of  the  popular  arguments 
against  the  Game  Laws,  as  expressed  by  modern  writers— 
and  to  point  out  some  modes  in  which  the  inconveniences 
resulting  from  the  present  system  may  be  lessened,  and  its 
fcundations  rendered  more  secure.  And,  from  the  cursory 
viei^,  it  is  impos^ble  not  to  perceive  how  much  the  most 
Intelligent  writers  have  been  influenced  by  prejudice.  Au- 
thotjs,  on  other  subjects  the  most  dispassionate  and  phik>- 
lophical,  have  been  led  to  substitute  declamation  and  abufi^ 
for  reasoning  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  they 
have  arrived  at  erroneous  conclusions.  Of  these,  we  select 
a  celebrated  essayist  as  a  striking  example ;  because  his 
writings  in  general  are  of  a  calm  and  equable  tenor, most 
instructive  and  entertaining,  and  which  have  perhaps  been 
more  condncive  to  the  improvement  of  the  morals  of  the 
present  and  rising  gen«:^tion,  than  any  other  work  of  dife 
^same  nature ;  their  elegance  is  in  no  other  instance  broken 

'See  observations  of  Lord  Hardwicke  in  Roy  v.  Dukt  Btfiifi»t» 
i  Atk.  190.  and  2  Chitty  on  Game  Laws,  1082,  3. 
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\ffVij  iateiripCTate  zeaL    He  thus  declares  fais  hoi^&y  tt» 
tbc^sasdng  system  of  tbe  Game  Laws. 

*^  I  believe  tt  will  be  allowed  bf  all  who  have  made  re- 
fliarlLSy  that  the  individuals  of  this  nation,  are  more  serioualjr 
aoid  inveterately  divided  by  disputes  ab(»it  the  game,  than  by 
controversies  which  make  much  more  noise  in  the  world  on 
the  subjects  o^politics  and  religion.  What  remains  among 
us  of  saMgeness^nd  brutality,  is  chiefly  preserved  by  die 
n^an  and  selfish  greediness  of  those  who  possess  a  thousand 
pecolbr  advantages,  and  who  yet  meanly  contend  for  an 
exclus^  right  to  destroy  the  game  ;  that  u^ructory  pio^ 
.perty  which  the  Creator  intended  to  be  possessed  by  the 
first  occupant  like  the  air,  light,  and  water.'' ' 

We  pass  over  all  the»buse  contained  in  diis  singular  pa^ 
ngraph  ^  su%:iently  defeating  the  object  of  the  auf^ior 
without  our  aid  ;  but  it  is  imposable  to  refin^  from  ol^ 
sanring  that  such  a  mode  of  treating  the  subject,  is  not  very 
well  calculated  to  assuage  the  animosities  which  the  writer 
professes  to  deplore.  He  contends  that  game  is  *^  a  usofruc- 
tory  property  which  the  Creator  intended  to  be  possessed  by 
tbe  first  occupant,  like  air,  light,  and  water."  If  any  thing 
be  mdbt,  it  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  earth,  the  pro- 
perty in  which  could  arise  from  occupancy  alone.  It  was 
fpnworthy  of  the  author's  genius  to  attack  the  petty  in- 
justice of  the  Game  Laws,  when  he  might,  with  a  force 
equally  irresistible,  have  assailed  every  wall  and  fence  in  the 
dvilized  world  >^hich  persons  ^  who  possess  a  thojusaad 
peculkr  advantages"  have  had  ^<  mean  and  sdfish  greedi^ 
ness''  ehough  to  erect  and  continue. 

After  admitting  that  ^*  some  restraint  of  that  kind  whkh 
would  tend  to  prevent  the  poor  labourer  from  wasting  his 
i^uable  time,  might  perhaps  be  nekher  unjust,  nor,  in^ny 
respect,  attended  with  inconvenience,''  he  proceeds  thus 

'  Se^ox^Emy^  Vol  UL  No.  U9^ 
<         • 
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^Spg^Aomixiy  lo'acgue :  ^*  The  Gsmie  llaws,  as  they  now 
exist  in  England,  are  a  di^race  u>  our  free  constitutioa*. 
Xbey  are  ilUberal  in  their  nature ;  ih^j  originated  in  slavery, 
aBdtiiey  lead  to  tyranny.  It  is  remarked  by  Burp  and  the 
great  commentator  cm  our  legal  system,  that  in  one  statut^  ^^ 
oi^y  for  the  preservation  of  Game,  there  arc  not  lees  thaiS^ 
abc  bkunders  in  grammar,  be»des  other  mistakes ;  so  thpt 
ofie  is  led  to  oc»iclude,  that  this  part  of  our  boasted  €ode-'M;)s 
draewn  up  by  a  conunittee  of  boorish  country  esquire  and 
$l»ifid  ^'kunter's.  Indeed  the  whole  body  of  the  Game 
jUnrs  is  replete  wkh  per piexity,  absurdity  and  contraslkdon^ 
What  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  that  the  legislature  of  a 
n^bty  empire  should  require  one  hundred  a  y^tr  as  a 
qiiaH&^ttion  to  shoot  a  poor  partr^ilge,  and  only  foi-ty  shiU 
lin^  to  vote  for  a  senator  ?"  After  a  quotation  from  Bladu^. 
sMM^  the  author  thus  proceeds :  ^  upon  the  whole  it  may* 
be  truly  8aid>  that  an  Englishman,  who  has  a  regard  for  tb^ 
hofiour  of  his  country,  and  sense  €^ough  to  see  the  mean  ind 
arbitrary  spirit  of  the  Gsune  Laws,  and  the  nonsaise  of  the 
letter^  must  hide  his  face  in  confusion,  when  he  considers 
berar  much  time. and  attention  haye  been  spefU  upou  them  by 
the^riti^  legislature.'' 

It  is  mere  con^liment  to  pretend  to  armver  objections  like 
these.  They  defy  all  argument,  as  much  as  the  Game  Laws- 
(fat  grammar.  It  is  certainly  impossible  to  deny  that  smne 
of  the  provisions  are  not  worded  with  accuracy  or  pieci* 
21011  ;«^uit  what  does  this  prove  as  ta  the  principle  on 
which  they  were  framed,  or  the  political  effects  which  spring 
fixjm  them?  The  comparison  between  the  qualification 
tiOTQte  for  a  senator,  and  to  destroy  game,  proves  nothing  % 
txtbftom  of  the  fjpjecticm  to  the  Game  Laws*  It  is  mani- 
im  that  the  cases  are  essentially  different ;  for  the  eicercis^ 
jQ^.the  r^htpf  election  is  rare  in  its  occurrence;  iteo? 
cfmAm  but  Uttle  on  the  time  of  the  inferior  cla^i^ ; 
iriieieasthe  privilege  ofdesopyinggan)^  tti^ht  tend  to 
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render  them  cussc4ute,  to  produce  balats  of  tdlaiess,  ati4 
to  onfitthem  for  that  station  which  it  is  so  much  for  thr 
tei«^l  welfare  they  should  properly  fill.  Each  man  hat 
narturaliy  an  interest  in  his  country's  prosperity,  however 
small  may  be  his  actual  property ;  and  therefore  it  k  just  ' 
that  he«hould  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of  a  repres^icativ^ 
who  is  td  protect  in  parliament  his  liberty  and  prop^ty  ^ 
baf^is  right  to  the  possession  of  wild  animals  which  art^ 
fiid  on  the  land  of  others  must  rest  on  very  difl^^nt 
grounds.  The  former  is  fright,  aridng  in  a  great  4^re6 
from  the  qualities  of  man,  independent  of  his  wealth,  dte 
latter  grows  out  of  and  is  entirely  dependent  on  prop^ty. 

The  author  thus  proceeds,  **  rural  diversions  certainlf 
institute  a  very  pleasing  a»d  proper  amusement  iot  all 
ranks  above  the  lowest..  Every  man  who  has  a  just  claim 
to  the  title  of  Gentleman,  or,  indeed,  who  is  capable  of  spend; . 
jng  his  time  in  amusement  without  injuring  the  pubBc  or 
his  own  family,,  ought  to  be  suffered  to  partake  of  them  r 
if  he  gives  up  his  hours,  his  labour,  and  his  thoughts  to  the 
pursuit,  he  has  earned  a  right  to  the  object^  ^ce  the  ob- 
ject is  of  a  nature  which  cannot  be  appropriated  while  aUve 
and  at  liberty.  A  fellow-creature  is  agreeably  amused  md 
benefited,  and  nt^man  robbed,  since  the  bird  that  flies  in  the 
air  no  more  belongs  to  the  tenant  of  the  mansion-hoasi^ 
than  th^  sttn-beam  which  equally  shines  on  the  cottage  and 
the  palace.  Poor  is  the  opplence,  and  "little  the  grandeur 
that  shows*a  disposition  which  would  undoubtedly  engrott^ 
if  it  were  possible,the  light  and  the  sun** 

There  is  something  overwhelming  in  the  eloquence  of 
this  passage.  The  argument  that  because  the  pursuit  of 
certaiii*  animals  is  suited  to  all  persons  above  the  lowest 
classes,  and  because  they  give  up  their  time  to  it,  they  ao^ 
cjuire  a  right  to  ^oy  the  possession  of  them,  must  proceed 
on  the  assumption  that  they  are  not  the  equitable  ptop&tf 
9f  others*  If  it  has  been  successfully  shewn,  that  to  those,  at 
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*whose  expence  game  is  fed,  the  exclusive  right  of  des- 
troying it  justly  belongs,  it  will  be  of  no  avail  to  affirnci 
^hat  shooting  is  a  pleasant  exercise — ^that  the  sportsmaxi 
gives  up  his  time  to  its  enjoyment— and  that  therefore 
**  no  man  is  robbed  "  by  his  appropriating  the  animals  he 
^troys.  It  should  have  been  remembered,  that  although 
birds  may  **  fly  in  the  air,**  they  must  descend  to  the  earth 
f<Mr  the  purposes  of  sustenance.  Birds  cannot  be  forever 
hn  the  -wing.  And  even  though  the  air  in  vdiich  the  game 
fly  were  not  appropriated,  the  fields  are  so  on  which  they 
feed»  But,  in  fact,  light  and  air  are  as  much  the  subjects 
of  property  as  the  soil,  on  the  ancient  maxim  •*  cujus  esi 
96lum  gus  ^st  ttsqtie  adccelum*^ 

,  After  this  passage  the  essay  contains  a  vehement  attack 
oil  the  whole  race  of  game-keepers— and  an  assertion  tfiat 
**  many  a  hunting  would  end,  if  vassals  could  be  procured^ 
like  Chevy  chace,  in  a  bloody  battle** — and  another  quotation 
from  Blacksf one  is  added.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  candour 
has  not  been  observed  in  quoting  the  defence  as  well  as  the 
4Mack  of  the  learned  commentator,  on  the  Game  Laws, 
emce  he  has  thought  proper  to  lend  his  abilities,  in  differ- 
fsxit  parts  of  his  work  to  both  sid^  of  the  question.  The 
•  following  is  his  argument  in  their  favour:  "Many  reasons 
j^ve  concurred  for  making  these  constitutions :  as,  1 « For 
the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  improvement  of  lands, 
ty  giving  every  man  an  exclusive  dominion  over  his  o 
^1.  2.  For  preservation  of  the  several  species  of  tl 
animals,  which  would  soon  be  extirpated  by  general  Kberty. 
S.  For  prevention  of  idleness  and  disapation  in  husbandmen, 
urtificers,  and  others  of  lower  rank ;  which  would  be  the 
ujwvoidahle  consequence  of  universal  licence.  4.  For  pre* 
vepMft  of  popular  insurrections  and  resistance  to  the  go- 
vernment, by  disantung  the  bulk  of  the  people,  which 
}ast  is^a  reimn  ofteoer  meant  than  avowed  by  the  makert 
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cf  forest  or  Game  Laws.*  Nor,  certamly,  m  these  pro- 
hS>kkws  is  there  any  natural  inpimce^  as  some  have  wcakfy 
enough  supposed ;  since,  as  PuSendorf  observes,  the  law 
does  not  hereby  take  from  any  man  his  present  property,  or 
what  was  already  his  own,  but  barely  abridges  him  of  one 
fm^sis  of  acquiring  a  future  propeny,  that  of  occupancy  ; 
which  indeed  the  law  of  nature  would  allow  him,  but  of 
wl|Sl|  the  laws  of  society  have,  in  most  instances,  tJtry 
justly  and  reasonably  deprived  him/'  * 

But  we  have  now  to  examine  the  production  of  a  writer 
of  very  different  pretensions  j  —one  who  professes  to  be  not 
merely  disinterested,  but  subject  to  every  bias  in  favour  of 
the  game  laws;— and  who  yet  comes  forward  to  bear  his 
t^timony  against  them.  ^We  allude  to  the  pamphlet  re» 
cemly  published  by  "  a  country  gentleman,  a  magtstfyte, 
aod  a  proprietor  of  Game  ;*' — and  who,  notwith$tan<feg 
these  characters,  writes  in  the  manner  of  an  experknced^ 
author.  Whether  his  titles  are  assumed  or  real,  we  have  no* 
means  of  ascertaining ;  and  considering  the  weJght  neces- 
sarily attached  to  them,  some  opportunity  of  discovering 
their  truth  ought  to  have  been  afforded  us.  The  author, 
ihdeed,  appeals  to  a  friend  whose  name  is  equally  a  secret 
with  his  own,  for  the  reality  of  his  titles,  of  which  he  taket 
every  possible  advantage.  After  drawing  a  picture  of  the 
dreadful  effects  of  the  Game  Laws,  to  which  we  shall  re- 
vert hereafter^  he  thus  addresses  his  correspondent :  '*  now 

'  On  this  observation,  Mr.  Christian  makes  the  .following  note. 
*<  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  reascm  did  not  operate  upon  the 
Ml  minds  of  those  who  framed  the  Game  Laws  of  this  country;  fot  ia 
several  ancient  statutes,  the  avowed  object  is  to  encourage  the  use  of 
the  longbow,  the  most  effective  warlike  arms  theft  in  usej  and  ever 
since  the  modem  practice  of  killing  game  with  a  gun  has  prevailed, 
every  onp  is  at  liberty  tp  keep  or  carry  agmi,  if  he  docs  not  use  k 
f^  the  destruction  of  gamei^  but  see  ante  7  and  8^ 
*  4  Bla.  Com.  4.  12, 
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I  must  cflftrcat  you,  my  friend,  to  remembar'  that  t  am  twt 
here  tracing  an  imaginary  scene  erf  torrors— or  attemptmg 
to  deduce  consequences  without  a  thorough  practical  know«^ 
ledge  of  the  causes  from  whfch  they  spring.  You  well 
know  I  am  a  country  gentleman,  a  proprietor  of  €fttme» 
and  that  I  have  long  and  actively  discharged  the  duties  of  "tei 
magistrate  in  an  extensive  country  district.  I  must,  there- 
ft>R,  be  well  acquainted  with  the  principle,  operations  and 
effects  of  the  laws  wfeose  enactments  I  venture  to  All  in 
question.  "And  if  I  were  open  to  any  prejudices  concei*ning 
them,  those  relations  in  which  I  stand  towards  society, 
would  rather  tend  to  bias  my  mind  in  fafvour  of  than  in  op- 
position to  them  ;  for  privid  Jacie^  they  are  certainly  severe 
arid  exclusive  enough  to  promise  ample  protection  To  my 
property  and  my  amusement.  No !  my  friend,  ft  is  not 
from  pique,  prejudice,  or  a  morbid  sensibility,  but  froni  a 
teng  and  impartial  consideration,  and,  1  trust,  a  manly  judg- 
ment, corrected  by  practical  experience,  that  I  venture  to 
pronounce  them  unjtcstf  ineffectual^  and  of  a  moral  tendency 
dreadfully  destructive :  and  thail  call  upon  you  and  every 
friend  of  good  order  and  morality,  to  use  the  utmos^  influ- 
ence afforded  by  your  several  stations  in  life  to  procure  tbe 
necessary  alterations.*' 

To  the  friend  of  the  writer  this  authority  would  no  doubt 
have  great  weight ;  but  the  public  will  be  ready  to  suspect, 
from  the  assumption  of  so  much  consequence,  that  he  had 
no  privilege  to  sacrifice,  and  no  game  to  preserve.  Our  un- 
known author  is  not  content  with  bringing  the  weight  of 
*'  long  and  Impartial  consideration'*  **  manly  judgment** 
and  •'practical  experience**  into  the  field,  but  he  attires  him- 
self **  in  a  little  brief  authority**  as  **a  country  gentleman,'* 
**  a  proprietor  of  game**  and  "  a  magistrate.**  We  really 
wish  to  take  no  undue  advantage ;  but  since  he  comes  upoa 
us  both  *^  armed  and  disguised,"  we  might  be  justified  a. 
caWng  the  Black  Act  to  our  assistance. 
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^Efaere  seems  to  be  very  considera^  cfiflFerence  between 
tis^^l^fessions  and  the  practice  of  the  writer  of  this  es8aj« 
He  allows  *<the  principle  of  the  Game  Laws  to  be  a  verf 
&ir  one/'  and  only  presses  certain  modifications  winch 
h«  contends  would  leave  that  principle  untouched,  and  yeC 
he  declaims  against  them  as  if  their  only  object  and  eShct 
were  tyranny  and  injustice.  After  admitting,  that  **  by  the 
prmciples  of  equity  it  is  evident  that  a  stranger  has  no  iiu>f« 
right  to  the  wild  animals  bred  and  fed  on  his  property,  at 
his  expence,  than  ht  has  to  the  tame  aai^ials  in  his  poultry 
yard/'  he  proceeds  to  argue,  that  by  the  qjferation  of  tbe 
Game  Laws,  '*  three  fourths  of  a  community  are  debarred 
by  law  from  a  privilege  to  which  they  have  an  equilaUe 
claim.  It  is,  indeed,  on  this  last  position,  either  expressed 
or  implied  that  his  whole  argument  hinges.  The  substaace 
of  his  reasoning  is  as  follows :  when  first  the  prohibitory 
laws  were  enacted,  the  gentry  of  England,  those  who 
exercised  hospitality,  and  who  kept  a  table,  were  almost  ex* 
clusively  proprietors,  or  their  connexions  and  could  thete* 
fore  obtain  game  at  pleasure ;  but  since  the  increase  of 
personal  property,  there  are  a  large  number  of  persons  xAo 
are  bound  to  exercise  a  liberal  hospitality,  and  who  are 
deprived  of  procuring  game  by  lawful  means  whenever  ttey 
may  desire  to  possess  it.  These  unfortunate  persons,  our 
author  describes  as  **  legitimate  consumers  of  game'*  and 
represents  as  under  a  kind  of  physical  neces^ty  of  resort- 
ing to  those  who  break  the  law  to  obtain  it.  Hence  he  tie- 
duces  all  the  dreadful  consequences  of  poaching,  which  he 
conceives  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  the  depravity  of  the 
present  times.  He  draws  a  parallel  between  die  law«  re^ 
specting  bribery  at  elections,  and  those  prohibking  the  saie  <tf 
game,  and  then  observes :  *'  by  parity  of  reasonmg,  it  is 
idle  to  assert  that  monied  gentlemen,  purchasers  of  game, 
ought  not  so  to  tempt  poulterers  and  their  ^en^  to  break 
(he  laws.     Strictly,  true  as  the  assertion  is,  they  will  be  vegr 
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apt  to  answer  to  the  landholders,  that  their  repioadi  is  but 
misintUe  cant,  so  kmg  as  the  laws  prohibit  the  agents  of 
the  monied  interest  from  legal  means  of  procuring  that  to 
whick  they  themselves  have  an  equitable  clawij  whenever  a 
superfluity  of  it  eaists  in  the  market.** '  It  will  require  same 
mgenuity  to  shew  that  any  persons  can  be  "  legitimate  coiu 
smners^*  ofacomnKxiity  to  which  another  class  of  persc»it 
have  equitably  an  exclusive  right*  If  it  be  true,  that  *«  a 
sfiranger  has  no  more  right  to  the  wild  animals  bred  and 
fed  on  the  property  and  at  the  ezpence  of  another,  than  he 
has  to  the  tame  animals  in  hispoultry  yard,''  *  how  can  it 
be  correct,  to  say  that  by  the  laws  which  secure  to  the 
owner  his  undoubted  property,  three  fourths  of  a  commu- 
nky  are  debarred  from  a  privilege  to  which  they  have  an 
equitable  claim  f "  ^  Our  author  admits  also  that  no  one 
can  entitle  himself  to  the  possession,  either  of  the  wild  or 
tame  animals  reared  at  the  cost  of  another,  except  by  agree- 
ment or  purchase.*  Will  it,  therefore,  be  contended 
that  a  man  has  a  right  to  certain  articles,  merely  because 
the  possession  of  them  would  not  be  unsuitable  to  his 
sttaation  in  life,  and  he  can  afford  to  buy  them  at  a  reason* 
Me  price,  while  the  rightful  owner  refuses  to  sell  them  ? 
If  die  landed  proprietor  be  as  really  the  owner  of  the  game 
reared  on  his  premises,  as  of  the  poultry  in  his  yard,  would 
k  Act  be  as  unjust  to  force  him  to  sell  the  former,  as  the 
latter  ?  Every  **  s^eement  '*  must  of  course  be  mutual^ 
and  every  valid  "  purchase  **  supposes  a  voluntary  seller. 
On  the  principles  then  laid  down  by  the  author,  how  is  the 
roomed  man  more  justified  in  tempting  the  poor  to  take 
gaflw  that  belongs  to  another,  than  he  would  be  in  incitin|; 
Aon  to'  steal  any  particular  kind  of  fruit  or  vegetable 
gromng  on  his  land,  which  he  could  procure  by  no  other 
ipeaois,  and  of  which  he  might  imagine  himsdlf  *^  the  legiti- 
naite  consumer  ?'' 

»P.1T.  *P.I1.  ^F.15.  ♦F.lU 
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:  hU  diffiin^t  also  to  dmcehr^  according  to  the  an^ioi^t 

Mil  fuiiidiples,  ttrhtit  <*  equitable  claim ''  the  monied  daM 
d&l  imk6  from  a  <<  superfluity  existing  in  the  market/'* 
fwiik  tailn  object  19  to  trace  the  existence  of  game  in  th« 
tti8»^^  to  tb^  t€»mptations  held  oiit  by  these  penofls,  whomi 
in  allegtis  to  be  unjustly  prevented  from  plircba^g  k  zk 
its  ff&pet  Value.  The  purchaser^  tha^fore^  is  here  mtdt  ,, 
to  dcrire  his  right  From  the  superfluity  which  he  himielf 
cf^tdS.  He  is  first  to  entice  others  to  break  the  laWs,  aiid 
tfafn  to  t^ke  advantage  of  their  transgression^  under  the 
pm^s^,  that  now  the  game  is  brought  into  the  nlarket  it 
irduld  be  ^surd  not  to  purchase  it ! 

IfiQOliQtt^ve)  however^  is  the  reining  of  ^^  The  C6ti» 
try  Gentleman '*  appears,  when  directed  generally  agakttt 
file  Game  Lati^  the  akeradons  which  he  pifoposea^  subject 
b  mddificationsy  are  well  deservfaig  df  ztte^tion^  Tbesi 
are  Ist^  Thai  gone  iiHiy  be  Regally  ex|>oaed  to  sale  ;  2dly^ 
That  owners  inA  occupiers  «f  mwe  thmt  Aiirty  or  hrtf 
iRres  of  iabd  may^  tihder  certain  r^tric^tkns^  ta^  and  kiU 
fgiams  on  tfa^  own  occidpations  f  8dly,  Thdt  quilified  pefr 
lodsshallnot  sport  upon  pr^ei^edimd  enolosed  la<kd  (aft^ 
CR)tice  w  abstam)  uhddr  a  pefialty  ^  five  poidb^* 

1  Itdstnilot  be^siqirposed  tifaait.mevely  lo  legaHze  tbe.fal? 
of  gamBy  without  amy  reghlationsJad  tajfc^rtie*  who  sbaU 
te  allowed  to  sell  it^  wouH  preventHtK^illegal  seiisu^  F<ff 
if  it  might  enadil6  the  fidr  ^r^l^m.  game  to  fe^l  '^  H^W 
the  pri(^  which  it,  at  Mgamt^  produce^  it  wAuldi  Q^  *^ 
bdier  Jbndi  icEminislygJi^  the  poa^heri. 

He  wca^d  ho  tona^jj^^^  reason  Jo  fear  the  puWic  expor 
sunt  to  sal<k  <>f  th/pyj^  of  his  no^tu^n^l  e<erli^s  i  am4 
ifbuid  «ot  .be^nip^Hcd  t6  dispose  of  h  through  th? 
^^^"^^^^^  ^^^'^  thit  no^  ctohwlces  Its  prkfe*  U  is  weU 
kdown.  ^tf^g^ixxi  is  uwallt  bright  of  tbft  |>arti^  wbp 

•  Sec  p.  17. 
NO.  Jf  ^T  Pam.  VOL.  IX.  N 
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sktiyAify,  ts^e  It  at  ia  companativeiy  trifilAg  Ismn ;  atidli  if 
dlLiie^triaints  sfa^d  be  tdkmioS  from  the  sale,  there  ^cta 
b^Jit^  doubtt;  that  the  poachdr  would  be  able  to  ufKler$eU 
l^e  dealer  wh3- should  r^ularly  breed  game  for  the  oaarki^ 
Qmt  author  ap^^ends  that  the  price  would  be  so  reduce^ 
by  iegsdizing  the  sale^  that  a  partridge  would  be  ao  d^ires^ 
ikask  a  rabbit,  or  a .  hare  and  pheasant  than  a  duck  or  fowl ;  ' 
'but  07611  supposing  this  the  case^  the.  depredator  would 
c^btain  higher  prices  than  he  is  able  to  command  under  thtf 
f^eseat  systan«  So  far  then  would  ^^  the  sin^ile  eqpe^ 
diem  ^f  legalizing  the  sale  in  open  market''  be\frrai 
**  preventing  the  evil,"  as  confidently  anuci{^ted  by  the 
€uthOT,  *  -that  it  would  have  aa  immediate  tendency  to 
i&creaseit. . 

9at  could  th^  sale  of  ^une  be  so  regulated  that  no  one 
imt  the  actual  breeder  of  it,  or  persons  possessed  of  Jand^ 
|>ro|3ierty^  or  licensed  dealers  purchasiag  immediately  fron 
i^em,  should  be  allowed  to  sell,  it  would  give  all  the 
tKivantage  ^contended  for,  without  danger^  Fox"  since  at 
fre&ent,  tboogh  by.  illegal  means,  game  is  always  to  b^ 
obtfined  by  any  one  willing^  to  pay  the  price  at  which  it 
can  be  brought  to  market,  it  woidd  be  myuch  better  to 
%kic^n  a  fm^i^dian  to  permit  a  clandestine  traffic.i  J*or 
it^Sfiiould  be  rendered  Jiecessary  fpr  everf 
]>erson  desirous  of  de236)gin  gajiie,.ta  procure  a  licence,  not 
as  pi"6posed  by  "  the  country  gentleman*'  from  the  stamp 
office,  but  from  the  magistrates,  assembled  at  thegepeiad 
or  jietty  sessions.  Because  if  a  licence  could  be  dstaisied 
"^  a  msitter  of  course  from  the  stampro^ce,  by  the  paymeiit 
i>f  the  fee,  it  might  become  the  proted^bn  of'themort 
notorious  poacher  wtio' could  afibrd;hus\o  place  hisilU 
goftai  plunder  under  the  sbelter  of  the  hs^  >  Woreth* 
^dbcretbn  |^  to  th^  magistrales,  their  ,Ao€M  knowled|^ 
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\pdttld  a^iMe  diem  to  deSde  on  the  character  of  the  applicant^ 
vrMe  4hey  might  be  accountable  for  an  unjust  refusal  to 
gdbitrapernmsfon,  as  m  the  case  of  ale-houses  at  present. 
11i»  gaB^  should  also  be  subject  to  seizure  unless  in  its. 
transit  from  a  qualified  person  or  licensed  vendor,  evi- 
denced by  some  A>cument ;  and  such  regulations  should  be» 
enfe^d  by  penalties.     By  this  means,  considerable  advanv' 
tage  m)uld  be  derived  to  the  revenue :   the  poacher  would* 
no  longer  so  readily  find  a  market  for  his  spoils,  and  the* 
«ttcounig(^ment  offered   to   increase   the  breed  of  €\^y » 
deserq)tion  of  game  would  tether  extend  thaia  abridge  the. 
pleas^es  of  the  sportsman.  ^      ^ 

81  The'  second  expedient  proposed  by  *^  the  country 
geniiemaii,'*  is,'  it  will  be  remembCTed,  that  the  owners  andf 
cceopiers  of  mbre  than  a  certain  number  of  acres  of  land^; 
nsay^  im<kr  certain  restrictions,  take  and  kill  game  upon  the- 
plc&nlses-w^ch  :they  occupy. .  There  is  not;  perhaps  sa* 
mv^v/ndcessity^'^for!  a  regulatioh  of  -this  kind^  as^  at  1^*st 
sigitt,  may  appear.  It  >  is  tj-ue  that  the  ^gaine  are  supportfid/ 
fcamsediately  at.  the  expence  of  the  occupier,  and  not  of  thte? 
landlord ;  but  this  circumstance  is 'perfectly  understood  by 
botb  parties,  -at  the  time  of  the  letting,  and  the  terms  agreed 
dn'i^r^eedoai  the  supposidon/ of  th&' loss  arising  £rom  the 
gatfie.  ^^it  il'^ot,  th^efore,-correct  to  ^y,  with  *•  the  country 
geinfemsn,**  **that  imless  he  (the^occupier)  recdivfes  an 
e(|ut*alaq:lbr  fcj  either  by  abatement  of  rent  upon  agreement^ 
dr  by  ^iEjJti^ion  ta  kfce  anfl  dispose  of  it,  he  is  certainly  an 
irJ^l^'fttt^.'?^  »tFor*rtl[i0  former  is,  in  reality,  the  case 
sf  ^i^es^t  5*)at  tl^'letdng  the  right  ot  the  landlord  is  pen. 
fefef^':Uildfer^<!«xl,and  fhe  fahn:  i^  taken,  subject  to  the? 
Jo<Jeflvefli«ie  ^^astiltihg  vfrom  the  g^me.  In  s6iae  leases^ 
edi^ffiantfi  arQ  blti^wed  prbvkfeig  for  an  abatement  in  the 
#^«ft^'te'{:aai*the:t?iW^3iiimilson  the  estate  multiply  beyond 
'-  *  ixjfn*ifl    arlj    v*  ■.  .    \.i     •.:';    \^  .'    -^-i' ;,    -  '   *■-  -  '  .'•  »    • 
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a  specific  nuinber.  Ko  mjustice,  therefore,  h  ^tioue  tb.lbe. 
tenant*  It  may  however  be  confessed  that,  in  somedrctdft^. 
stances,  both  parties  may  sustain  inconvenience,  ftom  Ae 
present  restrictions.  The  landlord  might  be  desirous  of  db^ 
taining  a  "higher  rent  by  renouncmg  to  the  tenant  his  right  to. 
thd  game,  a  right  which  he  himaelf,  unless  under  spedal^ 
OKceptiof^  and  reservations  or  permission,  cannot  enjoy^. 
Personis  of  monied  interest  xhight  be  anxious  to  ts^e  a 
quality  of  the  land  for  the  express  purpose  of  sporting 
over  it ;  and  it  seems  hard,  that,  in  these  cases,  the  patliMSi 
are  precluded  from  making  their  own  bargain;  ami  tte. 
owner  of  the  soil,  when  he  lets  it,  is  precluded  from  deritf-f 
ing  any  benefit  from  the  transfer  of  a  right  which  he  tm  no 
longer  exercise.  The  law,  in  dm  case,  framed  wkh  a^ 
peculiar  view  to  his  protection,  becomes^  in  fact,  the  source 
of  loss  to  the  proprietor  of  the  land.  This  part,  therefofr^ 
of  the  plan  proposed  by  our  author  does  not  zppe^  Uririe 
to  objecticm ;  especially  if  the  occupies:  be  requh^  to  tdke 
out  a  licence  to  sell  previous  to  sporting,  not,  as  in  the  ci8e. 
of  selling  game,  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate^  bv^  $s 
a  matter  of  course  from  the  stamp  office. 

There  is  besides  one  class  of  individuals  who  are  morei 
aggrieved  than  either  landlords  or  tenants^  by  the.preaent 
system;  those  who  possess  freehold  estates  of  less  iima 
j^lOO  per  annum  which  they  retain  in  their  owabandf^ 
and,  though  absolute  owners  of  the  land,  are  deprived  of 
the  right  of  destroying  a  single  head  of  game,  dkougb  ^leir 
crops  may  sustain  the  greatest  injuries  from  its  ificreaae. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  right  in  existence  which  eyery  OM  t» 
prohibited  from  enjoying ;  the  owner  foris^nt  of  »  qu9^ 
ci^ion,  and  every  quailed  man  by  the  cxdtKive  propeiety 
of  another  in  the  scdl.  The  only  oi^jecdon  to  permiti^g  all 
freeholders  to  take  gaune  on  thj^  prq>ert]r,  h  tbe  pfofa^blA 
diminution  of  game  by  the  increase  of  the  ausiber  of 
persons  at  liberty  to  destroy  itp    But  this  would  be  over- 
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JKJMirfii!  by  tUb  tatcteist  the  owimt  vduM  take  in  the 
fiiMWCiTiitiun  of  that  vhich  was  thus  become  his  own,,  until 
Ihe  f^cqper  season  iox  kiUing  it,  whereas,  at  present,  his 
iateieitl»  in  its  secret  and  premature  destruction.^  I  would 
dM^iNre  sni^eiBt  the  expediency  of  enabling  every  free- 
Ibotder  and  copyhcdder,  whatever  mig^t  he  the  quandty  q£ 
lii^Iud,  to  kill  gamte  thereon* 

&  To  die  third  amasdnient  proposed  by  ^*  the  countif 
^tetlemany'^  that  of  sub|ectii^  qiiafified  persons  qiorttnff 
.Miaidosed  ground,  after  notice  to  abstain,  to*  a  p^iatty  cf 
fiM  pimnds,  there  is  nothing  to  oli^ject  except  ^at  it  do^ 
imt|P'  £ur  enough. to  have  mudi  influence  oo^  the  evik 
wiiidi  it  proposes  to  remedy*  The  parties  ar^  at  presetis^ 
fiaUe  to  actkms  of  tiieq>a8s,  at  the  suit  of  the  individuiA 
aggrfevedy  by  the  costs  and  damages  in  which  thejr 
wmild  i»rofad:ily  incur  a  much .  sevarer  penaky,  than  dutt 
by  the  author.  But  to  save  the  trouUe.  and; 
of  dial  eoursi^  it  might  be  desirable  to  adofit  the 
Mgidatioi,  but  ipcueasing  the  penaky,  and  making  it  a  stafl 
h%b|er  penalty  in  the  case  of  an  uhquailified  person,,  alid 
providing  for  tlie  summary  conviction  of  the  offender. 

In  a^l^on  to  these  regulations  we  venture  to  suggtsS 
1^  it  would  be  both  axirise  and  equitable  measure  tamake 
lbs  taddng  game  from  inclosed  lands  in  ike  mgkif  a  simple 
lasony.  ^^  The  country  gentknuDiy^  indeed  boasts  that  att 
kisalteratiosKs,  <^  have  especial^  avoided  tt^  plausible  expo* 
^mn^oi  making  game  the  sd^solute  property  of  the  owner 
4if  itbe  soil  on  wUch  it  is  &tmd,''  *  vrhicb  would,.  1» 
doMerm^  had  to  c^pres&icnL  by  giving  rise  to  perpetual 
indictments  &r  laricaiy.  But  the  proposition  here  submitted 
stops  far  short  of  such  a  measure*.  It  appliot  only  to  nor- 
fimud  d^redadons,  whose  object  is  not  sp(n't^  but  phcnder. 
It  IS  founded  on  the  principle  wljich  runs  through  the  whole  . 
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-kw d^pebing ' tbeft,  and  which  dii(3iigibi4ibs  kfritxi^M 
fa«p95s ;  the  cottcealment^  the  dm^t^  tttentbi^alLiodmi^ 
the.  oSeac^  to.  partake  morally  of  ^e  natme  of  jsmJo^ 
The.  s|>ort6ni2m  who  t  in  opai  day  pursues  sgami  'on  >the 
ground  of  another^  commits  a  trespass  for  which -he  Js^ 
luwwerable  in  daimiges,  but,  by  all  bis  motioiis'.piiechideis  th^ 
idea  of  baseness,  or  theft ;  while  the  poacher  'whaieaienim 
Reserve  in.  the  night,  to  take  away  game,  a&ckarly.;evaice$ 
%  design  to  steal.  He  who  could  thus.act,  would  idflf 
jpouUry,  sheep,  or  horses,  if  he  could  a^  easily  remayetbesiw 
By  a  measure  like  this,  crime  would:be  checked  in  i^  &nSt 
iMQgs,  and  the  lawa  would  be  d^vet ed  fnam  the  osi^mn 
of  tempting  men  ta  the  habit  of  nocturnal  aggreisnon^ 
wbach  ends  in  the  punishment  of  burglary  or  muxdnL 
There*  is  no  offence  which  may  not  be  expected  to  999e 
from  the  habit  of  noctun||l  outrage.  And.  to  ci;udi  .dus 
i&tal  propensity  in  its  beginning,  .would,  be  Jbund  the  tqmqjE 
rdemenicy,  not  ohly  to  society  at  larger  but  to  those  wsbfafftm 
lighter  ptmishment  may  restrain. fromdeqpiengq^L  Sospt 
^  the  recent  provisions  respecting  dcer'iaadf  r^BbffxP^ 
might  with  propnety  be  adopted.  The  eattoing  9  preserve 
mt  wood  in  the  .n%kt,  and  killing  or  atl!empitiDig^..to  kill 
|[ime,  might  for  the  first  offisnce.  be  puni^h^d  .witlya  year's 
&apri8(mment,  wi^  power  to  mitigate  to  dx  montfaa^  and 
die  second  offence  niidl  transportation,  with  power  ta  mitii- 
•gate.  to  two.  years'  inipriscaiment,  and  the  third  ofieace 
vbsoiutei  transportation  for  'seven  years^ .  And  the  enteraig 
ts&i&t  enclosed  grounds  in  the  nighty  where  there  is  no  fo6Cw 
^»tfa^  for,  ^  like  unlawful  piupose^.  should  be  punkhable 
Ibr  the  first  offence  with  three:  nionths'  imprisonment,  ami 
the  second  and  subsequent  offences  ^nmishable  like  the^lst 
and  other  offtoce,  in  a  preserve  or  "ivood^  ;  The  ,ofi<^nee  oC         1 

"  42  Geo.  S.  c.  107.    51  Geo.  S.  c.  l20. 
-  5  Geo.  3.  c.  I*,  s.  6,    22  and  23  Car.  2.  c.  25,  f.  ^. 
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tfAfingf  rAilikB  Ifr  ^  night  time  in  any  ground  fawfirfly 
tiAed  fer  breeding  or  keqnng  them  ts  prniishable  with  seii^enc 
yfefer*'  fratispoMtibn,  with  power  to  mirfgate.  There  is  no 
tett^dn  that  the  entering  (^preserves  and  woods  in  the  night 
fi»f  Ihe  purpo^  of  taking  jrfieasants  or  other  game,  dioold 
&0t  be  equally  punished :  the  offence  is  equally  immonA 
iaid  die  commission  of  it  equally  leads  to  the  piarpetratton 
of  odier  crimes.  If  all  these  nocturnal  depredationB  wera 
fHHttshabb  criminally  in  the  first  instance  uistead  of  merely 
sut^ectmg  Ae  party  to  a  pecuniary  penalty,  the  beneficisd 
took  to  the  commut^ity  would  be  immediate^  A 

**lKlce  writmg  the  above,  I  have  seen  the  rectnt  ^statute;. 
W6  Geo.  S.  c.  130,  which  subjects  persons  uniawfutly 
emiMJng  Iny  inclosed,  or  open  land,  in  the  night  to  kill 
jgaone,  ^  an  indictment  as  for  a  misdemeanor,  and  to  trans^ 
jwtttadoxi  for  seven  years,  but  the  punishment  is  subjeei 
m-^fiMrretibnary  mitigadon.  ^  It  would  be  more  d^irable  t« 
declare  the  offence  tor  be  larceny,  and  to  make  the  pcQiish;^ 
Mtttt  3pedfic,  aiid  progressively  increasing  on.  repetition 
cf-difence.  .    .        '  .  .J 

Beddes  these  more  important  aTteradons,  there  are  some 
^^ter  changes  which  might  be  introduced,  in  component 
TzAitt  to  the  taste  than  the  discernment  of  the  rimes»  Thft 
entnrs  in  grammar  so  often  charged  as  grave  accusations 
n^bt  be  renK>ved  without  difficulty  or  danger*  Th* 
construction  so  strongly  reprobated  by  Mr*  Cobbett,' 
and  others,  that  a  privilege  is  given  to  the  son,  fbimded  on 
the  rank  of  hw  father,  which  is  denied  to  the  father  himself, 
xm^t,  wkb  great  ea$e„  be  removed  by  legisladve  proii- 


*  Political  Register,  13  vol.  p.  650.  This  able,  though  preju^ 
diced  writer,  proposes  diat,  ^  Game,  like  other  things,  should  be  made 
private  property^  the  proof  of  proprietorship  being  that  the  anin^  wa$ 
upon  the  land<»f  the  claimant,  at  the  time  of  iu  being  taken,  killed^ 
or  found  for  pumiit."   Id.  ibtd.. 
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«iow.'  But  beyond  th^e  modifioitioiifc  on  ^ikm  ^  thfl 
wme  nature,  it  is  impos^bl^  to  desire  a  ckmgf  ^  iqs^lfm^ 
Tb^  wils  St  pjre$ent  a^cnb^  to  tb^  Q^m%  Um  wwl4  «•♦ 
bereqM)ved  by  tb^r  ^hoUtiqn,  hw,  we  tbu^  ^W^  i^ 
cifintly  sbewn.  Inde^  their  sources  m^y  birtt^  be  tfycflA 
to  fhe  deficiency  ot  education,  tQ  ignftrsmcje,  iwvt.  smfl 
inisery, |han  any psu'ticular  pTdvirfons.  ft  i^  ^.cgmPMift 
wd  natural  error  to  a^ribe  wretchedness  a»  ^l  s«  fifoif 
tti  tlie  latrs,  and  those  who  are  charged  v^tb  tb^r  eimi«ii9ia  | 
hut  a  meare  pbilpsopbic  attention  will  discover  thattb^^ Wf^ 
for  the  most  part,  of  deeper  origin,  a^d  ape  ^  bedfOftbcA 
to  the  coostUution  of  society  itself,  vbi(^  mJM  b»vft.its 
i|tteiidant  evik  like  every  thing  human*  The  ^Seriw 
tecrihed  by  the  "  Country  GentleflM»  '*  tp  «hf  Q^m* 
Lavs,  have  all,  in  their  tuvn,  he^  attiihuted  to  Ae,  net^ 
iav^s,  to  the  taxes,  and  the  eidst;eace  of  f^m  bfWftUgfali 
vith  quite  aa  much  eloqu^ce,  a&d  ^f^^bly^.^l^i^liil} 
nason.^  ,    •  ,    -.!.'•■.  i*  iji' 

The.  Game  ^aws  are  charged  by  Hr.  Iwt\js«  Kaekltiit 
and  others,  with  having  derived  their  origin  froii^  AkkM 
tyranny.  This  hypotb^s  we  b^^^  dk»if  ^vm  W  be 
unfounded.  JQut  Vi^xt  it  tr^e,  it  «oM}d^  ^1>9  ^^H^m  tyiMb 
no  peculiar  disgrs^e;  since  Migni  CJmti  i^H  qm 
dDiidned  by  tb$  ^^nte  barons  ^Ho  are  ii»n)^$ed  t<^  hm^ 
been  the  fqundeis  of  tbesfi  tfyrwnioil  pilovisi!(>iia.  At  wb?^ 
tberefove,  they  spring  from  as  bpmouvsble  a  H9clk  at.tfi^ 
best  and  surest  monuments  ^f  our  atMSfft^fiMdon./     .. : 

-  ^1^6  omiu^oxi  to  authoidze  tfae.eBq^uss  hilBiQiltf  tn  Mil,  flppn, 
"when  his  eldest  son  is  so  qualified  by  the  act,  obvioudy  was  attribut- 
able to  mistake.  It  was  supposed  to  be  very  unlikely  that  a  person 
wbo  had  acquired  the  rank  of  an  esquire  should  i>ot  havflL:ptK]f>ert7 
sufiieient  te  qualify  him  in  respect  oi  such  pKoperty,  an^  thercfom  %km 
esqmi«^himsslf  was  not  ex^^ssslj  qt^alifad  by  the  act. 


■  i 
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PROPOSED  ALTERATIONS.        '  ^ 


The  Alterations  in  the  Game  Lax^s^  which  h  b  submitttd 
kwxf  be  icivlsable  to  adopts  rdate  to 

Isti  The  qmUficarion  to  kill  g^me* 
^  9i)y,  The  power  to  ^etf  it«  i      ^ 

•  «i#f,  The  power  to  iftgj  &•  i 

> '  4dily,  Thi»  jfnmUhmmt  on  unautikirized  peirMBA  kilttig 

5dily>  The  punishment  fw  nofitmtml  tgffkfkik  rtts^M 
tegame^aiid  ■'  •'...,..  ^ 

"  MMjTf  The  mmuragetMnti  bn  fiuor  of  its  iMi^dMl  •     ' 

'  m,  IVIrb  vec^ki  to  the  ^ud^^Hem,  or  Mi#er^  «» 
kiM  ^gatn^f  It  ha^  ah-eady  bee»  obsenFed  thi^  Ihe^  e9ieteM#ii 
ef  fl^  powei^  to  occupiers  of  land)  whether  owni»a  6# 
tesfan^,  subject  to  re^^aint  by  particular  s^pi^tibiH  w«iM 
Beeessa^tf  ii^rease  the  interest  ta  preserve  the  garner  anil 
consequently  add  to  its  ge»mit  stock,  and  the  umeeflMrt 
o#  Ih^  fa&r  ^>ortsaian ;  and^  therdbre  it  is  pr^)08ed  that 
ktetMd^  C<M[ifiiiii^  the  pcv^mr  to  persons  haitiag  an  eitaisfc 
e#  kllieitteun^eof  jf  100  pfr  aimuin,  or  an  inii^rMl  fhf^  ift 
to  'Ik  1^^  tenti  of  yesu*s  of  the  yeartf  value  of'  <£fJOi 
aieo^d^tothe  e^s^g  regubi^e>AS,  it^eold  beiiit^eid 
lo  iA  o^mers  lof  land^  whatever  may  foe  the  quantity,  v^  ti# 
an  eccu^^r^  of  land,  exceedmg  tw^ty  aere$,  not  adji^ahig 
a  ^i%^if^  ov'woqd  <^  anodiev  person ;  and  to  authorise  #e 
0tnei^^  occupier  <)fhnd  taea^ower  any  persc^n  obtaiiAi^ 
a4ta»pitetlie«icetto  q^ort  o^  1]^  hmd  fbr  s^fimite^tiMik 
Bf  tide  hutftit  ^MRmssMi  peieeife  of  oyutoH^^ihtii^  i» 
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interest  in  land  might  legally  obtain  amusement  in  sports  of 
die  field,  and  by  this  means  one  of  the  principal  objectiras^ 
to  the  Game  Law»  would  be  avoided,  without  any  probabSity 
of  die  quantity  c^  game  bemg  diminished;  fbrtheoccu^r 
finding  pleasure  and  profit  thus  incident  to  game  would 
adopt  all  possible  means  to  keep  up  the  breedmg  stocky  aikl 
twtew  his  annuH  profit  or  pleasUI'e,  k 

2dly,  WiA  respect  to  the  pmer  iO'ieUgamerf^r^tktt 
reasons  b^ore  suggested,  it  may  be  expedient  to  enable  the* 
licensed  owner  and  occupier  of  land  to  s$tU  gsunej  fdth€^  tor 
an  immediate  consumer,  or  to  a  pcmlterer>  or  innkeiByper 
Uc^ised  by  magistrates  to  sell  game,  as. already  prq^psed, 
fMldrfpguktioiis, might  be  introduced,so.that e^^dentn  of 
die  game  commg  from  and  with  the  authority. of  axqusiIiBiB^ 
|alfer«  m^lijt:; accompany  it  on  its.  lawful, passage- U>:  the 
consumer ;  and  all  other  gam%  not  so  documiiated,,^9h0ukl 
be  liable  toseizui^  and  penalties  attach,  as  m  di^^Use of 
an  illegal  exposing  to  sale.  The  licence  for  the  qualified 
lill^  of  game  to  9^kf  ii4ght;be  bbtaaned  and  r6gi$|:er^d,  as 
ilk  ik^  case>  6f  gam^  certificates,  ifnder  the  j>!rbyis^  of  fb« 
«8se»ed  tBx  m%  5S  Geo:  S.  But  for  the  iseasoos  befic^ 
tf^lgested;  the  )K>ulferer  and  innkeeper  should  obtain  diis 
jB^en(ie-to  sdl  by  ^retail  from  the  nieighbouripg  ;magistrate$9 
l*^,«J^  case  of  ialehpuse  licences. 
1  .>i  Jbe?e  should  be  a  larger  penalty  than.  ,g€  5  oft  any  in^ 
MMled  peraOB^  whetl^r  qualified  or  not,  selling  gatne^  a$ 
«B(der  th^  present  regulations  J  and  the  penalty  should 
|i9C«easei. and  become  pnishs&le  crimiiiaUy  for  repet^doa 
pf  oflEei|ce$  i  and  gaiti^eepers  selling  or  fraudulefidy  4i9T 
9^9i^g  pf  gftme,  without  the  leave  of  their  employer,  shofM 
f3t§dt  4puble,penalties,  and  be  liable  tp  severer  punishments 
^  ^caufttjof  the  breach  of  trust.  Though  the  tax  on.  dij^ 
)|wMqejniay  seem  to  have  an  object  of  revenue  in  yieiv,  yet 
thc^  circumeitance  of  thewe^ibring  nj^bBc  tegifcft?  of  ;tft<e 
yffraoc».i!ii<^priii(r^t(i'9eU  wsQuld  affisf d  awhql«licwi^ 
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.  |Ag^iGtaWx£Mk$.  toft 

.  iSiUy^  lit  is  Mgbly^  important  td  regulate  tfaf  j)firi:AMri0f 
gme^as  w^  38  the  sale  of  ki^  All  pezsons,  ^idiether  ^eaiS&xA 
or  not,  should  be  authorized  to  ibby  gamer  of  a  iiceiwiM 
tsfmm^et  ocei^iier  of  land,  or  of  a  licensed  iiinkeep^  or 
IMSmllsren  i  >  9.at  in  order  the .  more  effectjoally  Xsic^f^Mtil 
^iimifiurcte»e^  eitfaar  frdm.|K>aiehers,  hig^i^ersy  carriers^^tor 
fidier  Jiiiiautlu»rized  persofis^ihere  should  be  a  considezaiiil 
IpeiHailty  imposed  cm  any  person  for  purchaang  gatnecrflfloif 
tmaiklbdrized  persions^  with  an  increase  of  paiakyp  audi  eiMl 
punishment  for  a  repetition  of >  the  offence^  Thisiesmcaiiem 
WCHild  ^eSieptuaUy  put  ^  ab^  end  to  the  daily  encouragenfent . 
^imlefi  to  pbachers,  &Cr  byf  p^kmis  secr<^tly  buying  game 
oftthem^and it  w^ould  be  propar toipaake  it iiidembeiitiOft 
every  party  iii  caise^  of  pr6secutidn  to  prove  a  legitimaMe 
mode  of  coming  to  the  possession  of  the  game. 

4thly,  The  more  effectually  to  prevent  the  continual 
diqH^eSy  occasioned  by  tre^)asses  committed  in  the  day 
tmCj  in  the  pursuit  of  game,  and  to  afford  a  more  imme* 
diate,  more  certain,  and  less  expensive  compensation  to  the 
party  aggrieved,  it  may  be  expedient  to  subject  every  person, 
whether  qualified  or  not,  to  a  penalty  of  £  10.,  to  be  jMiid 
to  the  occupier  for  each  head  of  game  taken,  or  ^  10.  for 
attempting  to  take  it  after  notice,  in  any  preserve,  wood  or 
kiclosed  grounds,  recoverable  with  cost^  before  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  or  by  action. 

^thly,  Nocturnal  trespasses  in  pursuit  of  game  should 
be  punished  in  the  manner  before  suggested. '  The 
introduction  of  these  regulations  would  tend  very  materially 
to  the  prevention  of  crime  in  its  incipient  state.  The 
offender  by  his  misconduct  under  the  existing  law  only 
subjects  himself  to  the  payment  of  what  may  be  termed  a 

*  Ante  197  to  199. 
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90i  ,(memakfM,4sc. 

M^  ImI  by  introdudi^  die  ^opoied  r^guUti)^  aild 
gubjecdng  the  offender  to  punishment,  as  for  a  cdsnty  hj^ 
mi»(»iduct  wbukl  :be.  pbced  in  its  true  %ht»!  j^KL  the 
eertainty  .of  punishment  vfCaxld  operate  .ik)werfuH7  zgaaasf: 
llift  oommission)  of  similar  offences* 
,  ^  6thly,  An  mecease  of  game,  or  ait  least  less  nectssity^for 
doMxoying  it^  n%ht  be  effected  by  s^Uiorizing  the  importa- 
tion of  game  frcan  the  continefit.  Where^  several  Jnstaiiffitt 
in^e  df  kte  occurred  of  sdzn]:es-  of  iinported  game^  amd 
fftualties  enforce  against  persons  who  bad^  bronght  tfaaop 
mto  this  country*  Encouragements  m%ht  also  be  held  out 
t»  Itcen^id  breaders  of  game. 

I  submit  these  cursory  observations  to  the  puUic^aodL 
snore  particularly  to  the  l^isladve  body,  in >tl^  hcqpi^  that 
wme  gettlffliian  may  be  mduced  to  bring  forward  scmut 
Sttdtfiod  changes  in  the  laws  rdative  tathe  game.  > 
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SECOND  LETTER, 

&C.  &C. 


London,  March  23,  1816- 
My  Dear 9 

My  Letter  to  you  of  the  2d  inst.  I  am  glad  to  find,  gave  more 
satisfaction  to  you  than  to  xxmnj,  of  its  readers,-who  are  disap- 
pointed that  it  did  not  point  out  a  remedy  for  the  evils  daily  Jti- 
creasing  around  us  •,  but  you  judged  6(  it  correctly,  when  you 
%aid,  it  professed  only  to  seek  into  the  causes  joi  our  calamities ; 
not  to  cure  them.  My  only  object  was  to  trace,  -as  far  as  I  was 
able,  thjp  real  root  of  the  evil. 

Not  content  to  view  it  only  as  the  natural  result  of  a  change  of 
situation  from  war  to  pe^ce,  I  would  endeavour  to  find  out  why  we 
are  so  affected  by  the  change,  in  the  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to 
recover  ourselves,  at  least  as  far  as  our  local  situation  will  permit. 

The  evil  complained  of  by  the  Agriculturist  is  the  want  of  a  mar- 
ket for  his  corn.  Will  that*  revive  the  sinking  tradesman  1  restore 
business  to  the  import  merchant ;  support  the  present  taxes  ;  and 
ultimately  pay  to  the  public  creditor  his  dividend  ?  A  regular 
market  at  any  price  will  set  the  agricultutist  at  work ;  and  that  is 
all  that  is  necessary  as  between  him  and  his  landlord  ;  and  in  pro* 
portion  as  the  prices  in  that  market  are  high  or  low,  will  he  be  able 
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<  A  Second  Letter,  %c\  fOflf 

to  give  employmei»(  ta  die  ti;94eaman  and  mechanic  i  hfi  tkelttfy 
highest  is  necessary  j  ifl  the  Stockholder  is  to  receive  his  diindMU 
And  although  strange,  yet  it  is  true,  (sa  much' da  we  jiftdge  by  the 
moment,  without  attemptiug  to  look  forward,)  that  on  a  £aliiig 
market  the  agriculturist  cries  out,  and  the  stockholder  rejoices  ^ 
whilst,  in  point  of  fact,  to  the  agriculturist  (except  for  the  moment) 
it  is  a  matter  of  slight  importance,  and  to  the  stockholder  it  will 
be  absolute  xlestruction.  These  you  will  say,  perhaps,  are  bold  and 
fpeculatire  assertions ;  yet  let  us  inquire  iiito  the  truth,;  andj'am 
much  deceived  if  the  facts  will  not  fully  beiar  me  out; 

.But  before  we  go  into  this  inquiry,  ic  will'  be  necessary  toilook 
a  little  into  die  .situation  of  the  country,  as  far  as  regardait^M^ 
penditure  and  income.  To  speak  pf  the  foriper  in  round  numbeia^ 
the  expenses  estimated;  this  year  to  can^y  on  the  government  dF 
the  country  are  about  j.  ^r  .r  f  •»  -  .  jCSO^00O,000 
'  The  interest  Of  th/ed?^btdue  to  th^fundrholdet  .30^000,000 
T^e  interest  of -the  sinking  fund       -     _,      -  11,000^00D 


Total-     -      .      .      .      -.     "■        ^4,000,000 
•  The  income,  ftom  taxes,  &c.  during  die  last  year,  whicb 

■  See  Mr.  Chalmers,  on  th«  State  of  the  United  Rlngdom  at  the  Peace 
of  Paris,  Nov.  20,  1815,  (recorded  in  Pampjileteer,  No.  xiv.  p.  413.)  He 
calculated  at  that  time  the  total  annual  charge  ^£'44,294,087. 

»  See  returns  of  jiet  produce  of  the  Revenue  from  the  5th  January,  til5, 
to  1816.  ^  r 

Customs  -  -  -  -  -  .         ,      ^9%^B 

pcise  -  -  "        -  -  -  -  19,851,956 

Stamps  -  •  -  .  .  .  ^,966,413 

'Post  Office  -  .  .  -  .  1,548,000 

Assessed Tiaxes  '•        -  -'•        *  .         j    .       '''6'214^ 

Und'Taxes       a  .     ,      .  ....  -^tM%^ 

Miscellaneous  «•  ....  366,867 

Total  Consolidated  Fund  -           .            .  w               89,310^394 

Annual  Duties— Customs'  -               -               .               g  469144 

Excise  -                -                 _                  595,950* 

Land  Tax  oh  Offices           -  .             :  .                           j^ 

^43,383^804 
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9m  A  Se^&nd  X^mrmae 

Ar  highiifi^  Wfts  fmm  the  Pmmm^vi;  atid^^i^wd^ 
.D\xxk%^      ^      -      -      ^    -      .      .       -     ^42,385^86* 

JfirW*«i?,Cu8bm»iihd£xici^^        ^,74?  1,428 
;^^  Prtpertjrtix'i      -      -      ^       -      14,5l«,57» 

i    >/  ;  •   .>.."-i...n  „■„     34)050^998 

I'         i  TorAL       ^      -       -       -      ^         «fS6,44MC^ 

J'  .'         '        '    r    I  III    ttHii,^  ^«  nt  ^J 

I  Of  the  Wat  Taites  nK>re  than  1$»000^000  sn^  already  dotiemKif 
by  the  repeal  ^  d>e  additional  Malt  datyi  and  by  tUe  Incomd  Tu 
iHttlbtlng  revived.  But  this  isf  not  th<*  point  td  ^hich  I  wduld 
•draw  your  s^ttemiM^;  it  ii  the  situation  in  Whi(^h  W«  ^all  be  flMkei 
in  tl^  tiftie  of  pea<^.  It  has«  I  beliete,  been  6tmdi  that  Mr4  ^tmi- 
)iof|  widi  0|ir.  extended  ptMi^es^ions,  expect  a  Peace  Establlflllnf(fM 
bf  mUbhlesethan  -  ---.*-  £2^ymOiQ0ii^ 
f  T6  #hich  add  the  btet^t  td  the  Pundholder^  and 
9Ji*ingFttnd        .-.-..-        -        44,000/)bO 

)It'iiiake|i  a  totsj  of.       r      -     -      -      -        ^64,000,000 « 
Puring  the  war  our  Permanent  and  Annual  taxes 

liivre^Mtbe^ftBiorethan  #*        j$4^,3B3^^4 

Allow  that  the  change  of  our  situation  will 

lower  these  taxes  J        -         -        j£l  4, 127,931 

We  shail  have  then  an  incoirie  of  i;28,<255,870 

ttsay       .--^ i^o,ooff,ooo 

Which  will  be  less  than  what  will  -  * — ^— ^ 

betequired        -         -        .  .         -        -    ^34,000,000 

liF  there  are  other  sources  from  whence  this  wiU  be  made  up,  I 
j^fess  I  am  ignorant  from  whence  they  will  flow :  h(U(t  allowing 
ifaat  1  am  even  wrong  in  my  calculation,  the  plaift  fact  tibit  it  iHU 

-  Brought  forward  -  -       £4ii;iB$J^0^ 

'   War  Taxes— Customs       -         -        -         -       3,186,900 
'     /  Excise  .  -  -         -        6,614,586 

Property  Tax  -        -  -      14^18.572 

24,059,998 

./66,44S,80S 
"  The  whole  amount  before  the  war  was  not,  I  believe,  ,£16,000,000. 
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premt  ^hiotkm  qf  thg  Cmmiry.  a09 

W  iiiipt)98ibte  to  find  an  income  equal  to  tbe  debt  and  waimi'j^ 
peixfiture  at  the  eJppeeted  amoufU,  will  not»  I  beliere,  be  d^e^iedt 
Whether  this  debt  be  paid  or  not,  b  a  matter  to  ndiich  the  ^gjA^ 
tolturist  looks  but  with  comparatively  little  interest :  it  is  the  at^ 
tendon  of  the  fundholdeir,  and  those  who  depend  on  our  taxes  for 
their  income,  that  I  would  call  to  this  subject* 

To  the  agriculturist  a  regular  market,  I  said,  alone  was  necessarf  : 
if  he  has  that^he  knows  his  labours  will  be  repaid ;  he  is  induce^ 
to  improTe  his  property;  he  can  borrow  money  for  the  purpose 
because  the  lender  knows  he  will  in  proper  time  be  repaid  with  in« 
terest ;  he  adjusts  his  eipences  to  the  price  of  the  articles  he  sells  ^ 
he  pays  his  landlord,  his  labourer,  the  mechanic  and  tradesmani  on 
the  same  scale  /  and  he  ^urill  be  as  comparatively  rich  at  die  end  of 
the  year,  whether^  on  the  average,  com  be  at  60s.  or  lOOi.  per  <^iw 
ter.  Iti  proportion  as  his  transactions  increase,  will  public  credit  be 
Restored  ;  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  his  produce,  will  the  cir^ 
culation  of  money  be  increased  or  diminished;  and  in  the  same 
proportion  will  the  tradesman  find  a  sale  for  his  goods ;  and  acri>* 
▼ity  will  be  again  given  to  the  whole  commercial  part  of  our  con^ 
munity.  If  then  a  regular  msurket  will  do  all  this,  how  is  it  to  be 
eSected  ?  Will  not  wholesome  '  laws  for  the  protection  of  our 
own,  by  dudes  on  the  importation  of  foreign  com^  amountii^  in 

«  Let  not  aDy  inan  fear  that  restrictions  like  these  would  produce  scaicity 
io  this  country :  it  would  be  the  only  mode  likely  to  create  a  good  supply  at 
a  lair  price  to  the  British  grower.  Mr.  Western  tells  you  in  his  Speech, 
(sec  Pamphleteer,  No.  xiv.  p.  5«0.)  that  from  the  reign  of  Charles  If.  to'tb« 
year  1773,  fuch  was  the  case  when  even  a  bounty  was  given  on  expoftattiofi 
hy  King  WJIiiam;  and  he  quotes  a  speech  of  Monsieur  d^  Catradeuc  d«^la 
CHialotau,  Procureur  Genenil,  to  the  Pariiament  of  Brittany  in  1704,  who 
mg§,  "  at  the  time  wc  unfortunately  forbad  the  exportation  of  corn,  our 
M^^bours  encouraged  and  rewarded  it.  They  (the  English)  in  conse- 
quence tilled  with  emulation ;  their  fields  were  covered  with  abundance^ 
and  in  those  years  of  want,  wc,  who  formerly  used  to  sell  tfiam  y/fha/tf 
w«r^  obliged  to  pay  them  the  tribute  of  that  encourageineot  whifh  |hey 
gare  their  fellow  cittzens.  In  three  years  the  English  leceiyed  t^oif^ 
ArfACe  lQy^$/)OQ  Jivres.  The  consequences  of  our  bad  administration 
have  been,  first,  that  France  dare  not  cultivate  more  than  her  own  waiils 
noquire.:  umI  not  being  able  even  to  elevate  her  views  above  what  is  barely 
Becessary,  she  must  infallibly  often  fall  below;  and  consequently  reniaia 
esposed  to  all  the  accidents  of  bad  seasons  and  short  crops.**  '    ** 

NO^.XVH.  Pm.  VOL.  IX.  O 
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IWd  ' :  A  S»Mii4  Letter  oh  the      , 

ortxia¥y'tftnfei  la  t  totil  pr6liibilibfl,'liffd  bf  fftfv^ntlhg'tlie  fot#f|tt 
ihei^ant  from  making  a  granary  of  out  watc^oirse^,  be  the  itiKsit 
%^ti  and  indefed  the  only  Wy  to  effect  It  ?  atid  if  authority 'tfe 
wahtedi  can  a  better  man  be  quoted  than*  lioiiD  Coke/  who  says, 
J^  feut  I  have  observed  that' the  moet  excellent  policy  and  assurisd 
means  to  increase  and  advance  agriculture,  is  to  |>rovide  that  com 
ihall  be  of  a  reasonable  and  com^et^ilc  value ;  for,  make  what  Sla- 
kites  you  please,  if  the  ploughman  has  not  a  competent  profit  For 
liis  excessive  labour  and  ^^t  c^atge,  he  will  not  employ  his  labour 
amd  charge  without  a  reasonafolef  gain  tb  support  himself  and  ^is 
jioor  family.** 

'  And  here  it  willnot  be  improper  to  remark  the  strange  ideas 
ptomillgated  by  many  who  say,  that  the  rise  of  die  funds  will 
thr6w  money,  through  the  banker,  into  the  purse  of  the  farmer. 
Yet  this  docttine  is  held  by  some  who  prbfess  themselves  to  be  mten 
"of  business. 

It  will  keep  nx>ney,  it  is  trUe,  in  the  purse  of  the  capitalist^ 
•  1)^use  he  will  not  buy  stbck  at  a  disadvantage  to  himself.  But 
wheh  the  farmer  brings  his  bill  to  the  banket  to  he  discounted,  U 
ke  refused  because  his  money  is  gohe  into  the  Funds  ?  or  because 
*th^  capitalist  ha;l  not  any  left  with  which  he  ean  asrfst  him  ?  If 
the  farmer's  bill  is  on  a  person  in  London,  by  whom  the  banker 
knows  it  will  be  paid  in  course,  would  any  difficulty  arise  in  finding 
ndf^^for  the  exichange  ?  has  the  banker  forgotten   the   mode  of 

/l^iaking  liOtes  at  his  pleasure  ? 

^    Th^  gentleman  who  wants  money  on  mortgage,  may  get  it  th? 

imore  readily,  when  the  funds  are  very  high,  but  the  farmer  wiH 
n^f&t  find  relief  until  the  certain  sale  of  his  prodtsce  will  enahk 

'kim  to  pa^  his  bill   'dbhen  His  due.    It  is  the  regtdarity  oi  the 
transaction,  not  the  certainty  of  payment  at  a  distant  period,  tfeat 

pkxx  tcmp$.a  banker  to  discount  j  the  blood  mil  refl<m  tQ  the  ejOre^ 

.wutitSf'O^nikere  is  a  cause  tkere  to  attract  iti 

\    But  you  will  aski  will  this  revival  of  agriculture  and  of  commerce 

'in^e  us  to  r^ise  otir  taxei  t6  pay  our  debts  and  public  servanu? 

"^atinust  depend^bnthe  jjnV<?  of  tile  markets,  adiedixi  thw  rih 

*  Sec  Pbiston's  Aidresi  to  ihe^  l^undkolder^  &f .  where  the  subject  is  moft 
tlily  treated,  and  the  quotations  from  Lord  Coke  on  this  suh)«€t  niudk 
nere  at  length,  page  4t.  .    ^" 
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Iptburiig^  In  whatever  state  of  society  we  may  be  fotindy  our  abrf 
•cdnte  Wants  for  food  and  raiment  will  be  the  same )  and  these  a 
regular  market  will  always  assure  us.  But  taxes  groiy  outo£  the, 
luxuries  which  We  fancy  we  require  ;  which  with  increasing  -  af- 
fluence, we  always  eagerly  seek)  but  which^  without th^  means  of 
obtaining,  we  must  be  content  to  forego.  And  however  mel^ndM)ly 
the  fact,  the  more  we  would  now  appear  just  to  those  from  whoni 
we  have  borrowed  in  a  timeof  war,  the  more  must  every  speciea 
of  luxury  be  encouraged,  with  all  the  train  of  evils  that  will  he\t% 
inseparable  companions,  tn  proof  of  this,  let  us  only,  reflect  ou 
the  state  of  society  a  year  or  two  since.  Was  there  a  rank  tlut 
had  not  moved  many  degrees  above  itself}  without  enumeratipg 
the  fortunes  rapidly  made,  but  more  quickly  dissipated,  from  an 
attempt  to  vie  with  others  who  had  more  lasting  resources  on  which 
to  draw  ?  Take  the  mechanic  alone,  and  see  how  changt?d  were 
the  very  principles  on  which  he  lived !  His  Wages  were  increased  ^ 
^ot  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  his  food,  but  the  luxuries  he  now 
conceived  necessary  to  support  his  rank  amongst  his  companioits  : 
otherwise  why  could  not  the  labourer  in  a  manufactory  have  done 
M  well  on  twelve  shillings  per  week  as  the  ploughman  ?  The 
kttet  will  eat  more,  and  requires  as  much  clothes  to  defend  him 
from  th6  weather :  but  the  former  must  support  his  clvbs  /  'be 
dressed  like  a  gentleman  on  a  Sunday ;  and  earning  enough  for  all 
hiswaii/^  iii  four  days  of  each  week,  spend  the  others  at  the  ale- 
kou8e»or  somje  place  of  public  amusements'  And  how  was  tlus. 
btPotigbt  about  but  by  the  high  prices  in  our  markets  ?  With:  an 
iacr^se  in  our  rents  we  added  to  our  stock  of  luxuries :  wev&w 
quired  not  a  larger  dinner;  but  it  must  bedi  a  more  costly-nature : 
ewr  etf  abiishment;s  and  servants'  wages  were  increased  j  our  bousef 

<  If  any  one  has  doubts  of  the  different  state  of  the  labourer  in  the  coun- 
^snd  the  inauufacturing  town,  let  him  make  inquiry  into  their  habits^ 
aiid  he  will  be  speedily  convinced  of  the  fact;-— let  him  as 
tbd  labourer  in  husbandry  is  working  at  from  nine-pence 
>er  day,  the  manufacturer  and  mechanic  in  the  town  is  < 
and  if  he  finds  he  is  not,  let  not  a  hi^h  price  of  corn  be  a( 
our  manufactures :  the  truth  is,  the  manufacturing  laboun 
0ki^j  ttid  tha  olan,  who  would  deprive  him  of  a  just  re\t 
a\^y  the  stimulus  tq  exertion,  which  it  is  always  wise  to  ei 
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btrtter  fnriiisfced  ^  ail  ^iiks  better  4t^$$td  $  hencer  bur  iftaiki£aiO. 
fRjiHes  were  kepl^  a;t  ^ik^tk ;  the  Utock  df  6^r  farm's  was  ahrays  Iff 
4em^id )  and  the  tradesman  knd  the  agric^ulturist  naturally  sup-^ 
pdrtM  each  other*  In  this  state  of  society  it  is  not  difficult  tc^ 
faise  taxes.  When  our  pocket  is  overflowing,  we  ^sk  not  the- 
]^(jrtee  of  what  w«  purchase,  as  when  we  find  it  is  gating  empty*' 
If  Recall  give ^120  for  a  pipe  of  port  wine,  we  heed  not  what 
ptopGl^idn  the  <!uties  bear  to  its  fir9t  cost. 

^  But  now,  when  the  sJtiiation  of  the  farmer  ^nd  the  tradesman* 
k^o  dianged,  what  hmstbe  the  f^te  of  the  landlord?  and  Vrith 
Kloi  of  the  merdhant  ?  Can  the  one  or  the  other  pay  as  he  did  tcf 
iupport  the  state  ?  Of  the  great  river  diat  flowed  into  the  Trea- 
Mrff  how  many  '  spring^  are  dri^d  up  ! 

'  ttU  ttMe,  you  may  enact  taxes  •,  you  may  keep  on  heavy  import 
Afttk^s  i  but  will  they  be  paid  i  Can  they  be  obtained  in  time  of 
fe^tts^  I  Was  not  the  duty  *  on  tea  obliged  to  be  given  up  by  Mr^ 
Fitt,  because  it  could  not  be  obtained  ?  Will  not  every  sort  of 
faiuggltng  be  increased  in  the  proportion  that  the  duty  bears  to  the 
Jlrsi  cost  of  the  article  ?  and  what  we  cannot  thus  evade,  shall  we 
iiot  learn  to  do  without  ?  If  there  was  not  a  buyer,  there  would 
ftever  be  a  smuggler :  but  enact  what  laws  you  will  against  hitti^ 
i^  long  as  there  are  those  who  will  purchase  contraband  gCRDds, 
^%Tt  will  always  be  men  ready  to  ptocure  them  ;  and  thobsimd^ 
^6  would  not  think  it  worth  the  risk  to  save  a  duty  of  tHrl^pei^ 
d^.  will  not  hesitate  to  do  it  if  the  transaction  Will  save  ftixty. 
'  TIte  loss  on  taxation  cannot  be  more  clearly  seen,  perhaps,  dianr 
bjl^lboiking  at  the  result  of  z  depreciation  in  the  value  of  fetod,  or 
of  what  is  usually  better  understood  by  saying  a  fall  in  ttnt^* 
Hoir  does  this  affect  the  landlord  or  d^  tenant,  as  in  regspi^  t0 
Mch  other  ?     Not  in  the  least.^     Com  ^  bemg  the  commodity  t» 

isshted  to  pay  the  taxes  from  the  very  money  tWijf 
asury,  and  it  would  be  curious  to  see  ho^  intich  of^e 
I  out  of  the  loans  annualiy  obtained !  What  ht^ 
;ct  Taxes  than  soldiers,  sailors,  and  public  servants  ? 
on  inquiry,  that  booses  arc  now  establishing  on  thfe 
purpose  of  smuggling  goods  into  this  country, 
is  in  the  babit  of  letting  or  looking  after  hi^  estates 
to  Hhe  price  of  oorn  will  be  the  vahit  of  tti^iuMl 
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vddck  all  other  tiungs  adjust  diemsehres^  if  the  lord  loses  l<)r, 
p#r  acre.  o&  Jiis  hind,  he  buys  its  produce  m  proportion;  Ae 
tiadeaman  must  lower  lus  goods^  or  ^  other  caonot  be  a  purcW 
siar  f  and  the  duties  of  Excise  and  Customs  miut  aijuU  tkitmthf^ 
§eeorditi^.  And  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  see  what  miMt  Im 
the  effect,  if  you  will  calculate  a  lofs  of  10s.  per  acre,  on  an  av^ 
iSige,  of  40  millions.'  .  The  .  rental  of  the  country  will  fid} 
jSSO^OOOyOOO.  The  farmer  who,  to  pay  his  rent,  must  him^ 
make  more  than  four  rents^  for  the  various  outgoings  of  his  e^tate^ 
labour^  manuce,  the  living  of  his  own  familyi  and  profitSs  sp^qdf 
^0)OO0«000  less ;  so  that  there  is  taken  at  once  out  of  circulatlgii 
4f  80jOO0>O0Q ;  and  can  any  man  doubt  that  a  large  revenue  must 
fsJl  with  it  ? 

But  this  doctrine  of  high  prices  ^  will,  I  fear,  at  first  sight  alarm 
th^  merchant— «  Can  I"  he  will  ask,  "  export  the  produce  of  our 
qunufactpries,  if  the  price  of  every  thing  is  so  high,  and  hope  t9 
scUon  the  Continent  ?"  Clearly  not,  if  those  prices  are  the  eflfecj 
of  a  want  of  system  j  of  the  eternal  fluctuation  of  a  market  whiqh 
if  left  to  seek  its  own  level,  and  in  which  the  merchant  and  manu* 
faotureir  cannot  place  any  confidence  ;  as  thos^  would  have  it  wh9 
have  contended  that  we  have  not  a  right  to  interfere  with  the 
prices  of  the  staff  of  life  :  of  high  prices  which  will  grow  out  of 
the  confusion  of  such  a  moment  as  the  present,  when  relative  vabif 
between  ^rticles/or  sale  is  unknown.  But  frojii  those  whic^  i^ 
produced  by  regular  sy^em^  brought  about  either  by  a  state  of 
war  or  by  wise  regulations,  a  very  different  effect  will  be  produced. 
Nto^ansaction  is  finished,  until  the  return  for  what  is  sent  abroad 
finda  its  place  in  your  ledger  j  and  if  the  balance  there  is  in  yoi^ 

other  produce.  Ifcoru  is  low,  apd  meat  high,  the  farmer  feeds  as  much 
cattte  as  he  can  J  and  the  prices  soon  become  equal;  if  corn  is  dear,  tb^ 
^nier  tuivit  all  the  land  he  can  inco  tiUa^  and  the  scarcity  of  &t  oafl^ 
soon  brings  meat  to  the  same  price. 

'  Pkeston  calculates  the  number  of  th^  United  Kingdom  at  60  milUo^p 
of  acres.    See  hit  Address  to  the  fundholder,  p.  5J?. 

See  also  Mr.  WEsrEiiM's  Speech,  where  a  larger  result  will  be  found,  of 
the  loss  in  circulation, 

*  Berhaps  it  would  not  be  improper  here  to  temaricy  that  if  the  public 
creditor,  the  merchant,  or  maniifacturer,  is  alarmed  at  the  idea  that  tl^t 
prioe  may  be  so  i)igh  as  to  stop  a  part  of  the  export  tra^e,  he  would  do  w^^ 
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faTiiuf,  none  can  doubt  of  the  profit/  Sujjposc  the  metchafit^'gl^^t^ 
^'0  for  a  manufactured  article,  ^nd  sends  it  to  the  Conctiient,  wh^r# 
it  sefls  for  tlte  same  isum ;  and  with  that  buys  something  that  on  its 
arrival  procures  him^lOO;  the  transaction  is  in  his  favour,  thougit 
h€  sold  abroad  at  first  cost,  and  the  same  might  be  the  case  eveit 
with  a  loss  on  the  export.— The  greater  height  to  which  this  sys- 
tem can  With  safety  be  carried,  the  larger  share  may  the  Publ«! 
Ci*edltbr  expect  from  the  transaction. 

t  To'leave  things  then  to  find  their  level,  is  to  permit  your  marki 
ets  to  be  regulated  by  the  value  of  Com  on  the  Continent;  and 
the  price  at  which  they  can  rabe  it,  will  (with  free  intercourse)  re* 
gulate  the  value  of  every  thing  in  England.  This  must  happen  in 
a  time  of  peace,*  if  wise  laws  are  not  enforced  to  support  the  urti** 
Jicial  system  on  which  we  ^re  raised.  I  trust,  then,  I  have  shewn  that 
system  will  be  of  service,  at  least  as  far  as  it  will  go.  That  it  w3l 
evelf  place  the  price  of  things  at  a  height  equal  to  the  full  payment 
of  our  debt,  I  dare  not  venture  to  hope,  but  in  proportion  as  w^ 
support  it,  wiU  public  credit  be  restored  ;  and  if  it  cannot  be  raised 
high  enough  to  pay  the  fundholder  his  full  demand,  a  less  dividend 
wilt  suffice  him  to  buy  the  same  necessaries  which  he  may  require. 
As  I  cannot  pretend  to*  the  skill  of  finding  a  remedy  for  our 

to  turn  his  eyes  to  the  slate  of  the  home  market  at  low  pfices,  and  compare 
,  the  tw6  accounts  before  be  determines  which  to  adopt. 

*  See  Preston's  Addrets  to  the  Fundholder ^  pag.  84.  Or  the  Sp€ctatoi^ 
No<^  174>  Or  inquire  into  the  mode  in  which  the  East  India  Coropaaj 
carry  on  their  trade  ^ith  China. 

*  Great  objection  seems  to  be  taken  by  many  to  doing  away  the  system 
^  of  bending  ^reign  corn.  But  whp  will  purchase  from  the  farmer  on  specula- 
tion, if  he  knows  that  when  the  price  is  as  high  as  80«.  the  doors  of  the  bond« 
ing  warehouses  may  be  thrown  open,  and  the  market  deluged  with  com; 
with  corn  grown  in  another  country  at  half  the  price  of  our  own  ?  Shall  the 
latod  which  supports  our  poor  not  find  full  protection  from  the  State?  and 
are  we  really  to  tell  the  fundholder  that  the  scale  on  which  every  thing 
is  to  be  adjusted,  is  a  corn-market  ever  fluctuating  below  sOs.  and  that  the 
direct  and  indirect  taxes  are  to  be  raised  on  that  scale  ?  What  gave  security 
to  the  farmer  in  war,  but  the  knowledge  that  his  surplus  stock  at  the  mark- 
et would  find  a  purchaser  at  hand;  and  if  you  deprive  him  of  that  security 
and  send  a  competitor  against  him,  will  he  till  his  fields  with  the  SHm«  spirit? 
Th«  dread  of  a  falling  market  operates  on  the  mind  perhaps  as  strongly  as 
^hlB  fact  itself  taking  place.  • 
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ako^oit,  to  able  ttatesmen  more  accustomed  to  political  subjects, 
I  kare  that  %  but  if  to  you  I  have  more  clearly  shewn  how  depen-i> 
dant  we  s^re  oh  each  ocher^  and  that  to  derange  the  system  of  our 
markets  is  tp  cut  the  roots  from  the  tree^  whilst  to  benefit  that 
f§siem  \irill  give  new  life  to  every  branch,  the  9bject  I  had  in  view 
bgs  been  completely  effected, 

I  am,  My  Dctr ^-, 

Tours,  faithfully, 

A.  H,  «. 
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J.  KE  breaking  out  of  die  war  In-  IS09|  prerented  the  pnblicatfo?) 
of  this  Plan  at  the  period  tor  which  it  was  written — ^but  the  pre-* 
seat  nearly  siinilar  distress  of  the  country  from  the  general  change  in 
|he  ^ates  of  Ein'ope^  by  the  sudden  reace,  induced  some  wann 
friepds  to  their  country,  as  well  as  competent  judges  of  the  pr«>» 
%tt\i  unhappy  itnd  dangerous  weight  of  the  I^Qor  Rate$,to  prest  for 
the  publication  at  this  crisis. 

By  way  of  introduction,  it  is  thought  proper  to  present  the 
feader,  in  this  phce,  with  an  ei,tract  or  two  from  recent  publica-i^ 
lions,  by  persons  of  distinguished  eminence  in  this  line  of  political 
iarestigatioa. 

Sir  T.  Ba&maiux  on  the  Poor  and  Poor  Rates. 

Bath  Heraidy  Feb.  9,  1S05. 

«*  The  National  Debt,  with  all  its  maJBfnitude  of  terror,  is  cf 
Bttlc  moment,  when^  compared » with  the  increaise  of  the  Poor 
Rates — the  Poor  R^te  is  Ae  baroraeter.which  marks  in  all  the  ap^ 
parent  sun-shine  of  prpsperity,  the  progress  of  internal  weakness 
and  debility.  The  only  rational  hope  of  diminislung  our  present 
parochial  burdiens^  and  of  affording  a  remedy  to  those  efib,  mu«t 
be  founded  by  the  education  of  j[;outh  \  by  the  moral  and  religiousi 
habits  of  mature  age  ;  by  the  improvement  of  the  labourer's  and 
cottager's  means  of  life  \  by  tbe  iiicr©ase  of  his  resources,  and  of 
his  habits  of  industry  and  foresight.  Without  these  means*  work-. 
houses  and  alms-houses,  public  charities  and  hospitals,  may  be 
erected  with  increasing  and  unwearied  diligence  throughout  the 
land,  and  yet  never  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  indigeiK^  and 
misery/' 

These  are  such  plain  facts,  and  present  so  serious  a  warning  tq 
the  landed  interest  in  particularj^  ^at  it  is  marvellous  all  do  not 

joinj  with  one  heart  and  band^  ii^  the  great  work. 

•  i  i   '  i 
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Palst,  Vol.  I.  Rbspectino  Pecuniary  Boukit,  p.  SW, 

«<  As  no  fixed  laws  for  the  regulation  of  property  can  be  to 
contrived  as  to  provide  for  the  relief  of  every  case  and  distress^ 
which  may  arise,  these  cases  and  distresses,  when  their  right  and 
share  in  the  conimon  stock  was  given  up,  or  taken  from  them, 
were  supposed  to  be  left  to  the  voluntary  bounty  of  those,  who 
might  be  acquainted  with  the  exigencies  of  tUeir  situation,  and  in 
the  way  of  affording  assistance.  And  therefore,  when  the  parti- 
tion of  property  is  rigidly  .maintained  against  the  claims  of  indi- 
gence and  distress,  it  is  maintained  in  opposition  to  the  intention 
of  those  who  made  it,  and  to  His,  who  is  the  supreme  proprietor 
of  every  thing,  and  who  has  filled  the  world  with  plenteou«ne«$ 
for  the  sustentation  and  comfort  of  all  whom  he  sends  into  it.** 

The  Root  of  the  Evil. 

•  it  is  computed  that  since  the  year  1760,  there  have  been  up- 
wards of  forty  thousand  small  farms  monopolized  and  consolidated 
into  large  ones,  and  as  many  cottages  annihilated  :  this  is  the  chief 
<au8e  of  the  dearness  of  provisions,  and  the  great  increase  of  the  r 
Poor  Rates.  The  small  farms,  besides  corn,  supplied  the  weekly 
markets  with  provisions,  butter,  cheese,  and  a  small  stock  <)f 
poultry ;  and  the  cottager,  by  his  daily  labour  and  the  produce 
of  his  cottages,  kept  his  family  from  becoming  burthensome  to  tlic 
parish.  There  are  few  small  farmers,  who  do  not  ke<?p  three 
icows,  two  sows,  a  few  sheep,  aud  some  poultry  :  the  large  farmo* 
J^eeps  cows  only  sufficient  for  his  own  me  ;  he  sends  nothing  (^ 
consequence  to  the  weekly  markets,  ^nd  he  keeps  his  corn  for  a 
rise  in  price.  Let  any  one  consider  the  annual  produce  of  120,000 
cows,  50,000  sows,  probably  on  the  average  of  240,000  sheep, 
brides  poultry,  from  the  small  farms,  independent  of  considerable 
supplies  from  the  cottage,  and  he  w'dl  not  be  surprised  at  the  pre- 
sent dearness  of  provisions.  In  1761,  according  to  a  report  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  mutton  was  sold  at  2|d.  to  Sid.  per  lb.  atid 
b^ffromS^d.  to  S|d.  per  lb.  in  Leadenhall  Market,  and  ^e 
lI^Q  grew  corn  enough  for  ourselves,  and  exportation  also. 

Extract  Jrom  the  Oxford  Journal^ 
Saturday,  Feb.  11,  1815.  \ 
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PLAN   SUGGESTED, 


JL  HIS  plan  U  designed  to  lessen  the  number  of  the  parochial 
poor,  and  for  permanently  providing  an  increase  of  comforts  for 
that  valuable  dass  of  men  in  particular,  called  peasantry,  or  aigri* 
cultural  labourers,  without  giving  umbrage  or  interfering  with  the 
existing  parochial  laws,  or  any  alteration  of  them,  by  invidious  ami 
dangerous  expedients.  Thus  affording  this  description  of  men 
a  local  interest  from  settled  property  in  their  respective  parishes^ 
or  districts,  and  thereby  attaching  them  to  the  lands  they  cultivate 
for  the  Farmers,  or  proprietors  of  them  :  while  the  method  pro- 
posed, would  greatly  help  to  secure  in  this  order  of  people,  dieir 
affection  and  loyalty  to  the  state  and  government,  which  thus 
would  realize  to  them  the  blessing  prophesied,  of  <<  sitting  und^ 
their  own  vine,  and  their  own  fig-tree." 

Such  advantages  it  may  appear  but  justice  to  afford  them  in 
times  Kke  these  of  high  commercial  ones,  enjoyed  by  the  next 
class  above  them,  by  men  raised  from  little  farmers  to  great  opu- 
lence ;  as  also  by  improvement  in  the  management  and  increased 
size  of  farms,  with  the  Asiatic  wealth  of  many  landlords,  inducing 
them  to  inclose,  cultivate,  and  monopolize.  These  things  operate 
a$  alarming  preponderances :  to  which  should  the  present  waste 
lands  be  added  of  manor-right,  and  proposed  to  be  purchased  or 
encbsed  at  large  through  speciouSi  but  selfish  arguments,  these  pur- 
chases and  enclosures  eventually  falling,  (as  they  aU  would)  into 
the  hands  of  the  already  too  wealthy  classes  of  subjects,  no  ba- 
l^pf  e  would  remain,  nor  possible  means  be  left  for  supporting  the 
liKourer.  His  wages  and  present  parish-aid,  though  so  enormous 
a  weight  on  the  Nation,  supply  him  not  in  many  instances  with 
daily  bread :  and  we  see  poverty  reduced  to  beggary,  with  de- 
paded  minds  corrupted  and  eomg>ting^  together  with  every  evil 
passion  roused  to  desperation,  leizuig  on  guilty  dangerus  expe-» 
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(KeUM,  fb^  wsoit  of  9/ffiio«f  dhjtcU  and  intemts  to  stimulate  ^ 
duty  of  tl^tr  superiors  to  provide  for  them  ! 

A  plan  on  such  rational  principks  properly  methodized^  would 
ftfhmVf  operate  beneficially  and  equally  on  the  whole  body  of 
peasantry  in  every  part  of  this  Island,  perhaps  on  the  Untied 
Kingdom,  us  well  as  give  great  relief  to  all  other  classes  of  ii^igent 
persons,  nay  eventudly  to  society  at  large  from  ks  tendency  to 
resist  fuiethf  artificial  Karcity,  and  the  consequent  high  price  of 
protision  for  common  subsistence.  It  would  do  all  this  real  good^ 
withdut  incurring  the  evil  even  in  the  ommiencement  of  the  fdaigi 
of  any  increase  of  parish  rates :  nay  gradually  in  the  cotirse  of  a 
very  few  years  after  its  institution  decreasing,  until  such  rates  bt!* 
came  nearly,  if  not  totally  useless. 

Perhaps  indeed  this  might  prove  the  only  safe  way  of  getting 
rid  of  th^  dangerous  and  enormous  fabric  of  Poor  Laws,  any  a^. 
tempt  of  an  amendment  of  which  threatens  our  being  buried  un- 
der its  ruins.  On  the  other  hand  the  gigantic  evil  would  here 
be  Removed  without  giving  alarm  or  dissatisfaction  to  the  subjectii 
tf  them  ;  pressure  or  inconvenience  to  any  class  or  indeed  to  any 
individual  \  imless  it  might  be  so  considered  to  resign  for  the  beM^ 
jft  (it  may  not  be  too  much  to  say  the  ultimate  safety  )  of  the 
iriiole  community,  an  Ideal  property  in  Manor  waste  Lands.  These 
hnds,  besides  producing  much  more  than  would  answer  the  intend* 
ed  purpose  would  leave  a  great  surplus  of  such  wastes  (of  which, 
for  many  reasons  it  is  desirable  that  great  tracts  should  remain 
open)  especially  when  united  to  the  present  patrimony  (let  it  be 
Called)  6f  the  poor,  in  the  various  bequests  which  are  to  be  found 
tmtten  on  tables  in  Churches,  rather  than  enjoyed  by  them,  owing 
either  to  the  inveteracy  of  bad  customs,  or  radical  error  iu  the 
«ode  of  bequeathing,  notwtthstanding  very  many  laudable  a^ 
^en^pt^  by  individuals  to  do  the  poor  justice. 

'rtie  imp<3rtance  of  at  least  a  trial  of  the  kind  here  suggested,  is 
enhanced  by  giving  a  chance  of  so  much  real  and  certain  good,  and 
ef  so  permanent  a  nature,  after  the  evil  to  be  remedied  has  so 
fully  been  evinced  to  be  of  a  dangerous  kind,  equally  by  the  impa- 
'fient  clamours,  depraved  manners,  and  squalid  appearance  of  the 
once  simple,  decent,  humble  and  contented  village  poor  themselves ; 
tnd  the  employment^  it  has  given  to  the  Committees  for  years  past, 
^femposed  of  the  most  dignified,  enlightened/  humane  and  valuable 
ttsembers  of  Society,  to  ameliorate  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  and 
lietfer  their  condition,  whife  thanks  are  due  for  such  vigilance,  an4 
tHrtj  degree  of  danger  it  may  have  averted,  in  the  late  peculiar 
"p^bus  timesv  A  blindness  to  the  Jhttire  consequencti  that  ^lay 
liXioW  a  subject  of  s^h  narional  magnitude  being,  always  in  co»- 
"^platfon  tnd  frequently  agitated  ^f  and  agitating  the  flsinds  of  db« 
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tiressetl  men,  ought  most  carrefuBy  id  be  gu<rde<!'  zgmmtt  It  c*ii¥ 
yeys  an  idea  that  relief  is^ioopracticabJe,  or  the  evil  (aamrely  it*'m) 
too  fast'ritrette*  to  be  altered  dn  the  olifouttdation*  *  The  faifcire 
bf  ^ucwss  hitherto  in  the  niany  cordial  attempts  by  C0X]%O3kti^f6y 
together  with  the  rafiotrs  motions  in  the  Houae  of  Con»fifioiiS|  imwi 
have  ehlefly  arisen  from  the  subject  being  always  treated  iae  k  d^^ 
iigi$tatwe  busimss  rather  tliam,  as  it  appears  to  the  suggester  iS 
these  IJiritsVof  a  simple  nature  (exceptii*g  3the  aimthority  to  ppo-^ 
iure  the  means,  and  ajjplicatlonof  ithem')  and  jTfttfaer  as-  a  large 
■koUseholdfaynily  regnlatwn  subject  to  a  CoimititTee  of  ^tch  descrip- 
tion. In  this  view  of  it  there  would  be  nb  need  of  extraorainary 
tibilities  or  exertions  of  individuals  to  support  it  when  for^ied 
(secured,  as  in  the  firstinstance  it  ought  to  bei  from  degeneracy  or 
laeglect  by  the  tegislative  autlnoriry)  and  thus  enabling  these  e/iiU 
dren  of  the  slate  rather  than  of  charity^  to  go  aUmef  free  from  the 
•vexatious  uncertainty,  as  well  as  insufficiency  of  the  present  mode 
of  parish  relief  i  which  relief  has  been  attempted  to  be  in^roved 
by  temporayy  expedients  «  for  bettering  the  conditioh  of  the  poor  j-**' 
but  which,  though  most  judiciously  planned,  would  probably,  froDa 
the  very  nature  of  them,  terminate  with  the  lives  of  the  patriotic 
'and  benevolent  projectors.  •     • 

A  trial  only  is  here  proposed,  in  ones'two,  or  three  parishes 
at  most,  a  general  change  however  rational  and  promising,  (viewed 
as  a  whole)  ever  justly  involving  the  mind  in  apprehensions  of  dati- 
ger,  which  in  a  small  compass  would  be  practicable,  easy,  and  safe. 
This  mode  of  providing  for  the  poor  would  be  desirable  to  them- 
^selves  ;  a  circumstance  of  no  small  moment.  It  would  give  a  de- 
'  cent  elevation  to  the  native  peasant's  own  mind,  aiid  prompt  hha 
to  enkindle  the  same  in  his  children,  when  he  found  himself  im»*- 
ter  of  a  House  and  I^and,  his  own  ;  put  into  the  possessionem  a  sub« 
stantial,  undisputed  property  in  surrounding  acres,  with  respect 
■to  the  Leaven  Freeholds,  which  Freeholds  are  to  be  of  a  pecuEar 
tenure,  the  property  of  them  being  subjected,  and  confined  to  tlie 
3d  generation  of  each  possessor,  male  and  female  :  and  farther  to 
CoUaterals  of  the  2d  generation,  to  brothers,  sisters,  nephews, 
and  nieces,  but  there  to  stop  in  Jailure  of  chiMreny  to  prevent  dis« 
putes  and  litigations. 

As  these  Freeholds  are  expressly  designed  for  the  poor^  aad 

by  no    means  for  a  higher  class  of  subjects,  should  the  pa»- 

^sessor  of  any  one  of  them  and  his  family  he  represents  acquke 

^ch  addition  of  property,  as  to  be  no  longer  a  poor  man,  he 

'  would  not  be  allowed  to  retain  it  and  probably  would  wiUmfgfy 

•quit   it,  for   the   good  of  others:    rather  than  continue   to  m 

considered  a  Pauper.     And  this  opening  would  operate  asan«ii- 

-t^ouragement  to  a  successor,  to  be  dioseti  from  among  the  yilhge 

Leaven  Society  of  tenants^  being  the  worthiest  and  fittest  member 
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.  69$ides  these  freehold.  It  U  a  part  of  this  plan  that  tl^re  idio«U 
be  also  two  thirds,  tbnaht-COTtagers,  at  a  very  low  rent,  with  si- 
izubr,  though. smaller  lands  and  aids  than  the  freenold,  and  nb  otbet- 
?m$e  liable  to  be  removed  but  by  the  .final  authority  in  erery  case,  of 
the  Sessions  OoofimiiBg  any  gre^t  complaint.  Hereby  every  occasion 
v£  reas0iubl^  dissatisfaction  being  removed,  the  Leaven  plan  wouM 
become  the  desire  of  the  poor,  their  own  ehoicey-^^  feelii^  to 
congenial  to  huplan  nature,  as  to  .d^tath  from  the  customary 
parish  aid  the  unihinkingf  equally  with  the  ^oru2bi^  man,  and 
though  not  conferring  equal  benefits,  which  in  every  situation  wiU 
.depend  upon  respective  private  exertions  and  prudent  conduct,  free^ 
itig  them  both  from  the  mortification  of  present  pari^  scanty  relief 
Considering  that  the  love,  tlie  desire,  the  pride  of  property,  often 
prove  means  of  virtue,  and  a  preservation  at  least  from  the  deeper 
shades  of  vice,  it  is  this  view  of  the  human  mind  more  than  any 
other,  which  has  led  to  the  idea  of  assisting  and  encouraging  the 
poor  by  lbavsn  farus.  A  trial  thus  made  would  ascertain  perw 
haps  many,  besides  the  following  benefits. — ^To  landlords  and  land- 
holders, and  tenants  of  every  description. — To  parishes  universally^. 
*^To  morals  negatively,  as  they  concern  individuals.-— To  morals 
-positively  as  they  affect  society  at  large,  and  lastly,  to  the  state 
ultimately  in  revenue.  . 

'  1 .  To  landlords,  landholders,  tenants,  (and  even  lords  of  manors^ 
{rom  finding  more  than  an  equivalent  for  what  may  be  resigned) 
but  especiaUy.to  every  party  here  referred  to  in  the  reduction  ot 
pari^  ratesi  &c.  a  burden  at  present  I  consider  as  a  weight, 
xuinotts  to  the  few  moderate  farmers  left>  and  dangerous  almpst  to 
die  state. 

«..««  To  parishes  universally,"  by  cutting  up  by  the  roots  all 
occasions  of  vexatious  removals  of  the  poor,  expensive  litigations 
'Of  a  parodiial  nature,  the  person  to  be  settled  not  being  chargeable 
10  tlie  private  purses  of  individuals,  and  thus  making  it  of  little 
•consequence  where  the  residence  was  fixed.  It  would  also  prevent 
great  dissertisfaction  witli  the  present  mode  of  relief  from  parish 
officers  and  the  final  consignment  to  a  workhouse,  ending  in  4i^ 
fVtt  and  disafiection  toi  th^  government  Itself,  from  which  the 
-oppressed  and  ill*instracte4  sufferers  imagine  it  to  spring.  And  it 
iwould  moreover  destroy  much  of  that  selfish  anger  and  2l-will,  en* 
gendered  by  vestry^-meetings  and  levy-making. 
'■  6.  ^<  To  morals  negatively  to  the  individual,'*  by  lessening  thp 
'Slumber  of  ale-houses,  those  well  known  nurseries  of  vice,  the 
bane  of  health  and  industry  In  all  the  lower  order*  of  workmen  a|)d 
^fimcmi  pace '.  ^Bn^ykiiwto  this  pantof :th».pb^#^  P^rb^ps 
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time  it  Is  to  be  understood  that  the  inhabitants  of  each  mMk 
Ub|»tk)g  thid  (>ro^Me4  ^Uxiy  wMld  provide  wholeedttt  ntalt  li^or 
ekh^^t  tlWiir  dwetlittg^  or  froili  publib  viJkge  breiji^erifelf*  thmi 
w«)^  be  besides  an  asylum  to  shelter  for  n  tiight  or  tWp  acdd^ntal 
disrr^Med  travellers^  and  thereby  prevent  much  robbery  fiom 
kfio#itig  of  such  a  comfortable  sheher,  and  remove  did  pretend^ 
dius«s  of  vagrant  beijpl^sness^  or  the  real  danger  of  pensUog  fot 
^Tatif.       ' 

4.  «  To  morals  positively^  operating  on  society  at  large/— 4>f 
^  teiide«i<iy  of  the  plan  to  restore  simplieity  of  mannirir2nd  local 
dtUufmentj  especially  depending  upon  or  arising  Irotn  rural  €€^ 
irKMP^,  which  can  only  be  practised  with  eflPect  in  Jixed  situatioiUfj 
from  habits  of  industry  and  family  attachments ;  fostering  respect 
for  aged  parents  from  their  interest  being  preserved  in  ihejreeholds 
as  long  as  they  live  to  the  third  generation,  Sec. — by  producinjg 
Itlso  useful  rivalry  in  productions  of  all  kinds,  and  diffusing  a  spi;^ 
Tit  df  frugality,  an  essential  virtue  in  the  lower  classes,  by  reaching 
-children  to  imitete  the  minuter  instances  of  housewifery,  in  pre* 
Serving  stores  and  other  good  management  of  their  parents.  Theie 
"Virtues  humble,  though  they  are,  rise  to  ease  and  happiness,  and 
th^noe  flow  out  into  general  good-will  to  man,  and  expanding  as 
they  go  swell  into  gratitude  and  hpmage  to  die  great  Creator,  the 
fountain  of  all  good. 

Thus  would  stability  be  afforded  to  society,  by  inducing  a 
religious  trust  and  dependence ;  and  joined  to  what  has  beeii 
before  observed,  cut  off  at  least  future  occasions,  and  decrease,  if 
not  cure  the  degraded  and  disgraceful  present  state  of  the  parish 
poor,  which  it  must  be  allowed  is  little  better  than  systematic 
beggary. 

The  plan  here  suggested  would  farther  be  beneficial,  by  pre- 
venting or  reducing  excessive  dearness,  felt  as  it  is  throughout  the 
kingdom  after  two  such  abundant  harvests  at  the  period  the  plan 
was  written.  The  evil  here  so  justly  complained  of,  arising  from 
the  like  mode  of  spemlation  being  adopted  in  the  smaller  articles 
of  subsistence,  by  little  traders^  which  the  merchant  practises  m  thp 
wider  and  more  luminous  range  of  commerce,  operates  in  the 
former  case  silently  indeed,  byt  faiatty  to' the  mtemal  ruin  of  tbfi 
country.  This  it  effects  by  producing  partial  want,  and  its  dttwi^ti 
ant  discontent.  Not  that  it  is  here  pretended,  that  s^tmlaticm  «i 
the  present  state  of  things  ought  to  feel  any  odter  check  thafn  by 
4minf€r-action  ;  as  prohibition  and  restraint  might  wound  the  toot 
tsi  industry  itself  s  the  great  stimulus  to  which  tfarouffh  aH  its 
diades  and  ramifications  is  gain.  • 

It  ia  hoped  that  in  anoth^  resj^  the  Le«ven  £uns  nufht  ^ 
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rs^  thtts^  by  bs^Is^ociiig  ^  larj^  oses  now  ifi  cfkkifiatkmy  sm4 
which  from  the  mutual  gain  of  the  landlord  and  the  jtenant^  will 
iffery^dom'be  jcelinqmsl]^  for  tht  ease  of  Ae  community,  however 
plainly  juroved  to  be  a  chief  cause  of  excessive  and  cruel  deamessi 
upheld  ?ukI  strengthened  as  they  are  by  paper  currency  through 
country  banks :  fatal  alliance  of  two  modern  evils,  springing  from 
wealti  2iX\i^ liberty^  and  weakening,  alas!  like  the  luxuriant  au« 
tumnal  shoots,  the  parent  stem  !  The  remedy  here  recommended, 
to  prune  but  not  to  destroy^  would  be  to  counteract  tlw  iH  effectf 
of  both,  by  rpiKi(/eifiiig  articles  of  provision  and  necessary  use  ' 
cheaper,  and  putting  them  withia  the  reach  of  indigence  at  least 
throughout  the  kingdonp.  The  produce  of  the  leaven  farms  being 
i^tricted  from  being  sold  in  distant  markets,  or  manopciizers  in  vil- 
lage^, but  togetl)er  with  the  surplus  of  the  cottage  acres  would  be 
made  the  salutary  means  of  internal  plenty  in  all  districts.  These  be- 
ixigin,a  Bf^a^tirethus  sey^supfiiedy  would  influence,  as  it  ought,  i»0« 
d€r0teig/^Qid  gradually  the  distant  Urger  markets,  in  die  price  of  aU 
the  icpnunpn  airti^les  of  life,— 'leaving  articles  of  luxurk)us  com* 
mefpe  (and  even  ^rain  under  the  legal  restrictions  of  Mark  liane, 
Sec.)  to  the  ch^njDe  of  exports  and  imports,  their  best  and  safest 
t^^toris.' 

The  waste  ilands  thu^  permanently  appropriated  in  aid  of  th« 
poor,  ^nd  cultivated  in  the  .manner  proposed,  would  furnish  all 
those  ;comCort£U>le  ;tbough  lesser  accommodations  and  supplies^ 
which  great  farmers  either  overlook  or  cultivate  no  farther  than  ai 
luxuries  for  their  pwn families;  and  thus  helping  greatly  to  canst 
deetmesSf  not  to  be  credited,  if  not  universally  felt,  of  the  most 
agreeablcj  as  well  a^  nutritious  food  of  mankind,  v?z.  milk,  but- 
Wa  cheese,  eggs,  poultry  in  all  its  varieties,  suckling  animal^ 
together  with  the  produce  of  gardens,  in  addition  to  winter-crops, 
£<Mr  store  of  culinary  vegetables  from  the  fields,  turnips,  carrotSy 
potatoes.  Nor  must  we  omit  fruits  of  unnimibered  kinds,  delit 
oiouSj  nutritious,  medicinal,  bending  to  the  hand  of  the  laboui^ei^ 
but  o^ten  withheld  from  his  parched  lips.  Honey  too,  the  poor 
man's  substitute  for  sugar  and  butter,  making  a  beverage  also 
wholesome,  dulcet  and  sparkling;  the  wife's  becoming  useful 
pride  being  skilfully  exercised  to  refine  her  husband's  mndaj/  Jbtt^ 

*  This  would  be  best  eflfected  by  cxcfusive  authorised  markets  in  convenient 
YUlftges  or  hs^mlets  for  the  sale  of  the  produce  of  the  Leaven  plan  society, 
and  to  balance  the  supposed  disadvantage  of  neighbouring  f&rmsor  indivi- 
dualst  not  being  allowed  the  privilege.  The  Leaven  farm  society  to  be 
mstricted  from  i^eHing  their  commodities  at  the  old  established  markett^- 
li  reasonable  restriction,  as  designed  for  aiding  intemnl  plenty,  as  well  as  the 
eomtortabte  subsistence  of  the  parish  poor 

NO.XVH.  Pam,  VOL.  IX.  P 
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)md^^^*ipiMi  cement  of  cottage   friaidsht^  and  ne^hbomiy' 
kind  offices,  &c.  &c. 

-.5.  «  To  the  state  ultimately  in  revenue.'*  And  great  indeed 
Tpnmx  in  a  niore  private  view  be  the  benefit  of  any  plan  that  exciteci 
$uck  a  temper  and  conduct  in  the  lower  orders  of  society,  as  re- 
called them  to  a  proper  sense  of  duty  and  contentment  virith  their 
lot^  deprived  as  they  now  are,  by  the  general  dis^pation  of  the 
times,  of  bright  examples  they  formerly  enjoyed,  in  the  domestic' 
prudence  of  their  then  justly  termed  superiors ;  and  who  dwellifig'' 
near  tiitm  and  around  them,  gained  by  a  sweet  yet  dignified  atten- 
tion  their  love,  respect,  attachment,  and  alluring  them  at  once^ 
|o  virtue,  to  loyalty,  to  happiness.  The  reverse  of  this  pleasing 
picture  is  now  held  up  to  general  view.  The  same  description  of 
pe(^le  are  now  abandoned  to  chance  or  some  other  guidance  inese^ 
fn^ssiUi/  worse.  ^This  shows  itself  under  a  multitude  of  denomi- 
nations  equally  strange  and  ftightful — ruined  spendthrifts,  bank* 
tupt  little  speculating  traders,  liveried  profligates,  aged,  debauched^ 
disabled  mechanics,  though  but  ill-sorted  to.  mix  with  such  com« 
pany ;  infirm  and  even  healthful  labourers  with  families,  compelled 
from  dearness  of  each  requisite  of  life  to  seek  pati^  aid,  as  well 
as  peasantry,  strictly  so  called.  To  these  must  be  added  a  num- 
ber that  cannot  be  couuted>  of  deceived,  unhappy,  loose  females^  . 
liast  on  .the  public  purse,  sadly  neglected  in  childhood^  yet  strange 
to  say,  almost  .within  the  sound  of  wisdom's  voice.  And  lastly,, 
that  pitiable  crowd  of  unrestrained  and  pampered  youth,  easily 
conducted  to  seducing  company,  to  mirth,  unsatisfying,  contagious, 
fatal! 

- .  But  to  avoitl  repetition  of  the  aid  this  plan  might  contribute 
p6  pubiic  moralsy  the  great  advantages  of  it  in  a  financial  view  may 
here  be  calculated  (should  this  plan  be  ^^erallt^  adopted)  from  an 
accession  of  taxes  never  fluctuating;  arising^from  land,  malt,  &c. 
Jii^hen,  prepared  for  that  accession  by  high  cultivation,  and  in  some 
49gcee  even  in  its  progress  towards  it.  A  great  and  beneficial 
•ac()uisition  to  the  Nation  it  is  presumed  would  arise  from  the 
#irerbalance  of  this  vast  estate,  outweighing  every  temporary  incon- 
Ireqience  in  the  opposite  scale,  and  secured  too  from  all  hurtfiif 
^tppropriation  to  the  most  distant  periods. 

^  liaving,  however,  no  ground  of  confidence  in  his  own  abilities 
<^r  talents,  the  suggester  submits  this  "  Plan,"  with  all  deference 
fo  those  who  are  qualified  to  appreciate  them  justly.  He  assumes 
yo  merit  from  (he  has  every  reason  to  think)  a  quite  new  view  of 
the  subject  as  a  whole ;  which  subject  he  was  led  to  consider  from 
a  deep  solicitude  that  great  increasing  evils,  the  more  dangerous 
from  growing  out  of  national   wealth  and  prosperity,*  may  be 

'  See  the  Advertisement  at  the  lieginnine,  with  respect  to  the  period, 

14  vciifii  a-jo,  when  these  suggestions  were  nr§t  written. 
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arerttfd  by  gentle  and  natural  means  founded  on  justice»  without 
which  the  blessing  of  heaven  ought  not  to  be  invoked^  at  least 
can  never  be  expected  on  any  plan ;  but  with  it,  a  simple,  easy 
one,  formed  however  for  permanency^  as  this  is  conceive  to  bej 
may  produce  important  happiness.  He  would  fain  hope  thefe  i« 
sufficient  generosity  of  mind,  public  spirit,  atid  «<  muni6oent 
kindness"  to  be  found  in  the  Lords  of  Manors,'  &c.  to  relinquish 
dieir  not  exclusive,  if  not  ideal  rights  in  such  waste  lands  as  might 
be  wanted  in  aid  of  this  plan,  considering  them  in  their  manorial 
character,  to  be  guardians  of  the  claims  of  the  national  pdor  zi 
well  as  their  own. 

And  where,  it  may  be  demanded,  shall  real  disinterested  gene^ 
rosity  and  true  patriotism  be  found,  if  not  in  the  beneti^ilent,  warm 
breasts  of  the  exalted  and  enlightened  ranks  in  these  united  kmg« 
doms  ?  And  at  what  period,  if  not  whilst  «<  tribute  to  heaverr 
fer  wide-preserved  possessions  is  re-echoing  from  East  to  Westf 
ftom  North  to  South?  At  home  the  like  tribute  ascends,* for  im* 
tiiinent  dangers  averted,  for  freedom  more  secured,  more  dear  to 
MK— for  honor  well  sustained  in  every  exigence — for  extensive 
Commerce,  wealth,  peace,  and  Smilirig  plenty;  and  the  protracted 
1ittAS|8ing  of  our  loved  sovereign's  life,^  a  very  «<  nursing  father^  of 
IiM people;  his  Queen,  a  <*  nursing  mother;'*  brightest  example^ 
td  *fv*ery  throne,  to  every  subject,  of  public,  private,  social,  chris^ 
^Mtii  virtues !  ' 


*  The  principal  discouragement  to  the  Leaven  plan  is  to  be  found  in  th« 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  I^rds  of  Manors,  as  also  that 
of  die  Landholders  and  Farmers ;  the  two  latter  description  of  persons 
observing  its  tendency  to  keep  down  the  ptiee  of  articles  of  snb^lsl^nctf, 
^ould  Arenuously  oppose  it;  but, the  Poor's  Rate,, when  diminished, would, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  more  than  counterbalance  the  objection. 

*  The  voice  of  gratitude  is  insufficient:  the  gratitude  of  the  heart  would 
st^trtii late  tc  true  patriotism,  and  promptly  employ  the  means  yetinotir 
power,  (though  hourly  in  danger  of  being  lost  hy  general  inclosiures,)  <^ 
creating  a  barrier,  by  a  judicious  appropriation  of  the  waste  iiLtids,  against 
the  enormous  overwhelming:  evil  of  national  fluctuating  riches  by  the  ag' 
Mregate  cheerfvl  labor  of  the  larger  part  of  its  uhprovided  family — by  such  a 
&nded  fund  as  would  be  immoveable  and  unfailing,  ^  while  seed  time  and 
harvest  shall  remain/' 

3  It  is  a  circumstance  highly  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  the  author,  in 
particular,  as  it  must  prove  to  the  nation  in  general,  that  after  the  farther 
lapse  of  14  years,  that  valuable  life  is  by  Providence  still  prolonged,  though 
clouded  by  an  affiiction,  to  which,  fortunately,  the  royal  sufterer  is  not  pain- 
fully conscious*  By  treading  in  his  father's  steps,  and  retaining  in  his 
councils  his  chosen  Ministers,  our  illustrious  Regent  prevents  the  national 
blow  frofl^  being  so  severely  felt  as  it  otherwise  iiifalliDly  would  he« 
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tOfhe  irtctosed;  the  quantity  at  dtscretton,  and  proportioned  to  th^ 
tkimt  6f  the  parish.  These  inciosUTes  to  be  called  ^as  hftimatta 
MA  de£n^  in  the  general  view) 

LEAVEN   farms; 

ta  be  cultivated  for  the  benefit  and  support  of  the  parish  podi^, 
who  may  prefer  it  to  the  old  mode  of  parochial  relief.     Thet^ 
farms   severally   to  provide  salaries^  fit^h  provisiofh  and   oth^ 
thmgg'dfiscnb^  fafterwards  in  the  three  statements  annexed, 
f   It  isjpr^mised^ 

1.  liiat  out  of  each  of  these  farms,  or  on  the  whole  quanti^ 
ft  considerable  jtfoportion  of    acrec^  should  be  inclosed  with  a 

j&rzs.Jence  of  great  breadth,  to  be  annually  cut  in  exact  pcNrtiom 
Ipr  ov«ti  fi^gots,  &c.  and  to  be  planted  with  trees  as  a  wood. 
jpus  apd  other  constant  reserved  en^ployment,  is  designed  for  la* 
bottrers  who  might  be  out  of  work^  iliat  no  person  might  b»re 
reasonable  cause  to  complain  he  could  not  get  his  daS^  bread* 
The  wMes  in  such  cases,  it  is,  intended,  should  be  timchpence  no* 
iter  tbe  tarxnefs'  wages,  diat  die  farmers  at  lai^e  might  not  think 
tbekiselves  deprived  of  their  aid„  which  on  the  contrary  it  is-meant 
to  promote^  by  inducing  more  fixed  residence  in  respecfive^p^r 
rishes  than  at  present. 

2.  That  there  should  be  in  a  convenient  situation,  acres  for 
pasture  gro^di  for  the  sole  use  of  the  freehold  and  tenant  cottagers, 
fenced  with  furze,,  or  as  otherwise  may  be  judged  best,  and  regu« 
]bted  according  to  the  most  approved  husbandry. 

^  O^b^  'acres  to  be  reserved  for  potatoes  to  be  sold  for  locad 
benefit,  being  not  only  a  wholesome  substitute  for  various  kindai  of 
^aiHf  but  also  giving,  it>  the  ctiltivation,  taking  up,  &c.  ea^ 
"fmflojfment  to^ildre9h. 

STATEMENT    OF    THE    LEAVEN    FARMS. 

To  be  divided  into  one,  tWo,  or  three  at  most : 

1  or  principal  farm,  to  contain OOOOD  aether  ' 

2 do 0000 

5   ........ .r do •...       000 

The  cultivator  of  these  respectively,  to  be  a  person  of  be^  -repute 
itthis^^n  parish  (if  possible)  in  affairs  of  husbandry,  standhtgiA 
hi^ed  of  sudh  aid.    Their  families  to  be  well  supplied  from  the 

Farm,  and  tliemselves  to  have  a  salary  of  £ ^  for  judicious 

and  faithful  management,  but  to  denve  no  other  profit  from  the 
farms,  as  the  produce  of  them  is  to  be  sold  for  the  support  of  the 
geitttal  plan. 
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Tbir  1st  or  priocipsl  leaveii  ftrm  t^  supply 

SALARIES.     . 

I  for  tbe  cultivators  of  all  th^  three- 
's do.  apothecar]r. 
S  do.  mill. 

4-  do.  maltster  and  brewer. 
5  do.  village  shop. 
^  do.  House  of  Industry. 
7  do.  Sunday  Schools. 
JB  Asylum  fqr  aged  and  for  children. 

The  2d  Farm,  to  supply,  by  the  produce  raised  upon  it,  ll^  ••» 
veral  above  establishments ;  and  also  to  advanoe  all  sums  of  miQWy 
fpr  laborers'  wages,  and  other  oontiBgeot  expenses. 

The  3d  Farm,  to  supfdy, 
I  Curates'  stipends : — an  addition  where  considered  at  presejH  to^ 
small ;  and  providing  entire  stipend^  for  the  oftfuniog  ^erw 
gyman  where  new  ckipels  may  be  found  tieoeisiry,  on  lidMp 
,       ^iccordiag  to  general  endos^re, 
%>  At)  church  outgoings* 

5»  Payment  of  t^xes  of  evt^  )^tiA%  im^MfOg  repair  of  totds  an4 
pathways.    At  tbe  farm,  a  ^rafin,  t^  convey  tfaf  aga^  wb4 
infirm  to  qhurcih  negularty  on  a  S*bba|h  day. 
4*  Money  per  advsiQee,  lor  9toc](  of  aiatenala  U«  the  Hanfe  ^ 

.    Industry* 
^  Do,  for  articles  for  village  shop. 
:    N.  B.  Surplus  to  go  tp  a  fund. 

To  each  parish  a  farm  house^  plain  and  wbstatl^l^  wi^  ^  mr 
V^mt^  sippendagefi  and  to  one  pf  these  ifi  each  parish  an  a^ifUMi 
of  a  few  neat  apartments,  with  garden  and  other  grpi^Ml  for  ^ 
ftfidefit  alSciating  clergyman  where  such  exclusive  as^istaxi^e  may 
iKW^  It  br  requisite  %  or  on  the  other  haad  to  increase  (as  wnf 
mnted  before)  the  too  small  stipends  of  the  eeepectabj^  yQilfigfr 
4ef»,  curates  of  countjry  pari^^ies ;  who  thu^  eucourpge^  I7t^ght 
bt  theis^UriHBeots  of  a  great  reform  in  neglected  district^,  w}^m( 
Mmdiog.on  the  autlHMricy  o/  Incumbents  pf  livings,  ^n^^  whe«t 
im^&tm  they  continue  with  more  effects  and  thereby  fprmi^g  » 
%V)A  though  distant  bulwark  to  our  happy  church  $staklisbn>€^t  . 
Wirti  the  like  view  to  the  security  ^  good  owter,  m^  ^9  Jf^PM^rf 
pwralMmplaint  md  dise^mteot,  it  19  to^er  propojse4,  th^it 

4y«Npr^R  fihould  be  j^ointed  by  the  two  i^re^  iieidi))>Q»fff 
bgjQRagjfitcatest  and  At  pficiatifl^  cli^gyman  i0st@ad  9f  im  vm^ 
9ivjflh^A«eKS|  jiuch  vtsitpr  to  be  a  gentleman  of  $m^  £!^U¥t| 
^ki  msip  casc^  ^  jeodewomAa  ly^  f^x  ^  fao^^M  «|^ 
pointmenty  agreeably  to  such  practice  in  many  public  offices  both 
^^  metropolis  and  Qei^hboiiriiig  jplaces  j  partkuhtfly  as  it  ii%bt 
P^ove  a  comfortable  addition  to  the  mcome  of  the  prudent  tdicFof 
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a  worthy  country  clergyman  5  and  to  be  ptOTided,  oVer  sftid  above 
the  salary  for  a  secretaiy,  with  a  suitable  house^  and  a  certain 
number  of  acres.  All  accounts,  &c.  respecting  the  Leaven  Farms, 
to  pass  through  his  hands,  in  order  to  be  laid  before  the  Sessions. 

EXPLANATIONS   AND    REMARKS   ON    PARTS   OF    THE    FOREGOING 

FLAN. 

First,  under  the  articles  of  Salaries,  see  p.  229. 

N.  4.  «  Maltster  and  brewer."  A  btewhotise  and  maltJwuse  to 
a  cefiaifi  extent i  the  beer  to  be  a  regulated  assize,  in  barrels  only 
for  family  use  and  not  for  the  accommodation  of  individuals.  The 
^est  and  grains  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  whole  Leaven  Society, 
9lid  sold  to  the  poor  in  just  proportions^  unless  necessary  for  the 
farm.  The  two  buddings^  here  referred  to,  to  be  furnished  frOm 
the  farm,  and  the  profits  arising  to  make  a  part  of  the  general  in*- 
<j<j)me.  " 

N.  S.  **  Mill,"  or  milUhouse,  with  a  salary  for  a  laborer  of  good 
Iteptttation,  to  be  so  rewarded  for  superintending  it :  such  miller  to 
take  no  toll,  but  only  a  sKghtjEr^ii  payment  from  the  cottagers^ 
who,  in  turn  as  they  carried  it,  to  be  allowed  to  see  their  graia 
ground.  For  the  accommodation  of  the  neighbourhood,  the 
ttiHier  to  be  ajtowed  to  grind  for  hire  two  or  three  Jived  days  in  a 
week,  without  taking  toil,  or  any  part  of  the  bran,  &c.  but  to  be 
^W  a  fxed  price  for  grinding.  The  profit  hence  ari^ng  to  be 
accounted  for  to  the  Leaven  farmer,  and  paid  to  him  on  a  certain 
night,  weekly.  No  other  profit  to  the  miller,  but  hid  sal^y  above 
specified,  and  comfortable  privileges  annexed  to  his  house^on  pain 
ttf^  forfeiting  his  appointment.        «  .     ' 

"  Publid' ovens  superseded  by  private  ones;  equally  s|ipf>tiedby 
furze  fagots.  ... 

\  N.  5.  *'  Village  shop,"  being  part  of  a  house,  for  a  family^  free 
tof  rent,  the  tenant  to  have  land  and  privileges  like  the  test  upOti 
iKe  Leaven  plan,  but  n6  prq^  except  salary. 

tif  6. «  House  of  Industry,**  into  which  any  spare  suitable  tmild* 
!hg  might  be  converted,  rented  of  the  parish  by  agreement.  Aft 
iabK>r  in  this  house  to  be  volunimy ;  a  liberal  propottionfor  iR^ork 
to  b^  p^id  on  the  Saturday  evening :  indeed,  little  being  withheld^ 
but  as  a  check  on  waste,  but  by  no  means  to  operate  as  a^dk^ 
conragement  to  cheerful  industry.  Meil,  women,  or  diildren  to 
be  received  into  classes,  various  branches  of  trade  being  eonducte4 
and  regulated  by  the  master  of  the  house.  No  other  penalty  <^ 
j^tmisbment  to  be  inflicted  for  neglect  <^  attendance!  but  the  loss  of 
|>ay«  Eveiry  kind  of  workpos^ble  to  be  carried  on,  smtmingf  ioeavf 
ingf  shoem^it^y  rape^maiingy knittings  nettings earahigwoolf  &o* - 

>  Employment  .^houkl:  be  ^uite^l  .tq,)cjcsl  clrcim^ances,  ^jod , fortabli) 
jvork  to  be  aIlu\>';edA  \i  preferred,  to  b«  cairjed  and  done  at  their^Own  dw^ll? 
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Malerifilt  pionded,  and  the  goods  sold  at  a  Tillage  shop,  for  a  profit 
per  cent,  very  low.  S^>arate  rooms  for  men,  women,  boys  and 
fpA^  and  a^n  annual  reward  for  best  work  and  good  biehavioun 

OTHER   ESTABLISHMENTS. 

1.  ««A  free  day-school"  for  needle  work,  reading,  mantua 
making,  &c.  to  be  made  for  sale  at  z fixed  price,  and  sold  towards 
defraying  the  expence  of  a  c^rtam  salary,  Iwuse,  and  garden,  pro* 
Tided  for  the  mistress.  This  school  to  receive  also  girls,  not  en- 
titled to  a  free  one,  with  a  view,  by  connecting  these  children  by 
ttEL  useful  degree  of  intercourse  with  the  next  classes  in  tl^ 
neighbourhood,  to  preserve  and  promote  jplain  manners,  and  jiain^ 
habits  iot  females  ;  no  fashionable  or  useless  works  being  adnil* 
ted«  This,  it  is  hoped,  would  counteract  the  sad  effects  of  modern 
flimsy  acquirements'  in  those  vulgar  boarding  schools,  of  late 
years  sprung  up  every  where  to  the  subversion  of  moralsy  subordir 
nation,  znd  Jldeliti/  in  servants. 

2.  <<  A  parish  laboratory,'*  with  fixed  salary  for  medical  assists 
ance  j  the  perswi  superintending  it  to  be  approved  of  by  visitor 
and  sessions.  If  the  parish  be  so  ext^isive  as  to  require  it,  ill 
diat  case  a  surgeon  and  midwife  to  be  appointed;  othfrwisea 
house,  garden,  ^c.  for  a  female  midwife,  approved  also  by  vidlor 
and  jfessions,  and  only  to  be  removed  by  their  final  authority. 

'*  S.  ^  A  blacksmith's  house  "  gratis,  with  other  privileges  ;  fcut 
tlie'  tetiant  of  it  liable,  on  just  complaint  for  improper  conduct^  to 
be  removed  by  visitor  and  sessions. 

Indeed  in  all  cases  the  like  caution  to  be  observed  to  prevent 
the  effects  of  human  caprice,  which  cannot  be  too  muph  guarded 
agzonst ;  the  happiness  of  numbers  depending  on  the  due  regulation 
of  an  institution. 

R^GPLATIOHS    RESPECTINC    THE    LEAVEK     COTTAGERS.        . 

1.  The  tenants  of  them  to  forfeit  possession  should  they  turn  n^ei^i^ 
dimMto,  as  d^y  are  especiallyr  designed  to  prevent  the  poor  frbn^  so 
d^rading  a  state,  and  to  funiisK  them  with  the  means  of  all  conit 
|oft»  united  with  their  daily  labour,  with  sobriety  and  iodustry. 
,  2*  The  tenantry  to  be  left  at  liberty  as  to  the  management  of 
ibeir  kodi  stock,  &€.  paying  some  small  proportion  of  repairs^.ai 
^  check  against  abuse  or  neglect  of  the  premises. 
•  3.  Those  of  the  tenantry  who  have  lived  longest  in  the  cottages, 
brougltf  up  the  largest  families,  kept  them  most  from  emigrating 

^^\  Nevertheless  not  allowed  to  Jet  the  cottages  without  the  coni*ent  of  the 
visitor:  and  the  tenant  made  answerable  ^r  any  unlawful  entry ;  but  it 
AaM  not  defeat  the  family  claim— but  if  vacated^  to  revert  to  the  farms,  );ill 
the  legal  proorietor  daims  and  occupies  it — or  a  temporary  tenax^it  put  io 
pj  vtsflQuri  tor  the  benefit  of  the  proper  tenant's  iamiiy. 
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to  die  metropolb  and  hrge  towns,  and  cakitatsd  ihrif  ^ 
cUeiy  with  the  labour  of  the  mother  and  cbildteff»  tahm  A* 
ptefetence  wheneret  ont  of  the  freeholds  became  vacant^  as  ,th# 
successor :  this  preference  being  intended  both  as  a  general  stimu- 
lus and  yaluable  reward  of  a  regular,  respectable  country  life. 
Thus  combining  on  the  leaven  plan  all  the  rational  best  cdftif^rts 
of  existence  for  the  pioor— healthful  employme^W — ^okBtfiiW 
tir-N*plenty  of  plain  food— deanliness  obtained  ^ith  ease  mA 
cheapness — ^freedom  from  temptation — cheerMand  suitable  9^* 
elety-^proper  education  for  chiWren— certainty  <rf  ()r«vkl'ing:  fo* 
fte^  in  « th^  state  of  life  unto  wMch  it  kas  plett^^  God  %&  cM 
AMflM"'^--freedcfm  from  all  coercion  as  parishiolfersf-^^nd,  fb  g^d 
sMility'  to  all  eatthfy  coitifbrts,  a  weekly  ailtendance  required  ett 
jihibHc;  religious  duties^  t6  iiivoke  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty 
iPtahet  of  aff  the  families  oi  the  <^arth:  this  grateful  hd^ni^ 
mstde  so  ea^y  to  them  as  to  become  indeed  2t  ^bdth^-fa  il^^dt; 
pleasure,  and  delight. 

FVNP  FOR  TNB  LEAT^N  FLAN  fN  ITS  COMMENCBMBNT^  A  ffjmk 

to  be  raised,  as  for  turnpikes  and  canlals,  to  pay  the  annual  interest  dF 
wbich .  portioits  of  wasM  my  be  sold  tiU  the  leaTea  farms  are  in 
sofficiest  cuMyatiOTi  to  defray  tlie  interest. ' 

.  ObjSCTioms  coNSiDi&ED.  The  principal  one  would  pK>b2d)ly 
f)e  a  reduction  of  the  revenue,  by  lessening  the  enormous  evil  of 
ale!iou6es  (and  consequently  the  number  of  licenses,)  withoy| 
which  l^tle  permanent  benefit  could.be  expected' from  a  plan, 
designed  to  encourage  industry  and  sobriety  in  the  village  poon, 
,  But  it  is  more  man  presumed  this  deficiency  in  the  revenue 
would  (Considerably  be  made  up  by  the  additional  land  in  cultivar 
tion  and  other  taxes  from  the  new  enclosed  wastes,  beside  the 
great  ft^tidtiat  wealth  ultiikia^ljr  fl^^wbig  ki  fum  Mdi  aiil  MtfeSsion 
of  <<&kivaied  land  on  the  leaven  fatftiSr 

'  And  should  the  new  tajt^s  pairtly  fail  at  fifst  €9  mAa  gefMiRiy 
cBinkiutioti  oi  the  public  incomey  a  leaveil  iM  (the  onl^  M0  thtfi 
imposed}  4A  one  shUKng  p<^bflp$  oA  every^  Umek.  oott^e  vtm/ms^ 
*nd  two  ^hilliiigs  M  each  fr^ehoM  might  mote  dtati  stipply  the 
deficien^yi  ifid  b^  Aoubtle«s  tom^wA  as  a^  v«ry  Misorittbk  i$M« 

.  '  In  addition  to  a  toao,  a  fm^d  might  be  formed  for  the  bmlding,  &c^  of 
file  teaven  plan,  by  appropriating  a  coih^enient  part  df' the  parish  levy,  (on 
an  average  of  three  years)  t<»  be  judged  of  by  two  magistrates  or  sessioos: 
the  second  year  the  levies  might  probabKr  b6  reduced  fSlri  fourth,  and  con- 

ilnue  annually  diiftinishing,  as  the  leaven* pf an  advartcetf,  Until  a  very  ttfilh^ 
cvy  might  be  iutf  cisnt,  in  additl6n  to  th6  fttttds  tttyih  beque^?,  Ac  (Which 
tre  to  be  ibund  in  m.st  parishes)  itr  tfi«^t  thie  ftxigehci^s  6t  those  pAii^h^ 
loners,  who  could  not  be  hnn^edmtely  beiXtfit^  t^  tM  Leavite  plan. 
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tribution  to  a  state  for  furnishing  the  po<^  with  so  many  perma* 
nent  comforts,  unequalled  enjoyments,  and  placing  them  in  so 
respectable  a  situation  as  to  be  enabled  to  do  it. 

Neither  would  the  waste  lands,  that  must  on  this  plan  be  sold 
in  some  parts  to  supply  die  want  in  others,  operate  otherwise  than 
in  favour  of  the  opulent  landholders  greatly  ;  as  the  quantity  of 
land  sold  or  exchanged  would  exceed  the  cultivated  acrep  %o 
exchanged  or  sold,  besides  the  compensation  made  to  them  by  the 
reduction,  possibly  the  annihilation  of  poor's  rates,  &c.  So  that 
the  opulent  classes,  as  many  as  might  make  purchases,  ought  not 
to  complain  of  being  unreasonably  abridged  :  although  nuuiy 
would  unavoidably  be  debarred  from  it,  who  might  like  to  posaass 
the  latent  advantages,  by  which  alone  the  unhappiness  of  the 
poor,  and  the  heavy  burden  on  the  public  could  be  relieved* 
And  surely  such  national  blessings  are  cheaply  obtained,  when 
diey  proceed  not  from  the  purse  of  the  individual,  or  the  pubUc» 
but  only  from  what  avarice  might  desire  to  grasp,  at  the  expence 
of  that  justice f  which  is  due  to  another  order  of  society. 

Neither  can  the  danger  of  increasing  patronage  and  iif^teme 
of  ministers^  these  cottages  ami  lands  of  paupers  acquuring  no 
vote,  be  objected,  should  bad  men  ever  succeed  our  happily 
enlightened  temperate  upright  ones,  or  the  royal  prerogative  be 
extmiedj  should  the  still  greater  calamity  befal  the  country  of 
ever  lamenting  the  want  of  z,  patriot  king  /  such  as  in  mercy  we 
are  still  blest  widi  i  but  above  every  oth^  danger,  free  from  die 
agency,  in  every  period^  of  that  Hydraj  the  jobber  in  moi^d 
stocky. 
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PROGRESS   OF  TAXATION, 


WITH 


A  NEW  PLAN 


FINANCE. 


BY  STEPHEN  PELLET,  M.  D. 


pii  quibus  imperium  est  aniroanim 

Sit  mihi  fas  audita  loqui,  sit  numine  vestro 
Pandere  tiss  ^t&  teir^  ct  caligine  n^ersas. 


Semper  egp  auditor  taBttmiy  nunquani  sed  repanam* 
Never  despair. 


[ORIGINAL.] 

1817. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  AIDS, 


IVj UCH  has  bees  said  of  tbe cuai^es  of  tho^m^t  ^f^ess^  and  ^ 
the  means  most  likely  to  relieve  it.  Yet  they  are  both  so  extensive 
that  the  subject  is  far. from  being  exhausted  j  and  it  is  certainly  ^ 
deserving  of  the  most  serious  as  well  as  cool  consideration. 

It  is  most  true  that  the  transition  from  a.  state  of  war  to  a 
general  peace,  has  been,  the  occasion  of  gTeat  distress,  to  namerous 
individuals  who  were  supported  by  employment  in  the  various 
manufactures  which  supplied  the  government  with  the  implements 
of  war.  Gun  makerSj^  swoxd.  cutlers,  iron  and  bras^. manufacturers 
in  general.  Harness  makers,  clothiers,  drapers,  and  tailors; 
shoe  makers  and  hatters  ;  hosiers,  &c.  must  miss  greatly  the  work 
required  to  supply  the  soldi^s  aqm^  di^t^anded,  with  clothing  and 
other  necessaries.  The  provision  merchants  losing  the  contracts 
which  enabled  them  to  employ  so  .ipauy  hands,  must  now  not 
only  give  up  this  profitable  business,  but  discharge  an  immense 
number  of  clerks  and  labourers  of  every  description.  And  the 
immense  number  of  soldiers  and  sailors  discharged  must  be  a  great 
burden  to  the  country  till  some  ritber  employment  can  be  found 
for  them.  The  reduction  of  the  navy  must  equally  affect  all  the 
trades  connected  with  it,  carpenters,  smiths,  rope-makers,  sail» 
makers,  &c. 
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•Our  miHttny  aad  mmal  expenfliMre,  iiofP«v«r  Iwrd  it  pvesMiA 
tip6n  the  coantry  in  'general,  Crem  the  taxes  imposed  to  fvoamk 
the  necessary  mpplies ;  itifi  it  enabled  im  to  extend  o«r  trjdk 
to  such  an  immeiise  amantit^  as  to  tndemnify  a  considwrjMt 
portion  of  the  community  by  the  profits  they  obtained,  einm  m 
departments  not  connected  with  the  war  expetioes.  We  possess 
•dabnosttbe  trade  of  die  woi4d«  But  peaoe  ha«  brcdoen  up  '9m 
monopoly.  America,  France,  Belgium,  Spain,  Germany  mat, 
«ren  Ibassia  prdi^wt  the  importation  of  se^^eral  'df  our  ninrafac* 
lms»  aamd  rcrol  some  of  them,  so  as  to  Miderscftl  iit  in  fomgn 

Catur^  tfaerefese  -vnmder  ihat  smce  the  peace  die  poet^s  rste  h 
maxmed  Irosniei^  to  ten  miilioiwf  Certainly,  we  'most  ^tom 
that  AepcMe  has  teougfct  «n  increase  of  two  milNons*  Bat  nam 
«cq««stion  arises,  isrfait  imoreased  die  anmniat  from  two  aaUlIoas 
to  eight,  during  the  forogress  zjf  tbe  war  ? 

^JiSte  etpenoes  'of  ^  war  increasing  every  year,  requiwd  ^Mi 
inciwxseofTereniieito  support  it.  That  increase  of  revenue* cogli 
Dfilylieiproccnredhya  prtfportionabte  increase  of  taxes.  ISm^ 
ttxet  Mrere^tther  direct  m  personal,  or  indirect  ^pon  goods  or 
laxuries*  The  direct  taxes  were  immediately  ibh  and  lesactted 
dieidiipoBftble  hi60iiie«of  ihdhriduals;  tihe  indirect  taxes  increased 
thott  expenses  lin  ponmding  for  die  objects  of  taxation,  and  conts^ 
ifuttidy  lessened  thoir  ability  to  provide  those  aitieles  irfiich'were 
VDtSflnnedktdy  t^tredi  anfl  'lessened  their  comforts,  if  ^they  dit 
inrhitrendi  upon  their  necessary  SHbsistence.  Indireot  taxation 
Itwwwifem  a^boondaty.  Goods  mary  be  tamed  till  the  iprioe  is 
beyond 'die  rreaoh*  of  the  u«ial  consumer,  till  they  are  a  luxury  to 
a^snuU  nttmber  of ^ealdiy  purchasers,  tivho  still  enjoy  them ;  bot 
At  pdbRc'who  "^supported  the  sale,  and  consumption,  must  gi»e 
dmhAip,  or  iise^hem  sparingly*,  and  the  business  then  sufibrs, 
aad^dienevenue  {nrofluced  Icsseiis,  instead  of  being  raised.  The 
next^esotfrce  of  the  imance  is  then  a  poll  tax  or  a  tax  wpon 
pniyetty  or^pon  incdme. 

A^  tak  lian.fcattBy  be  ifuHyxdlected  ;  and  if  die  wholepopw* 
klien.do  not  pay  it,  k  is  ino  Ibngarpisoductive.  Unless  it is' very 
imaU,)k  oaomoc  any^way^heariMaimed  i  and  if  it  is  tcfw  jenon^  to 
be  MtMnrtheiAiltty  of  :die  vriiole  ^sopuktion,  it  mx>uld  hardlyipajr 
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At  axpiense .  of  cdlectioii,  aad  the  aiUkioiial  ckarget  Cor  pre^nl^ 
ing  eTasion  and  punishing  defaulters.     It  mutt  tiberefare  be  bid 
«tt  diatrictsasd  parishes  and  coUeetedaccotdtng  fo  tke  aUiity  of 
ibe  sufieress :  it  becomes  an  income  tax,    Heze  is  the  sumn&t^ 
id  financial  ingenuity* 

.  At  first  sight  it  seen^  but  fair  that  erery  person  should  pay 
necording  to  his  ability  to  the  support  of  the  gOTernment  fsi  die 
mtntry* 

«  Many  persons  of  good  ability,  it  was  Ssdd,  escaped  thereach  ^ 
msMum  (  and  had  clear  incomes  from  the  f unds,  from  mortgages^ 
and  6om  profits  in  trade,  whereas  the  landed  property  was  subject 
$o  thet  hiid  tax  and  all  indirect  assessments ;  and  die  tenant  to 
iiii»  and  poor's  rate»  All  that  is  very  true,  but  k  is  unavoidabhi 
naloi^as  the  unequal. division  of  property  continues  to  ^xisti 
dmd  it  cannot 'be  prevented*  Bftit  an  equal  proportion  of  a  man^ 
income  is  not  an  equal  taxation  of  his  property  aocording  to  hia 
iftbifity  :  it  increases  in  severity  and  oppresdon  in  inverse  pro^or-> 
itoi  o£  dhe  person's .  income.  The  nnan  who  has  one  hundred 
d&ousand  or  fifty  thousand  a  year,  feels  no  inconvenknce  by  payb^ 
a  tax  of  ten  or  five  thousand.  He  only  has  so  much  lest  to 
jmcttmulate  and  increase  his  capital* 

i  The  man  who  has  tea  thot^and  or  five  thousand  a  y^nr  mmf 
4>ear  a  tax  of  one  thousand  or  five  huncbred  by  the  redu<^oa  xA  a 
iew.  luxuries:  but  even  he  becomes  less  aUeto  provi^  het^lter 
Jfor  the  ediicatiim  and  maintenance  of  his  family — a  thousand,  or 
Jhre  hundred  pounds  might  portion  a  daughter,  purchase  a  com^ 
Suasion  for  a  son,  or  settle  him  in  a  counting  house  or  a  resptOh 
^aiilt  office^  AU  this  must  now  be  done  by  rettendmieitt 
jm  the  fanuly  expendkure:  retrenchments  in  luxuries  indeed^ 
faut  such  luxuries  as  fcMr  n»iny  years  had  been  enjoyed  by  hfo 
jE»mily  and  men  of  his  station,  who  were  accustomed  to  establish^ 
jsnmts.crf^  town  and  country  houses,  carriages,  horses  and  servants;. 
:,  As  the  income  lessens,  the  privation  increases :  the  tax  upcm  a 
man  of  two  or  three  thousand  a  year  is  equal  to  the  expence  of  a 
•carriage*  If  he  kept  two,  he  must  give  up  one.  If  he  keeps  a 
farriage  he  must  give  up  smne  of  his  saddle  iiorses.  If  he  Ims  a 
tfannly  to  pnmdefor,  he  must  perhaps  give  i^  his  town  or  countfji 
fiause.  He  is  lowered  a  degree  in  the  sealQ  in  wl»ch  he  used  «> 
move  \  still  he  is  told  he  gives  up  a  part  to  save  the  remainder,  vo 
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pgcttct  thecbttgtiy  andHAnsfllf  ftom  rnnaaoa  or  niin.  IdbmM, 
}m  gives  up  bvt  hixuiitt. 

Bttt^o  the  man  of  a  thousand  or  five  hundred  a  year,  a  tax  of 
cme  hu^idred  or  fifty  begins  to  be  a  serious  object.  It  he  frugal 
or  saving  he  must  give  up  the  fruits  of  his  economy,  or  stfll 
lessen  his  expenditure.  Does  he  spend  his  income  with  pei^i^ 
a.  prospect  of  further  increase  i 

He  must  retrench  in  earnest  and  deprive  himself  of  tmaxf 
oecoforts,  do  kss  for  his  family,  still  less  for  his  friends ;  and 
virv  with  increasing  alarm,  the  uncertMnty  of  human  enjoyaMnas» 
Bttft  ao  .mrudi  must  be  paid  to  preserve  social  orders  we  must  all 
put  our  'dioulder  to  the  wheels  gendemen  must  support  one 
another.  The  struggle  is  severe^  but  success  will  soon  cfaver  IM^ 
and  then  our  burthens  may  be  relieved.  : 

.  .  jBcit  when  the  burden  b  laid  oo  men  of  two  or  three  Imndsed  a 
f  efav^  how  much  more  grievous  is  a  de£dcation  of  twwftf  w 
dUaty  pounds  ? 

ibid  this  deficiency  is  not  only  felt  by  thed),  but  by  AeTaiJMii 
tradesmen  wiA  whom  they  dealt,  and  the  manufacturer  of  the 
goodtf  they  no  l<Miger  can  affi^rd  to  consume. 
.  From  this  general  view  of  puUic  afiairs,  it  must  evid^Niy 
j^ipear,  that  the  country  suffers  great  distress,  which  is  progressively 
Inereasifig,  and  threatens  some  danger. 

.  Is  the t  progress  rapid?  Is  the  danger  great?  Can  the  ont  bt 
«temmed^  the  other  averted  ?  Are  there  any  resources  left  ?  Is  the 
jconstitution  safe  ?  Can  the  government  stand  the  crisis  ?  In  the 
present  circumstances  such  questions  will  arise,  and  force  theaa- 
ji^es  on  our  considera^ioni  however  long  we  may  have  endeav^iur* 
^•d*t»  drive  them  from  our  thoughts,  to  pursue  uninterrupted  oar 
msttal.  enjoyments,  exult  over  momentary  success,  and  di^un  of 
i^oture  greatness,  power,  and  dominion. 

yff  h^t^  is  every  thing  lost  ?  are  we  totally  ruined  ?  I  think  vfit ; 
Ji  am,  neither  an  sdarmist,  nor  a  jacobin.  I  am  neither  ^raid  of  being 
iqUed;  and  robbed  by  a  mob  of  rebels,  nor  do  I  think  an  unlawful 
4t^ppj|sion  of  ministers  when  they  take  wrong  measureSf  wcudd 
Zf^liilt  their  successors  wiser  or  the  eo^titution  more  secure. 
.'fJi^a  doubt-much  mischief  |ias  been  don/e^  but  we  are  not  withr 
.<iutk.  remedy.  The  resources  ctf  the  country  have  been  ex^rtipfif 
intrenched  upon  \  but  they  are  inexhausttble^and  like  the  Phoenix^ 
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M^  .  (hmiJHifl^val  Jids^  . 

i^ltirf^AM;  otiAt  oim  Jiihf9»  MMliik  ikt  "^t^^  ^»i  mtrnkibm 
with  confusion  those  who  are  already  exulUQg  k  Aw  doitmetipA*: 
.Wten  Afi  pht  'wm  idoj^^  hj  mkiA  ^  Miti«itel  d^t  is 
ff9J^\}si^wtc\m^wwm  ?ho[vm9^,  ikm^  fitted  wiA  jdifadM 
kta^yiii^  '•iidbi  a  f)oiir«er6i}  oogtue  ahouU jbe  W^ug^  f ox^wrd^  ii<li^ 
ei|liilf  ike  fnost  usgent  daager,  <:citiftiftefl  tKomaehrtS'widi  the  iisA 
that  if,  after  all,  the  ministers  were  4ii»titSM^  joul  lAiek  penaon* 
io  idbmg^r,  the  g9ver»d»eit,  at  iJiey  tcalkd  >d«n>  might  tell 
friwit^  tilook  *wiks  \xi  tdbe  haaris  <f  ihe  ^i^nwIsttQiecs^  aad  ^epfkf 

Ai^jSWPBe  ide^  nQciirted  te  diom^  as  to  ttcf  ettugp«e  flefgromMit. 
lf£isfopeiras(no  longer  :$]ife  for  il^em,  dMsy^xnig^  ivdiove  ^«i^ 
^^Afttr  ^wealth  and  fswer^nb^tei^  fi«B!»Us,  but  tto  Bengal  or 
to  Ceylon,  and  make  the  eak  ^e  seal  qf  empisei. 
j;  3Btemiiieessa»tght<be  jlajas,  ooMMn^ 

fdid  ndbedieiit  pop»htinii>  fweiild  jnejbtce  «t  the  bapimess  rttf  f 
tegular  well  established  ^vernment  %  and  Great.  SbntGun  vfii^ 
dbifeii^r  itsetf;  dinide  itself  jigatnjntoiieptarchies^  dans  tortiibes, 
iiibeoomea  faroaance  of  Fcaoce  orof  Ibusia. 

No.  I  am  no  alarmist.  ^I9iis  is  so  plan  of  none*  I  im^ 
ftofuxi:miay  country,  andiaupp^rt  and  preserve  its  oonslitiition. 
;  ^*W^,l>ttt4*«ays  another  ^larmiat,  i^hat^s  to  be  done?  must  we 
come  to  a  general  bankruptcy,  ^punge  off  l!he  national  debt,  and 
im^  -«:  %^st,  ihe  bmded  interest  ?  No.  That  is  ^ot  my  plan ; 
f  WM  befffitliful  to  Ae  national  creditor,  and  protect  the  widows 
i«ll  ^pbatw  in  the  ^oyment  of  iheir  ammifies  and  Ae  free 
tttwrfer'ef'theSr  «tack.  . 

'When  I  speak  of  sflatmistsl  anfi  iiot  presenring  'fietStious  <ta^ 
hrt^ersl  It  has  been  theifashien  ^rflate  ^ears  to  call  the  -wHigsi 
Ae^opposition,  Mr.  Fox  and  'hid  fi^nd^,  atarmi^ts,  as  if  .they  fnid 
groundless  fears  for  the  safety  of  i^e  coddtitutaon.  But  alaim^ 
"ists  «pe  oFa  *mueh  'cMer  date.  The  tories  a  hundred  years  ago  and 
librd  Bohngbroke  ^  tferir  Ivead,  uirere  most  riolent  dedaimeA 
«ga1ntt*the  national  ifebt,  and  a  standing  army  to  support  it.  I^ 
4hc  year  1752,  Mr.  Tlume,  who  had  been  under  secretary  u€ 
state, -aW  secretary  to  Ae  -English  ambassador  at  Paris,  who  nmrit 
ii«T«r  been  in  the  secrets -of  governmetat-aiid  couW  not  be  siT^ect* 
«<  iff^atsaff?efion,^lr«dy^tittfcipatfed'^  possfbiKty  of  goventaiette 
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'>«%£  ^Wiged  to  seize  for  th^  public  service,  the  money  lying  at 
the  ^xchequ^  ready  for' the;  discharge  of  the  quatteHy  Bitere^t. 
The*conse<juence  of  which  would  be  as  he  thought,  notwitfis^nd- 
ing  the  most  solemn  protestations  of  its' being  immediately  reptec- 
ed,  Ae  whole  fabric,  already  tottering^  would  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  bury  thousands  in  its  ruins.  So  he  thcfught.  And  I  in  tnfth 
think  he  was  really  an  alarmist.  I  have  no  doubt  thaf  whfen  -Mn 
Pitt  was  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power>  possessing,  or  s^p^riiig 
to  possess  the  confidence  of  the  natidn,  when  the  S  per*  cent  fell 
to  47  ;  if  in  March  he  had  come  to  Parliament  and  said  thaV  Ae 
exigency  of  the  times  required  that  the  money  ready  to  pay  the 
April  dividend  should  be  applied  to  purposes  essentially  Aec^sAry 
to  the.  safety  of  the  empire  5  the  stockholders  would  have^btoi 
satis^ed  with  promissory  bills  Or  debentures  payable  the  Oct. 
*  following  Y'^ithout  interest ;  that  tlieSe  debentures  woi^ld  have  been 
received  as  ready  money,  in  payni^nt  of  all  tents^  mortgages,  debts, 
&c.  arid  that  for  more  pressing  occasions,   the  bank  would  have 

,  discounted  them,  at  the  rate  of  51;  per  cent  pet  annum,  this  I  have 
no  doubt  of :    and  more  than  that,   if  these  debentures  had  bfeen 

^  te^emed  before  the  Oct;' dividend  "becarfie  dufe,  the  same  opera- 
tion of  finance  might  be  repeated,  if  the  eitigency  rcftumed.*^  This 
nowever  IS  rid  plan  of  iriiiie. '  I  am  only  supposing  what  Mr.  t^itt 
might  have  done,  '  --   :     .  ^  „  ,i       :  .j 

A  bold  riieasure  occurred  to  me  some  time  since  to  relieve  the 
country  from  the  pressure  of  the  liationil  debt.  ^  But 'I  *  dt>  %ot 
recommend  it  now.  t  will  ohlv  riiention  it  as  an  iiistince  ol^hat 
exertions  may  be  suggested.     It  was  to  ware  the  magic  'totf  of 

.,^Wwer  over  the  national  debt,  and  by  a' mighty  fiat;   dedaife*.that 

^.  the  ieverat  stocks  of  which  it'  consisted,  were  changed  hito  iinnui- 
Jies  of  26  years'  duration;  and  at  the  e^^iration'  of  that-ji^od 
cease  and  deterriiirie^    Upon  siich  a  declaration',  the  prite  trf  stSckt 

.^  would  have  a  sudden  fall,  from. which  howevet  they  would  ibon 
in  a  great  measure  recover  •  and  the  value  would  bear  sonte  pro- 
|K)rtion  to  the  time   the  annuities  had  to  run.     The  aimUitints. 

»  X^^^  continue  to  receive  their  usual  income,  Ae  bpetatSon  of 
me  sinking  iFund  would  be  riiost  wonderfully  accelerated,  but  %till 

J  ,??^  •    ''.^g^late  and  moderate  the  fall :  and  various  provisions  %nd 

,,,f^incationg  might  be  suggested,  to  relieve  classes  or  individuals 
NdXVII.'    ^^  ^'Pa:m!    '      ^' VOL.  IX.  '    Q 
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wbo  miglit  be  severely  afFected  by  the  consequences :  new  chan- 
nels for  the  employment  of  capital  &c.  all  subjects  which  I  need 
not  now  enter  upon*  as  I  do  not  propose  the  plan  at  present. 

The  interest  of  the  national  debt,  and  the  expences  of  the 
vdrious  departments  of  administration,  is  mostly  paid  by  taxes 
laid  on  the  landed  ai^d  commercial  property  of  the  country.  These 
taxes  of  course  increase,  as  the  national  debt  and  the  public 
expenditure  are  increased;  and  a  period  must  arrive  when  the 
burden  is  so  great  as  to  injure  the  agriculture  and  commerce, 
which  support  it,  and  the  machine  of  government  is  in  danger  of 
stopping,  from  the  obstruction  of  its  moving  powers.  When  die 
taxes  upon  any  commodity  are  so  high  as  to  leSsSen  the  sale  or 
circulation  of  it,  further  taxation  is  unproductive  and  useless. 
When  the  land  and  its  occupiers  are  taxed  till  it  affords  no 
long;er  sufficient  to  pay  the  labour  of  cultivation  and  the  rent  to 
the  landlord,  taxation  again  must  stop,  and  the  government  is  in 
danger  either  of  breaking  its  faith  with  the  public  creditor,  or  of 
wanting  an  income  sufficient  to  pay  the  stipulated  salaries  of 
its  own  servants  j  which  is  equally  a  breach  of  faith. 

In  this  situation  the  government  has  no  alternative,  but  to 
lessen  the  bulk  of  the  national  debt,  reduce  the  weight  of  the 
taxes,  or  decrease  its  expenditure. 

A  tax  upon  income  may  no  doubt  relieve  the  difficulties  of  ihe 
government ;  but  if  extended  to  the  dividends  paid  to  the  stock- 
l^lder,  it  is  a  breach  of  public  faith,  which  in  trading  concerns 
would  be  called  an  act  of  bankruptcy  j  and  if  compulsive  would  h© 
tyrsmny.     It  therefore  cannot  be  resorted  to. 

But  a  sinking  fund  h^  existed  for  some  years,  which,  however 
burdensome  by  the  taxes  which  support  itj  is  the  test  of  the  ability 
of  the  country ;  and  an  important  resource  when  extraordinary 
difficulties  Srise. 

The  time  is  come  at  last  when  we  can  look  to  it  for  a  liberal 
supply. 

Let  one  hundred  millions  of  the  national  debt  be  cancelled  by 
the  commissioners,  and  a  corresponding  sum  of  five  millions  be 
taken  off  from  the  most  pressing  taxes  on  malt,  leather,  salt>  &c. 

But  let  the  commissioners  continue  laying  out  the  interest  of 
what  remains  in  their  hands,  in  the  purdiase  of  stock,  till  they 
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have  increased  it  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  and  then  can* 

eel  fifty  millions  more. 

In  the  mean  time  let  the  bank  of  England  be  required  to  advance 
a  loan  of  ten  millions  without  interest,  for  five  years. 

Let  ten  millions  be  raised  by  a  new  loan,  upon  short  annuities 
of  twenty  years  :  and  repeat  this  operation  every  year,  as  long  as 
the  exigency  of  the  state  requires  it,  and  the  public  will  subscribe 
to  it. 

In  the  course  of  twenty  years,  a  debt  of  two  hundred  millions 
would  indeed  be  contracted  :  but  it  would  either  be  lessened  by 
ten  millions  every  succeeding  year :  or  if  kept  up  by  successive 
loans  would  afford  a  ready  employment  for  floating  capital. 

Of  the  ten  millions  raised  thus  by  annuities,  six  niillions  might 
be  added  to  the  interest  produced  by  the  sinking  fund,  which 
would  be  enabled  in  little  more  than  three  years  to  pay  off  fifty 
millions  of  the  capital  of  the  national  debt,  and  relieve  the  country 
of  taxes  to  the  amount  of  the  interest  of  that  sum.  Itie  four  re- 
maining millions  to  be  applied  to  the  general  exigencies  of  the  go- 
vernment, as  for  some  specific  purposes  hereafter  to  be  mentioned. 

Having  now  raised  five  and  twenty  millions  foi  the  immediate 
relief  of  pressing  exigency,  and  I  believe  it  may  he  done ;  I  pro- 
ceed to  the  means  of  lessening  that  exigency :  and  that  must  be 
effected  by  retrenchment. 

This  I  know  is  in  progress,  but  it  is  not  proceeding  Mrith  suffi- 
cient vigour. 

It  18  not  necessary  to  be  a  military  man  to  know  that  the  artny 
may  bear  a  considerable  reduction,  and  jet  be  equal  to  the  support 
of  the  state. 

Let  three  companies  or  troops  be  struck  off  from  every  regiment: 
and  let  every  regiment  of  a  single  battalion  be  joined  to  another  of 
the  same  description,  under  the  command  of  one  jpolone],  the  lieu- 
tenant colonels  of  each  regiment  managing  the  concern  under  his 
inspection. 

As  to  numbers,  fifteen  thousand  men  ought  to  suffice  for  Eng« 

land.    Suppose  three  thousand  foot  guards,  two  thousand  horse, 

five  thousand  dragoons,  and  five  thousand  foot.    If  a  greater  fprce 

.  was.'  any  where  wanted,  call  forth  the  yeomanry  in  every  county. 
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Tolonteers  in  every  town.     In  the  metrppolljf,^city  light  horsey 
.  ^j^tKln#t«^l|Hitp^tp»^fe8tmin8ter  loyal  vdlunteers,  &c.^ 

They  might  ^Jcept  embodied  at  a  small  expense,  ready  to  be 
€^4  in-line  of  need. 
f^^  Thi:ee  thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand  dragoons,  would  pro^ 
,M^^J  be  a  sufEcient  protection  for  Scotland:  the  loyalty  of  the 

country  might  be  trusted  upon  any  unforeseen  emergency, 
pr..  rFiye,  t^iousand  foot  and  as  many  dragoons  ought  to  be  suRjcienc 
.,  (qx  Irelai^d.  .  Volunteers  and  yeomanry  might  be  kept  in  readiness, 
if.ei^er.jr^quired. 

And  ,^hy  employ  even  so  large  a  force  ?    to  protect  the  rere- 

•pw  ?  to  fireyeiit  insurrection  ? 

,/  ;^  Jtlere  ^yoluRie?- might  ^  be  written*    I  shall  say  but  one  word* 

^.-It  WJ^gb  tinxcjt  8hou}d  be  taken  into  the  most  serious  .considef»- 

^.  iiqn,  vhf  t;{ier  lowering  the  duties  on  distilleries  and  many  other 

J  .;/iC^Q^^  wfould  not  prevent  both  the  smuggling,  and  disposition  to 

^^^>e|lip%  :  ,1%^  WOUI4  be  well   worth  considerin|r  again  whether  an 

Fv^Wjl^Wt^^^l'^igipVis   liberty  wpuld   not  unite  all  sects  in  loyalty  to 

^..^e^OyetT^f;^  which  gaye  th^m  equal  protection.    Let  classes  be 

^^iiref , . afl4\ in^ividugU  kept  to  their  duty.     Let  them  be  all  equally 

«^:^ipiji^^tp^ii,xil,erppioyments,  no  oaths  but  allegiance  and  fidelity 

to  the  trust  reposed  in  them.    Let  Ireland  be  as  much  an  integrant 

.:MpaTtoC,AQ  «nip4r^  and  withtjhe  fullest  privileges,  a^  one  of'qur 

own  counties,   abolish  every  prohibition,  every  restraint,  in  the 

^f  ^,.3y.^^chf2|  coQidyCft^thei  saving^*  in  ^he  military  establishment,  and 

ill  the  excise  and  customs  would  be  immense. 

,-^«^4rhe  Ta^ipus  . board?,  ar^  ajkfady  ^ undergoing a^seveje  scrutiny, 

i  r  iowever  hard  it  .may  be  to.  the  individuals  whose  income  is  lessen- 

ffi^jfif  ^3)f^  ()ff,,,^l|e  .yyprk  must^.gq  on;  useless  places  must  be 

^  ^|t|i|ll^)i^4>.4^gh  .,s^aries  reduced,  negligence  disgraceil,  peculation 

restrained,  dishonesty  severely  punished. 

^  ^^  ^fltmfs.,t(^  ^H^  ,has  been  said  ^ab9Ut  enormous  sinecures. 

f  J[;ji%»jui]9}?^y  pl{  ?uch  large  ^salaries  is,  no^  very  great^  in|  &jeir  at- 

^  ^i^}\^f^^  aipcioi^it  J^ut  a  s^all^  p^rt  of  the  national  exnenditufe. 

,,,li[pst;#, .t}i^ij^,yfere.^|iot^<^^^^^      on  pu^ose^to^ennM 

but  are  chiefly  arising  from  a  percentage  upon  sums  expended  by 


-M«v' 
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•    '.^     'V       w  i  ^     r4-r 

die  goyemment,  and  which  (gready  increased  by  the  exertioiit  of 
a  lon^  protracted  v^t)  have  gradually  ar&c!A  id  their' ptfe§tfn(itfrfc ' 

prisang  amount.  '       '    ' 

Let  the  holders  of  such  places,  who  by  their  savings  may  have 
amassed  large  fortunes,  think  or  the  contrast  between  fhcfii^  situa- 
tiorl  ind  that  of  those  >»^ho  have  been  ruined  by  tontribnting  so 
long  to  the  riches  they  have  accumulated.  If  they  seriously  re- 
fetfupon  the  Invidiousness  of  their  situation,  they^wffl  b^  1th* 
first  to  offer  a  considerable  retrenchment  of  their  incomes^  ts  M 
atonerhent  to  theli'  suffering  country.  *      -     . 

'%ese  sinecures  however  are  but  a  trifle  when  compared  with 
the  expences  of  the  boards  of  custom  and  excise,  and  thd'-iftilitttry^ 
fdrce  required  to  support  their  operations.  Here  indeed  tettendi-^ 
mcnt  should  be  made  with  no  sparing  hand.  WbuM  hot  th^U>W^ 
tifiig  the  duties  upon  many  artScles  be  a  much  better  ^pr^i^nllW 
cff's'muggling  thanf  the  armies  of  officers  and  soldiers  no^  eiiiii 
]tfoyed  ?^  Would  not  the  fair  trader  be  supported  ^  and  the  refeml^ 
beriefited  ?  *  ;•'.::..:. 

'  ITie  system  of  prohibitions  itself,  is  of  very  doubtful  use,  as  a 
national  advantage.    Why  should  the  people  at  large-  be  ft)rce* 
to  pay  high  prices  for  home  made  goods,  which  can  be  had  cheapet 
froin  abroad  ?  What  will  you  say,  will  you  benefit  fbreignerSi'  and 
min  your  countrymen  ?  But  is  the  whole  nation  to  sufier,  in  ord^ff  ■ 
t6   force  the  profits  of  traders  and  manufacturers?  Surely  the 
buyers,  who  are  far  the  greatest  number,  ought  to  be  allowed  'k6 
ihate  the' most  of  the  pittance  that  is  left  them  after  contr^ifting 
to  the  necessary  burthens  of  the  state.     What  is  true  in  one  coun* 
try  IS  true  of  ail,  and  a  general  grievance  miybe  turned  to  a 
general' advantage.     Here  indeed  is  a  noble  object  for  a  cbtigress. 
Ye  mighty  statesmen,  ye  venerable  sages,  who  from  the  various 
cabinets  which  you  directed,  have  planned  the  military  measures 
wKch  liberated  Europe,  \trho  have  restored  legitimate  Sovercfghs, 
given'new  constitutions,  new-modelled  kingdoms  as'  well  a«'  pno- 
finces,  remind   your  masters — I  am  wrongs — they  need  not  be 
reminded — ^their  enfightened  minds  know  well,-  that  their  tru^ 
greatness  and  powfer  will  be  besf  advanced  by  ^romofing^fhe  haps- 
finess,  and  increasing  the  comforts  of -their  stibjects.     And  here 
our  Btitish  diplbmitlsts  wh6  claith'Sb  grWt  'a'  share  in'  thbMato 
sSccessTuT  oi^eHK5nis,'ou^t  to  haVe  th6  ;greatfes^Muehce-hi  olT- 
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tainiag  commercial  treaties  that  may  relieve  other  liiDgdoms  as 
well  as  their  own,  from  the  most  severe  consequences  of  fiscal  re- 
gttbtions. 

It  is  a  most  intricate  problem  and  most  difficult  of  practical  solu- 
tion, how  much  a  government  may  raise  for  its  support,  and  yet 
leave  tihje  people  sufficient  comforts,  to  continue  to  bear  a  part 
in  upholding  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  state,  and  remain  a  great 
as  well  as  a  happy  nation.  But  if  the  resources  necessary  to  keep  up 
national  industry  are  diminished,  the  state  will  suffi*r  in  its  vitals, 
its  strength  will  be  rapidly  impaired,  and  its  future  exertions  es- 
8aitially  impeded,  and  its  relative  consequence  lessened,  in  com- 
petition with  other  governments  more  wisely  administered.  It  is 
tberefofre  of  the  utmost  importance  when  unusual  exertions  have 
nude  any  considerable  impression  upon  the  national  resources, 
that  the  injury  njay  be  speedily  and  effectually  remedied.  In  this 
respect  all  the  powers  of  Europe  have  more  or  less  been  sufferers, 
end  are  equally  interested  in  providing  means  to  heal  the  wounds 
which  have  been  inflicted.  None  can  be  more  effectual,  than  a 
well  regulated  friendly  commercial  intercourse  between  them, 
shackled  as  little  as  possible  by  any  unnecessary  restraints. 

Supposing  even  that  the  state  of  society  and  the  usual  intercourse 
between  the  nations  of  Europe  could  not  yet  adrnit  of  a  free  and 
unrestrained  communication :  it  might  be  gradually  improved  by 
experimental  treaties. 

For  instance  a  free  importation  of  wines  from  France,  Spain, 
Italf,  and  Germany,  might  be  permitted,  upon  those  countries  al- 
lowing certain  quantities  of  British  woollen  cloth,  hardware,  &c.  to 
be  annually  received  in  their  respective  countries.  The  adjustment 
might  be  attended  with  some  nicety,  but  probably  with  much  less 
difficulty  and  expence  than  tlie  present  custom  house  regulations. 

And  if  in  any  of  the  allied  countries  some  of  the  manufactures 
declined,  the  capitals  might  by  degrees  be  turned  into  other  chan- 
nels, and  the  government  indemnify  the  greatest  sufferers  by  boun» 
ties  and  gratuities,  till  order  and  security  were  restored.  Great 
Britain  however  has  still  equivalents  of  greater  value  to  offer. 
. .  In  the  course  of  a  long  and  successfjul  war,  we  have  made  seve- 
ral conquests.  Some  of  these  we  have  restored  to  their  original 
possessors.;  others  we  ^till  keep.  -  We  have  increased  ^  niunber 
of  our  colonies  to  an  enormous  extent.    Are  thejr  all  productive  to 
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themodver  pvntry  ? '  Do  tkey  ever  pay  the  expences  of  govern- 
ment and  their  defence  ?  Would  they  not  be  a  ruinous  and  into- 
lerable burden,  should  a  fre«h  war  break  out  ?  Liable  to  be  assail- 
ed on  so  many  points,  could  we  escape  receiving  severe  wounds  ? 
Even  in  time  of  peace  they  require  an  immense  military' establish- 
ment^ at  a  time  when  reductions  of  every  kind  are  necessary  to 
preserve  our  very  existence. 

Could  not  many  of  these  colonies  be  given  up  to  our  allies,  as 
equivalents  for  favourable  commercial  treaties  ?  Could  not  others 
be  made  independent  states  upon  similar  conditions  ? 

Jgnes  Sigfpositos  cineri  doloso.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  propose 
any  measure  that  would  detract  from  the  glory  of  the  British  arms, 
or  lessen  the  greatness  of  her  commerce.  May  the  monuments  of 
her  prowess  in  military  and  naval  success,  be  everlasting ;  may  her 
commerce  extend  to  the  remotest  stations  on  the  globe,  but  let 
them  not  be  paid  for  at  a  greater  price  than  they  are  wortli.  The 
military  and  naval  interests,  the  mercantile  and  the  agricultural 
concerns,  are  equally  the  objects  of  the  protection  of  govern- 
nentt  and  ought  neither  to  encroach  upon  one  another,  nor  to  dis- 
tress the  population  by  which  they  are  supported.  Should  we 
allow  the  silk  manufactories  to  supersede  the  use  of  cotton  goods, 
to  keep  the  vrorkmen  all  employed?  The  inhabitants  of  Man- 
chester think  they  have  rights  equal  to  those  of  Spitalfields. 

Should  iron  be  allowed  to  supersede  the  use  of  copper  ?  what 
would  become  of  the  miners  in  Wales  and  Cornwall  ?  a  free  trade 
is  best  regulated  by  a  free  su|^ly  of  the  wants  of  mankind.  This 
general  principle  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  strongly  expressed.  - 

Let  conmiexce  go  on  prosperously  in  its  legitimate  channels! 
Ifet  a  naval  pillar  be  a  splendid  record  of  our  naval  victories,  let 
the  Waterloo  bridge  immortalise  the  glory  of  a  Wellington ;  and 
^hen  well  directed  economy  has  healed  our  bruises,  and  our  re- 
sources are  restored,  unprofitable  colonies  held  by  uncertain  te- 
nure may  be  given  up  j  and  in  their  stead  the  thunders  of  the  Bri- 
tish navy  may  make  permanent  conquests  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tril 
ppli,  Alexandria,  and  Suez.  Candia  may  be  an  independent 
island  under  the  protection  of  Britain,  and  Constantinople  fcecome 
the  seat  of  a  christian  empire. 

*  ^Ai9  ata^  paper  on  the  finances  of  Ceylon  in  the  Asiatic  Journal, 
No.  XI. 
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,Xl^se  are  not  vain   speculations,   they  are  practical   hnj^hbre- 
inents  ;  when  the  lever  of  Archimedes  is  set   in  motion^)  'what    i«' 
conceived  in   wisdom,   will  be  executed   by  power,      ^^coriare 
aliquds.  .  .  •     . 

Questions  relating  to  agriculture,  the  circulating  medium,  and 
trade  and  manufactures,  are  attended  with  considerable  difficulty  ; 
a$  they  are  involved  in  many  perplexed  considerations,  influenced 
by  contingent  circumstances,  beyond  the  reach  of  human  foresFglit; 
and  yet  sometimes  affected  by  the  exertions  of  interested  desigh- 
ipg  men,  who,  to  further  their  own  purposes,  confuse  and  perplex 
the  plainest  arguments,  and, keep  the  public  in  the  dark, 'tin  their 
«:hernes  have  succeeded  either  in  promoting  private  advantagies,  or 
goljticil  purpose^.  And  when  thus  directed  as  a.  state  engine/ 
supported  by  party,  upheld  by  power, — who  is  able,  or  who  is 
S0I4  enough  to  unravel  the  mystery  of  iniquity  ? 
,  The  agriculture  of  this  country  has  advanced  in  a  short  period/ 
6y  a  most  rapid  progress,  to  a  high  state  of  improvement;  zad 
w):^n  sanguine,  hopes  could  fancy  no  limits  to  its  increasing  pros« 
jerityi  it  has  as  it  were  in  an  instant  been  brought  to  a  state  of 
decay^  threatening  a  total  ruin.  The  practical  knowledge  col- 
lected ^tid  extensively  diffused,  by  agricultural  societies,  encou<r 
raged  private  exertions.  Men  of  property  vested  considerable 
sums  iu  agricultural  pursuits.  The  breed  of  cattle  was  improved, 
waste  lands  were  brought  into  cultivation :  capitals  were  freely 
employed,  ip' hopes  of  conside^ahle  profits  5  higher  prices  were 
obtained,  and  many  adventurers  werf^cro^WWd  with  success.  The 
lapdholders  thinking  they  had  a  right  to  partai^of  the  general  im-^ 
prpvement,  both  cultivated  some  parts  of  their  0^1  estates  them- 
selves, and  raised  the  rents  of  their  tenants.  Tk^i"  their  turn 
increased  their  exertions.  So  many  men  of  property^^d  engag- 
ed in  the  pursuit,  that  they  acquired  a  considerable  comW'*^  ^ver 
Ihe  market,  and  could  withhold  bringing  forward  their  ]  ^^^^''^'^^^ 
aitiesi  till  the  constant  demand  raised  the  prices.  The  i«tabKdi- 
ment^of  country  banks  increased  their  resources  for  that  A^T^^^  ' 
ind  the  country  at  large  paid  a  new  and  unexpected  tax  1^^  th« 
benefit  of  the  farmer,  the  corn  dealer,  the  miller,  and  thelP'^^- 
won  merchant  i 

»    In  the  full  tide  of  this  prosperity,  an  anfiavonble  season  tl^**' 
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f^ya^ijte'crb^'oh  the  'gW)Und  i  the^tatnf  of  tcmhy isftfead  iilBv 
Hj^tiilhg- all  ov^ir'the  kiiigdoni.  FAiHien  Mrers'etioouhigedrftoi 
witfilibld  ifieir  siippfl^  frbrti  the  matkM9,  and  to  raise  their  prices^ 
economy  was  recommfehded  to  prevent  the  famhie'  that  watiantiw 
^Spated  ;  substftule^  of  e^efy  kind  w%t'^'bh>\ight  forward*  Import 
tsitidh  was  encbufaged.'-^There  wJis  no  fiininei— Every  body r^smi 
stTj^Ked,  bttt'atexbrHdiiit  p¥l<^b8i  The  Htmtti  and'  the ^  VttAm 
competed  with  them,  nrad'e'  their  f6Wiri<ft8:  bat  the'priee'xjf  labof 
Vf2k*  niiied^^  th6  pixVCvc  suffered,  ahd  the' poet's  rate  was  i  inoreas- 
ed:  The  lafidhoTder  again  raised  hiS-  r^nts,  tO  douUe  ail4  titfafa 
tte  fi>rmet^  amount.  The  farntets  who  had  been  6«ec«ssfai^wiS9» 
ly  retired  to  riijoy  their  independehce-;- and  were  sucd^td  by 
eager  projectors,  who  saw  no  end  to  supposed  improvemMiti,^  atiil 
yieSI  wifli  one  another  in  offevirig  adv^ahced  mnts*  In  the  me«i 
^ime'  the  advance  in  th^  piice  of  tifead  brought  oil  the  sam^  atai«> 
iBoii'  in  the  price  of  labor  in  all  othtfr  trades^  Whieh)  raiwd'  l3» 
jMriceof  all  kind  of  commodities,'  ahd' die' farmer  found'  that  Ut 
traces  were  ihct'^aSrt^  as  i^\^  aS  his?  profitiTv  ^*  pltHtfful 
crop^  fiffiiig  the  ma\^t^t^,  t!R^  dbuhtr^  bktifed  withholding'  tfaek  nf» 
plte^;t^Wfank^er  atf  at  oni6e,  asf  it  w^re,  wa» brought froalaffliiBMt 
iii  baVdiWptcy  ahd  fuih.  So  long  a^  they  had  any  capita*  feft^tiief 
expended  if  in  the  payrtient  6f  rent  and  taxes.  At  lost  diey  wen 
able  to  pay  neither.  Their  stock  Tl^as  seized,  their  persons  mpdm 
soAed,  xiik  farnis  untenanted,  the  labotefts  uAeiAployed. 

The  bfnc^oldef  af  hst  f^fe  th^e  pr^fd^re.  His  renl»  fail.  The 
dijtfess  of  th^  mefcafntile  clafss  rfiakes  money  so  scarce,  diath«can 
obtain  no  scf|>plles  from  mortgages.  Estates  wbieh  a  few  yeatfl 
before  were  worth  forty  years*  purchase,  have  becii  lately  otkxi^ 
at  ten.  However  tlie  lahd  remalttS.  We  are  ftt  peace  widi  aQ  tte 
world.  No  ^oreigh  armies  to  prey  upon  ov^t  substance^  Tht 
country  mky  yet  be  saved^ 

Het^  ind^  we  m^y  anxiously  look  for  means  of  prpcurilig 
indemJtiity  for  tke  jpast  and  sei;;urity  for  the  future.  Bat  tl»  first 
xxn  by  iio  ^eans  be  etpected.  The  farmer  who  has  |xi«»uwd 
Ms  C^al'i  hid  %iis  stock  seized,  lAeserted  his  fanai,  falls  witkUi 
llitfbrtiiiiite  fa^3jr  itito  theclas^  of  insolvent  pSttpers,  defmi&ig 
If^  their  dkiTjr  fitbolifr  cnr  upon  the  popr^  tkte^  for  4  subsiMBMS, 
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jBU  or  two  wkhottt  lus  retit,  is  obliged  to  bonow  upon  exoHbi-s 
tant  and  niiiK>a8  terma»  and  mortgage  (xc  sell  his  estate  to  relieve, 
himsdf  from  immediate  distress.  There  is  no  remedy.  No  bonus^, 
no  adrances  can  be  gken,  by  a  government  that  finds  it  already 
difficult  to  raise  the  most  ttecessary  sv^plies  for  the  common  exii* 
gcncieS'  of  the.  state.  The  poor's  rate  must  increase,  the  distress, 
must  continue^  tUl  employment  can  be  found  for  the  ppor^  and 
encouragement  ^o  the  farmer  to  resume  his  labours. 

for  this  purpose  we  must  retrace  the  steps  which  brou^t 
ut  to  this  emergency.  The  rents  which  had  been  raised  from  a. 
temporary  advantage  gained  by  the  farmer,  must  now  be  reduced 
till  new  tenants  can  .find  it  wortli  their  while  to  occupy  the  land. 
This  will  be  no  hardship  to  those  who  are  now  buying  estates  at 
oaeJialf  or  a  third  of  their  former  value.  But  the  old  possessors 
mult  be  contented  to  receive  their  former  incomes,  reduce  their, 
expenses  accordingly,  or  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  reduced  price  in 
the  various  articles  they  purchase. 

The  interference  of  jthe  legislature  in  regulating  the  corn  trade» 
it  c^Tery  doubtful  advantage.  The  late  bill  for  that  purpose  has 
dkfl^pointed  all  parties.  With  a  considerable  stock  in  hand  and  a 
I^entiful  though  not  a  good  conditioned  crop>  diere  cannot  be 
room  for  such  an  importation,  as  considering  the  expense  of 
fmgfat,  waste  and  loss,  to  materially  injure  the  farmer^ 

But  if  old  measures  must  still  be  pursued,  if  some  protecting 
duty  must  he  allowed,  it  surely  ought  not  to  exceed  55  or  at  most 
70  shillings  per  quarter.  The  large  capitals  still  subsisting  in  the 
hands  of  some  of  the  traders  enable  them  to  keep  the  corn  from 
the  market  when  there  is  a  f uU  supply  in  hand ;  why  should  the 
I»iblic  be  deprived  of  the  cojmpetition  which  a  free  imporution 
occasions,  and  suffer,  an  artificial  advance  in  aq  article  of  the  most 
necessary  consumption  ?  A  most  absurd,  a  most  inhuman 
idea  has  been  thrown  out  by  the  dealers,  that  if  the  maricets  were 
glutted,  the  stock  would  be  exhausted,  and  not  hold  out  till  the 
tMeceeding  harvest.  Perhaps  the  stock  in  their  hands  might  be 
aold. .  But  who  are  the  purchasers?  The  mealmen  and  the 
biokers>and  a  few  independent  families.  Would  the  people  eat 
nfort  bread,  because  it  ma^  be  cheaper  ?  Must  we  withhold  from  the 
poor  dkeir  allowaiice  of  bread,- ths^,  the  prices  may  be  kept  to  en- 
rich the,  merchant  ?    Much  has  been  said  of  the  impossibility  of  a 
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conibination  among  the  dealers  in  such  an  extensive  commo^itj' 
as  com,  as  no  firm  could  hold  a  capital  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
But  the  dealers  in  any  article  of  trade  have  a  common  interest  in 
view,  which  must  operate  without  a  direct  combination:  and  the 
qdick  and  extensive  communication  of  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
With  the  metropolis,  gives  a  constant  and  full  information  sufficient 
to  direct  their  endeavours  to  manage  the  markets  to  dieir  advati* 
tage,  unless  a  free  competition  may  be  allowed  to  give  the  public 
a  fair  chance  in  their  dealings.  This  is  not  confined  to  the  corn 
trade^  It  is  the  nature  of  all  trade  to  aim  at  monopoly.  It  is  die 
business-of  the  public  to  resist  that  effort,  by  exciting  competition. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  support  the  public  in  their  justr 
claim  to  fair  dealing  from  the  trader. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  recollection  of  the  loss  they  sustain 
by  the  insolvency  of  the  tenants,  will  make  the  landholders  fully 
sensible  of  the  precariousness  of  their  property,  which  they  were 
used  to  look  upon  as  permanent  and  unalterable.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  pay  more  attention  to  the  management  of  it  ^  be- 
ware of  distressing  their  tenants  by  oppressive  covenants,  or  oil 
the  other  hand  tempting  them  to  imprudent  exertions,  by  trusting 
them  with  farms  of  too  great  an  extent. 

This  practice,  which  seemed  to  favour  the  indolence  and  avarice 
of  the  landholder,  has  done  the  most  serious  injury  to  the  agricuk 
ture  of  the  country.  It  seemed  much  m6re  conv^nieiit  for  a 
landholder  to  have  a  few  tenants  at  500  or  lOtK)  pounds  a  year, 
than  a  greater  number  from  150  to  300*  Instead  of  having 
small  farm  houses  to  keep  in  repair,  he  might  require  his  wealthier 
tenants  to  uphold  themselves  the  premises  they  occupied :  theilr- 
supposed  property  and  the  largeness  of  their  stock,  was  a  securitjr 
for  the  payment  of  rent.  Their  property  might  also  enable  them 
to  be  at  some  expense  in  improving  the  estate,  of  which  advan- 
tage the  landlord  would  soon  have  his  share,  by  an  advance  in  the 
rent.  These  apparently  fair  speculations  have  however  ended  in 
disappointment.  Many  of  these  wealthy  tenants  wasted  their  pro- 
I*rty  by  rash  experiments  in  their  new  calling.  They  lived  in  a 
more  expensive  style  than  their  predecessors :  and  their  enjoyment 
of  fashionable  luxuries  subjected  them  to  more  extensive  taxatioii, 
which,  ever  ready  to  seize  upon  their  fxirofits,  lessened  their  ability 
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to  provide  against  losses  and  misfortun^ei^  and  at  last  exhautted 
their  resources.  The  landholder  now  regress  the  lo$s  of  his  in- 
com^,  and  if  experience  .can  make  him  wise^  will  let  his  land .  in 
small  farms  to  industrious  and  frug.jl  tenanfSj^  upon  leases  long 
^oug}i  to  make  it  .wi)rth  their  while  to  lay  out  part  of , their  sayings 
in.  gradual  but  real  improvements ;  and  upon  such  te^ms  as  niay 
enable. tli^enitg^liv^. with  comfort  aijid  jpxoyide  for  their  faimiHes. 

The  flfactuat;iojriS.'wlv.chhaYe^taken  place, in  the  price  of  grain* 
have  been .  severely,  fejlt;  by  the,  labourers  in  iill.classes,  ag  it  h^8^ 
mud^  their  u§ujij  wages  inad9.quate.tq, their  spjpnprj,  and  occasion- 
ed ntany/troublesom?  dilF^reuQes  betw.een  tl^e  .faynier  apd^.hi^  m^|i; 
and  often  thrown,  tlie  latter  u,piou  tbe  parish  fp^  that^  sjipoprt, 
which  they  could  not  obtain  from  their  employers* 

This  evil  might  be  in  a  great  measure  bbyiatjjd  or  Sjpfteped.  if 
the  lahpurjer's  w^ges,  iusteadc  of  money^  werp  paid  in  cprn.  For 
im^tiuicc,  a  la)bourer's  w^ges  might  b^  spttl^d.aj:  a  btjsij^el^  o/j  ^our 
gwr  week^  or  the  equivalent  in  money*  at  t^e^  last  rr^arket's  prici^ 
Every. maxried  labourer  sbpuld  zp  much  as  possible  h^ye.alsp  near 
Uxefarm,  a  cottage,, ytjth  a^ gatjd^;^. and,  orchard,  suffi.cient  to  keep 
t  COW»  or  at  least  a,  pig,  and  a^  ^pdSi  to  supply  him  y^ith  milk,  wA 
enable  him  to  breed  a  little  ppulti;y. 

"Whea  the  labourer  ha$  a  family,  the  wages  of  his  labour  cannot 

be.  ^u.al  to  theif  support.     The  farmer  who  employs  hiqa  ough^ 

I^Qt,  to  be  required  to  pay  him  a  higheif  salary  9,n.  acco\int  of  hi^ 

Caflftil^j  ^51  that  would  n^ake  him  end^e^vour  to  employ  none  b,^^ 

lingle  men.     The   ps^rish  ^hej^efore,  or  the  country  at  large,  *w^ 

%jc^  intefeste4  in  the  pv^s^rva^op  of  the  population,  ought  in  such 

Oi$i^.s  to  interfere  ;  aud  an  allow^]^^ e  granted  ^t  the  discretion  of 

th§  Magistrates  by  the  parish  ofl^p ^$,  as  the  wapts  of  the  labpuref 

may  require  it.     The  Jan^  ought  to  support  |hf  qultivator,     Th^ 

the  shapp  of  ta^es  for  public  exigencies  pall  for  a  parf 

of  the  l^pd  p^^n^r  or  fhp  farmer,  bu^  ,^f|<^}^g^  ^}^H  W 

:ie  labourer  ji  complete  maintenance,     jf  jhe  farmer 

td  yfiih  charges  a$  not  to  be  able  fq  p^y  hi^  ;-ent,  the 

ii^  fact  changed  hands.     TJi^e  state  is  now  really  tjie 

t  still  the  occupier  jnd  Xhf  labourer  rpust  ^e  up^ield  j 

^sources  of  the  sta^  itself  ;f  ill  faih 

t^  of  .gueeipi  ^Eli^^aJ^e^t,]^  fpr  th^^  sypflOrt  c>f  .^he  poor, 
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'QlolffiB'U8wperliapi  btijtistlf  c^ensttred,  iras '>eM^ed  upon  touhd 
'pfH^les  and  Just  Tkws»  and  has  beneficed  the  country  dutfaig 
"il>6ve'1tw6  cemuiries  5'tio' bad  test  of  its  merit.  The  -exigency 
'  of  thd  timesy  local  circnmstances  which  could  not  be  foreseen 
"wBeri   it  was  first  established,  have  occasioned  its  operatjon  of 

fete  years  to  be' unequal  and  insufficient :  but  this  evil  is  not  with- 
out a  I'emedyy  Consistent  with  the  preservation  of  the  system. 

Fof  instance,  v(^en  the  poor's  rate  of  any  parish  exceeds  fieur 

"ihllKrtga  in  the  pound  of  the  rents,  let  the  surplus  be  raised  by  a 

'^6dnty  fate.     If  that  county  rate  should  be  called  upon  for  more 

"  ffiail  lwi6  sihillings,  let  the  deficiency  be  supplied  by  the  receiver 

<  general  of  the  land  tax,  and  b^  defrayed  by  the  money  in  his  hands^ 

of  his  diifts  on  the  treasury. 
Let  a  diligent  enquiry  be  made  of  the  causes  of  any  such  ttae« 
"''qual  jnressure,  and  suitable  provision  be  made  to  prevent  its  recur- 
*  fence. 

'^'Wheh  it  IS  owing  to  the  establishment  of  any  new  maAufactttre^ 
"^  let  a'  ihare  of  the  profits  of  the  proprietor',  whilst  he  is  suc- 
*"  te&fuTi  secure  a  provision  for  future  embarrassments  j  let  a  diare 

of'the  *wage=^  of  the  workmen  accumulate  in  'saring- banks,   to 

relieve  casual  distress. 
And  by  afl  means  let  the  poor  be  relieved  in  their  own  homes, 
'  rathet  than  confined  in  workhouses  \  unless  profitable  employment 
**'caft  befcund  for  them  in  well  regulated  houses  of  industry,  upon 
^  *af  fifrge  icale,  where  various  degrees  of  strength  and  ability  may  be 
'TlireSted  to  suitable  exertions. 

■  Thif'  dthe  of  the  product  of  land  is  a  most  grievous  burdien 

upon  the  farmer,  and  a  serious  check  to  agricultural  improvements* 

Yei'  the  clergy  are  intitled  to  a  cfertain  maintenance :  and  an  ecclc- 
"'li&^cal  establishment  respectably  supported,  is  an  indi^>en8able 
"^  paft  6f 'a  Welttegulated  comttiunity.  fe  was  always  so  diotight. 
^^  ^ro'm  the  earliest  ages,  in  batbatous  as  well  ars  in  ciyiiized  counr 

tries,  the  altar  has  been  placed  next  to  the  throne.      It  wa9  meant 

iff  one  of  itV  principal  supports,  and  has  been  fostered  sonMtimes 
'^  till'ft  Beiniie  its  rival,  and  even  supplanted  its  benefactors.^  Still 
^"%s8ikinfi,'^feager  to  loOfc  intb'futurity,  wished  for  guides  toiatsist 
^  {h^ir^iirsuit,  to  point  out'k  supteme^pOwer>  on  whose  pift^tection 

^y  could  rely,  to  show  them  how  to  soften  his  anger,  Mdieff  they 
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^MNiglkt  they  h:Kl^o&»ded  him :  to  assbt  them  in  resisti^  tiie 
influence  of  evil  spirits  which  they  dreaded,  to  lead  them  throu^ 
the  toils  and  cares  of  a  transitory  world,  to  a  future  state  of  ha{qpi- 
ness  in  a  better.  Such  important  functions  must  always  have 
given  a  degree  of  consequence  to  the  ministers  of  religion,  even 
when  their  mission  was  only  founded  upon  craft  and  imposture. 
But  when  Melchisedec,  priest  of  the  most  high  God,  and  king  of 
Sal«n,  received  the  titlies  of  Abraham's  spoils:  when  the  Mosaical 
law  gave  to  the  ministers  of  religion  the  tentli  of  the  produce  of 
the  land :  the  Chrbtian  princes  thought  it  was  incumbent  on  them 
to  follow  «uch  precedents  established  by  the  authority  of  a  divine 
revelation;  and  what  was  offered  as  a  boon,  the  clergy  accepted, 
and  ever  after  claimed  as  a  right,  a  sacred  and  indefeasible 
fight. 

These  high  doctrines,  however,  were  exploded  at  the  reforma- 
tion. Ancient  precedents  of  however  high  an  authority,  were  not 
diought  binding  upon  men  who  lived  in  4i^«^rent  countries  in  suc« 
cessive  ages,  and  in  other  circumstances.  Tl^e  Christian  code  was 
thought  to  entitle  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  notliing  but  a  suf- 
ficient maintenance,  to  reward  their  labours,  to  be  regulated  by  the 
laws  and  government  of  the  respective  countries  where  its  doc- 
trines were  received.  In  England  tlie  present  provision  was  estab- 
lished by  the  grants  of  kings  and  by  the  law  of  the  land  :  and  like 
dll  other  grants^  laws,  and  establishments,  it  is  liable  to  be  altered, 
modified,  and  repealed,  as  the  advantage  of  the  nation,  the  exi- 
gency of  the  times,  and  the  safety  of  the  government  may  require, 
and  by  the  supreme  legislative  power  of  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons^ in  parliament  assembled. 

Tho^e,  however,  in  whom  tithes  are  vested,  have  no  doubt  at 
present  a  legal  right  to  them,  and  are  entitled  to  some  equivalent 
or  suflicteat  indemnity  if  they  should  be  set  aside,  even  to^relieve 
the  distress  they  bring  upon  the  agricultural  interest  of;  the 
country. 

Such  an  indemnity  might  be.  given  either  by  a  rate  of  so  much 
in  the  pound  of  the  rents,  as  would  be,  a  fair  equivalent  fw  the 
tith^  now  received,  or  by  the,  purchase  of  lands  in  the  several 
pari^es,  or  of  stock  in  the  public  fui^ds,  sufficient  to  produce  an 
adequate  amount  of  income. 
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The  commutation  in  land  would  perhaps  be  more  suitable  to  the 
^ler]gyy  the  purchase  of  stock  in  the  funds  might  be  a  more  Qon- 
•  iren  ient  mode  of  exchange  for  the  tithe  in  lay  lands. 

The  means  of  making  such  a  purchase  of  the  tithe,  would  be  bf 
appropriating  a  million  a  year,  from  the  stock  raised  by  annuities 
before-mentioned,  for  that  purpose,  so  that  the  purchase  might 
be  made  gradually,  under  the  direction  of  respectable  commis« 
.  siohers  in  every  county.  Such  as  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  his 
chancellor,  and  archdeacons;  the  lord  lieutenant,  high  Aeriff, 
members  of  both  hoi^s  of  parliament  having  estates  in  the  coun- 
ty,  tc^ether  with  the  members  of  the  grand  jury,  and  the  mayors 
and  recorders  of  the  different  corporations  in  the  same. 

One  hundred  thousand  pounds  might  be  reserved  out  of  the 
million  thus  appropriated,  to  be  added  to  the  funds  already  pro- 
.    rid^  for  the  augmentation  of  small  livings,  till  none  are  less  than 
two  hundred  a  year. 

Some  political  writers  have  given  great  oflFence,  and  incurred  the 
suspicion  of  disaffection  and  revolutionary  principles,  for  speaking 
disrespecitfully  of  the  public  meeting  called  to  enquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  distress  of  the  country,  and  to  relieve  it  by  voluntary 
subscriptions.  These  writers,  whatever  may  be  their  motive,  are 
very  much  to  blame.  The  inquiry  was  loudly  called  for  by  the 
exigency  of  the  times,  and  though  individual  subscriptiooa  might 
not  operate  a  radical  cure,  they  no  doubt  were  both  useful  and 
necessary  to  relieve  present  distress.  Such  meetings  ought  ta  be 
called  in  every  parish :  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
dissenting  ministers  of  every  denomination,  should  be  warmly 
requested  by  the  authority  of  the  government,  to  stimulate  the 
charity  and  benevolence  of  their  respective  congregations  in  this 
work  of  mercy.  I  blame  not  those  who  called  the  meeting,  they 
4id  their  duty.  They  called  on  the  men  wlu)  repeatedly  had  made 
a  tender  of  dieir  lives  and  Jbrtunes,  in  support  of  their  king  and 
country,  to  come  forth  with  their  advice  and  assistance  in  this  time 
of  urgent  necessity.  They  came  accordingly,  they  did  iheir  duty 
by  attending,  they  acknowledged  and  proclaimed  the  distress.  But 
did  they  come  forwarjl  as  they  ougl^  to  relieve  it  according  to 
their  ability  ?  There  indeed  there  is  room  to  blame.  There  indeed 
they  forgot  their  situation,  neglected  their  duty,  and  shut  their  eyes 
upon  their  own  danger.    Rich  men  in  times  of  public  distress, 
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stahA  between  two  fire%  andiCai  oniy  be' safe  as  far, as  bf  g^O'ero- 
sity  and  kindness,  they  conciliate ^  the ^ood  wilhof,t^e  pcfcor^xho 
hate  and  envy  their  superiority  5  and  on  theothec  hand,  by  their 
readiness  to  bear  their  share  of  public  4>urthens,.  secure  the  protec- 
tion of  a  ^vemment  Avhich  looks  to  them  for  resources,  and  knows 
where  to  find  ,them. 

It   is  a  poor  excuse  to  say  that  the  abuse  and  ridicule  thrown 

upon  the  meeting  froze  the  intended  generosity  of  the  subscribers. 

«'Had  many  of  them  subscribed  ten  times  what  they  Jiaye  given, 

"  they  would  have  done  no  more  than  they  ought,  and  yet  they 

"  nlight  have  been  laughed  at  for  being  perhaps  as  much  in^uenced 

by  their  fears,  as  by  their  liberality •  of  sentiments.     But  is  this  the 

unavoidable  consequence  of  wealth  ?  it  is  the  price  which  must  be 

■  paid  for  its  possession.  *  Happy  are  those  vho  cat>  escape  with  a 

^  lau^  from  the  depredation  of  a  mob,  or  the  grasp  of  a  tyrant.    It 

Is  high  time  that  those  who  have  made  large  fortunes  by  the  war, 

'  should  make  great  sacrifices  to,  relieve  those  whom .  either  the 

''  war  or    the  jpeace .  have    brought    to   distress.      To    them  die 

people  look  for  the  encouragement  and  support- of  their  ipdustfy, 

\  to  them,  they  look  for  the  preservation  of  their  liberties,  in  which 

'  the  rich  have  the  greatest  interest,  as  an  arbitrary   gQvemmf nt 

wisiuld  reward  them  for  their  assistance,  by  stripping  them  of  their 

'Wealth,  whenever  the  exigency  of  the  times  called  for  extraordinary 

supplies.     For  arbitrary  governments  have  no  moral  principle,  no 

idea  of  justice,  no  feeling  of  mercy.     In  countries  ; where  the 

inquisition  was  established,  no  faith,  we  have  beard,  was  to  be 

V  kept  with  heretics,  and  every  man  was  liable  to  be  suspected  of 
-  heresy,  who  was  possessed  of  wealth;  there  was  no  jury,  no  appeal. 
*    Look  on  the  government  of  Turkey  and  other  eastern  k}ngdomS| 

V  loek  back  upon  the  late  government  and  anarchy  of  France,  And 
'    hail  the  ^blessing  of  a  constitutional  monarchy  in,  England :  nr/iSff 

'  round  its  constitution ,  heal  its  wotmdsy  repair  iii  breaches f  ^ 
^  *  ieep  it  imnolate  Jor  ever :  und^  the  saered  guard  qfxharterei 
<'  tight  Si  tridl  hy  jury^  habeas  corpus ^  and  abgm  all,  f^  UBertJf  of 
^'-  the  press. 
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This  Tract  was  first  published  without  die  Author^s  name,  in 
the  end  of  the  year  1800,  in  which  as  well  as  in  the  preceding 
year  a  great  scarcity  prevailed  in  consequence  of  bad  crops.  A$ 
the  soundest  and  most  received  principles  of  political  ecomuny  art 
here  inculcated,  and  as  the  Author  has  annexed  some  notes  and 
illustrations  applicable  to  late  eventSi  and  which  may  be  useful 
in  the  present  distressful  cnsis,  we  have  deemed  it  deserving  of  a 
place  in  our  collection  of  works  which  ought  not  to  perish,  and 
we  have  prevailed  on  the  Author  to  make  the  correctioiis  and 
additions  wluch  the  re^er  will  find. 
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INQUIRY,  &c. 


Mt  Lord,   \  "  ' 

1  HAVE  for  a  great  part  of  my  life  been  in  the  habit 
-df  studying  political  economy  as  a  recreation,  in  those  houfs 
-iHuck  I  c<wW  spare  from  the  proper  duties  of  my  station.  Thoug|h 
these  duties  have  but  little  relation  to  this  subject,  they  have  been 
such  as  to  enable  me  to  converse  with  and  derive  information  from 
'perdons  eminent  in  rank  and  kaming,'  as  well  as  practical  knoW- 
fedge.  I  Jiave  also  been  led  to  a  consideration  of  the  subject  by 
my  examinationsbefpre  the  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  subject  of  bread  and  corn.  What  was  before  a  matter  of 
tft^e  taAid  amtisement  now  becomes  a  nintter  of  duty;  for  the 
present  scarcity  and  high  price  of  provisions  is  a  subject  of  such 
high  and  universal  interest  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  not 
only  for  the  members  of  the  Government,  but  for  every  individual, 
fto  form  correct  opinions  regarding  it.  As  errors  among  the  go- 
-Terned  as  well  as  the  governing  are  here  peculiarly  serious  and 
even  dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  it  behoves  every  good  man  to 
endeavour  not  only  to  form  his  own  opinions  on  sound  principles 
and  solid  grounds,  but  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  to  lend  his  as- 
sistance to  others  in  doing  so. 

As  what  I  have  to  communicate  would  derive  no  weight  from 
•my  name,  it  is  of  no  consequence  that  it  should  be  made  public  ; 
init  knowing  the  deep  interest  your  Lordship  takes  in  this  ques- 
tion, I  court  the  sanction  of  your  name  in  thus  addressing  you, 
■alid  I  Mbmit  tlfe  following  enquiry  to  you,  not  only  as  a  member 
of  the  Legislature,  as  one  of  His  Majesty's  hereditary  Counsellors, 

'  The  Author  lived  in  habits  of  private  iDtimacy  with  the  late  Lord 
Liverpool^  Mr.  Wiudhaia  the  late  cfminent  Statesman  and  Orator^  the  late 
Sir  W.  Pidteaey,  and  odierpersoils^  of  extensive  political  iolbhiiatfon. 
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and  one  of  his  Ministers  presiding  over  a  high  department  of  the 
State,  but  also  as  one  who  by  his  independence,  his  priTate  vir- 
tues, and  various  talents,  has  conciliated  the  confidence,  respect^ 
and  affection  of  the  nation,  and  who  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  pro- 
moter and  a  judge  of  whatever  is  beneficial  to  society. 

In  enquiring  into  the  causes  and  remedies  of  the  present  distresst 
much  light  may  be  derived  from  the  retrospect  of  past  times.  It 
appears  from  history  that  there  has  been  no  famine  in  this  country 
for  more  than  350  years,  though  in  that  time  there  have  been 
frequent  instances  oi  distress  from  scarcity  and  dearth.  Famine* 
■  were  frequent,  not  only  before  the  Norman  conquest,  daring  the 
Saxon  and  Danish  dynasties,  but  since  that  era  until  near  the  end 
of  the  Plantagenet  race  of  Kings.  During  this  latter  period, 
though  the  records  of  the  times  are  very  imperfect  in  most  other 
points,  they  are  tolerably  satisfactory  with  regard  to  this  \  for  it 
w^s  the  custom  of  the  annalists  of  those  days  to  mark  tht  weather 
firom  year  to  y?ar,  and  it  appears  that  famines  never  occurred 
.except  after  b^  seasons.  It  i$,  however,  probable  that  whiit 
^  were  famines  would  sometimes  have  been  only  cases  6i  e^Ettn- 
,  ordinary  dearth,  had  it  not  been  for  impolitic  institutions  and  n^gf- 
lations.  The  laws  prohibiting  the  tninsport  of  com  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another,  must  assuredly  have  contributed 
greatly  to  aggravate  the  evil,  and  th^re  is  one  instance  of  a  regiH 
lation  to  fix  the  prici?  of  provisions  in  ^  year  1^1^  to  wl^cfc 
historians  '  attribute  the  famine  of  the  following  year.  However 
Ais  may  be,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  historical  fact,  that  famiifieft 
never  occurred  in  those  nor  any  other  ages^  but  in  consequence  of 
bad  seasons.  How  little  they  depend  on  political  convulsions  fnay 
be  inferred  from  hence,  that  they  were  unknovrn  during  the  great 
struggles  of  the  kingdom,  $ucb  as  th^  civil  wars  of  York  and  La»> 
'carter,  and  those  ofthe  King  and  Parliaments  The  last  famineio 
England  was  in  1448,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  before  the^«i#* 
trous  civil  wars  of  that  reign  broke  out.  Some  died  of  want  in  the 
great  scarcity  of  1699,  but  this  was  in  a  time  of  peaces 

As  there  is  reason  to  presume  that  the  general  course  of  natuxe 
for  the  last  250  years  has  not  beep  different  iv^m  what  it  wa3 
before  that  period^  some  other  causes  must  be  nought  foTf  and 
son^  knowledge  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  pointi  in  quea- 
iion  nuy  be  d^ved  from  an  enquiry  intQ  the  circums^afiieef  m}»A 
rendered  those  ages  so  Kable  to  these  aevere  calamitiea»  particulttly 
the  Uth  century,  which  was  remarkaWe  (for  famine  and  petti- 
knee,  all  qver  Europe. 

l^e.    The  low  state  of  agriculture.    Tbia  was  owing  not  only 

'  See  Hum«*s  and  Henry's  Hisunries  of  £nglaod. 
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to  the  backwardnesa  6(  tbose  agea  in  erery  btancliof  induatrj^  Init 
to  the  me^  and  degrading  state  in  which  the  laborers  in  agricnk' 
twt^  w«re  held  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  feudal  and 
military  ideas^  The  cultivation  of  the  toil  was  held  by. the  Ro« 
mana '  in  the  rank  of  a  liberal  pursuit,  whereas  in  the  nuddl^  mt 
mil  over  Europe  the  raost  opprobrious  teems  in  language  are  db* 
rived  from  the  condition  of  this  class  of  the  community,  auch  aa 
roiurier,  vUlaiih  churls,  Urjt^  &c.  It  appears  that  in  the  iSth 
and  14th  centuries,  com  ^  was  scrfd  for  more  than  its  weight  of 
animal  food.  In  a  still  later  period,  a  pound  of  oatmeal  ia  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  was  considered  as  equal  to  a  pound  of  htefi 
It  ia  quite  the  reverse  in  our  days — the  reason  gf  this  no  doubt  is^ 
diat  pasturage,  requiring  but  little  exerdon  of  talent  or  labor,  is  the 
favorite  pursuit  of  rude  rimes,  whereas  agriculture  requiring  sp^ 
diligence  and  skill,  flourishes  only  in  ages  of  civilization  ^ad  ia* 
doatry.^ 

We  may  infer  from  this,  that  the  proportion  of  com  to  animal 
food  wad  much  less  in  those  ages  than  in  otir  times.  It  is  probable 
mlso  that  the  use  of  ^heat  in  England  was  confined  chiefly  to  thtf 
upper  ranka  of  society,  particularly  in  the  northern  counties,  and 
t£at  rye  and  oats  were  the  grains  oiiefly  in  use  among  the  coiqmon 
Mople,  who  could  not  have  aflForded  the  prices  set  against  wheat  ^ 
VI  the  tables  of  prices.  The  several  grains  however  must  have 
constituted  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  general  subsiscence^ 
otherwise  the  failure  of  crops  could  not  have  caused  famines.  As 
ctTihzation  advanced,  agriculture  also  advanced,  and  farinaceout 
food  came  to  prevail  over  animal  food.  Yet  even  in.  the  16th 
century,  grain  oi  every  species  was  much  higher  in  price  in  rda- 
tion  to  anm^l  food  than  in  the  present  times.  By  an  act  of  parlia« 
nacntof  the  25th  of  Henry  VIII.  the  price  of  beef,  veal,  and  pork, 

^  The  high  estimation  in  which  agriculture  was  held  by  the  Romaat^ 
was  none  of  the  least  causes  of  their  excellent  moral  habits^  as  well  as  of 
their  substantial  power  and  grandeur.  Cicero  says^  "  Nihil  agficulturft 
ttielktSy  Bihil  uberius,  nihil  dulckis,  nihil  lihtri  hominh  dignius.^ 
.  *  In  order  to  save  the  trouble  of  frequent  reference,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  facts  stated  in  this  letter  are  tor  the  most  part  taken  from  Hume. 
ai]d  Henry's  Histories,  and  from  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations. 
^  See  Illustration  I, 

*  When  all  this  is  eonsidered,  we  mtist  make  a  very  low  estimate  of  the 
pepubtion  of  those  nmes,  for  there  couid  be  no  other  food  for  cattle  cban 
iUe  spontaneous  herbage ;  the  use  of  sown  grasses,  turnips,  and  other  spe- 
cies of  food  for  cattle,  depending  on  amculture,  being  then  UDlmowo. 
Eteti  the  practice  of  providing  provender  for  winter  by  hay,  was  not  in  use, 
flUid  it  was  the  cuseom  even  atter  the  middle  of  the  17tb  century,  to  kill  the' 
cattle  in  the  end  of  autumn,  and  salt  them  for  winter  provision.  To  this 
it  was  owing  tlmt  the  Seia  scurvy,  now  entirely  unknown,  was  a  common 
disorder  in  the  winter  six  months ;  aikl  weleafti  from  medical  wFitert,  that 
it  prevailed  in  London  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  IL 
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being  consideVed  the  food  of  the  poor,  was  limited  to  the  price  of 
one  penny  for  two  pounds^  or  two  pounds  9nd  a  half,  at  a  time 
wheti  wheat  was  sold  for  seren  ^ilKngs  and  eight  pence  the  quar- 
ter; 80  that  the  former  was  only  at  one-twentieth  of  the  present 
Sice,  while  the  latter  was  about  one^tenth  of  the  present  price, 
ay,  in  the  17th  century,  wheat  t)ore  a  much  higher  ratio  to 
«nimal  food  than  in  our  times,  for  it  appears  by  the  Eton  tables,  so 
often  referred  to  by  authors,  that  the  former  bore  a  higher  price 
during  the  whole  of  that  century  than  it  did  for  forty  years  pre- 
ceding the  year  1773,  whereas  butchers'  meat  bore  only  half  the 
price  m  the  former  period  of  what  it  did  in  the  latter.'  Previous 
to  tfce  18th  century,  therefore,  it  appears  that  animal  food  consti^ 
tttted  the  chief  sustenance  of  the  laboring  poor,  and  that  wheat, 
which  is  now  their  principal  food,  was  little  used  but  by  tjie  upper 
ranks*  Oata  and  rye,  even,  in  the  southern  parts  of  England,  were 
then  the  most  common  farinaceous  articles  in  use.  As  civiliaa- 
iion  advanced,  and  agriculture  improved,  the  proportiori  of  animal 
food  became  again  greater,  for.  the  raising  of  food  for  cattle,  which 
formerly  consisted  solely  of  natural  pasture,  has  become  a  great 
branch  of  agriculture,  not  only  by  the  improvement  of  pasture  by 
tillage,  but  by  the  cultivation  of  hay,  turnips,  carrots,  cabbages^ 
and  potatoes.  Some  of  these  articles,  now  the  common  food  oC 
cattfe,:  were,  two  hundred  years  ago,  considered  as  delicacies  for 
the  human  species- 

'  2nd.  The  next  cause  of  the  frequency  of  famines  in  those  ages, 
was  the  scanty  production  in  relation  to  the  numbers  and  necessi- 
ties of  the  consumers,  owing  to  the  more  simple  rpanners  of  the 
tinies.  Before  the  introduction  of  refinement  and  luxury,  there 
was  no  inducement  to  produce  more  than  what  was  required  for 
i?iere  subsistence.  The  quantity  of  grain  employed  in  later  tint\es 
in  brewing,  distilling,  feeding  of  horses,  and  other  heads  of  unne- 
cessary consumption,  becomes  a  sort  of  disposable  surplus  or 
I'eserve,  which  in  years  of  scarcity  may  be  turned  into  the  chan- 
nels of  necessity.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  though  at  first  sigh^ 
paradoxical,  that  luxury,  or  what  on  a  narrow  view  would  be 
called  waste,  is  the  principal  resource  and  security  against  famine. 
In  fact,  what  prospect  can  be  so  dreadful,  as  that  in  years  of  com- 
mon plenty  there  should  be  produced  just  enough  and  no  more 
than  what  will  suffice  for  the  wants  of  nature  ?  When  this  is 
strictly  the  Case,  every  bad  season  must  be  followed  by  famine, 
hi  consequence  of  there  being  no  demand,  except  for  the  purpose^ 
of  bare  hunian  subsistence,  the  prices  of  gorn  in  the  periods  pf 

; '  See  Fleetwood's  Chronicon  Pretiosum,    and  other  works,    referred  to 
by  Dr.  Price,  iu  his  work  on  Beverslofiary  Payments. 
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our  Jitftory  above  allttded  to>  fell  nmeh  finrdier  below  die  arenge 
than  dief  do  in  this  age.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that 
fsixiaest  had  no  motive  for  keeping  up  an  abundant  and  equal 
supflj.  The  unnecessary  expenditure  in  years  of  plenty,  there- 
fore, may  be  considered  as  a  perpetual  public  granary,  far  more 
permanent  and  less  precarious  than  any  that  could  be  made  in  store** 
houses,  where  grain  is  liable  to  deterioration  and  decay,  from 
vermin  or  putrefaction,  and  which  requires  unremitted  vigilance 
to  maintain  and  replenish.  However  commendable  and  expedient 
it  may  be  therefore  to  make  retrenchment  in  the  above  mentioned 
articles  of  luxury,  under  the  pressure  of  scarcity,  it  would  be 
highly  impolitic  and  dangerous  to  make  such  retrenchments  per^* 
petuaJ. 

Srd.  The  want  of  internal  commerce.  It  appears  from  the 
records  of  those  times,  that  there  was  no  method  of  equalising 
die  consumption  of  difierent  seasons,  for  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year  the  price  would  vary,  not  by  a  third  or  a  fourth  part  \  not 
three  or  four  times,  but  eight  or  nine  times,  as  mav.be  seen  by 
inspecting  the  tables  that  have  been  constructed  ot  the  annual 
prices  of  wheat  from  the  year  1202  till  the  year  1764.^  It  appears 
from  the  same  tables,  that  the  plenty  of  one  year  was  not  called 
in  aid  of  the  scarcity  of  another,  for  a  very  wide  difference  be-' 
tween  two  consecutive  years  is  observed  constantly  to  occur.  It 
equally  appears  that  the  wants  and  distresses  of  one  part  of  the' 
ciwntry  were  not  relieved  by  the  greater  plenty  that  prevailed  in 
adjoining  districts.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Chronicle  of  Dunsta-' 
ble^  a  document  frequently  quoted  by  fai^onans,  that  while  wheat 
was  sold  at  Dunstable  for  a  crown  the  quarter,  It  was  sold  at  Nor*-^ 
thampton  for  eight  shillings.  There  were  hi  those  days  many^ 
natural  and  unavoidable  obstacles  to  free  intercourse,  such  as  the 
want  of  high  roads,  canals,  and  posts.  .But  these  difficulties  might 
have  been  surmounted  had  it  not  been  for  a  law  prohibiting  the 
transportation  of  com  from  one  district  to  another. 

4th.  There  was  no  com  imported  from  foreign  countries  in 
those  ages. 

Lastly.  What  completed  the  annlhiladon  of  commerce,  and 
carried  pid>lic  distress  to  die  highest  pitch,  was,  that  the  popular 
odium,  and  the  severity  of  the  laws  against  dealers  in  provisions, 
were  then  at  their  height,  for  all  such  dealers  were  proscribed 
under  the  contumelious  appellation  of  forestallers,  regraters,  en* 
grbssers,  badgers,  and  jobbers.  The  monkish  authors  stigmatise 
them  by  every  opprobrious  epithet  which  language  can  furnish : 
the  penalties  inflicted  by  law  were  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels, 
pillory,  imprisonment,  banishment  \  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
m.  the  punishment  was  made  death  by  a  statute,  which  was  re« 
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poM)  liMiteim,  fti  the  ttdit  mgti.  Hii*  tvigii^  tfabmktb  iS^c^ 
]io«8  kf  the  splendor  of  kt  vic^ariet  abroad^  appean  tOibfiYe  fatten, 
oae  of  ^.mott  cafamitouft  as  <io  its  dooiesttc  kiAeffiit%  for.bcttkie 
the  «hril  of  foreign  war,  fanune  and  pestilence  xagel  with  iiwd 
tttmoet  severitf)  to  whidi  were  aaperadded  great  po&ical  igoor^ 
ranee  and  oousiderable  civil  miirak,  of  both  which  the  prececim^ 
statemeist,  as  weU  as  the  great  ^pnedation  of  cotn^  and  die.  fixing 
the  price  not  only  of  the  neeesfiuriea  of  life  but  of  labour^  nta^r  be 
taipett  aa  examples. 

When  we  reflect,  therefore,  that  there  was  no  rdief  to  ht  de^* 
nvediacase  pf  acarcitf,  from  one  season  to  ai^odier,  from  ivae. 
year  ta  anether,  &om  one  county  to  another,  nor  from  oins  CDttsHarjf 
to  another,  we  may  safely  affirm,  that  of  all  the  causes  of  famiiw; 
which  have  been  enumerated^  except  bad  seasons,  the  watst  of^ 
ccmmerce  had  the  greatest  diare  in  producing  thenu 
'  What  then  are  the  dianges  t)ut  hatse  taken  place  since  the  nuddJe 
of  the  l&h  centRicy,  which  hayeeTersincediattimepfeYented  ssraity 
apd  dearth  from  aviouming  to  famine  i  The  more  immediate  cau^et 
«aam  to  have  been  the  irtedom  of  kitenial  commerce^  whidi  be^aa. 
tKy  take  place  about  the  aboTe*mentioned  period,  and  importatioa 
fbom  forei^A  parts,  the  mention  of  which  is  6nt  met  with  in  his*-, 
tery  a  littie  latar.  Not  long  afterwards,  ciTtlization  and  comm^cie 
bsgaa  ID  make  rapid  advances,  under  the  Princes  of  the  Houae  a6 
Tndox^  and  have  continued  to  flouridn  and  extend  tfa^nsehres  eFfr- 
since,  so  at  in  the  eoorse  of  th»e  centuries  to  raise  diis  ooumrjr 
to  its  pres^it  state  of  toieqiialled  prosperity  and. ^ndeur.   The 
improved  state  of  agriculture*  and  its  becoming  m(»e  honoraI}le» 
tegefher  with  the  mdroductiaa  K)f  potatoes,  have  been  ack^itiottal 
nesources  in  later  times/     And  it  is  certainly  none  of  the  leasC 
adi^antages  concomitant  on  wealth  and  industry,  that  they  hwre 
been  instrumental  in  pceventing  such  grievous  calamities  as  £a^ 
nsine^  for  however  deplorable  the  evils  of  the  present  day  a^  bc^ 
how  far  short  am  they  of  what  would  have  occurred  in  tfaeisci: 
fttriodsfrom  short  crops  in  two  codDfieeutiTe  years,  such  as:  the 
last  and  the  present  (1800)  ?  Such  an  occurrence  would. then  have: 
been  pxi^chsctive  of  famine,  and  probably  of  its  usual  concomitant 
pestiknce :  the  state  of  society  and  manners  in  those  days  being 
^h  that  die  stock  of  food  produced  and  imported,  bore  ^  mufib 
Waller  pcDportion  to  tlie  population  than  in  our  times.)  and  the 
prejudices  of  the  age  were  such  as  cot  to  alldw  middle  men  tor 
apportion  and  equaUie  the  coosumptien  of  difierent  seasons  of  dte 
year,  nor  of  di^^rent  districts,  as  is  now  so  happily  ^MmpUfied. 
r   Having  pr^aaised  this  much  with  regard  to  ftnrmer  ages,  letua 
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aow  m^ttif^  idMr  &«  cuiies  o£  Ae!pneseiit  #simtjr  and 
pxio0  of  provi«kmi*  .  , 

The  ^uiiiiifter  suid  ttttunm  of  tbe  yctr  I7d9,  wti«  coMei  and 
xiaoie  miay  tbiua  in  any  o&er  in  the  rnemdry  of  maa,  and  ciwa 
liair¥e  aeTer  in  our  timeft  beea  to  aotnty  nor  ao  badly  got  i4*    Tna 
eaormous  ikficieocy  of  ooe  third  of  an  average  crop  is  die  kasif 
viuck  any  aatelltgent  oakithitor  has  attigned^  and  many  have  ooow 
pul^  it  iiMiich  law«'.    It  was  one  cf-  thpae  seasons,  lAath  in  tfaer 
lith  or  15th  ceatury,  would  certainly  have  been  followed  by  fan 
mase.     And  how  has  this  been  prevented  but  by  those  operationa 
of  ooilimer<:e,  whereby  die  consumption  <rf  the  sewral  seasons  o£ 
the  ]^ar»  and  of  l^e  various  districts,  have  been  eqfofised  and  com^ 
penaated,  and  by  which  the  abundance  of  other  countries  has  been» 
called  to  our  aid  i  Had  the  product  of  last  year  ( 1 799)  been  brought 
to  market  in  winter,  in  the  quandties  and  at  the  prices  of  a. year  of 
plemy,  who  does  not  see  that  this  must  have  consumed  that  por« 
lion  of  die  total  eupply  whidi  ought  to  feed  the  summer  maricots  ?: 
Coaid  ^is  ecooomi<^  reserve  for  summer  subsistence  have  been  ef«t 
£ected  by  any  other  meaiiS'  than  by  an  advan^d  [mce,  widifaolding; 
from  tbe  coosumption  of  one-part  of  the  year  what  was  necessary 
isx  the  supply  of  anodier  i  And  had  there  not  be^  persons,  whedier 
j^rmers  <or  dealers^  qualified  by  dbeir  enterprize,  and  enabled  by: 
tfa^  capitals  to  acounlulMe  and  reserve  die  articles  of  life,  and  ta 
^sffftjty  thei^  whei^e  they  were  most  wanted,  we  must  have  got»: 
widiout  bread  in  the  months  of  June  and  Jtdy  laat,  and  we  slMdd. 
i^n  die  lame  risk  MtX  sumiber,  considering  the  deficiency  of  dxe 
^ropofthe  present  year  (1 800).  > 

.  it  is  thought  by  many  that  it  would  be  a  most  fortunate  circum«^ 
stsince  for  tW  country^  if  the  fiurmers  and  gnraziers  were  all  to  carry* 
tb^  crops  and  cattle  imm^iately  to  market^  without  the  inter^*^ 
vantion  of  a  middle*man«  Let  us  see  what  would  be  die  cofioe^ 
i^Mmce  of  this*  If  the  former  were  a  poor  man,  he  would  b^ 
uock^.  the  necessity  of  sdteag  his  com  for  what  he  could  get,  Jar 
order  tO'pay  his  renti  the  prices  would  be  at  or  i»ar  tl»se  of 
pil»tiful  years,  the  market  would  be  glutted,  and  theardcie  woukt 
be  consi^med^yond^tbe  prapordon  due  to  the  other  months  gI  thee 
yeai,  j^at  as.bappened  in  what  may  be  called  the  ages  of  famine*.' 
Oa  the  Richer  hand,  those  farmers  who  are  posseted  of  some 
oqpital,  and  who  cau  afibrd  to  reserve  part  of  their  stock  in  hand' 
ioft  the  spring  and  summer  mondis,  must  have  a  much  larger  prc^ 
than  a  dealer,  in  order  to  defray  their  expences,  and  to  indemnify 
diemselves  for  their  loss  of  time  in  bringing  so  small  a  quandty  to. 
market.  Add  to  thb  the  great  cruelty  of  compelling  a  farmer  or 
grazier,  whether  rich  or  ppor,  to  repair  to  a  distant  market  at  a 
great  expence  and  loss  c^  time,  to  the  neglect  and  detriment  of  Usr 
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Eiblic  at  well  at  himself,  that  he  thould  attend  to  withunremittifig 
bor,  dodisturbed  atid  uodiytded  vigilance  Imd  aetention%  It  it 
Bomfest,  tberefoDe)  that  it  is  only  ^r  meapsof  mkidle-men,  po9* 
tessed  of  capital,  thu  this  salutary  system  of  pnUtc  economy  can 
be  carried  into  effect.  There  is  here  a  fortunate,  or  rather  a  proi* 
Tidential  cmncidence  of  private  interest  with  public  utility,  aecom-* 
pBshaag  purposes  which  it  is  not  in  the  pow^  of  human  wisdom* 
lo^  bring  about  by  the  most  elaborate  system  of  regulation.  It 
would  in  fact  be  an  imputation  on  diat  being  who  has  framed  the 
human  mind,  as  well  as  external  nature,  to  aUege  that  there  should 
txist  a  disciurdance  in  the  one  any  more  than  the  other,  from  the 
operation  of  those  laws  which  are  established  in  the  moral,  equally 
aa  m  the  phv^cal  world.  This  merchant  or  middle-man,  whether 
branded  witn  the  appellation  of  forestaller,  monopolist,  regrater/ 
badger,  or  other  opprobrioui  term,  is  he  who  lays  up  and  resenrei 
tarxiae  day  of  want  in  one  season,  what  would  have  been  heedteaely 
tquand^ed  in  Ae  preceding  season,  but  who  in  ages  of  prejudice 
i|nd  ijporance  was  consigned  to  persecution,  ignominy,  and  even 
death.  A  merchant  who  deals  in  other  commodities,  has  in  all  ages 
and  nations  been  considered  as  the  benefactor  of  mankind,  engaged 
in  a  fair  and  honorable  occupation,  conducive  to  the  comfort  and 
accommodation  of  society^  whereas  die  dealers  in  ptovisions  haine 
been  dejects  of  reproach  and  contumely,  though  ci  all  othe9«  die 
noott  uMfttl  to  the  conmiunity» 

.  Let  us  see  whether  it  is  possible  to  draw  a  line  between  wlnit  i$ 
called  a  merchant  and  a  middle-man»  Suppose  a  dealer  in  eatde  on  a 
journey  from  the  metropolis  with  a  view  to  make  a  purchase  in  dis* 
tint  parts  of  the  country,  and  that  at  the  distance  <^  fifty  miles  he 
meets  a  grazier  who  haa  brought  hb  cattle  fifty  miles  farther,  but  in* 
stead  of  proceeding  to Xondon,  is  desirous  of  disposing  of  them  herey 
lA  ocdar  that  he  may  save  time  and  e  jcpence,  and  return  home  to  jnind^ 
tfeaitoa  o(  ha  farm :  is  itconcrivable  that  any  prejudite  canaries 
to  society  from  the  dealer  purchasing  these  csittle  at  this'spt>t  morr 
than  if  he  had  purchased  them  on  the  farm  ?  Now  if  diib  is  fisir 
and  legal,  is  it  not  equally  so  to  make  such  a  purchase  at  any  other 
dtttanre  from  the  market  ?  If  it  is  not,  where  is  it  that  fair  ckadtng 
enda  and  forestalling  begins,  is  it  at  one  third  or  two  diirds  of  dbe^ 
toumeyi  b  it  at  Norwampton  or  Dunstable,  at  Uxbridge  or 
u^bmrridge  ?*  Will  it  be  mamtsdned  tliat  the  owner  of  cattle  vrfH 

J  *  In  a  case  tried  before  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  about  thi^ 
time,  a  dealer  was  convicted  and  punished  for  having  bought  cattle  from  %^ 
srauer  who  had  brought  them  as  far  as  Knightsbridge»  on  the  way  tb 
§inithflsey.  Sortie  dealers]  in  corn  have  been  tri^  and  convicted  in  the 
sslne;  manner  by  the  same  judge. 
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parr  wkh  t^m  at  Kimhtdrndge  oil  any  other  jnrindple  dam  liifc 
ip^uld  on  any  part  of  tSe  road^  namely,  the  saying  to  Mmaelf  of 
time  9iKi  expence  ?  If  diis  wqre  not  the  c^e,  why  does  he  not  go 
on  to  the  market  and  get  the  same  pnce  as  the  dealer  to  whcmi  he 
9^s  them  ?  It  may  be  said  that  tMs  dealer  may  oTerreaeh  the  simple 
countryman.  He  is  surely  much  lets  Kkely  to  do  so  near  the  market 
tbm  fiity  miles  off,  where  the  other  has  it  mueh  less  in  his  power 
Mo  be  informed  of  the  state  of  the  market.  But  grantmg  tiut  the 
countryman  had  been  over-reached  once,  would  he  or  his  neig^ 
^urs  who  witnessed  this,  suffer  themselves  to  be  imposed  6d  m 
second  time  ?  It  is  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  human  nature 
ynd  th^  praaice  of  human  aflfairs,  to  suppose  that  they  would.^  A 
lake  answer  will  serve  for  all  other  cases. 

I  beg  to  digress  for  a  moment,  in  order  to  enter  a  little  detpcr 
into  the  principles  upon  which  this  reasoning,  and  that  which  is  t* 
loUow  is  grounded. 

1st.  It  is  obvious  to  the  most  superficisd  observation,  that  ihk 
Sffily  efficient  incentives  to  the  bulk  of  mankind  in  their  labors  aai 
ihetr  dealings,  are  self-preservation  and  sdf-interest  9  that  it  is 
to  these  we  owe  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  in^ 
4ustry  and  enterprize,  with  all  their  productions  and  materials  far 
^  support  and  accpmmodaticHi  of  human  life* 

2ndly .  That  men  will  in  general  take  the  most  obvious  and  efee* 
tual  means  of  compassing  their  selfish  ends.  If  one  or  more  indi«- 
viduals  act  contrary  to  their  fair  interest,  it  is  referable  to  irabeciHity 
(DT  oa{Nrice,  and  is  to  be  considered  as  an  exception,  such  as  occurs 
19  all  inoral  maxims,  and  like  other  exceptions,  coi^rms  and  pvoves 
the  rule.  < 

Srdly.  That  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise  and  equkable  government,  i^ 
{MTOtect  men  to  the  utmost  in  those  pursuits  which  have  setf<»pre« 
nervation. and  self-interest  for  their  object,  in.  so  far  as  they  do  ttot 
hf  violence,  fraiud«  or  injustice,  infringe  die  rights  of  others;  and 
ik^  in-  such  protection  consists  the  whole  duty  of  government. 
IJs^S  each  individual  were  to  make  himself  and  his  £amily  the 
pfiacipal  objects  of  his  care,  our  ^ecies  could  neither  be  sustained 
npr  i^ontinued :  the  whole  energy  of  productive,  labor  conatittiting^ 
li^UStry,  hinges  on  this.  The  very  existence  erf  the  whole  com- 
munity  depends  on  the  labors  of  the  ploughman  and  the  weaLrer  \ 
but  it  would  argue  great  ignorance  of  human  nature,  to  ascribe 
^ffy  Qthesi  motive  to  these  laborers  than  their  own  maintenance^  or 
to  consider  it  as  an  imputation  on  the  purity  of  their  moral 
character  that  general  beneficence  constitutes  no  part  of  their  in- 
ducement in  the  exercise  of  their  toil  and  skilL'     In  order  there* 

'  This  is  happily  illustrated  in  the  following  passage  in  the  work  of  % 
profound  and  elegant  writer,  "  Men  are  tempted  lo  labor  and  to  practice 
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idst  to  call  forth  the  Ttrious  fiiciikiei  ajid  tsdeotSi  subservient  t'> 
the  wum  of  society,  iu>t  only  the  protection  of  persons  and  the 
jecuiity  of  property  s^m  necessary^  but  the  most  per^t  freedl^ft 
in  augmenting)  improving^  and  disposing  of  it  mthin  the  fioHts 
already  mentioned.  It  is  tfais^  if  I  mistake  not}  which  constttutea 
ihe  dearest  part  of  civil  rights  axiA  liberties,  from  which  (according 
to  eome  of  the  belt  judges),  more  than  from  cor  political  ri^i^ 
«nd  liberties,  is  derived  that  envis^le  sute  of  prosperity  and  hap^ 
^ess,  by  which  the  situation  of  this  country  stands  ccmtrasted 
!with  the  tyranny  and  false  policy  prevailing  In  most  other  natiof^ 
cf  the  world* 

d  4thly«  That  commerce  is  rendered  equitaUe  and  beneficial  to  the 
parties  and  to  the  community  at  large,  by  the  seller  endeavouring 
to  get  aa  much  as  he  can  for  his  commodity,  and  the  buyer  givin|; 
4B  .little  as  he  can,  while  d»e  former  is  constrained  to  part  with  hie 
artkle,  and  the  other  induced  to  accept  it  by  another  and  a  dif« 
ii^ent  contention  whidi  takes  place  between  dealers  endeavouring 
10  gain  a  preference  at  market  by  undarselHng  each  other.  By  this 
double  struggle,  equity  and  reason  are  maintained  by  virtue  of 
«ioral  causes  in  the  commercial  world,  just  as  the  frame  of  the 
liiiiveise  is  upheld  in  its  existence  and  harmony,  by  the  compound 
c^>eration  and  countemction  of  physical  forces  |  and  it  seems  nearly 
40  preeumptuous  U>  meddle  with  the  one  as  with  the  dther,  the 
frame  of  die  human,  mind  being  as-  much  the  work  of  divine  wisdom 
W  the  natural  world. 

.  .*  5tfaly.  It  follows  from  these  principles,  that  prices  must  alwaye 
•tand  in  the  compound  proportion  of  supply  and  demand.  This  at 
first  sight  may  appear  peculiarly  hard  with  regard  to  articles  of  the 
first' necessity :  quite  i^  contrary,  for  by  these,  and  by  no  other 
means  or  contrivance,  can  consumption  be  regulated,  so  as  to  coa-^ 
ifonn  to  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  stock  in  hand,  tf  the 
holder  of  an  article  has  an  abundant  stock,  he  will  part  with  it  el 
a  lower  price  in  ovder  to  make  sure  of  disposing  of  it^  and  mce 
versA.  The  advantages  attending  a  high  price  in  case  of  short 
acodb  aoe,  first,  that  it  forms  a  motive  to  the  consumer  for  ec€»* 
Boanr,  tending  to  make  the  existing  quantity  adequate  to,  the  waMS 
ef  u^  whole  year.  ^ndly.  It  serves  as  a  criterion  and  standiffd 
for  the  degree  of  suj^y  called  for  from  importation,  for  importa^ 
tion  is  not  undertaken  from  any  computation  or  ascertained  knoww 
Mge  of  the  ehortness  of  the  stock  in  hand,  etcept  in  so  far  as  the 

! Iterative  arts  by  motives  of  interest.  Secure  to  the  >voTkinaa  the  fruits  6f 
uf  labor,  give  him  the  prospects  of  independence  and  freedom;  the  public 
tnlS  fountd  a  faithful  minister  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  and  a  faicbfli! 
steward  in  hoarding  what  he  has  gained.  The  statesman  in  this.can  do  litde 
more  ttoan  avoid  doing  nuschief.— i>r^ttwVs  £siay  oh  the  History  qfCivU 
Society,-  P.  iii.  Sect.  4. 
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watts  «£  the  community  are  expressed  by  high  pfrices,  tflM&ag  a 
xnotive  for  commercial  enterprise^  tn  comomiity  to  die  principles 
'Hf  human  nature  above  explained. 

Sixthly,  It  equally  follows  from  these  principles  that  it  is  for 
the  benefit  of  society,  that  pricey  should  be  permitted  to  ad^uit 
themselves  spontaneously,  accojaing  to  tihe  relations  of  supply  and 
demand.  That  markets  should  nq^  be  disturbed  by  the  interfetw 
^mce  of  the  magistrate,  whose  whole  function  is  protection;  that 
the  hand  of  power  must  in  all  cases  be  kept  off,  as  pernicious  in 
the  conmiercial  intercourse  of  individuals,  and  peculiarly  dangerouft 
:with  regard  to  those  who  deal  in  articles  indispensable  to  human 
Jfife  5  so  that  the  inference  upon  the  whole  matter  in  question  iS| 
that  security  and  competition  are  the  indispensable  and  sole  requt- 
^tes  for  attaining  in  perfection  the  advantages  derivable  to  mankind 
irom  industry  and  commerce. 

To  return.    The  prejudice  conceived  against  middle-men^  de- 
pends on  a  fallacy  which  a  little  sagacity  will  detect.     A  hasty  «nd 
ihaUow  consideration  of  the  subject  leads  many^  among  whom  are 
-some  of  the  more  enlightened  class  of  society,  to  imagine  that  lii 
ihese  transactions  there  is  an  accumulated  profit  obtained,  at  die 
expence  of  the  consumer.    They  apprehend  that  the  grower  part^ 
with  his  commodity  to  the  middle-man  on  the  same  terms  he  would 
do  to  the  consumer.     This  is  not  the  case.    It  cannot  be  the  case.1 
He  lets  the  middle-man  have  his  com  or  cattle  for  less  than  he? 
himself  would  accept  at  the  market,  and  which  of  reason  and  ne^ 
cessity  he  must  and  ought  to  have,  had  he  been  at  the  additional 
expense  of  time  and  money  in  |)roceediftg  to  the  market.    Nay 
more,  it  can  be  made  plain  to  the  meanest  capacity,  that  the  mid-^ 
dle-ipan^  on  the  more  enlarged  scale  on  which  he  deals,  can  iSbt4 
to  take  smaller  profits  on  each  transaction  than  the  grower  couhf 
on  a  smaller  quantity  of  the  article,*  so  that  the  public  is  demon- 
•trd>ly  a  gainer  by  this  transaction. 

But  it  is  alleged  tliat  when  ar^cles  constituth^  the  necessaries 
of  life,  get  into  the  hands  of  great  merchants,  who  are  smaller  in 
number  as  their  dealings  are  more  extensive,  they  are  thereby 
enaUed  to  combine  by  acting  in  concert  so  as  to  colmmarfd  the^' 
market  and  to  produce  all  the  efl^cts  of  a  monopoly. 

I  beg  here  the  closest  attention  while  I  detect  this  most'dangeroui^ 
and  specious  fallacy ;  and  if  I  should  happily  be  able  to  do  justice 
in  words  to  those  grounds  upon  which  my  own  conviction  is^ 
h>anded>  I  am  confident  T  shaU  carry  the  like  conviction  to  thiB^ 
mind  of  every  man  of  ordinary  understandkig,  who  divesting  him- 
self of  passion  and  prejudice  wiU  candic^  lend  hid  attention. 

» 

>  $e«  this  admirably  illustrattd  in  Smith's  Wealrh  ofNatiofis.  Vol.  I. 
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I  b^Uqre  |]iat  9u:cordfng  to  all  the  ralfs  bdfh  of  Uiw  aiid  of  ipgicy 
the  onus  propandi  lies  on  t}^e  affirmative  s^de  of  a  question.    It  is 
fair  therefore  to  set  out  by  calling  for  the  proofs  of  these  com- 
l)inations  and  monopolies.     I  have  hitherto  heard  nothing,  hut 
gratuitous  assertion,  and  when  the  advocates  for  the  existence  of 
these  abuses  are  called  upon  for  proofs  and  have  not  been  able  to 
produce  them,  we  have  been  toM  that  though  there  may  be  np  express 
covenant  between  the  dealers  or  producers  of  corn,  cattle,  or  J^utteE^ 
there  is  a  virtual  or  tacit  one  implied  in  the  community  of  interest, 
which  binds  them  together.     But  this  remark,  if  there  is  any  force 
of  truth  in  it,  will  apply  to  every  branch  of  trade  whatever ;  so 
that  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  fair  dealing  in   the  world. 
Commerce  itself^  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  word^ 
would,  if  this  principle  were  admitted^  be  only  another  teroi  for 
conspiracy  and  oppression,  and  no  article  could  at  any  time  or  ill 
any  place  be  procurable  at  a  just  and  reasonable  rate.     The  trudi  i$ 
that  the  interested  efforts  of  the  sellei;  are  duly  counteracted  and 
controlled  by  the  like  motive  in  the  buyer,  and  it  is  this  struggle, 
combined  with  the  relation  between  supply  and  demand,  constitul>- 
ing  and  regulating  that  competition  which  ascertains  and  fixes  thr 
Ukterniediate  and  fair  point  in  the  price  of  all  articles  at  market. 
'   When  they  are  pressed  still  farther  for  proofs  they  allege  that 
provisions  differ  ifrom  all.  other  goods  in  this  respect,  that  they  are  io* 
dispensable  to  life,  the  consumer  has  no  option,  as  in  maily  other  ar- 
ticles, and  must  therefore  take  them  on  any  terms.  But  if  there  were 
any  truth  in  this  observation,  society  would  be  more  or  less  exposed 
to  this  wrong  at  all  times.     The  sanie  capital  can  with  equal  ease 
purchase  a  large  quantity  at  a  lower  rate  as  it  can  a  smaller 
^uandty  at  a  higher  rate,  so  that  it  would  be  equally  in  the  ppwJE^r 
of  middlemen  at  all  tinies  to  deal  out  provisions  at  an  exorbitant 
price  in  a  year  of  plenty,  as  in  a  year  of  scarcity.     What  w«^ 
SieSe  monopolist^  about  in  years  of  common   plenty  ?  for  if  it  is 
true,  as  they  allege,  that  the  scarcity  is  not  real,  in  what<loes  this 
year  differ  from  any  other  ?     Are  m<»iopolists  like  locusts,  whole 
vitttations  occur  from  no  visible  cause  and  at  such  uncertain  in- 
tervals as  neitl^r  to  be  foreseen  nor  prevented.    If  the  power  of 
monopolists  over  the  articles  of  subsisteqqe  depended  on  the  di- 
minished quantity  of  the  stock  in  existence,  thejre  occurs   every 
J  ear,. even  in  those  of  the  greatest  ^lenjy,  a  period,  the  months  <a 
lay  afid  June>  for  instance,  in  which  this  stock  is  smaller  than  in  a 
jeigr  of  the  greatest  scarcity  in  the  months  of  October  pr  Novem*. 
oer.    tf  the  alleged  abuses  wertj  real,  therefore,  the  community 
iroold  1i>e  ^ore  exposed  to  then)  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 
case. 

If  ioeb  abuses  were  practicable,  It  does  not  appear  why  they 
should  not  extend  to  other  articles  of  secessity  as  well  as  provisions, 
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for  thtfte  are  not' die  bnlV  necessaries  of  Kfe.  In  thiir  cKmue 
rsdihent  is  as  nec^sisary  as  u>od^  but  I  have  never  heard  that,  itxii^ 
himets  and  oppression  in  the  price  of  ctodi  has  ever  been  matttt 
of  public  grievance  or  popular  clamour  against  the  dealers  in  it) 
fior  have  manufacturers  and  merchants  ever  been  die  butts  of  diat 
isdignaticm  and  odium  with  which  farmers  and  middlemen  have 
been  traduced  and  assailed ;  though  the  articles  of  wearing  apparel^ 
liom  the  manner  in  which  they  are  produced,  the  more  limited 
number  of  those  who  deal  in  them^  and  from  their  being  less  pe^ 
rishable,  are'  infinitely  more  susceptible  of  becoming  the  objects 
of  combination  and  monopoly  than  corn.  The  supply  of  dbth 
is  indeed  not  so  fluctuating  as  that  of  corn,  for  it  does  not  depend 
on  seasons,  but  this  argument  will  not  avail  those  who  deny  the 
existence  of  scarcity  and  impute  the  distress  to  die  abuses  of 
dealers*  The  like  reasoning  will  apply  to  butchers*  mieat,  9Mk^ 
leather,  and  coals.  What  distinguishes  the  products  of  agriculture 
from  all  these  is  the  fluctuation  of  the  supply  depending  on  thc^ 
vmable  nature  of  seasons,  from  the  uncontrollable  course  of 
sature,  but  imputed  by  the  vulgar  to  moral  in  pl^e  of  physicad 
causes.  Though  the  quantity  of  butchers'  meat  i»  in  sobie' 
Biea^ure  dependent  on  agriculture,  according  to  the  modem  method 
of  feeding  cattle,  the  influence  of  seasons  on  the  supply,  4s  notin 
die  lei^  to  be  compared  to  that  of  corn ;  and  it  is  truly  zAixkitahit 
to  contemplate  the  regular,  adequate  and  fair  supply  of  aniinid 
food  to  this  metropolis,  flowing  quiedy  from  Sfnithfield,  as  frot& 
a  reservoir,  to  the  mouth  of  every  individual,  after  ramifykig  into 
all  die  channels  of  consumption,  without  exciting  public  ciaitior, 
and  without  the  assistance  of  assize  or  of  any  regulation  of 
piice  or  rule  of  distribution,  but  what  arises  out  of  the  sponfa^ 
Mous  operation  of  supply  and  demand,  undistud>ed  by  human  im^ 
MdGerence^  and  working  in  die  same  silent  and  salutairy  manner  ai 
die  circulation  of  the  blood  or  any  other  process  of  nature. 

There  is  another  blind  infatuation  on  this  subject,  which  it  bet- 
longs  to  this  place  to  expose,  namely,  that  during  times  of  scarcity 
certain  articles  of  food  are  destroyed  with  a  view  to  enhance  tl^ 
price'of  what  remains.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  the  Dulclij 
in  consequence  of  sometimes  widely  mistaking  in  their  calcttlft- 
tiobs  of  the  quantity  of  the  spices  required  for  the  markets  of  £ii- 
top«,  by  reason  of  the  remoteness  of  their  settlements,  and  finding 
on.tlieir  arrival  that  they  have  imported  niuch  more  than. they 
wani^  difow  a  large  proportion  of  them  into  the  sea.  lansnidt 
competent  to  decide  on  the  truth  of  this,  but  it  may  be  safely  aif- 
mitted^that  thers  is  nothing  incr^ible  in  such  an^c^erationof  cioin«^ 
omce  being  pracdsed  upon  a  superabundant  ardcie  pf  iii;iiiry|.  Ad 
spontameous  .productkm  of  thofe  rembte  possessidiis  ffom  ydan^p 
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AtiroytheirqpiccS)  it  is  not  wheoi  they  ast  tnpenbiMidatt^  but-wfaen^ 
ibey  «re  most  toircc*  who  could  belmvethis  ?  This  k  iB»  howtvcr^ 
)i¥hich  it  alleged  with  regard  to  com  ;  and  it  is  with  a  tmtmm  o£ 
|Mty  and  disgust  that  we  sometimes  hear  persons  of  rank  and  eduM 
^atita  Car  above  the  vulgar,  profess  their  belief  in  tUs  straxqpe 
dogma*  If  any  one  could  be  found  at  once  so  wicked  and  fnnKnli 
M  to  practise  diis>  it  would  certainly  be  in  years  of  the  greaefeeat 
sibundance.  But  when  we  reflect  that  it  is  not  m  times  ot  aw9S^ 
flowing  plenty,  but  in  thqse  of  scarcity  and  distress^  that  this  eoos^r 
mity  is  said  to  be  committed ;  that  tt  is  not  on  an  atride  of  bmuryv 
but  on  a  necessary  of  life}  that  it  is  not  on  a  spontafietma  prodttCN 
lion  of  the  earth,  but  on  die  most  precious  fruit  of  hamun  lecit  9 
insanky  itself  could  not  be  guiky  of  k,  nor  coidd  any  thing  bwS 
fatuity  gm  crtdk  to  k  $  and  the  beUef  of  it  is  as  disgrac^ui  i^^ 
human  f  easoa>  as  of  sny  of  the  dogmas  of  the  most  grovelhsg  m^ 
peistition*  «  .. 

\  ,  The  outcry  that  has  been  radsed  .agimist  large  fanss  mof.  h» 
Ib^luicedas  another  example  of  popular  error  on  the  subject  pf  pm« 
idsiofis..  It  IS  unnecessary  to  enter  into  calculations  to  prove  tlw 
l^df^ntages  tesulttr^  from,  the  smaller  proportional  nudaiber  of  hocstt 
kept  in  large  than  in  small  farms,  and  ^  advamages  of  the  IbnnM 
over  the  btter  in  admitting  greater  scope  for  a  due  amccesnon^retf 
crops,  as  well  as  every  other  advantage  enjoyed  by  every  o&«f 
fnamifacturer  on  «n  enlarged  scale,  enablmg  him  to  produce  dttk 
greatest  possiUe  quantky  of  his  commodity  for  the  use  ci  anus 
9t  the  teist  possible  e:q)ense>  and  thereby  to  undersell  otfaets^  Iks 
the  great  and  manifest  benefit  of  the  cosaumer..  Widooitt  dtbtfaip 
on  mse  topics,  it  is  01%  necessary  to  refer  to  one  incontiovegtiHq 
faet^  tUMflaely^  th»t  k  is  by  large  farms  alone  that  markets  aie^s 
can  be  supplied  \  for  small  farms  other  yield  no  ibose  ^lan  what 
subsists  .die  cidtivatorsy  or  ^o  litde  surphtsy  that  neither  town^  the 
cuaimifactttring  population,  the  army  nor  navy,  nor  ia  shors  ahy 
yutchasecs .  or  consnmers  of  provisions,  could  be  adequately  su|n 
plied  by  ihenw  It  is  a  self-evident  proposkibo  diat  the  more  food 
^t  i^  ptt>duGed  over  and.  above  what  is  required  £or  the  sofasistH 
eiijce  of  those  who  raise  k^  so  much  the  better  it  is  for  a  manofaot 
ti^tJng>coaununky  such  as  ours  ;  for  there  wiU  bediemore  to  bcki|f 
lMi\miurkttf  so  as  to  increase  the  r^io  of  the  supply  to  the  denywidi 
^^::circlimst«iKe  which  alone  caa  keep  dowii  prices.  It  irtlie 
Mgmented.prodiictbn  (tf  the  staple  articles  of  li&,;w]uch  is  ^kmm 
dtesewing.  of  consideratk)n  in  the  eyes  cf  die  truly  enUghtened  watk 
Mtiiotic  y  and  k.exciteso«s  pity  to  heartfaose^vmo.ought  toloiawi 
Mtter^  aa^uittg  seriously  in  favor  of  amaU  fatraSf^  fsom  tbe  main 
fuaniky  o£  pcmltry,  {ugsi  and  eggs^  which  dKy  send  to  nuonet 
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^thtt  laws  enacted  in  the  ragn  of  Edward  VI.'  show  tfaediaHow 
^  fidse  oonc^tioas  of  all  rariks  in  that  age,  on  the  subject  of  the 
trade  ia  com ;  and  tended  still  further  to  foster  and  countenance 
peculiar  pt«judtcesi  Th^y  were  admitted  on  the  rolls  of  Parliar 
ment  about  the  same  time  that  transubstantiation  was  expunged 
from  the  canon4>ook,  and  seem*  to  have  been  the  worth v  successors 
of  thsA  article  of  faith.  One  can  as  easily  believe  tiiat  bread  is 
beelt  oir  that  beef  is  bread,  as  that  bread  or  beef  of  a  wholesome 
qtta^t)^  citn,*  in  time  <^  scarcity  and  public  distress,  be  destroyed 
by  any  human  being  for  avaricious  purposes,  or  that  the  whole  body 
of  farmers,  gtaziers,  and  dealers  in  provisions,  in  the  kingdom,  cail 
equet  into  a  conspiracy  against  the  consumers.  In  the  age  of  £d» 
ward  VI.  knowledge  had  made  great  advances,  and  had  established 
thr  reformation  \  but  tlus  is  a  pioof,  among  many  others,  how  fAom 
such  advances  are;  nor  ought  we  to  wonder  that  prejudices 
and  ei^ors  should  then  exist,  which  are  prevalent  in  this  more 
•aKgiiteiied  age.^ 

In  the  early  ages  of  commerce,  the  emoluments  of  it  were  eoiw 
fiaed  to  a  few  individuals.  Any  one  possessed  of  a  moderatt 
ci^pkal^  with  sagacity  to  avail  himself  of  it  to  the  utmost,  sooi^ 
^iHM^fiped  his  poor  and  more  ignorant  neighbours.  In  the  fifteendk 
esiitiirf ,  there  arose  in  Europe  a  family  ^  of  merchants,  which  by 
sufieesafo]  commerce  attained  to  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
ievece^^  princes^  so  as  in  the  succeeding  century  to  give  two 
9a<itoa  to  France,  and  three  pontiffs  to  Rome.  Jn  the  sixteendi 
ml  seventeenth  centur^s  there  were  much  richer  merchants  in 
homdxuk  than  m  the  present  times,  though  commerce  has  increased 
4  hundred  f<^.  There  are  now  thousands  who  attain  competencyi 
hundreds  who  obtain  opulence,  but  there  are  none  who  by  coin* 

*  Statutes  of  the  Srd  and  4th  of  Edward  VI.  chap.  19,  and  21 ;  6th  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  chap.  14  ;  nh  of  Edward  VI.  chap.  l4. 

*  There  was  one  just  and  real  csmse  of  complsaot,  which  contributed 
aiQfC  perhaps  than  any  other  cause  to  the  dlstresji<id  state  of  the  markets  at 
one  period  of  this  reign.  This  was  the  state  of  the  coin,  with  regard  to  debas^r 
ment  and  deficient  weight  and  quantity,  as  well  as  the  want  of  a  due  adjust- 
aient  of  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  to  each  other.  This  produced  sudl^ 
ieiious  inconvenience,  that  the  graziers  and  other  owners  of  the  neces^> 
l^iia  of  life  did  not  know  what  to  ask  nor  take  in  exchange  for  them ;  and 
either  parted  with  their  commodities  with  reluctance,  or  carried  them  bacit 
Sad  never  returned.  The  monetary  system  began  to  be  improved  towardv 
the  end  of  this  reign,  and  was  completed  in  that  of  Elizabeth.  See  Treatiae 
ta  the  Coin  of  the  Realm,  by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool.  Ix)ndon,  1805.  p. 91* 

'  The  bouse  of  Medici  is  here  alkuled  to.  This  family  was  originaihr  of 
tbe  medical  profession,  as  their  name  implies.  One  of  them  was  enablad 
^  Ibmid  this  illustrious  race  of  princes  by  the  wealth  which  he  aequired 
jma  a  contract  for  supplying  Florence  with  fuel ;  biit  it  was  the  tradi 
4 1^' which  chiefly  maintain^  their  flitttre  splendor.  ^^ 

»0.  J^VIL  Fam.  VOL.  IX.  S 
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merbe  alone  attain  to  princely  fortui^s.  What  cnerchaftt  nbtr  '4fiaff 
be. compared  witii  Sir  Thomas  Gresham)  the  founder  of  the  'Siafmh 
Exchange ;  or  with  Mr.  Sutton,  the  founder  of  the  Charter  Hot9#0  ? 
It  was  in  those  ages  that  the  founders  of  some  of  die  most  illifi^ 
trious  famiUes'  of  England  acquired  their  wealth  by  commerce^ 
and  the  situation  df  first  magistrate  of  London  was  no  uncommen 
K)ad  to  the  peerage.  In  those  days  monopolies  and  combinations 
must  have  been  much  more  practicable  on  account  of  the  general 
ignorance  and  want  of  competitira.  But  it  is  to  be  remarfctd 
that  none  of  the  great  fortunes  above  alluded  to  were  amassed  by 
dealers  in  the  necessaries  of  life.  Monopolies  detrimental  to  the 
general  interests  of  society  were  not  uncommon  in  those  ages,  bi^ 
diey  were  created  by  public  authority,  and  extended  only  to  cer- 
tain branches  of  foreign  trade.  How  n\uch  more  impossible  jnust 
monopolies  and  combinations  be  in  our  days  when  capital  is  HBO 
diffused,  and  when  every  thing  is  kept  to  its  just  and  salutary  letel 
by  a  system  of  fair  and  equitable  *  competition  !  Let  any  cme  «e^ 
ftect  for  a  moment,  that  in  order  to  establish  a  combination  or  mf^$o^ 
poly  in  the  necessaries  of  life,  not  only  all  the  merchants,  factMSy 
jobbers,  and  middlemen  of  all  descriptions,  but  all  the  growers  nmst 
concur  in  forming  a  conspiracy  against  the  public,  mutually  pledgillff 
their  faith  that  not  one  of  them  will  undersell  the  other,  and  1^  him 
ask  himself  if  he  can  believe  this.  It  is  deemed  a  thing  next  taisft* 
possible  that  a  conspiracy  against  the  state,  comprehending  ten  or 
twelve  persons^ .  can  remain  long  a  secret.  How  comes  it^.theo* 
that  out  of  so  many  thousands  of  farmers,  graziers,  and  dealei^  noi^ 
have  ever  yet  peached  ?  The  oply  difficulty  in  xefi^ng  suck  an 
opinion  is  the  difficulty  of  finding  adequate  wbrds.to  express  ftsd 
expose  its  absurdities.  Not  the  least  proof  has.  ever  been  brouglit 
of  the  existence  of  such  combinations  and  monopolies,  so  that  to 

*  The  writier  need  make  no  apology  to  the  noble  families  ofOslxjrne, 
Gower,  Waldegrave,  and  Capel,  for  ranking  them  with  the  House  of  Mediri. 
It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Pennant,  iu  a  book  entitJed  Lotidon',  that  the  grand- 
father of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  father  of  the  Earl  of  Wikshire,  was  a  mer- 
chant in  Cheapside. 

*  The  present  equable  diffusion  of  moderate  wealth  cannot  be  better  illus- 
trated than  by  remarking,  that  in  this  age  many  palaces  and  superb  man- 
iBions  have  been  pulled  down  or  converted  to  other  purposes,  while  none  have 
been  erected  on  the  like  scale.  Somerset  House,  the  Savoy,  Bloomsbuiy 
House,  York  House,  now  converted  into  small  private  residences  under  the 
iiame  of  Albany,  Cumberland  House  converted  into  the  Ordnance  Office 
and  others,  not  to  mention  the  numberless  Baronial  mansions  and  castles  in 
all  parts  of  Engkind,  now  in  ruins,  may  all  be  adduced  as  examples  df  th^ 
^decrease  of  inordinate  wealth.  On  iht  other  band^  the  multipHcation  of 
commodious  dwellings  for  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  society,  and  the 
kiicreased  comforts  of  all  ranks,  not  only  in  the  metropolis,  but  in  the  whole 
Idogdem,  -exhibits  a;  picture  of  individual  liappiness  and  public  prosperity^ 
unknown  in  any  other  age  or  country* 
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attempt  td,  |wove  a  negatire  would  be  fighting  with  a  phahtcHn; 
Gl^tuitoas  asserttons  are  as  boundless  as  the  wild  imaginations  of 
feOMt,  and  endless  as  the  affirmative  propositions  arising  out  of  the 
possible  combinations  of  language.  He,  theanefore,  who  would 
engage  to  prove  that  univetsal  combinatioh  and  monopoly,  with 
i:«gard  to  the  necessaries  of  Hfe,  do  not  exist ;  or  that  these  neces* 
saries  are  not  destroyed,  through  avarice,  during  dearths  and  fa* 
mines,  would  be  undertaknig  the  same  sort  of  task  as  any  one  who 
diould  undertake  to  prove  the  negative  of  the  dream  of  an  enthu4 
wast  or  a  lunatic.  It  is  impossible  any  longer  to  treat  the  subject 
seriously,  and  an  apology  would  be  due  for  saying  so  much^  were 
it  not  a  fact  that  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  commimity  have  be^n 
eadangemd  by  the  prevalence  of  sudii  extravagant  opinions.*         '  i 

We  liear  daily  from  persons*  not  otherwise  deficient  in  g^od 
se^se,  that  one  of  the  principal  Causes  of  the  present  high  prico 
of  provisions  is  the  quantity  of  capital  in  the  country,  and  the  ipi 
Qlity  of  obtaining  money  or  credit,  particularly  from'  countr]^ 
b»ikers,^  whereby  dealers  are  enabled  to  engage  in  speculations,  and 
prevent  com  from  being  brought  to  market.  This  is  one.ofth* 
most  common  popular  errors.  With  a  view  to  refute  it  I  only  re** . 
tpme  tlie  folfowing  postukUum  to  be  conceded,  namely,  that  men, 
forever  rich,  or  however  much  at  a  loss  to  employ  their  money, 
^»ai  nor  engage  in  any  trade,  but  for  the  purpose  of  giunidg  by 
it*  Now  itfe  evident  that  if  such  speculations.  kee^>  up  die  artw 
<te*beyond  a  certain  point,  they  must  lose  either^by  being  over* 
tiJcen  liy  a  plentiful  crop,  or  by  the  spoiling  of  their  com  in  the 
granaries,  and  if  it  is  short  of  tnat  point,  these  capitalists  are  th« 
benefactors  and  saviours  of  the  community,  by  gradually  feeding 
Ae  market  and  by  reserving  such  a  stock  as,  under  the  influence 
of  security  of  property  and  the  check  of  compeiirion,  will  exactly 
serve  to  carry  us  round  the  year,  and  this  on  terms  proportioned  to 
the  total  stock  of  provisions,  provided  their  speculations  have  been 
made  upon  sound  grounds  ;  for  in  this  case  their  profit  and  advan- 
tage would  be  coincident  with  the  public  advantage  j  as  their  loss 
would  with  the  public  loss,  had  their  speculation  been  injudiciously 
ctaicerved.  And  we  have  here  another  proof  that  fair  and  enlightened 
lelf  interest  is^not  only  safe  but  beneficial,  nay,  indispepisableinfur/* 
thering  the  best  interests  of  the  community.  It  would  indeed  be 
a  solecism  in  the  creation,  an  anomaly  in  the  wise  and  beneficent} 
adjustments  of  providence  so  admirable  and  conspicuous  in  the 
government  of  th^  world,  to  suppose  that  it  could  be  otherwise. 

It  appears  that  last   year  ( 1 799),  the  speculatots  calculated  on 

'  Since  this.was  written*  the  author  has  iii«t.  wttii  iMr.  Burke^s  letter  Id 
Mr*  Pitt  on  tliis  subject,  written  in  1795,  in  which  it  is  treated  with  all  the 
doquezice  anc\  v^gc)!  of  mind  characteri$^c>f  that  great  snauQ.  .     .        * 

*  See  Illustration  II. 
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f«ry  juft  priiidplesy  far,  duit  tibere  b  no  surplus  of  lafil  ycfir^s  cra^ 
lior  oiF'die  unexamined  impcMrtttioti  dial  has  been  made^  U  put  b^ 
Tond  a  doubt  bjr  its  beii^  necessary  at  tkis  early  period,  Octebef 
(1800)  a  aeasoain  i«4iiditnere  is  in  years  ofplenty  a  residue  sufficienl^ 
fbr-diree  months'  consumption,  %o  tbrailiout  part  of  this  year*^ 
crop  for  die  daily  suppl)  of  the  market  \  and  tlus  is  an  0nanswer«y 
aUe  refotatkm  g«  diose  who  obstkiatdy  com<^  that  com  haft 
been  unnecessarfly  kept  up,  and  it  would  srfter  this  be  am  inwiil 
to  the  meanest  understanding  to  waste  wortisr  in  disproying  that 
k  is  still  hoarded,  or  that  it  has  been  thrown  into  the  riTer.  The 
iact  turns  out  clearly  to  be  that  the  whole  crc^  of  last  year,  toga** 
dier  with  ^^lat  has  been  imported,  lusbeen  baiely  suflkieut  to-sav^t 
die  country  from  fiamtne ;  and  had  the  dealers  in  com  beea  ao 
feHnd  toitheir  own  interest  as  to  haire  hoarded  a  month's  sun^jr^ 
ordr  and  abore  the  surplus  which  "^uaUy  remaiss  after  the  galh^^ 
hi|[  ki  of  a  new  crop,  how  much  less  an  evil  would  dus  have  beeat 
dun  to  have  sold  off  the  whole  stock  a  month  bef(»i;e  the  cuttaag 
down  of  the  new  crop  i  in  other  words  to  have  created  a  famififl^ 
iriiieh,!  repeat  it,  wouM  have  beeti  the  infaUtble  conse^uQMC  ^ 
bringing  tte  com  to  market  in  the  begmtng  of  this  year,  at  the 
jptrioe  of  a  pksnttful  year.  Ought  we  not  tbcti  in  diis  as  ki  «dw9 
instances  to  adoge  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  divine  pvovideoce^ 
Ik^icht  by  the  spontaneous  amd  inrcsistftde  tboi^h  silent  cpHG^>^r»^ 
lion  of  hatursd  and  moral  causes^  accompK^s  the  most  sahitary 
#iris:in  ^te  ofthemin  effbrts  and  officious  interference  of  huniate 
pdEcy«  The  well  known  faUe  of  Jiqiiter  and  the  Hmbaudmaa 
admits  of  aa  apt  application  io  this  subject.  .    ^ 

;  The  want  6f  a  surplus  so  great  and  so  evident  diis  autunm^ 
diatmguisheft  dus  year  from  all  those  which  have  preceded  it  in 
die  menMHry  of  man.  This  \i  imputable  scdely  to  tin  <fe6caency  of 
^^  crop  of  kat  year,  and  tlte  evil  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  ds« 
iciencv  of  that  of  die  present  year.  The  crops  on  the  x:ky 
gnstthds  which  make  a  great  proportion  of 'the  whole»  have  en^ 
dttdy  fttiled  in  ^oosequeace  c^  the  eardi  being  last  summer  bsdoed 
as  it  were  by  the  long  and  excessive  heat  aod  dcov^t;  whkh  suo 
toadad  the  \lret  weather  in  May.  Much  of  the  com  also  whicb 
VMS  itan^ng  after  the  IStth  <^  August,  when  the  latns  cam/^  an» 
was  spoBed  as  it  stood,  by  the  germination  of  the  grains.  This 
potatoes,  in  like  maimer,  thott|^  autch  moore  independent  of  %aa« 
.  drar  than  coni«  have  greatly  faUed  fixua  thehfce  causes  \ '    for  kavx 


*  It  id  remarkable  that  al  the  summer  of  the  jpreceding  year>(1799),  had 
bsea  the  most  wet  aad  ooklr soothe  summer  of  this  year,  1600,  has  beea  the 
aiost  hot  and  dry  in  the  memory  of  man*  Tiie^mean  height  of  the  thMmo» 
aieter  in  the  suaMoer  aionths  lor  tiM  fiv«  years  kmnediaiely  precadtagafii 
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tog  been  £c»rced  to  an  untixiieiy  maturity  bv  Ae  ezcessitt  hnt  m& 
Amight  without  having  attained  their  ordiosHry  aad  natutai  ue^ 
ibm  ramis  which  came  on.  fai  AagU9t>  instead  of  furdiera^  their 
growth,  caused  them  to  eennkiate)  thereby  deterioratiiig  dieif 
^piaitty.  As  we  are  now  mercfcxre  under  the  {NPeaauie  of  two  bad 
yean,  the  utmosteeonomy  will  be  required  to  carry  aa  tbroim^ 
the  ensuing  twelve  months. 

The  last  argument  I  shall  adduce  in  proof  of  die  reality  of  the 

'fcareity^^  is  the  enormous  imporutton  which  has  ta):en  place  in  the 

course    of  this  year.     Importaticm  to  a  certain  amount  has  beeu 

feond  necessary  for  many  years,  which  Qould  not  liave  beoi  th* 

cs^e  had  the  domestic  production  of  com  been  adequate-  to  the 

demands    of  the   p<^uktion.     From  the  statemeitt  in  the  note, 

it  appears^hat  the  donvestic  agrieukure  has  not  furnished,  a  su£* 

fictent  supply  for  our  people  for  a  series  of  mote  than  thirty  years  | 

and'  carries irresistible  conviction,  if  any  were  stiU  wanting,  of  th» 

itnequalled  de^tem:y  of  the  last  two  years^  especially  mien  it  u 

tomitdered  diat  this  com  was  attracted  hither,  notwithstanding 

ilr  being  high  priced  and  hard  Jto  be  prooired  abroad  y  for  ^ 

crops  were  scanty  last  year  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the 

Bafttc,  from  wken<^  the  principsd,  supfdies  are  dmred,  msomuc^ 

tiiat  the  King  of  Prussia  at  one  time  prohibited  exportation  pf 

eom   from  his  domtnknts :  and  though  there  bad  been  a  better 

crop'itt  America  than  there  had  been  for  some  yearsi  it  had  been 

following  these  two  years  of  scarcity,  was  59.  0.  f hat  of  the  same  mont))S  - 
fa  1799,  was  5f .  d.  and  th  1900,  it  was  60.  There  was  a  hke  differenee  willi 
rai^rd  to  tfaA  rain  in  the  yemn  which  pnceileil  and  followed  the  year  1799* 
.  ■  Previous  to  the  year  1767  there  was  a  considerable  annual  excess  of  ex* 
ported  over  imported  corn,  ever  since  the  year  1697,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  years,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  were  1709,  1738,  1729,  17S9^ 
1740,  1744, 1757,  all  of  which  were  bad  yevn  from  natural  causes.  Those 
ef  ir09  and  1740^  vere  defieieiit  ffom  extremely  htird  froat.  We  are  not 
able  to  ascertain  so  well  the  cause  of  the  deficiency  in  t)>e  other  years^ 
Since  the  year  1767  there  has  been  a  considerable  excess  of  annual  impor« 
tat  ion,  except  in  a  few  plentiful  years;  and  we  observe  that  in  that  pmdd 
tfee  highest  importations  have  been  after  years  of  deficient  crop,  namely,  in 
the  years  1783, 1796, 1800,  and  1301.  The  aterage  of  annual  importation  of 
wheat  and  flour  for  the  ten  years  immediately  preceding  1800,  was  349,595 
qrs.  During  these  ten  years  there  was  no  exportation  except  in  1792,  in 
which  277,861  qrs.  were  exported.  In  the  ten  years  precedin|  thes^ 
that  is,  from  1780  to  1789,  both  inclusive,  the  average  of  excess  of  annual 
importation  over  exportation  was  78,248.  The  importation  of  wheat  and 
fiour  in  1800,  was  1,245J,507,  and  in  1801  it  was  1,396,360.  See  Report 
c^the  commiteee  of  tiie  Qouse  of  Ix)rds  1814.  The  average  of  the  ten  follow* 
ing  years,  that  is  from  1802  to  1811,  both  inclusive,  has  been  476,390.  In  one 
of  these  years,  .namely  1810,  it  was  more  than  three  times  the  average  of 
the. whole  period,  havmgbeen  1,454,906.  This  is  accounted  for  by  th4 
French  licences.  It  ought  to  be  remsU'ked  that  there  has  been  no  expqfta« 
tion  since  1792. 
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'  llieacarcitf  .oecae&oned  hy  the;  bad  season  last  jear  (1*7^^^^ 
hemg  establiiifted  as  the  main  cause  of  the  high  pdde  o(  provisions^ 
ht'Jus  next  enquke  whether  there  are  not  sobordinate  and  seccn^ 
dmf  causefi  t>f  it*  Several  of  these  <  have  been  urged  with  p)ausi<r 
bility  and  possibly  with  truth. 

'.    Isti  The  deprccktton  of  money/     The  samedenonAination  of 
c6in  wiil  siot  go  iialf  so  far  in  purdhasii^  the  articles   of  sub^^ 
amence  as  they  did  forty  .years:  ago  5  and  the  question  is  whether 
tbe  wagies  of  labor  have  kept  pa^e  with  thisi     It  is  well  knourit 
that  <  wages  have  been  greatly  raised  within  these  few   years  as 
^vrell  as  the  pay.  of  tlio  army  nftd  navy.     Whether   they  oughb  to 
feeep  exact  pace  with  the  depceciation  of  money,  is   a  very  diffi^ 
cult  and  delicate  question,  but  it  would  ,  be  highly  impolitic   to 
tadse  wages  at  any  time  by  law,  and  it  would  be  highly  impoUfeie 
aild  even  dangerous  to  do  so  in. a  case. of  temtporary  distress  sucH 
fft.the  present  v^  for  they  could  not  be  reduced  without  the  risk  of 
popular  ^onmiotion,  and  the  great  resouroe  against  famine,  fouruttt 
^  ouf  jdijninished  consumption,  would  tiiereby  be  done  away. 
r;  ;2dly.  ;TJie  increased  consumption  on  account  of  the  war.    This 
it  a.  point  which  admits- of  pretty  accurate  solution  by  calculatiom 
ntTbe  number  of  land*  forces  employed  is  under  200,000 ;  but  let  ^ 
them  be  taken  at  that:  the  number  of  seamen  and  marines  voted  b]p 
Parliament  is  120,000.     The  prisoners  of  war  have  at  times  ex- 
jcee4ed  30,000, .'  though  at  present  under  that   number.     Now, 
^e  two  first  clashes  would  be. consuming  provisions,  wherever  ^ey 
were,  and  provisions  of  this  country,  were  Aey  all  at  home;  but 
jfL  very  large  proportion  of  them  are  on  foreign  service,  and  matn- 
tained  chiefly  from  the  prpduction  of  other  countries,  not  to  men^ 
tion  the  diminu|:ion  qC  consumers  by  the  $word'an4  deadly  climate$» 
itds  true  that  soldiers  and  sailors  consume  more  provisions,  partis 
cularly  animal  food,  than  they  would  in  the  sitiaation  of  peasant^ 
jtnd  artisans.  Let  it  be  admitted  that  they  consume  twice  as  much  j 
il^I^ch  i^  certainly   above  the  truth.     This  being  assumed,  th^ 
'  ^  »  See  Illustration  Til.  ' 

ng  of  wasjes,  the  government  resorted  to  th^ 
ng  an  alto%yance  from  the  pooi-'S  rafes  to  lay 
er  the  scarcity  it  was  found  not  possible  to  dis» 
it  is  fopnd  to  add  greatly  to  thp  evib  of  th^ 
le  idle  ancj  improvident  habits  of  thp  laboring 

t  that  time  a  commissionef  of  sick  and  woiindr 
if  war  being  then  under  the  direction  of  iha| 
of  accurate  information  on  this  subject.  In 
fliat  is  1813  and  1814,  they  amounted  to  mor^ 
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iriM»k  nmnbeTf  that  is  d20,000>  are  to  be  considered  as  additional 

^mouths*     To  these  the   prisoners  of  war  being  add^  the  uHlolb 

n&niber  of  additional  consumers  is   S50»000.     The   popul^^foh 

gl  tbe  three  kingdoms  w  about  15  millions*  ■     Tins  increased  c<M^ 

«amption  dierefore  is  not  quite  one  43rd  part  of  die  wl^ol^.  ^  No^ 

wiiat   should  we  say  to  the  master  of  a  family  who  should  aMege 

that  he  has  wherewithal  to  maintain  43  persons,  but  that   if  a 

(Single  individual  were  added,  it  would  be  productive  of  the  greatest 

4i$tre«s  to  the  whole  ?  Is  there  a  nKtn  deserving  of  the  nam^  of 

41  Briton  who  can  entertain  so  mean  an  opinion  of  die  spirit  tuid 

resources  of  his  country,  or  who  can  employ  so  pitiful  an  argumisflt 

to   vilify   the  public   counsels,   or  to  cramp   those  national-  ex^ 

eftions  so  salutary,  and  at  this  moment  so  indispensable  to  tht 

l^ublic  welfare  and  defence.     There  ss  no  point  better  asctrtasned 

fsoxa  authentic  history,  than  diat  war,  whether  foreign  or  civil,  has 

i]iad  no  effect  in  creating  scarcity.     The,  prices  which  have  been 

iextracted  from  public  records  both  by  authors  and  parliamentary 

committees,  are  completely  in  >  proof  of  this.      It  may  be  aske^ 

whence  has  ariaen  the  popular  persuasion  of  die  coiurary,  a  pec»> 

suasion  which  has  been  so  cruelly  abused  by  the  factious  and  igno^ 

jKmtf  for  the  pui^se  of  excidng  public  discont^it  i    We  can  on^r 

lefer  it  to  that  catalogue  of  pc^ular  errors  and  prejudices  so  preva^ 

lent   wumg  the  vulgar  $  and  in  the  present  instance  perhaps  no 

pther  n<Mr  better  reason  can  be  assigned,  than  that  the  wcfdi 

Peace  and  Plenty  happen  to  have  the  same  initial  letter,  whkk 

gives   them  that  alliteradve  quality,  of  which  almost  all  popular 

ads^s  partake.  > 

•    It  has  also  been  attempted  to  connect  the  war  with  the  scarcity^ 

by  alleg'mg  that  the  high  prices  are  referable  to  the  enormous  taxes 

^d  loans,   accumulated  to  an  unprecedented   and    unheard    of 

<anw>unt.     There  can.  be  no  doubt  that  these,  by  multiplying  *  the 

circulating  medium,  have  a  tendency  to  depreciate  money,  and 

ihf  reby  to  unsettle  the  due  ratio  between  wages  and  the  price  of  pro^^ 

visions.^  But  as  this  has  had  no  effect  in  checking  productive  indus^ 

try  (the  true  and  only  criterion  and  constituent  of  national  prosper- 

f ity) :  it  must  be  admitted  to  stand  low  in  the  list  of  evils.  An  evil 

however  it  undeniably  is^  though  a  necessary  one,  being  the  price 

as  it  were  or  sacrifice  called  for  by  that  system  of  defence  and 

fielf  preservation,  which  alone  could  save  the  country  in  the  \ki^ 

and  present  convulsed  state  of  the  world ;  but  considered   as  a 

crirainadon  of  ministry,  it  is  at  once  so  shallow  and  captious  as  to 

require  no  further  notice.  •  ^ 

'  By,  the  population  returns  of  1801,  the  population  of  Great  Brltaio  was 
%l)fii^4fif  drnd  the  lowest  computation  of  that  of  Ireland  is  four  mill^as.  i 
*  '  *  Spe  Illustration  III. 
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i  9dhf.  Agricuhure  not  keeping  ptee  with  pcf  olalkm  aod  tmmmm 
fiicliifes.  Dr.  Goldsmith  ha»  Wn  be^rd  to  .confess  that  -US'  poeiv 
(ttKxtled  the  Deserted  Villagei  i^  merely  a  poetical  &^a|  and  I>i&r 
Price's  statements^  and  reasonings  in  proof  of  the  decrease  of  popiilae* 
#onin.£ngland|  have  been^compktely  overset  and  refuted  both  f^ 
facta  and  inference*  A  friend  of  mine  extremely  conversant  in.socA 
jreiearchesy  has  inferred  from  the  study  of  Doomsday  book  and 
Other  documents  that  the  peculation  of  £ngland,at  the  conquest, ^ira#  ' 
not  more  than  one  sixth  oi  what  it  is  at  present.  When  the  lo^vr 
jitate  of  agriculture  is  considered,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
subsistence  was  then  derived  from  animal  food  produced  bv  lfa« 
Jiatural  herbage  ^  when  it  is  considered  how  slowlv  all  improye* 
vnents.  advanced  for  several  subsequent  ages,  under  the  discouni^e«- 
laents  of  feudal  oppreseion  and  barbarism,  and  what  great  acecsy 
mans  have  been  m^de  to  the  food  of  man  in  the  late  and  prSiSi^it 
isentury,  by  improved  and  extended  agriculture*  and  the  introdi^^ 
lioii  of  piHiatoos^  it  will  not  appear  surprising  that  the  p^^ukdiMt 
I^KHild  be  six  times  greater  than  at  the  conquest.  It  appear^ 
dearly  from  parliamentary  returns  and  other  dociunents,  tli»at  ^b6 
increase .  of  populatioii  in  this  ret^  aknie  is  equal  to  the  whole 
fiopqlation  in  the  U  th  century.  The  growth  of  iiondiH^  LiverpcK^ 
Manehest^*  Birmiflgham»  Leeds,  Hull,  and  other  towns,  li^rd^ 
efficient  proof  of  the  great  increa^  of  nuipbers  in  the  ^ata  ai  trade 
g»A  maninactories,  while  there  is  no  prooiF  ef  the  detffease  of  it  hi 
f^ges. 

',  There  is  still  another  circumstance  from  which  the  rapid  in^ 
crease  of  population  in  this  reign  is  deducible.  NoCwithstand^ 
ing  the  prodigious  accession^  to  the  general  OEiass  of  si^Mistetice 
in  this  period,  it  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  accessions  ot  con*- 
^mers,  as  is  demonstrable  from  the  statement  already  made  of 
^e  almost  tctfal  ^e^sation  of  exportation  for  near,  forty  vesu% 
•nd  die  great  increase  of  importati<»i  in  the  same  time*  Now  % 
jooment's  reflexiooL  will  account  for  this ;  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
«uttufactttred  articles  not  bein^  for  domestic,  but  for  foreign  c^i^ 
eumption,  a  disproportionate  share  of  capital  and  labor  is  directed 
lo  ma&ufsictories  in.  preference  to  agriculture.  And  it  seems  both 
fiatural  and  reasonable  that  as  other  countries  take  off  the-redunr 
dant  products  of  our  looms>  forges,  and  potteries,  that  we  should 
iike  off  the  redundant  products  of  their  fields.  Corn  indeed  aa 
An  article  of  commerce  is  in  iki  respect  different  from  any  other 
ss&anufactured  commodity,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  supply  and  demand  \ 
but  being  a  necessary  of  life  it  is  more  the  subject  o£  jealonsy  iKfid 
Ularm.  It  may  be  asked  why  cloth  being  also  a  necessary  o£  life, 
.1^  not  in  like  manner  the  object  of  public  pr^jiudice.  As  it  is  miich 
}ms  perishable  than  com,  it  wookl  be  much  more  ek«ly  monopOi» 

*  See  Illustration  II. 
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IMA  »id  boardedy  if  this  was  possible*  The  reason  why  thk 
IHTliele  has  never  been  the  subject  of  public  clamor,  seems  to  b^ 
that  the  supply  is  more  abundant,  and  that  it  is  not  subject  to 
#actttatioi|s  as  eom  is  from  bad  seasons. 

The  inference  from  the  whole  of  this  is,  that  the  increase  of 
population  has  rendered  importation  necessary  for  a  long  series  of 
Years,  even  in  seasons  of  ordinary  plenty,  and  much  more  so  the 
last  two  years  on  account  of  bad  crops ;  that  nothing  but  a  vast 
deficiency  in  these  years  could  render  such  an  unparalleled  amount 
of  importation  necessary ;  and  that  nothing  can  argue  more  de- 
|>loral4e  ^Howness  and  ignorance,  than  the  opinion  of  those  who 
maintain  that  there  has  been  no  real  scarcity. 

4tbly.  The  prosecudon  of  those  who  are  invidiously  styled 
{ote^taBers  and  regraters.  It  has  already  been  abundantly 
ptored  that  no  definition  can  be  given  which  can  discriminate 
Ibl-estaller?  from  other  dealers.  Ail  dealers  therefore  must  be  ap* 
prehendve  of  being  deemed  criminal  by  construction  of  law.  This 
tprime  18  not  a  malum  in$e;  no  man's  conscience  therefore  can 
^n^  it  oiit  to  him,  and  it  differs  from  all  other  mala  prohibitay  in 
Hbt  admitting  of  any  definite  or  recognisable  description ;  so  that 
wder  die  infuence  of  such  ambiguous  and  unconscious  guilt,  diey 
imist  live  in  perpetual  dread  of  our  tribunals,  such  as  we  conceive 
lieretics  to  do  under  the  awe  of  the  inquisition. 

Now  diere  is  no  maxim  in  commerce  better  established,  tlian 
tbat  promts  ought  to  bear  proportion  to  risks,  and  this  is  so  fuHy 
tticopnjit^  in  the  practice  of  trade,  and  its  reasonableness  SO 
evident,  diat  it  could  be  losing  time  to  set  about  proving  it ;  btit 
^  present  subject  affords  an  apt  example  for  its  illustration;  for 
when  a  dealer  subjects  himself  to  the  penalties  and  opprobrium 
incident  to  a  legal  prosecution,  and  to  the  still  more  terrible 
vengeance  of  a  deluded  and  incensed  populace,  aiming  at  die 
destruction  of  his  character,  property  and  life,  will  it  be  a  small 
additional  profit  which  will  compensate  for  all  this  ?  Those  men 
of  character  and  capital  who  are  timid,  will  be  driven  from  the 
trade,  and  the  transport  of  provision,  indispensable  to  the  sub-* 
sistence  of  the  commimity,  would  be  at  an  end.  What  has  saved 
tts  from  this  evil,  and  from  the  horrors  of  conflagration  and  mas- 
sacre, but  the  country  being  in  a  state  of  armed  preparation,  on 
account  of  the  external  dangers  of  the  state  ?  What  have  those 
to  answer  for,  therefore,  who  have  by  printed  and  oral  represent- 
ations (not  intentionally,  I  admit,  but  ignorantly)  goaded  on  the 
multitude  to  acts  of  outrage  and  persecution  against  innocent, 
useful  and  estimable  individuals,  thereby  aggravating  the  public  dis- 
tress by  striking  terror  into  those  who  supply  die  markets. 
The  mch  might  have  been  the  victims  of  their  own  fury,  had  they 
«Qk  been  met  by  a  £r&  and  tesRsjjpMate  teMstsance.    Doctrines  of 
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the  most  dangerous  tendericy  had  been  propagated  from'  ihe  hettdffy 
the  bar,  the  hustings,  the  press,  and  even  ^e  pulpit  countenanclt^ 
the  popular  prejudices  and  passions  which  incited  to  those  acts.  LSk 
lis  not  however  withhold  our  meed  of  praise  from  the  common-courf- 
cil  man,  who  having  too  hastily  and  credulously  related  in  a  late 
public  speech,  the  history  of  a  family  alleged  to  have  been  driven  t6 
despair  and  ^icide  by  famine,  which  was  found  by  eniquiries  on 
the  spot  to  be  totally  void  of  trudi,  took  occasion  at  one  of  the 
next  public  meetings  to  make  amends  by  correcting  his  former 
statement,  and  of  recanting  what  he  had  said  with  regard  to  hi« 
betief  in  monopolies  and  combinations.  And  may  we  also  presume 
to  hope  that  those  virtuous  and  learned  judges  whose  decrees  an4 
vuithority  carry  such  deserved^  weight,  may  b6  also  led  to  re-con^er 
a  subject  on  whi^h,  as  it  lies  out  of  the  tract  of  that  technical  know- 
ledge, and  those  professional  habits  and  studies  t»  ^'hich  they  so 
honorably  devote  them^lves,  it  is  no  disgrace  for  them  to  h^Vfe 
forfned  a  hasty  opinion  i 

It  is  not  meant  here  absolutely  to  deiiy  that  the  abuses  alluded 
to  can  in  no  case  exist.  There  is  no  proposition  depending  oti 
OK^ral  evidence,  which  is  not  liable  to  exceptions.  It  is  conceivable, 
pay  probable,  that  by  some  rare  concurrence  of  circumstances,  par- 
ticularly where  society  is  on  a  small  scale,  thfe  dealers  in  the  neces- 
saries of  hfe  may  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  controul  the  markets 
and  exacit  more  than  a  fair  profit.  Under  the  imperfect  state  of 
hiunan  nature,  and  the  variable  state  of  human  afiairs  and  ln^ 
ititutions,  the  conduct  of  a  government,  in  Enacting  and  dispensing 
lawsj  must  be  guided  with  regard  to  what  is  expedient,  by  averages 
and  approximations  gathered  from  a  fair  induction  of  facts,  so  as 
4o  attain  the  greatest  practicable,  though  not  the  greatest  possible 
^ood,  by  adopting  in  short  what  is  best  upon  the  whole :  and  we 
.hppe  it  ha§  been  demonstrated  that  it  is  by  far  best  upon  the 
ivbole  that  protection  and  fair  corapetition  are  the  only  safe^-guards 
of  society,  though  ifx  spite  of  these  there  may  arise  single  instancies 
of  oppression.  And  does  it  not  become  the  disputants  in  aH 
q\iestioi^s  of  this  nature,  in  that  spirit  of  candor  inseparable  from 
liberal  men,  pn  the  one  side  not  dogmatically  to  assert  that  their 
tuje  adn^ijts  of  no  exception,  while  the  other  side  should  beware 
least,  misled  by  some  specious  and  insulated  facts,  they  erect  an 
exception  intp  g  rule  ?  ^^ 

5thly.  The  assize  of  brea^.  Historians  mention  that  this  was 
first  instituted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  so  that  it  may  be  said  to 
be  GO-eval  with  parliament,  and  therefore  venerable  on  the  score  of 
antiquity.  This  was  nevertheless  an  age  of  darkness  and  ignorance. 
This  law,  by  estabjislijng  a  maximum,  of  profit,  directly  nalftstes 
against  the  freedom  of  commerce,  and  must  therefone  be  pemicidits 
po  society,  tf  tb^p  }ft  any  |!easpiaf5«"*jtt«ticei||i  tboscj  princqxles  now 
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admitted  i>7  aU  tnUgi)teiied  men,  and  which  it  is  one  q£  die  matii 
objects  of  this  letter  to  illustrate.  I  ^hall  endeavour  to  point  out 
lome  jof  its  inconveniences  which  have  not  commonly  been  at- 
tended to. 

,  l4t.  The  baker,  in  consequence  of  his  profit  being  fixed,  has 
but  little  inducement  to  buy  his  £our  as  cheap  as  he  can,  whidi 
be  would  do,  were  his  profits  to  accrue  to  him  like  those  of  othev 
tradesmen.  This  is  sufficiently  obvious.  But  there  is  another 
^osequence  not  so  obvious,  though  equally  certain,  and  to  which 
I  solicit  the  most  particular  attention.  The  miller  knowing  that 
be  may  have  what  price  he  pleases  from  the  baker,  is  little  anxioul 
bow  much  he  gives  the  farmer*  The  baker  has  even  an  interest 
in  buying  his  flour  at  a  high  price,  and  in  reporting  to  the  magis* 
trate  only  the  highest  price  which  he  gives,  excluding  the  flour  of 
inferior  quality  5  for  as  part  of  his  profit  depends  on  the  number  of 
loaves  he  can  bake  over  and  above  the  statutary  number  in  a  sack 
of  floury  his  profi|:  will  be  greater,  the  higher  the  price.  He  has 
been  accordingly  known  to  have  offered  more  to  the  miller  than  hef 
«iked.  Who  does  hot  see  that  the  greater  the  scarcity  the  greatev 
tbe  temptatipo  to  th^e  practices  ?  who  does  not  see  that  it  is  to  tbisi 
together  with  the  discouragement  given  to  the  supplies  of  thft 
marine  ts,  and  not  to  the  chimisras  of  forestalling  and  monopoltsoigf 
that  M^e  are  to  look  for  the  real  casses  of  die  price  of  bread  bekig 
higher  than  the  scarcity  will  warrant.  *  » 

2ndly.  The  above  mentlpned  ctjection  will  apply  to  the  assijse  is 

*  However  true  this  may  be  \n  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  bakej-,  I  have^ 
since  Writing  this  letter,  beerilncUned  to  doubt  of  its  truth,  as  i^  relates  to 
the  farmer.  Archdeacon  ileslop  published  a  tract  in  1801,  entitled  a  Comi 
jiarative  Statement  of  the  fw)d  produced  from  arable  and  grass  lands,  itt 
the  Appendix  to  it  he  makes  a  remark  equally  new  and  inj^enious  as  it  is 
important  and  incontrovertible,  temling  to  prove  ihat  the  fair  return  10  a 
farmer  ought  not  to  be  in  the  simple  inverse  proportion  of  the  comparative 
amount  of  the  yearly  crop.  In  order  that  a  farmer  may  be  enabled  to  liv€ 
and  pay  his  rent,  the  price  of  corn  in  a  year  of  scarcity  should  be  so  faf  in4 
creased  as  ^o  afford  ^  sum  equal  to  that  of  a  year  of  average  plenty.  Tb^ 
reasonableness  of  this  is  ?elf-evi(lent,  and  it  woiild  appear  at  tir^^t  sight  tha^ 
thi?  increase  ought  to  be  in  the  simple  inverse  proportion  of  the  deficiency 
of  tbecrop :  fbr  instance,  if  the  crop  should  hav«  fallen  short  one  half  or  one 
third,  that  then  the  price  demanded  ought  to  be  one  half  or  one  third  more. 
A  more  close  attention  will  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  this;  for  suppose 
the  total  annual  average  production  of  a  farm  to  be  fifty  quarters,  the 
6brmer  after  reserving  a  sufficiency  for  the  support  of  his  family  and  for  seed, 
which  a^icomputed  at  twortifths,  can  bring  JJG  quarters  to  maiket,  where- 
with tja  pay  his  rent  aod  have  a  living  proftt.  A  bad  year  occurs,  in  which 
the  total  production  is  only  pue-half,  that  is  25  quarters.  From  thU  let  20 
be  deducted  for  sustenance  and  seed,  there  remains  only  5  to  brin«j  to  mar- 
kel^  thatiS)  ope-sixth  of  the  average  year,  in  place  of  one  half,  as  nad  bee^ 
baatthr  compated.  The  same  rule  will  apply  pre  rata  whatever  the  deereg 
9f'd^nciency  maybe. 
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the  abstract ;  but  I  beg  to  point  out  scmie  grest  trroria  tke  piii^ 
liciihiT  manner  in  wliich  it  is  now  conducted* 
-  The  difference  in  the  pice  at  frhich  white  and  brown  tnreadl'ip 
directed  to  be  sold,  remains  the  same  at  whatever  price  bread  tamf 
be.  The  difference  in  price  of  one  {»ecie«  of  loaf  from  the  otbetj 
is  by  the  present  regulation  three  halfpence^  so  that  supposing  tli# 

Cice  of  the  white  loaf  to  be  sixpimce,  the  price  of  the  browsi  cmI 
usehold  would  be  four->pence  halfpenny,  that  is,  one*four&  l^s  ^ 
but  supposing  the  price  of  die  white  loaf  to  be  a  shilling,  thst^ot 
Ae  brown  would  be  ten-pence  halfpenny,  that  is,  one-eighth  leta* 
Is  not  this  giving  an  increasing  premium  on  the  consumptioo  ef 
%Fhit6  bread  proportioned  to  the  rise  of  the  price  i  that  is,  o£th« 
scarcity,  so  that' when  there  is  the  greatest  dearth  there  is  th^  least 
inducement  to  eat  brown  bread  ^  and  diere  is  a  vktual  prohibitkm 
iof  it>  when  most  want^  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

Srdly .  The  assize  is  so  set  that  the  baker  has  a  greater  inteisest  ifi 
telling  white  than  he  has  in  selling  brovi^n  hteid.  The  flour  oi 
which  the  latter  is  made  is  less^  reteimve  oi  meastiMre  in  the  of9% 
to  tiiat  a  greater  quantity  of  flour  is  necessary,  in  ordec  to  yield  tim 
tame  weight  of  t^ead*  It  also  requires  more  yeast.  These  cm^ 
eumstances  are  not  faken  into  aocowftt  in  setting  ikfc  assice. 

4thly,  It  is  impossible  by  means  of  the  assize  to  make  the  prite  -of 
^rtad  to  ctMifcmn  to  the  price  of  whes^  in  case  of  sodden  fiudvH 
Ation,  without  offending  popular  prejudice  and  ignorance*  Whtn 
t>  fall  in  die  price  of  wheat  or  flour  takes  place,  the  ms^istrate  im- 
mediately sets  the  assize  accordingly,  but  as  bakers  have  a  more  at 
less  stock  on  hand,  purchased  at  a  higher  price,  ihis  leads  to  evi* 
dent  hardship  and  injustice,  which  has  occarionally  been  so  grota 
and  glaring  as  to  induce  the  magistrate  to  relax  the  rigor  of  llie 
law. 

It  would  be  tedious  here  to  enumerate  all  the  inconveniences 
and  inaccuracies  belonging  both  tf>  the  principle  and  practice  of 
the  assize.  They  have  been  pointed  out  by  a  very  ingeniout  and 
respectable  clergyman,'  who  has  bestowed  great  labor  and  atten- 
tion on  this  subject.  It  is  a  strong  objection  to  assize  in  generalt 
that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  calculation  to  construct  a  table  .^t 

*  The  Rev.  Dr.  Heslop,  in  a  work  intitled  Observations  on  the  Stat«  3^^ 
Creo.  II.  Though  the  arguments  on  this  subject  were  demonstrative  and 
convincing  to  every  enlighif'ned  and  unprejudiced  mind,  the  assize  was  n^ 
abolished  till  the  se«sion  of  1815,  when  a  bill  to  this  e^t  was  brought  hi 
by  Mr.  Frankland  Lewis.  In  a  very  abte  report  of  the  Committee  on  tfciis 
t)]}],  besides  the  above  stated  objections,  it  was  proved  by  reference  made 
to  places  where  no  assize  was  practised,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Bath, 
&«.,  that  the  price  of  bread  was  lower  than  where  the  law  of  assize  mba  put 
iff  practice.  The  good  effect  of  this  abelitioa,  however,  is  IHteiy  to  be  hm* 
trated  in  all  those  towns  in  which  there  are  corporations  uf  bakers,  in8titi|>^ 
(iohs  which  cai^  only  be  considered  as  legal  and  organiabd  combinations. 
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itnll  be  equttabif  adjusted  ta  aQ  the  floctoadoiis  and  vMpiedes  of 
iim  mstm^s.  ht  crdo^to  a»dLe  even  an  appioximatbn  to  equity^ 
Mich  move  skttl  aad  aetence  is  required  thaua  can  be  expected  from 
diose  wbo  ire  diarged  wttb  dns  datjr* 

From  wbaA  has  been  said  r^pecric^  liie  causes  of  the  distresses^ 

k  is  fswiAem  that  we  can  jsomise  ourselves  no  substantial  relief 

hiMt  ffom  importadoQy  in  so  far  as  regards  the  temporary  evil  i  and 

ftote  augmented  culdTatio%  in  so  £ir  as  regards  the  perananei^ 

Sttfiiciency  of  food  in  future.    As  a  remedy  for  the  scarcity  arisii^ 

firom  the  oad  crop  of  1795,  the  government  undertook  to  import 

com  on  their  own  account^  and  to  dispose  o£  it  with  merely  a 

Sid^g  {m)fit.    This  appeared  very  plausible^  aiM  was  certainly 

Mklertfidcen  with  the  b^  intendon^  but  it  was  soon  abandoned 

for  they  could  notimport  a  quantity  adequate  to  the  want  of  the 

%hcde  commuaity ;  9^d  as  this  damped  all  private  enterprizes  it 

would  have  proved  instead  (A  a  salutary  measure  a  most  pernitu* 

Ma  ovBb»  Great,  baiefit  arose  from  it»  however,  as  it  proved  a  moat 

Klfdmctive  praedcal  lewou,  in  confirmation  of  a  principle  which 

k  hoB  been  one  ci  the  diief  objects  of  this  letter  to  inculcate^ 

samdy,  that  the  pubfe  is  never  so  well  served  as  by  free  trade 

and  kKfividttal  competition.    No  ^individuals,  however  large  their 

mfkad,  t»vki  enter  into  competiticm  with  die  pid>lic  treasury^ 

italer  any  circumstances  $  but  when  that  treasury  professes  to  sell 

tt^m^^MJee  at  which  no  private  person  could  afford  to  sell,  this  is  a 

virtual  prohibition  of  what  is  understood  by  commerce.     Though 

the  present  searcity  (1800,)  therefore  is  much  greater  than  that  of 

^79(5,  no  such  measure  has  been  resorted  to. 

It  is  evidi^f  that  nothing  but  the  extension  of  cultivatbn  csm 
make  our  domestic  productions  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  popu^ 
fattion.  There  has  for  the  last  fifty  years  been  an  immense  addition 
to  the  food  of  man,  from  numerous  enclosures  of  commons,  the 
ioipdpoved  skill  and  estensioniof  agvicukufe,  but  above  all,  from  the 
iiraeasthg  production  of  potatoes.>  The  population,  however,  in 
consequence  of  the  encQurag^m^nt  to  rear  families,  from  the  de** 
mand  for  hands  to  carry  on  those  manufactures  by  which  the 
Wants  of  other  nations  are  supplied,  has  greatly  outstripped  these 
new  and  incr^sed  sources  of  subsistence,  insomuch  that  from  the 
beginnii^  of  die  present  reign  there  has  been  a  constant  depeti-^ 
deuce  on  other  countries  for  the  requisite  quantity  of  com.  Since 
die  jear  176&  there  have  been  only  six  years  ^  in  which  the  sum 
fatal  t>f  exported  com  of  all  species  has  exceeded  the  imported. 

As  the  late  prosecutions  of  dealers  have  been  manifesdy  founded 
on  ulse  principles^  and  have  proved  highly  injurious  by  ob^structing 

'*  %i  every  year  tince  this  letter  vna  written,  that  is  from  1800  to  1816^  Yfafl| 
iMportfttion  Ims  (gretMy  exceeded  the  exportation. 
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ibe  BHpfif  i>f  thft  market  thToug^  the  inmrndatiqA  wUdi  dief  oe^ 
pai»loued>.  it  would  l>e  advis^ile  to  rcfieal  the  common  taw  as  weU 
i^  the  $titute  law  on  this  subject.  In  repetlkig  the  law  of  Ed<^ 
ward  VI.  in  1772,  it  was  an  over^ht  not  to  la^  abrogated'  the 
f;$]M:]9inon  law  on  thisuibject^t  the  same  time,  ^rtconvictions  have 
iately  taken  pkce  on  the  latter.  The  preamble  to  the  statute  of 
1772>.  and  the  speeches  in  the  debate^  particularly  diiaf  c€' Mr* 
j^urJce,  set  the  impolitic  tsendency  ©f  the  ancietit  law  in  the  ^ixwig- 
e$t  point  of  view.  Hxi  great  was  the  impression  made  on  the  fnem* 
1^$  of  the  kgiatatttre  by  this  enlightened  view  of  the  subject,  tibat 
Qn  a  petition  presented  by  the  city  of  London  in  1787,  praying  a 
suppression  of  0b  practices  of  forestallers,  monopolisers,  and  re* 
graters,  to  which  they  ascribed  the  high  price  of  provision,  th* 
House  pf  Commons  refused  even  to, take  it  into  consideration.  A 
like  petition  was  presented  in  1796^  which  was  farorably  reported 
upon  by  a  Committee,  but  was  rejected  by  the  House. 

In  case  the  total  repeal  of  these  laws  should  not .  be  deemed 
9&fe  and  politic  in  the  present  irritated  state  of  the  public  mind^ 
J^beg  to  suggtfst  with  that  diffidence  which  becomes  one  who  dbes 
xM)t  belong  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  thxt  they  migftt  »be 'dis^ 
armed  of  their  pernicious  tendency  by  enacting,  that  no  cmbricrtion 
$h^  follow  ufidesS'  it  shall  appear  in  proof  that  the  act  comknftted 

y  It  yv^s  no  doubt  the  intention  of  tlie  If^Ukitoire  t&  kav^  abrogated  t^wl|<# 
latrs  relating  to  this  subject,  for  by  not  doing  so  the  repeal  of  the  statute  of  Ed- 
watd  II.  proved  ntigatory,  as  actions  stiU  lay  at  common  law.  I' was  irifbrmed 
Ibythje  late  Sir  WiUiara  Polteney,  that  tlie  following  circum^taaee  gave^rise  to 
ttiat  act  of  parliament :  London  was«t  that  time  Mipplied  with  imniense  ^qftuni* 
titles  of  freyJi.  butter,  from  that  part  of  Yorkshire  called  Holderness.  Tihe 
dairies  ^ere  farmed  by  London  dealers,  who  were  in  the  practice  of  accomnio- 
4»ting  otiier  shopic^epers  with  what  they  conld  not  dispose  of  themselTcs.  It 
was  plain  that  i^  was  entirely  out  of  the  power  of  iarraers  to  bring  tliis  cemnro- 
Hity  to' market  themselves,  and  as  it  is  a  very  perishable  article,  the  prompt 
AtHhod  that -has  been  described  was  the  best  possible  for  the  pnblic  benefit.  In 
the  conne  of  this  traffic,  however,  one  of  these  d«a)en  was  bn>i^t  under  the 
predicament  of  Edward  VI.'s  statute,  and  was  convi€te4«  Lord  Mansfield, 
froin  a  principle  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  perceiving  that  the  infliction  of  the 
ptuatty  would  rain  their  trade,  contrived  to  suspend  judgment,  and  suggested 
the  repeal  o^'tho  statute  in  tiie  interim.  , 

In  1767,  in  consetjuence  of  complaints  concerning  the  high  price  of  provision*, 
and  petitions  havihg  been  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  that  subject, 
nseribtng  it  to  tlie  practices  of  forestallers,  jobbers,  &e,  a  bill  was- bronght  into - 
parliament  to  eaforce  tlie  law  agaiiist  such  oienders;  bnt  the  Committee  ap« 
pointed  to  consider  these  laws,  came  to  the  following  resolntions,  vif .         ^  , 

1st.  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  the  several  laws  relating  tp 
bndgers,  engrossers,  foi  estullers,  and  regraters,  by  preventing  the  circnlation  of 
and  free  trade  in  com  and  other  provisions^  hmebeen  ik^wuimM  ^  raiitimg  iki 
price  thpreof  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

endly.  *^  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  the  House  be  AOVed 
fi»r  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  remedy  the  evils  occasioned  by  the  said  fatwa^"- 

In  consequence  of  fresh  petitions  from  the  coimtry  to  the  same  purport  m  tlw 
fonner,  the  matter  lay  over  till  1773,  when  the  above  mentioned  bill  waa  br«ii||kt 
in' alid  passed. 
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ba^  faten  a  ttuKiter  of  real  detriment  *  to  the  puMic  or  to  an  indiVi-* 
dual.  Till  this  or  aome  other  security  shall  be  afibrded  to  dealers, 
men  of  credit,  character  and  capital,  through  whom  alone  a  fair 
and  r^ular  supply  of  the  market  can  be  attained,  will  be  entirely 
driven  from  the  trade  which  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  hucksters 
and  ^venturers*  I  know  for  certain  that  these  prosecutions  have 
already  had  a  bad  effect,  and  if  they  should  still  go  on,  will  aggravate 
the  evils  ^f  the  present  deficient  crop.  Notwithstanding  of  the 
shortness  of  this  year's  (ISOO)  crop,  and  the  want  of  the  assistance 
u^ual  in  other  years  from  the  surplus  of  the  preceding  one,  which 
is  generally  equal  to  the  supply  of  three  months  or  mote  after 
harvest,  the  public  will  look  for  some  farther  fall*;  and  if  this  shall 
not  happen,  it  will  be  difficult  to  assign  any  other  causes  for  it  than 
the  discouragement  of  commercial  competition,  and  the  great  profits 
ueciessary  to  enable  growers  to  bring  their  own  produce  to 
market,  or  to  compensate  for  the  risks  to  such  unintimidated 
dealers  as  may  c(»itinue  to  supply  the  markets.  * 

HavUig  thus  humbly  stated  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  most  ex- 
pedi^ent  and  practicable  means  of  relieving  and  preventing  scarcity, 
there  remains  only  one  measure  upon  whichsome  animadversion  is 
called,  as  it  has  been  recommended  through  the  press  as  very  advisable 
in  tlie  presnt  msf5.  I  mean  the  establishmwit  of  a  trmxirrmm  of  price. 
As  the  principle  of  this  has  been  exploded  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner  by  all  the  soundest  writers  on  political  economy,  I  shall  not 
enter  into  the  reasonings  on  the  subject,  but  only^  make  a  few 
references  to  history  respecting  the  practical  effects  of  it.  It  was 
tri^d  inthe  reign  of  Edward  II.  in  the  year  1815,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  a  gt^eat  scarcity,  and  during  one  of  the  worst  administra- 
tions .that  .England  ever  saw;  but  was  abandoned  on  its  feeing 
4ou|m1  mischievous  and  impracticable.'  It  was  tried  in  France 
during  an  administration  still  more  execrable  and  flagitious,  ffiit 
of  Robespierre,  and  widiout  the  excuse  of  that  %ndrance  knd 
barbari^im  which  prevailed  in  the  14th  century.  Hete  alsoijt 
!wa5  abandoned  for  the  like  reasons,  after  it  had  been  pfoftiulgatkd 
in  a  complicated  system  of  regulations  filling  two  quarto  volum^ 
In  referring  to  ancfent  history^  we  find  similar  proceedings^  Sue! 
tonius  cap.  34?.  mentions,  that  it  was  tried  at  Rome  by  Tiberiusm 
the  plenitude  of  his  tyraimy.  The  Emperor  Dioclesian,  equaM 
ignorant  and  tyrannical,  endeavoured  to  quiet  the  peijpfe  by  iiisti^ 
luting  a  maximum,  as  we  learn  from  the  foUp^rfng  passage  ih 
I#jictafUius,  De  morte  persectdwism.   « Identi  qimmvariis  imquita'^ 

^  This  iflca  seems  to- meet  with  some  countenawie  from  aq  pjKpresnoit  ^ 
Lord  Coke,  who  says  that  **  an  engtossormay;be  indicted  at  the  common  law  a^ 
for  99  offence  nMlum  in  se.  '•—Institutes  of  the  liaws  of  England,  p.  iii, 

*  See  in  iiiu&tratiQntV.  the  far|Ji«r  means  <if;reISef  adopted  by  Parliament  fit 
the -coarse  of  the  winter  subsequent  to  the  pubiicalion  of  tliis  letter. 
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tilm  /averd  earit^tUmf  legem  de  pretio  rerum  pmaUm  OidfMHf 
conatus  est.  Tunc  db  e^gmt  ^^itiaimiihu sanguis  ^moi  fwi^ 
vtMle  quicquid  metu  appardfotf  et  cantaa  muho  detenus  eieafriti 
donee  lex  necessitate  ipsa  past  tmdtorum  esUiitm  sGheretur***  It 
thus  appears  that  in  all  ages  and  countries  this  measure  Has  bcietl 
followed  bjr  an  aggravation  of  the  evil  of  dearth,  with  the  addi^nt 
pf  those  of  discontent  and  bloodshed.  Though  persons  in  a  fk^cA* 
t'lcm  above  the  vulgar,  both  in  rank  and  educstimi,  are  heaf^ 
^ipproving  and  recommending  this  measure,  yet,  aS  it  is  reprobateil 
both  by  reason  and  experience,  and  as  it  eould  be  dictated  only  by 
ignorance  and  tyranny,  and  therefore  aUiorrent  to  the  character 
^  our  present  rules^  it  is  needless  to  dilate  farthar  upon  thef 
subject, 

I  have  thus,  my  lord,  unburdiened  my  mmd,  by  eomtnUnieating 
with  all  diffidence  what  I  have  fek  it  my  duty  not  to  withheld^ 
J  am  sensible  that  it  might  be  made  much  more  perfect  both  i^ 
point  of  matter  and  arrangement ;  but  it  has  been  composed  "SM, 
those  short  intervals  of  leisure,  which  the  duties  of  an  active  pro-^ 
fession  admit  of.  The  whole  of  this  sul^ect  is  a  matt^  of  di^ 
utmost  delicacy  and  importance  to  the  cause  of  humanity  ^md 
{nibltc  spirit  \  upon  which  it  behoves  every  man  to  inform  him^ 
selff  and  to  throw  all  the  light  in  his  ^wer.  The  %nt  ste^ 
towards  alleviating  diie  miseries  of  the  poor,  is  to  ascertain  frwrt 
whence  they  proceed;  an^  if  we  cannot  immediately  refieve  theit 
wants,  let  us  at  least  soodie  their  discontents,  by  endeavouiisg  ter 
comdnce  them,  that  the  evils  under  which  they  suffer,  are  impu6* 
able  to  natural  and  uncontrolable  causes,  and  not  to  inftune  thcSf 
fossionsand  exasperate  their  sufferings,  by  representing  them  asf 
flowing  from  the  crimes  of  their  fellow  subjects,  and  therebir 
impeUuig  them  to  ^cts  that  aggravate  the  evit  tenfold,  and  lea^  w 
the  most  disastrous  and  tragical  results. 

.  If  it  were  not  takii^  up  too  much  of  your  lorddiip's  t^me,  k 
would  be  interesting  and  curious  to  enquire  upon  whsd  prtncipk^ 
the  strange  credulity  of  maukkid  on  these  points  is  feu^ided.  I 
^all  only  dbortly  remark  that  it  is  die  nature  of  the  human  mind^ 
when  galled  by  suffering,  to  yield  readily  to  jealousy  and  stisi^ 
cion  \  and  in  this  mood  <<  trifles  light  as  air"  arie  confirming  evi- 
dence. Fear  is  also  very  favourable  to  credulity,  and  it  is  upon 
this  that  superstitious  terrors  are  duefly  excited.  The  strongeiit 
emotions  are  created  by  the  horrors  of  me  invisible  world.  H^^ 
to  these,  ^nimal  subsistence  seems  to  excite  tiie  de^>esl  intereefe^ 
IS  may  be  exemplified  in  panics,  in  the  irrational  anxieties  of  avarice, 
«od  me  blind  credulity  with  regard  to  the  points  now  unikr  dis- 
cussion, so  that  these  aberrations  of  the  mind  may  be  tcrnwid 
ien^l^ml  superstitipm    It  is  stated  by  one  of  the  mos^phUosoj^lur 
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Cal  of  thd  dusic  poetf^«  at  tlw  prinei^  ui^Midgc  Mtendhig  dM 
cttkivatiott  of  reaisoiH  ^t  it  asables  dm  mtnd  to  nnnnomit  stdl 
vain  fear«.<  But  as  tfak  auhfccc  rektes  to  the  inditpcrmablt  ]iece«i> 
sitie*  0i  cor  animal  natare,  and  is  fuH  of  ipecioutf  fallacies,  it  i$ 
perhaps  oht  of  those  upon  which  an  iineducated  mind  finds  it  most 
difficult  to  form  a  correct  and  dispassionate  judgment.  The  time  vnt, 
come  when  our  more  enKghtentd  posterity  'vriU  be  as  much  astot»- 
ished»  that  the  belief  m  forestalling  and  moiiopoKaing  the  neees^ 
sartes  of  life,  being  the  cause  of  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of 
proTisiozts,  should  prevail  at  the  end  of  the  1 9th  century,  as  wt 
are  at  tbe  grave  characters  who  believed  in  ghosts  and  witches  sit 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  It  is  not  quite  200  yeavs 
since  not  only  the  Kkig  on  the  throne  and  the  judges  on  the  bench^ 
but  the  majority  oS  tbe  whole  legislature  of  England,  beKeved  in 
witchcraft,  as  appears  firon  an  act  of  pafliament  passed  sgamiit 
that  imaginary  crime  in  the  reign  of  James  I. ;  and  it  appears  froth 
the  rec^urds  of  that  age,  that  there  were  several  executions  in  the 
succeeding  reign  also  for  the  same  offence. 

However  mortifying  it  may  be  to  human  pride,  and  lu)wevelr 
reprehensible  that  those  who  are  styled  the  better  sort  should  give 
iwo  such  errors,  let  u*  make  every  allowance  for  those  who  htift 
not  the  same  advantages  of  information,  and  who  living  from  day 
to  day  by  their  bbor,  are  much  more  deeply  mterested  in  the  <{ues» 
tion,  while  their  birth  and  education  preeltide  them  from  the  ad*- 
vamages  which  otight  to  counteract  prejudice  in  those  of  more 
Hseralaisd  enlightened  minds.     When  this  is  duly  Wedgh^d  we 
ought  rather  to  admire  the  quietness  and  patience  of  the  comnkMJV- 
alty  of  England,  than  be  surprised  at  their  late  transient  and  par- 
tial emoeses.     Whoever  will  study  the  character  of  die  common 
people  of  this  island,  will  find  much  to  admiite  in  them,  partiou«- 
hrly  that  anrersion  so  diedding  blood,  and  to  the  vindictive  use  of 
^dgedweaq^onsy  which  remarkably  distinguishes  them  from  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,   particularly  the  more  southern.    How  cruel 
(ken  to  abuse  the  generous  nature  of  such  people  !    It  seems  in- 
Cttmbent  on  those  hi  power,  on  the  ministers  of  religion,  and  on  all 
persons  of  educatioi^  to  sooth,  console,  and  instruct,  the  industrious 
artisan  and  laborer,  on  a  subject  in  which  they  are  so  prone  to 
errors  of  the  most  dangerous  and  fatal  tendency ;   to  represent  to 
thelii  tliat  this  island  is  like  a  ship  at  sea,  on  a  voyage  of  t^eWe 
monthsy  with  an  inadequate  storaof  provisi(His  on  board,  and  with 
s  precarious  chance  of  any  farther  supply,   and  that  too  great  an 
expenditure  in  the  begiiming  of  the  voyage  wotild  induce  a  famine 
bsl^e  Uiey  could  arrive  in  port ;  that  mereibre  it  becomes  iiietA 

,        *  Fel}«  qui  potuit  reram  es^ioscere  caiMSS 

At<]ue  raetus  oinues  et  inexorabileiiituiii        ^ 
SM)Jeciff  pedibu^,  stripitumqtie  AefierofUii  atkirt —Virgil. 

ifO.  XVH.  i^am.  VOL.  IX.  T 
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t9  jSttbmk  Miilh^hmtbn  patience  to  being  put  on  «hon  allovfr^tiic^i 
Slot  gmng  way  to  unmanly  repinings,  much  less  disgracing  them<» 
adves  by  mutiny.  .  This  class  of  society  should  also  hs^e  it  ex-^ 
plained  to  them,  that  it  is  only  by  means  of  high  prices  ^t  getieral 
,  frugality  and  reduced  consumption  can  be  effected  :  and  it  might 
he  made  plain  to  themy  that  the  farmer  ought  to  have  such  a  price 
«s  to  indemnify  him  for  the  shortness  of  his  crop,  and  to  enable 
ium  not  only  to  continue  but  to  increase  his  tilkge  ;  making  them 
even  comprehend  that  the  profits  ought  in  justice  to  be  higher  thdaft 
in  the  simple  inverse  proportion  of  the  scarcity,  as  explained  in  the 
note  at  page  288  ^  that  high  prices  are  necessary  in  order  to  ensure 
Adequate  importation  $  that  the  farmerls  who  produce,  and  the 
dealers  who  bring  that  produce  to  market  for  tlie  accommodation 
Und  subsistence  of  the  community  at  large,  and  of  the  poor  in 
rparticuhr,  instead  of  being  the  objects  of  then-  indignation,  ought 
.to  be  regarded  as  th^ir  best  friends. 

I  have  only  farther  to  add,,  that  as  this  letter  is  intended  for  the 
public  eye,  and  as  a  question  may  arise  concerning  the  purity  of 
the  authot's  motives,  be  thinks  it  right  to  declare,  that  he  is  not 
only  no  dealer  in  any  of  the  articles  of  life,  but  that  he  has  not  ^e 
smallest  acquaintance  or  connection  with  any  one  who  is*  And 
lest  it  should  be  said  that  he  is  probably  some  ode  in  the  pay  of 
government,  he  equally  disclaims  this  charge.  He  can4)ring  proof 
diat  such  w^e  his  opinions  before  these  questions  were  publicly 
agitated,  and  that  he  has  freely  and  publicly  declared  them  since 
they  have  been  agitated,  at  a  time  when  it  was  generally  belkf^ 
dial:  the  majority  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  were  of  a  different 
.way  of  thinking. 

Bat  my  great  security  against  the  misconstruction  of  my  motives 
is,  that  the  public  think  too  well  of  your  Lordship  to  believe  that 
you  would  suffer  yourself  to  be  addressed  by  a  sordid  trader  or  an 
unprincipled  mercenary,  but  by  one  whose  character  is  wsU 
known  to  you,  and  who  has  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

IIXUSTRATION  I — Pages  261.  264,. 

It  is  an  important  feature  in  the  character  of  the  human  species, 
as  distinguished  from  the  brute  creation,  that  it  could  never  have 
attained  to  the  perfection  of  its  nature,  whether  in  point  of  happi- 
ness or  intelligence,  if  it  depended  solely  for  its  existence  and  ne- 
cessary accommodation  on  the  spontaneous  productions  of  Nature. 
If  the  articles  for  maintaining  life^  referriUe  to  the  heads  of  food, 
clothing,  and  dielter,  more  especially  the  first,  were  a^  indepen- 
dent of  our  industry  as  are  the  necessaries  of  light,  air  atid  water, 
neither  the  virtues  nor  faculties  of  rational  nature  could  even  have 
been  developed.  In  such  a  state  there  could  be  no  such  thiiq;  is 
property,  no  play  for  the  active  and  inventive  enei^iesof  ma«, 
wliether  mental  or  corporeal,  moral  or  politicali  no  roomfor  the 
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bUnts  exercised  in  productive  industrj  and  commercial  mter- 
course,  all  Uie  mutual  and  endearing  ties  and  dependencies  of 
social  and  civilized-  life,  all  the  trades,  professions,  arts,  and  sci- 
ences, whether  nunislering  to  the  necessary  accommodation  oc 
.elegance  of  life,  constituting  man's  greatest  felicity,  whether  as 
objects  of  pursuit  or  enjoyment,  would  have  been  unknown.  The 
agricultural  class  '  constituting  more  than  one  third  of  the  popu- 
lation of  this  island,  and  a  much  larger  proportion  in  most  other 
countries,  could  not  have  existed.  Tliis  is  no  where  better  ex- 
pressed than  by  Virgil.^  Another  poet  less  philosophical,  but  in 
language  still  more  enchanting  and  animated,  has  represented  a 
state  of  Nature  in  which  all  tkings  necessary  to  man  were  yielded 
spontaneously,  and  in  which  he  is  exempted  from  care  and  labor^ 
as  the  state  of  supreme  felicity,  calling  it  the  golden  age.  As  his- 
tory^oes  not  countenance  the  existence  of  any  such  state  of  things^ 
we  may  fairly  regard  it  as  a  fiction  equally  remote  from  truth  as  it 
is  inconsistent  with  reason.  What  the  poet  paints  as  a  condition 
of  exalted  virtue  and  happiness,  the  philosopher  reprobates  as  a 
condition  which,  if  it  could  exist,  would  be  more  miserable  and 
degrading  than  the  rudest  state  in  which  any  portion  of  the  human 
species  has  yet  been  found  to  exist.' 

Of  all  the  clashes  of  food,  there  is  none  so  suitable  to  htipian 
life  as  the  farinaceous  matter  contained  in  the  seeds  of  certaii^ 
gramineous  and  leguminous  plants.  They  are  salutary,  nutritious^  ^ 
and  grateful,  and  hold  a  middle  rank  between  recent  vegetables 
and  animal  food.  They  are  also  wisely  adapted  by  Providence  a9 
the  subjects  of  tillage,  for  in  the  various  operations  required  for 
raising  them  and  preparing  them  for  food,  consists  the  most  health- 
ful ^H;cupation,  they  employ  in  most  countries  the  largest  portion 

'  By'  the  returns  nf  population  of  Enghuid«  Scotland,  and  Wales  in  1^11,  tbe 
Bttmber  of  iiiiQiUes  diiefly  employed  in  Agricultttre,  was  895,998,  in  trade,  ma- 
luifactiires,  or  handicraft,  1,1^9,049;  not  comprised  in  tlie  two  precedng  classes 
•519,168.  The  total  niiinher  of  persons  compo.sing  these  families  was  12,596,803, 
exceedini^  tlic  enumerdtion  of  1801  by  1,654,157.  A  friend  ef  the  Antfaor's, 
extremely  conversant  in  such  researches,  has  computed  from  data,  furnished  by 
doomsday  book,  that  the  population  at  the  ("onqnest  could  not  be  more  than 
-onv-rixth  of  this,  and  from  the  be5t  re4:ords  that  can  be  found  it  was  about  on^' 
.lliird  qf  it  in  the  middle  of  the  16th,  and  one  half  of  it  about  tlie  end  of  tlie  ^7th 
eentiiiy.  For  the  progresMve  population  of  tlus  century  and  the  last,  see  the 
laminojos  and  ingenious  disquisition  of  Mr.  Rickman  iu  his  preliminary  remarks 
^cfixed  to  the  abstract  of  the  population  returns  of  1811. 

*  ^^ ^  Pater  ipse  qotendi 

Hand  facilcm  esse  yiam  voluit,  prinuisqae  per  artem 
Movit  a^os  curis  acuens  mortalia  corda. 

^  !»' il1«stratitig>  th^advantaf^  of  food  procured  by  industry,  o¥er  that  which 
is  MNDsilaiieoRS,  we  may  iiere  qdote  a  fact  mentioned  by  Mr.  Turner  iu  the  uas • 
native  of  bis  embassy  to  Tibet.  In  passing  through  Bootan^  he  remarked  that 
,t|e  Dmitry  was  sufficiently  fertile  in  a  species  of  wild  rice,  to  supply  the  inha- 
hittiitt»wlth  food  without  labor,  but  that  no  people  could  he  more  wretched  nor 
jMwnie*iu)e«nun<»date4 1^  evei^r  cas|»cfiU 
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of  tihe  co^itntrmty,  and  constitute  directly  or  mdirettly  die  grv;ftt 
Stamina  of  aH  dptrlcnce  and  power. 

"  1  apprefiend  «ieii&  h  no  better  way  of  iHtistrafing  thb  tJian  by 
assuming  an  extreme  case  by  tray  of  comtnst.  Let  us  vappo^ 
then,  an  artide  of  food,  the  bread  fruit  for  example,  to  be  in^ 
troduced  into  thfs  ot  any  otlfer  agricultural  country,  aflSwding  by 
tfs  spontaneous  production  a  sufficiency  of  iiHiOlesome  food  for  the 
whore  community.  It  is  toncetrable  that  a  sugar  colony  triiich 
feitsfs,  by  the  production  of  a  staple  artide  of  commerce,  and 
which  subsists  almost  solely  o«  imported  foo(^  wairld  bear  this  i 
but  it  is  numifest  that  an  article  ot  tWs  kind^  which  wouM  sup* 
phujt.  agricultural  laboj,  would  shake  to  the  centre,  nay  utterly 
subvert  and  dissolve  the  whole  frame  of  civifced  sodety. 

But  if  the  princij)le  which  this  extreme  case  is  meant  to  illustrate 
l>e  correct,  it  fbllowa  that  there  may  be  certain  intermediate  cases, 
wherein,  though  the  same  degree  of  ruin  would  not  ensue,  yet  the 
most  seriqus  inconvenience  and  disturbance  would  arise  m  the 
wholesome  and  established  order  of  things.  Is  there  any  known 
article  of  food,  which  though  not  altogether  spontaneous,  yet  whick 
fti  its  cuhiration  falls  far  short  of  Aat  labor,  yigilance,  and  ingenuity, 
indispensable,  in  raising  and  preparing  com  for  the  food  of  man  ? 
Potatoes  I  apprehend  answer  to  this  description ;  and  is  ft  not 
ericfent  that  if  this  root  were  to  supersede  the  use  of  the  grains  by 
two-thirds,  or  even  one-half,  there  would  be  an  approximation  to 
the  evils  that  have  been  stated  as  resulting  from  spontaneous  food  ? 
This  retnark  is  meant  to  apply  to  England  in  case  of  such  an  event, 
a^d  though  the  proportion  is '  far  from  being  two*»thirds,  or  even 
tme-half,  this  article  has  so  sensibly  encroached  on  tWe  cullStatloii 
of  com  as  to  constitute  in  the  opinion,  of  many  one  of  the  eauses 
of  the  present  agricultural  distress.  With  regard  to  a  sister  king- 
'dbnii>  where  the  proportion  that  potatoes  bears  to  the  whole  food . 
of  the  country  is  probably  double  or  triple,  this  is  not  felt  as. ft 
would  be  in  England,  for  the  state  of  agriculture  was  so  low  m 
Ireland  wheit  they  were  introduced,  that  they  could  not  be  aaid 
to  supersede  corn,  but  to  come  in  aid  of  it.  The  inconvertlences 
that  have  b«e&  d^cribed,  have»  however,  been  sensibly  felt  in  Ire<-. 
laid,  for  to  this  cause  must  be  referred  the  poverty,  indolence, 
^d  vicious  habita  of  that  country.  Hence  the  other  necessariet 
of  life,  such  as  clothing  and  habi«Mion,  do  not  keep  pace  with  tbf 
abundance  of  the  subsistence,  and  the  redundance  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  neither  have  the  peasantry  the  m^ns  of  gWiog  their  chil- 
Aitn  thftt  akare  <»f  edkication  which  ia  neoeMaiy  tO:  oirilHie.iben  ; 
and  to  this  is  abo  referrible  the  multtpKcation  of  atrociow  emuis 
m  frecfuent  at  this  moment,  (November  IS  lej  in  that  CPUtttrji  .  ^[ 

Irtdatut  v^  the.^nly  couyMryi  where  this  i^the  ddniMiiift  avtide  H 
food.    While  it  remains  only  i  »ufcordf\mw  means'  of  sfiMftenev^ 
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it  15  inestimable  by  insuring-  plentv  and  by  increasing  population.  It 
Is  well  calculated  also  for  preventing  famines,  not  only  as  it  is  less 
jieperident  on  weather  than  the  grams,  but.  as  it  maybe  made  a 
large  proportion  of  the  food  of  cattle  and  horses,  "iliese  cattld 
themselves  not  only  prove  a  resource,  but  a  large  share  of  their 
subsistence  may  be  converted  to  the  use  of  man  in  years  o( 
^arcity,  so  that  though  the  use  of  potatoes  may  be  carried  too  far 
as  an  article  of  human  subsistence,  there  is  not  the  same  objection 
to  tfieir  becoming  the  food  of  animals  to  any  extent.  Nay  it  seems 
to  be  the  duty  as  well  as  interest  of  every  patriotic  and  prudent 
farmer,  to  use  as  much  as  possible  of  this  species  of  provender  for 
his  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses. 

ILLUSTRATION  IL— Page  286. 

The  introduction  of  potatoes  has  afforded  a  greater  addition  f6 
the  general  stock  of  subsistence  than  all  the  modern  improvemefM 
in  agriculture.  There  is  no  other  article  constituting  the  suite- 
nance  of  man,  of  which  so  large  a  quantity  can  be  raised  on  96 
small  an  area  nojr  with  so  little  labor ;  nor  do  they  exhaust  tWfc 
soils  like  the  grains.  They  are  also  more  independent  than  thes^, 
of  the  fluctuation  of  seasons.  It  is  moreover  a  victual  highly  nu^ 
tritious  aiid  wholesome,  and  requires  no  preparation  but  the  sim- 
ple action  of  fire.  Yet  such  has  been  the  rapid  increase  of  popu*- 
lation  In  England,  that  with  the  aid  of  potatoes,  added  to  the  lYni- 
mense  accessions  of  home-grown  corn  and  cattle,  from  the  great 
extension  of  tillage  and  the  improved  skill  in  agricultural  c^era^ 
tionS)  the  collective  mass  of  subsistence  has  not  kept  pace  with  tbk 
augmented  number  of  consumers,  insomuch  that  at  no  «ra  ha^ 
there  been  so  much  corn  imported  frbnfi  foreign  coutitries.  This 
has  been  owing  to  the  great  demand  for  manufacturing  labor,  far 
exceeding  the  wants  of  the  native  population,  such  indeed  as  tb 
furnish  the  materials  of  an  export  trade,  to  an  amount  unknown  ife 
the  history  of  the  world.  England  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  sup*- 
•plying  other  countries  with  various  necessaries,  accommoda^ 
*tions,  and  luxuries,  as  well  by  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  generated 
and  fostered  by  the  security  of  their  persons  and  property,  c6n* 
f erred  by  the  constitution  of  their  government  and  the  laws'  of 
their  country,  as  by  their  ingenuity  in  the  invention  and  applica* 
tion  of  machinery,  by  their  superior  capital,  and  by  the  abundarttffe 
and  cheapness  ot  fuel  both  as  a  necessary  of  life,  and  as  a  requisil^ 
in  many  of  the  processes  of  manufacture.*     It  cannot  be  denited 

'  It  is  frofi)  pit-coal  that  Great  Britain  has  to  took  forward  in  all  time  to  come 
tot  ket  luting  and  cRClu^ive  isiipenority  in  mannfactnres,  fbr  capltvt  und  madit- 
neiy ;  U<^r  other  two  advantages  tnay  be  aci)nired  by  other  conntrie*.  T4if  fiteam* 
.  ^flgHie  ij  particular,  coul4  noi  be  maintained,  but  by  tht>  cheap  and  abliDd^^lt 
«>nf|ply  or  coaiK  pernliar  to  this  island.  In  a  conversation  of  the  antftor's  on  fhli 
'Aiitiject  vitli  Admiral  Ap«daca,  late  minister  from  Spain  to  thra  Court,  he.  li^ 
.mrkttdf  thm  the  Kofdiiii  coal'iDiaetmigbtpiop^rlyjeoopglibe  c^IUu)  tlieir  ^ladc 
iD^ea,  meaning,  do  doubt,  that  they  wt^re  as  valuable  to  this  conntry  as  tliole 
*  6f  l^^3(k«  sttdlKertt  to  itAd  country.    iThey  ard  bey6nd  a  doubt  i*tieti  «H»^«iOv  ^ 
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that  these  are  the  main  constituents  of  national  wealth  and  powei^^ 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  agriculture  has  till  lately  been  robbed  ol 
its  due  share  of  capital  and  labor,  by  the  superior  profits  and  highey 
Images  of  those  engaged  in  n^anufactures.  Accordingly  we  fiiul 
that  the  great  increase  of  population  in  o\it  times,  has  not  been 
in  those  districts  in  which  the  soil  is  most  fertile,  but  where  fuel 
is  most  abundant.  Those  counties  in  which  the  population  i8| 
inost  dense,  and  in  which  it  has  chiefly  increased  since  the.begin^ 
jling  of  the  last  century,  are  l,aiicashire,  Gloucestershire,  War^ 
"Wickshire,  StaiFbrdshire,  and  the  West  Riding  ot  Yorkshire.  Np 
reason  can  be  assigned  for  these  becoming  the  favorite  seats  of 
industry,  but  the  attraction  of  abundant  and  cheap  fuel.  The  soij 
in  some  of  these  is  so  far  from  being  superior,  that  in  Lancashire^ 
where  the  greatest  increase  of  population  has  taken  place,  it  i^  of 
nn  inferior  quality. 

It  is  quite  plain  from  all  this  that  the  advancement  in  popubr 
i^xm  in  this  or  any  other  country  is  referrible  to  the  motives  heI4 
out  for  the  encouragement  of  early  marriages,  the  chief  of  which  is 
the  prospect  of  persons  being  able  to  command  a  sufficiency  <^ 
food,  fuel,  clothing  and  lodgiqg  for  themselves  and  their  of&pring. 

In  going  a  little  deeper  into  this  subject,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  nature  is  extremely  profuse  in  the  production  of  the  semina^ 
principle,  both  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom.  Of  tbe 
^eds  and  eggs  which  are  generated,  not  one  in  many  thousands  is 
developed.  It  is  pbserved  by  naturalists  that  a  single  thistle 
prpduces  ^4,000  seeds,  and  that  in  the  roe  of  a  single  sturgeon^ 
there  is  a  number  of  eggs  equ^l  to  the  whol^  number  of  huouui 
l>eings.on  the  fece  of  the  earth.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  ^oru 
itself  is  a  seed  pf  which  the  purposes  of  nature  require  that  a  very 
small  proportion  should  be  developed  in  perpetuating  the  plants 
In  the  animal  kingdom,  if  even  the  ^mall  proportion  which  is 
developed,  were  in  some  species  of  animal  to  arrive  at  maturity, 
aodif  «^  great  part  of  tliem  were  npt  cut  off  in  early  life  by  disease, 
by  siccident,  or  as  food  for  other  animals,  the  earth  would  be  over*^ 
Stocked. 

In  the  human  species  the  physical  ppwers  of  pxocreatipn  are 
indefinite,  for  it  is  demorjstrable  that  no  coufitry  eyer  has  supported, 
|ipr  ever  can  support  the  nunaber  of  hun^an  beings,  which-  might 
4>e  brought  into  existence  by  the  exercise  of  those  powers  to  their 
jiumost  extent.  If  every  male  and  female  were  to  marry  as  soon 
^s  they  are  marriageable,  the  species  would  double  every  ten  or 
•twelve  year^i  according  to  the  computation  of  some  diiearists. 
But  they  haye  been  found  actually  to  double  in  fifteen  years.  Let 
this  last'be  assumed  asthe  rnQximuniy  and  if  any  one  will  try  itby 
Ae  rule  of  geometrical  progression^  he  will  find  that  in  about  1 10 
^ars,  there  would  be  more  inhabitatjts  in  the  island  of  Great  Bri- 
U^n,  than  the  present  amount  of  tjio  whgl^  bviman  sf^ies^  re^lxm- 
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ing  the  peculation  of  this  island  to  be  )S  millions^  which  is  so^e* 
what  less  than  the  late  enumeration  in  1811,  and  assomii^  the 
population  of  the  world,  according  to  a  gross  computation  trf 
some  political  economists,  to  be  1,200  millions. 

The  most  rapid  increase  of  population  '  that  has  been  actually 
ascertained  to  take  place,  has  been  in  the  English  American  colo- 
nies, whei^  the  inhabitants,  soon  after  the  first  occupation  of  the 
W>ii,  doubled  in  most  districts  in  S5  years,  but  in  one  of  them  ill 
15  years.  It  is  manifest  that  this  rate  of  progression  could  not 
go  on  for  more  than  one  or  two  steps,  *  as  no  fertility  of  soil  could' 
keep  pace  with  it.  The  country  in  Europe,  in  which  there  has 
been  by  far  the  most  rapid  increase  of  population  in  this  age,  has^ 
been  Ireland.  Sir  William  Petty  computed  the  population  of* 
k  about  the  time  of  the  revolution  at  a  million.  Captain  Southy 
in  an  article  in  the  Phil.  Trans.  Vol.  XXII.  p.  516,  computet 
k  in  the  year  1695,  at  1,0»4',102.  It  appears,  from  an  enquiry, 
jnstituted  by  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  in  1782,  that  the  computa-'' 
tion  then  was  2,0 U, 3 19.  Mr.  Newenham  in  an  elaborate  work 
published  in  1805,  entitled,  A  Statistical  enquiry  into  the  population 
of  Ireland,  computes  it  at  upwards  of  5'  millions,  and  calculate* 
that  it  had  doubled  in  46  years. 

.  An  Act  of  Parliament  passed  for  the  enumeration  of  the  inhabiir 
tants  of  Ireland  in  the  year  1812,  but  so  many  difficulties  occiUTe4 
Aat  returns  have  not  yet  (November  1816.)  been  made,  but  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  contains  upwards  of  five  miUionSy 
so  that  it  has  quintupled  in  about  120  years.  There  has  perhaps, 
during  that  period,  been  less  political  distufbance  and  misrule  thaui 

.  '  Sj»e  political  and  Pbilosopbical  MisceU^ies  by  Bfenj^ioiu  Franl^lin,  L)^.  D^ 
p.  ?63.  Lond.  1779. 

*  Thisift  admirably  elnddated  by  Mr.  Malthns  in  bi»  Essay  on  the  priqeipltt 
of  Population  ^ge  4,  Sd  Edition.  Sfe  also  Price  oa  KeveHionnry  paymenti^ 
p.  274*  and  "4^%.  Th^t  Utere  can  be jio  srcatir  uuuiber  of  inhabitants  in  any 
cpnntry  than  ttiere  is  food  to  maintain  them,  seems  at  first sij^ht  ^  mete  insipid  tru* 
i^m,  haf-dly  worthy  of  being  ennnciated  in  words.  It  hai  been  from  over-looiiing  it 
however,  Uiat  hiilorical  aJid  political  writers  b%ve  been  Jed  into  gross  errort  and 
inconsistencies,  nor  before  the  work  of  Mr,Maltluis  whs  it  ever  clearly  laid  dowi^ 
and  reasoned  upon  as  a  fundamental  axiom  in  political  economy,  thai  subsistence 
fe  tlM*  {rreat  regulator  of  population.  Neither  war,  eniis^ration,  nor  epidemic  dw. 
eJitwR  lUyc  any  sen«ihl«  nor  durable  effect  in  inipajring  pppniatipn,  )f  subsist 
tcnce  remains  unilinunished,  such  losses  are  immediatp|yrep^ired»  Asa  proof  of 
the  v^ry  rr«ide  state  in  wliich  this  branch  cf  political  science  remained  at  a  very  late 
peHoil  of  Enrlisb  literature,  it  may  be  remarked  that  Lord  Lyttleton  in  his:  Hif^ 
.tory  qf  ihe  life  of  Henry  II.  ol^erves'  th^f  there  arc  no  4^ta  for  copiputing  the  po* 
pniation  of  thai  period,  but  that  it  is  Jo  be  piesnmed  from  the  orderly  habits  of 
the  people  enforcfd  by  strict  police,  ond  fiom  the  healthy  i^nd  robust  constito* 
tiwoft^n  tke  inliabitanis,  conducive  to  propagation,  that  the  population  mnsthav« 
be^n  grea).  Au  a^tlior  <^f  tiie  present  day,  verfant  in  whai  is  now  deemed.  t|iQ 
sound  principles  of  political  science,  wo^^ld  say  that  considerins  the  scanty  ^tock 
^  nouriMini^nt,  in  coMReqjience  of  the  want  of  skill  in  agriculture,  whicli  v«» 
also  deprefised  in  that  age,  not  only  by  feudal  oppression  in  c«mmen  witl|> 
Ui^  t^U  oi  H(H-ope,  b^t  by  the  vezatiofis  and  e^^ctions  of  the  Norman  im^^iders, 
die  population  must  have  beep  very  low  at  that  period,  and  probably  under  & 
ltia|H)fary  <le«H»ie'.  ,.•-** 

1  6cA  Lord  Lyttltton'ft  life  of  H.  XL  Vol  2.  P.  336.  London,  1707.  1st  ^tien. 
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m  fTfo^ifig  ^^  a  circuin«ta^«  no  doubr  f aV^sMe  to '  tkaf 
90C|iri^]r  of  peri&oo  ai^  property,  ittrjiicb  ei^our^igea  indtttiry  aiHl 
t}^  l^riag  of  ^i^mUvtf  ^  but  tlie  main  and  nearly  tjbe  fliole  cauoe  hat 
been  the  abundance.of  ea^ly  procuiable  food  frpm  tbe  in^oductioii 
^  poi^^lpef.  TJbe  other  causes  assigned  by  political  wnter3  for  itie 
iacrea^^  of  populatipn>  oamely,  wise  institutions  ai&d  the  increase 
4ffin4nd  for  labor,  coufd  liave  but  little  share  in  it.  It  is  ascriba* 
We  therefore  e^tcl^JBiyely,  we  may  affirm,  to  the  facility  of  procur-* 
^  fpod  operating  as  a  mptive  tp  early  marriages.  This  reasoning^ 
tm^^  founded  equally  on  fact,  and  on  the  principles  of  human 
Qatur^,  has  been  controverted  and  even  slighted  and  ridiculed  hj 
those  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  of  reflecting  seriously  on  the 
%Mbject.  They  allege,  that  prudential  iconsiderations  can  hare  feu$ 
]|^^  weight  in  restraining  the  animal  propensities  among  the 
ibn^er  order?  any  where,  and  least  of  all  in  a  nation  so  heedless  an4 
ifPfiroyident  a$  the  Irish.  This  being  a  curious  as  well  as  imt>orw 
t^t  subject  of  research,  it  may  be  worth  whik  tp  take  a  ^99ef 
^ewofit. 

Potatoes  constitute  probably  much  more  than  two  thirds  of  the 
p^sistence  pf  the  Irish  nation,  but  let  two  thirds  be  assumed  at 
the  proportion  which  this  article  bears  to  every  other.  We  dq 
not  tn^m  to  affirm  that  if  iliis  root  bad  never  been  inUoducedj^ 
tabe  {K>pulation  WPMld  amount  to  only  oiie  third  of  five  milKonS]^ 
idf  in  tbii  9a8e  the  cultivation  of  corn  would  probably  liave  been 
pore  attended  Pq.  Let  it  be  admi)(ted  that  this  population  hail 
1^  the#e  imp^ovetnents  h^  doubled  ip  pbce  of  being  qiiiiitttpled» 
ifhkh  i>  m^f  tlian  f»  fair  allpvirance,  for  it  is  n/jariy  as  much  aa 
England,  a  country  bo  much  more  prosperous,  has  increased  in  the 
same  time.  Thb  being  granted  there  remain  three  millions  to  be 
placed  to  the  account  of  potatoes.  It  may  next  be  asked  what  would 
have  become  of  these  three  millions  had  potatoes  not  been  introduced  ? 
how  Would  they  have  been  disposed  of,  had  this  root  never  been 
brought:  to  Ireland  ?  They  could  not  have  been  destroyed  by  infanti* 
tide,  this  being  a  practice  never  known  nor  heard  of  in  a  nation  so 
remarkable  for  its  attachment  to  offipring.  Would  epidemic  dis- 
eases or  famipe  account  for  the  destruction  of  so  many  human 
beings  i  This  is  equally  ccmtrary  to  historical  truth,  for  the  cli» 
mate  of  this  country  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  no  coun* 
try  has  been  less  afflicted  with  pestilential  disorders,  nor  is  there 
any  country  in  the  history  of  which  famines  have  been  more  rare- 

g  recorded,  either  before  or  since  the  introduction  of  potatoes, 
follows  that  there  is  no  possible  solution  of  this  difficulty,  but 
by  admitting  that  had  it  not  been  for  this  new  article  of  food, 
t^ese  three  millions  of  human  creatures  would  never  have  been 
malted  into  exigence. 

.   TheFe  is  undeniably  among  all  conditions  of  mankind  a  check 
hnposed  by  prudence,  which  more  or  less  restrains  and  r#gu)ate^ 
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tbttfh^si^  powera  ^  pfO€i«9tU3^>  and  adjiMty  p^ulniito  to  6ub4 
jus^eoce^  U  operate!  # lowly  aad  silently,  aod  therefore  not  pew 
ceptiUyi  till  the  accuimilatei  effect  become  aeoiiiUe,  and  afford* 
a  demonstrative  proof  that  motives  pf  prudence  influence  ereii 
|iie  n^ost  thoughtless,  deterring  them  from  6uck  premature  tntf^ 
mge^  as  would  render  tlieir  offspring  the  vkuim,  of  want. 

There  is  a  very  iiueresting  and  satisfactory  exemplification  dF 

this  brought  out  in  the  Parliamentary  returns  of  parish  registers 

made  U)  LSOl  and  ISU.     During  thie  two  years  of  great  scardtjr 

1800  and  ISOl,  the  number  of  marriages^  as  appegro  by  dieft 

f  etumS)  w:4s  consideii^ly  diminished  in  the  metropolis,  aad  atttt 

more  in  the  kingdom  at  large.     The  average  number  of  marriages 

for  the  fiv(B  preceding  years,  was  67,7  IS  :  in  1900  they  were  oolf 

eSf^^O.    And  in  1901  they  were  63,a00i.    The  sitateme^  iatlie 

latter  will  appear  still  stronger,  when  at  is  confide  red  that  the  eamt 

meration  was  made  from  an  amount*  including  j$12  ptriahes  mort 

than  thfi  preceding  year.    This  was  evidem^y  imputable  to  tlir 

dxscpuragjsnient  |to  mafri^^e  among  the  laboring  orders^  from  tte 

prospect  of  ^ diftcuUy  (^maintaining  alamtly,  under  the  exiit;^ 

yog  i^^xaif  f^  high  price  of  prpvision<i#     In  the  first  two  years 

^sr  ttvs  rattum  of  plenty*  that  is,  in  the  years   1802  and  140V 

^h^  number  of  marriages  considerably  exceeded  the  above  meo^ 

tipned  average,  the  number  in  the  former  standing  8&,845»  and  m 

ii^  later  $9,H6.    This  was  no  doubt  owing  to  the  solemniBatkm 

i$xf  a^e  marriages  of  those  who  bad  been  betrothed  in  the  ptan^  o£ 

jgarcitVi  but  who  had  deferred  the  cousumi^ation  till  better  times* 

Tba^  thes^  flucti^ons  were  neither  casual  dot  ppoeeedtiig  tnm 

errors  in  ^mputatipQ*  is  clearly  evinced  by  the  baptisms  under^ 

going  a  like  fluctuation  in  the  corresponding  years ;  and  we  have  ift 

^11  thiSf  a  fin^  eiJtmple  of  the  silent,  slow,  and  imperceptible,  but 

§ure  and  e^cient  workings  of  m^al  causes  in  regulating,  con* 

trolling,   ai|4  melipratmg  the  pi^sical  condition  cf  the  hmnaa 

lypecie^. 

When  th<^  causes  are  left  to  their  own  natural  and  undisturbed 
Operation,  they  produce  the  salutary  effj^t  of  adjusting  population 
to  subsistence,  but  when  defeated  by  artificial  institutions  and  petv 
verted  notion^,  the  most  pernicious  consequences  result.  This  it 
?^  ^nkingiy  ej^en^pliQed  in  Chit»>  wh#re  nature  is  thwartsed  by 
^  sepaQ>f n(  interwoven  in  the  national  character,  originating  pro*- 
J^ablv  4n  fals^  poUcy  or  superstition^  by  which  celibacy  is  mU  Cf 
be  oi^putabUr.  'i'l^s  givisijt  occasion  to  premature  marriages^ 
pff^^m^^  (pT  ^i  f^itJi^^sA^  pppulationi  which  there  is  no  meaas  of 
flyrefsiug^  sp  as  to  keep  it  within  the  limits  of  si^stence,  hue  by 
4rf  pra^ti^  of 'n4iknti^p4»*  This  expedient  is  ^o  abhoment  to  tu 
^  It  |h»  beea  heimn  9Si4  tk»t  the  yean  I79tt  and  lSO(V'w«fs  the  twb  ^ean  ^ 
jKATci^v  T^i^is  fesMicilt^  wUli'ttif  ^%t  %hov^  \^j^jfamkm$  that  ta<ws  tMr« 
ywi^srs  il|0j^rt  of  short  croj^^  ba^  it  is  not  ciU  the  Bubse^u«i^t  ^ttr  t|iat 
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feelings  of  nature^  tliat  it  k  not  carried  to  suqh  an  eiptetit  as  to  bto 
udequate  to  its  end,  for  wc  are  assured  by  travellers,  that  a  ycaF 
reyer  passes  without  famine  being  felt  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
in  one  province  or  another  of  the  empire.  Is  not  the  mental  and 
bodily  imbecility,  the  meanness,  fraud,  and  other  degrading  qualw 
fies  so  conspicuous  in  the  Chinese  character,  referrible  to  the 
anxiety  in  seeking,  apd  the  difficulty  of  obtaining,  -the  means  of 
Sttpporting  life  f 

There  is  nothing  so  conducive  to  the  happiness,  dignity,  and 
virtue  of  man,  as  the  due  adjustment  of  population  to  sub^stw 
eoce,  uttleSs  it  is  that  principle  by  which  all  parents  hold  them-.* 
selves  bound,  whether  from  |i)otives>  of  duty,  afiectiop,  or  detent 
pride,  to  niaintain  their  own  offspring.  Wherever  this  principle  is 
wanting,  the  sure  foundation  is  laid  of  misery,  vice,  and  -meanness, 
«nd  it  is  with  the  deepest  and  most  heartfelt  regret,  that  every  good 
and  considerate  irian  m^st  contemplate  these  efl^ts,  as  necessarily 
■JBowirig  from  ihQ  poR>r-laws,  and  -  the  great  aggravation  of  these 
efiects  in  our  time,  from  a  provisioi^  made  by  the  legislature  in  the 
year  1800,  in  consequence  of  the  conciirrenoe  of  s^aroity  wi&  die 
depreciation  of  money,  whereby  the  wages  of  laboi^rs  became  in-» 
adequate  to  their  maintenance,  and  it  w^s  judged  more  advisable 
to  direct  an  allowance  from  the  fund^  of  the  poor,  than  to  in* 
crefase  their  wages.  This  provision  for  the  families  of  laborers  and 
atti^ns,  according  to  their  number,  was  continued  after  the  scar-i. 
city,  which  alone  could  justify  it,  had  ceased,  and  the  efiect  of  it 
cm  their  uncttltivated  minds,  has  been  to  y^dd  to  thos^  hsdsits  of 
idteness,  debauchery,  and  improvidence,  induced  by  the  pooiv 
laws,  and  to  extinguish  the  last  sparks  df  that  decent  pridey  (per-^ 
kaps  more  properly  termed  self-respects)  the  only  guide  and  safe^ 
|fiiard  of  industry,  sobriety,  frugality,  and  chastity.  One  of  tlie 
jgreatest  evils  engendered  by  thi«  system,  is  that  of  marriages  con-f 
l^cted  with  little  otlier  prospect  of  future  maintenance  for  the 
parties  and  their  offspring,  but  the  dependance  on  parish  relief;  and 
Ittany  of  those  who  earn  high  wages,  ate  so  destitute  of  every  good 
seiitiment  and  virtuous  principle,  that  in  place  of  prosecuting  in- 
dtil(try,  and  laying  up  a  provision  for  the  support  and  education  of 
theif  children,  or  to  provide  for  themselves  and  rheir  families,  ift 
fa^  of  sickness,  old  age,  or  deatn,  waste  the  remaining  days  of 
Ae  week  in  dissipating  their  gains  in  grovelling  and  licentious 
pleasures^  To  this  depravity  of  morals,  bad  example,  and  n^lect 
0f  education,  may  be  attributed  the  juvenile  delinquency,  preVaBi* 
IDg  at  this  time  \n  this  metropolis  to  a  degree  never  before  known -^ 
and  it  has  appeared  from  the  researdies  of  a  committee  of  llie 
House  of  ComndonS' appointed  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  die 
police,  that  these  vicious  children  were  ux^ducated,  whereas  in  a 
rw>rt  by  Mr.  Raikes^  it  appeared  that  of  4fOOO  youn^  p^rsoas 
wSo  kad  been  properly  educated^  only  one  case  of.icriauogLeoii* 
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4d«et  1^  occurred ;  and  the  liice  beneficial  e£Fect  of  instruction 
was  evinced  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Robert  Owen,  superintendsuik 
of  the  cotton  mills  at  New  Lanark^  in  his  e^aipination  last  summer 
before  the  committee,  for  enquiring  into  the  state  of  education 
of  the  lower  orders,  as  well  as  in  his  printed  work,  entitled,  A  NEW 
VIEW  OF  SOCIETY.  It  will  not  be  denied,  that  in  that  portion 
of  Ae  community  which  lives  independently  of  manual  labor,  the 
liberal  manners,  good  principles,  and  decent  comportment,  whick 
distinguish  them  from  the  vulgar,  is  the  fruit  of  education.  It  is  by 
these  qualities  that  they  are  preserved  from  flagitious  as  wcU  a$ 
from  grovelling  vices,  and  from  inconsiderately  contracting  mar* 
riages,  in  circumstances  which  would  entail  poverty  and  distress 
on  their  offspring.  Will  it  be  said  that  one  portion  of  the  hu-. 
man  species  is  so  different  fi-om  another,  that,  the  like  ends  are 
not  attainable  by  the  like  means  in  the  one  as  in  the  other  }  an4 
that  a  degree  of  knowledge  suitable  to  their  respective  c©n- 
•ditionS)  will  not  have  a  like  influence  on  the  character  and  con^ 
<te€t  of  each?  This  is  not  a  speculative  conceit,  for  it  hiw  been 
practically  exemplified  in -Scotland,  where  by  die  superior  in* 
%dSg^nce  sftid  virtuous  principles,  early  impressed  on  the  nnnds  of 
all  ranks,  the  febtive  duties  are  inculcated,  understood,  and  prac- 
tised, the  mutual  attachments  of  kindred  are  cherished,  habits  of 
industry  and  frugality  are  acquired  and  exercised,  not  merely  for 
their  own  maintenance,  but  for  the  support  and  education  of  dieir 
children,  and  as  a  provision  against  age  and  sickness,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  degfadation  of  parochial  relief  to  themselves,  their  off- 
spring, their  brothers,  sisters,  or  parents.  It  is  well  known  from 
authentic  historical  evidence,  tluit  these  benefits  were  derived 
Irom  the  institution  of  parochial  schools,  for  we  learn  from  the 
works  of  Fletcher  of  Sahon,  and  from  some  passages  in  the  stads* 
deal  account  of  parishes  collected  by  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  that  the  com- 
monalty of  Scotland  before  that  time  were  extremely  brutal,  idle^ 
^nd  vicious. 

Can  it  admit  of  a  doubt  tliat  instruction  being  the  only  means 
of  infusing  good  principles  and  self-esteem  is  the  greatest  boon 
dtat  can  be  conferred  on  a  nation,  and  the  only  grounds  of  hope 
for  recalling  the  labouring  classes  of  England  from  that  state  of 
4^^graciat!on  into  which  they  have  f^en?  Can  it  be  in  the  order 
of '^PtiQvidence,  that  this  canker  which  ■-  preys  on  the  moral  vita^ 
0f  the  community  is  irremediable  ?  The  radical  remedy  however 
^fill^  be  bought  ibr  in  vain,  by  any  other  means  than  that  of  operat- 
ii^  a  change  in  the  dispositions  and  principles  of  the  people 
^tough  the  milium  of  instruction.  It  is  man^st  that  all  legal 
f^iuladon  and  corcrcion  must  prove  either  totally  abortive,  or 
merely  palliative,  without  an  improvement  in  those  fundamental 
]pini(%)to^irdi^ba  and  mori^tyy  those  sentiments  of  duty  and 
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The  funcdoa  of  ffiooey  as  an  instrument  for  promoting  the  coiw 
prenienc^,  and  facilitating  the  transaction!  of  human  life  is  two<-fQl4  • 
it  serves  as  a  medium  for  ejfecting  and  eicpediting  the  transfer  of 
CoiniiAQdities  and  the  purchase  of  labor  ^  and  it  serves  as  a  $ta9dar4 
^  measure  of  value,  for  aacertaining  and  cpmpariug  the  value  of 
iihe  subjects  of  property.  The  depreciajtioa  of  it»  therefore!  m^H 
Jie  a  matter  of  serious  moment  in  the  affairs  of  social  and  civilised 
life.  It  is  obvious  that  much  ioco^venieuce  must  arise*  when  the 
^Qie  denomination  of  money*  a  pound  for  inHance>  can  be 
^piphanjged  fpr  only  half  the  quantity  of  the  necessaries  of  }ife# 
^hich  it  cpuld  formerly  procure  under  the  same  circumstances. 

The  term  Depreciation  was  originally  applied  to  coin  whefther  a4ut^ 
I^rate4  by  ba^e  admixtures*  or  reduced  in  weight  by  monetary  frau4» 
^r  by  vear,  at  a  time  when  metals  were  the  only  circulating  niediuin. 
When  it  is  applied  to  paper  currency*  it  mea^  either  that  reductJQ* 
p(  vakie  which  takes  place  in  consequefice  of  the  sv^pect^i 
jdvency  of  those  who  issue  it,  or  that  which  is  cavised  by  ejixeftl 
pfisisues^  In  the  two  hrst  senses  it  affects  money*  chiefly  at  a 
medium  of  exchange*  in  the  Ust  chiefly  as  a  standard  of  valuei^ 
U  is  in  this  last  sense  that  we  are  here  to  consider  i^ 

The  ftvib  resulting  from  this  depreciation  are*.  Is^  T)^  P'^ 
Jhasdsbi]^  arising  from  it  to  annuitants  and  others  hvi^  onfiM^ 
incomes*,  gdly.  The  injustifie  smd  eopfusion  arising  in  all  eontr»qt» 
for  time ;  fcM"  when  a  depreciation  of  nKMi^y  takes  place  m  tbt 
ittterim  between  the  stipulations  of  a  covenant  %nA  its.  fulfilnmn^ 
the  feerms*  though  the  same  in  name»  become  totally  different  Vfi 
aubstanoe  and  meaning.  This  holds  true*  not  only  in  the  tran$* 
it^tions  of  prirate  life,  but  between  the  puWic  debtor  and  creditof  ^ 
for  it  is  obvious  that  the  value  of  the  national  stock  f4lls  in 
prapcMTtion  to  this  depreciation,  and  that  a  portion  of  the 
mM^  deht*.equal  to  the  difference  of  th^  ordinal  value  and  tHt 
depreciated  value,  is  virtually  paid  off  to  the  advantage  of  the  siatf* 
IMud  to  the  prejudice. of  the  stockholder.  Sdly.  The  difficulty  -of 
fdjfwting.  wages*  paitlcularly  agricultural  wasesr  to  the  enhanced 
pr)<e  ot  the  necessariea  of  life.  The  evils  which  arose  is9m  tht 
iltempts  to  correct  this  by  the  legishiture  directing  allowance  t0 
be  made  to  laborers  in  health  from  parochial  funds  hav^  biw 
^eady  adverted  to.  ^    * 

.  In  mose  ages  in  which  metak  were  the  enly  medium  of  eai^ 

*  S^e  IhU  subject  treated  with  a  comprehension  of  mind,  a  force  of  argumentyanA 
Aiaaiily  aUcatioo,  wkieh  has  ramiy  heeii  eqnsUed^  Xxf  Mp.  VaUW  te  t^  txm 
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eliange,  great  inconvenience  arose  from  Ac  ieterioratito  of  coit 
both  m  quality  and  weight,  and  we  know  of  no  country  in  which 
frauds  and  abuses  m  this  branch  of  pubKc  administration  have  not 
been  practised  to  a  great  extent,  as   is  denoted  by  the  difference 
rf  freight  of  metal  equivalent  to  a  poimd  in  money,  and  that  of  jl 
pound  weight  of  the  same  metal,  of  which  the  money  originally  coik* 
sisted.  This  is  remarkableenough  in  England,  but  still  more  in  France. 
The  universal  tendency  to  such  depreciation  is  such,  that  its  opposite, 
tliat  is,  an  increase  of  the  value  of  money  is  unknown  in  history  as 
far  as  I  know,  and  in  proof  of  it  there  is  no  word  in  any  language 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  to  Jerve  as  a  co-relative  to  it.    The  de- 
^eciation  and  neglect  of  the  coin,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  rose 
to  such  a  pitch  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.'  that  those  who  brou^hlf 
tommodities  to  market,  did  not  know  what  to  ask  for  them,  and  not 
UTifrequently  returned  home  with  them  and  endeavoured    to   find 
a  market  in  foreign  parts.     This,  together  with*the  impolitic  and 
nwpracticable  laws  ettttcted  in  this  reign  against  forestallers,  nearlj^ 
kuipended  all  commerce  by  precluding"  the  Supplies  df  the  market, 
bo  that  it  was  fotfnd  necessary  to  make  a  total  reformation  in  A6 
torn  Ml  the  end  of  this  reign,  and  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
'    The  great  multiplication  of  the  precious  metah  by  the  diiscov^ 
af  America,  caused  a  great  depreciation  of  coin,  but  this  was  rtdt 
felt  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  this  increase,  for  the  growtk 
ef  commerce  was  so  rapid  about  that  time,  that  a  greater  quart- 
fity  was  found  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  extended  dealings  of 
the  worW.    MetaHic  money  was  found  soon  afterwards  to  be  a  very 
eumbersomf^  and  inadequate  method,  for  fulfilling  engagem^ts  artd 
settling   accou^nes  in  cotmtries   remote  from!  ^ch   other.      To 
0bvi2tte  Aia?,  Bifl^  of  exthang^  *  were  brought  in*  aid  of  moiiejr. 
This  wa^soon  irtiprbvedulpori,  by  the  employing  of  written  obliga- 
tions fbundirf  upon  credi<^,  as  a  medium  of  circulation,  so  as  t6 
make  paper  perform  the  function  of  money;  and  England  beirtg 
the  country  in  which  cretlit  ^;i^a^  most  vigorous,  on  account  of  thi 
superior  stefcurity  of  person  and  property,  and  superior  good  faith; 
jrouitderf  on    pnfeHc   and    individual  morality ;    this    species  of 
currency  had  here  Ae  earliest  and  fullest  scope,  and  has  be^A 
found'  or  incalculable  utility  in  faciKtating  commercial  transactibn*, 
in  giviiig  activity  to  capitaF,  and  in  stimulating  industry.  It  has  the 
advantage  over  metallic  currency,   of  not  being    susceptible  of 
Wfysicafdteterioratioh,  iri  being  more  transportable,  of  being  capa- 
ble of  being  increased  or  diminished,  at  will,  according  to  th# 

'  S^trtMiifr  00  thee<^of  tht  Reite,  hyt  tbo  6aH  of  Uviorpeol^  ^  9^. 
Ldudcm  1803. 

^'  ^Sfe«  tliirstt1)J«cf  tt  wen  as  6thet  hi^ufchfes  <jf  pcJTffical  edotiothy,  treated  widi 
|M||:deMii«8«is4  pr^HMMt;  ht  m  work  kitivted  «  Cdnvci^mtifm^  «rt^  PdUticnl 
S/4«fMf^3^«  wodt  y^Mk  froBi  tbe  plain  and  (RraHiar  stgrkin  wi^ich  it  is  writtev^ 
k  weflf a&ptelf ti  diffata  (hu  brantli  of  uieful  knowledge.  London,  1 8 1  (f. 
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exigenceSu  of  society^  and  in  its  materials,  coitixig.  ccnnpatitiTctj^ 
nothing.  Its  disadvantages  are,  that  it  may  become  depre;Ciatea 
t)y  distrast  in  tliose  on  whose  credit  it  is  issued,  and  that  it  maj^ 
become  totally  annihilated  by  their  insolvency^  It  is  liable  also  %0 
be  multiplied  to  excess,  so  as  to  disturb  the  regidarity  and  fairoess 
of  commercial  dealings,  ^or  if  the  quantity  of  any  sort  of  currency 
i$  carried  heyond  a  certain  point,  it  loses  that  useful  attribute  by 
which  it  serves  as  a  standard  of  value— in  other  words,  it  becomes 
depreciated  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  supply  and.  demand  by  which 
|he  exchangeable  value  of  all  articles  is  ascerteined  ;  for  as  com* 
modities  and  labor  are  purchased  with  money,  so  money  may  be 
^id  to  be  purchased  by  these,  and  the  price  of  money  will  depend 
on  the  quantity  at  market,  like  any  other  article* 

.  It  has  been  alleged  in  tlie  text,  that  currency  cannot  be  carried  toi 
^xeess  by  creating  paper  money  to  answer  such  discounts  and  loans  a» 
the.e;sigencies  of  manufactures,  agriculture,  and  commerce  demand^ 
being  the  expression  and  measure,  as  it  were,  of  what  is  x^uisite  fbt 
these  legitimate  purposes  $  and  it  was  farther  alleged^  that  in  casof 
either  bankers  or  traders  should  carry  their  speculations  beyond  thtf 
bounds  oi  prudence,  there  was  a  principle  of  self-correction  whicb 
brought  them  back  to  what  was  moderate,  and  what  would  prove  saiu^ 
tary  to  themselves  and  to  society.  That  there  has  been  an  excess 
of  circulating  medium  in  the  last  twenty  years  is  evident,  however^ 
from  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  Hfe,  and  the  wages  of  laboc 
having  nearly  doubled  in. that  time.  Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt- that 
this  Iws  been  mainly  owing  to  the  advances  made  to  the  State,  and 
the  payment  of  the  yearly  increasing  dividends  on  the  national 
Itocks  in  their  own  paper  only,  and  to  an  unexampled  amount^  aa 
amount  rendered  necessary  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
timeS)  the  nation  having  been  engaged  in  a  war  the  most  extensive, 
'tlie  most  expensive,  the  tnost  portentous,  and  the  most  protracted 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  This  great  and  rapid  creation  of  cir* 
culating  medium  augmented  the  price  of  the  precious  metals,  in 
common  with  every  other  commodity,  so  that  in  the  year  1797, 
the  Bank  found  that  they  could  not  purchase  them  for  the  purpose 
of  coin  without  ruin  to  thenwelves.  This  gave  occasion  to  the 
restriction  act  of  that  year,  prohibiting  the  Bank  of  England  from 
paying  their  notes  in  cash.  This  Bank  being  thua  set  free  from 
those  prudential  restraints  which  co-erce  private  Banks,  it  has  been 
alleged  that  they  have  abused  this  licence  by  making .  exorbitant 
issues.  This,  however,  has  never  been  .proved,  nor  does  it  arppear 
that  it  could  ever  be  either  their  wish  or  their  interest  to  cfo  so* 
With  regard  to  the  discounts  made  to  individuals)  it  was  equally 
their  interest  and  Aeir  dutyjiow,as  in  time  past,.to  satisfythemselves 
of  the  responsibility  of  those  whcmi  they  trusted ;  .and  vrith  regaid 
to  die  public  accommoj^tioii  and  payments^  they  I^velio  cb^ce. 
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Hief  had  no  othn:  means  of  paying  the  interest  of  the  public  debt 
or  ^vidends,  as  they  are  called,  which  from  the  beginning  of  the 
wax  in  1793,  till  its  condusion  in  1815,  had  increased  from  nine 
tmilioDs  to  twenty-nine '  millions.  The  gold  had  all  disappeared 
by^  clandestine  exportation  or  hoarding,  and  if  these  payments  had 
been  made  in  specie,  this  would  equally  have  added  to  the  mass  of 
circulating  medium.  This  mass  went  on  increa^ng  in  the  course 
of  the  war  by  the  continued  creation  of  paper  currency. 

It  does  not  appear  to  a  plain  man  like  the  writer  of  this,  wbstf 
grounds  there  were  in  all  this  for  censure^  either  of  the  Bank  or  ot 
the  Government.  To  say  that  they  did  not  pursue  the  best  possible 
course,  is  merely  saying  that  they  did  not  possess  that  perfection 
which  does  not  belong  to  human  nature  nor  human  conduct. 
Great  and  singular  difficulties  and  dangers  called  for  great  and  sin- 
gular exertions,  for  novel,  untried,  and  unheard-of  resources,  and 
we  cannot  look  back  with  other  sentiments  than  those  of  gratitude 
and  admiration  at  the  genius,  firmness,  and  perseverance  of  those 
statesmen,  and  on  the  talents  and  intrepidity  of  those  warriors  by^ 
sea  and  land,  who  have  conducted  this  arduous  and  dubious  con- 
test to  a  happy  issue.  And  who  will  say  that  the  prize  has  been 
won  at  too  high  a  cost,  the  country  having  not  only  saved  itself,  but 
delivered  the  civilised  world  from  the  most  degrading  and  almost 
hopeless  subjugation  and  oppression  ^  and  the  successful  result  of 
the  struggle  has  left  it  doubtful  whether  this  era  in  the  History  of 
Britain  will  appear  to  posterity  most  wonderful  for  her  unexampled 
wealth  and  power,  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  her  counsels,  the  mag- 
nit;u4e  of  her  productive  industry,  and  commercial  enterprizes,  or  her 
martial  spirit,  th^  high  atchievements  and  renown  of  her  fleets  and  ^ 
armies. 

During  the  whole  course  of  this  war,  there  was  an  accelerated 
increase^  not  only  of  currency  which  is  merely  the  sign  or  sha* 
dow  of  wealth,  but  also  of  agriculture,  of  manufacture,  of  popula* 
tion,  of  commerce,  foreign  and  domestic,  in  short,  of  whatever  is 
imderstood  to  constitute  the  substantial  opulence,  power,  and  pros* 
perity  of  a  country.  Every  one  acquainted  with  history  knows  that 
there  are  particular  objects  which  temporarily  excite  the  human  mind 
in  particular  ages  and  countries,  and  which  spread  through  communi* 
ties  as  it  were  by  contagion.  The  most  signal  of  these  objects  are  the 
spirit  of  war  and  conquest,  the  pursuits  of  literature  and  science,  but 
above  all,  poUtieal  and  rel^ous  phrensies.  A  more  sober  and  less 
dangerous  species  of  excitement  has  possessed  the  minds  of  the 
iahabiunts  of  Great  Britain  the  last  twenty  years,  consisting  in  an 
universal  qpirit  or  rage  for  agricultural  and  manufacturing  adventure. 

With  regard  to  tgriculturei  a  satisfactory  proof  of  this  assertion 

.  ■  Tliis  Applies  only  to  the  unredeemed  debt,  and  is  exclnsive  of  the  sinking 
f^fmd  wliich  smoanteA  to  fourteen  millions.  See  Chalmers's  State  of  the  United 
KiPgdoim  IMid.   « 
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#18  b*  <6#i4  Iff  a  Comparison  o^ihe  nuilrilfer  of  iiWlosufe  i>9&al 
^Mferent  periods,  ffprtr  the  hegmnthg  of  tfie  last  centfthf  tffi  tBe? 

Ceseiit  tfth*. '  Inf  the  feign  of  King  WiHhim  III.  there  were  noi^* 
A6  reign  of  Queew  Anrie  there  "#ere  tfhree.  In  tte  rrtgtt  6IF 
Oeo^ge  I.  thar*  Ivete  sbtteen.  In  that  of  Oeorge  II.  144.  DartAg 
ifet  fjaft  6#  tlie  {yfe^nt  r^ign  wWch  pi^ceded  the  late  war,  A^  w 
fcoWf  17*0  till  1?95,  thentrrtiber  of  these  btlh  was  one  thousand  fouf 
hundred  and  fOrtr,  n^aking  an  annual  aivefage  of  about  forl!y*fchif.' 
Fro*  th2tt  time,.  tmiSlS,  thtir  iVAmbef  \^5 seventeen  htindredtmd 
Ainely-'irf^f^tj  ^h^R  hVaRey  an  aniitial  arerage  of  about  eighty-two- 
During  that  part  of  the  present  centory  which  had  ektpsed  before 
rtrt^  accomit  was  takeh,  that  is  from  1801  tcy  1818,  both  inclttsire, 
Ae»  fwmber  of  these  bills  was  one  thousand  two  hcmdfed  atfid 
flintty-six,  rtialin?  an  atmual  average  of  about  ninety-nine.  In 
flie  year  I§11,-  me  number  was  one  hundred  aikl  thirty-three, 
n^hieh  is  only  eleven  less  than  the  whoJe  number  in  the  retgn  at 
George  II.  and  the  number  in  any  two  of  these  years  taken^  <^oge- 
ther,  is  greater  than  the  whole  number  in  the  first  stxtf  years  of 
tfce  last!  ceiWftry. 

Thfi  statement  presents  a  true  picture  of  the  accelerated  rafpidity 
#4A  whicfc  this,  tlie  most  important  branck  of  natiortal  industry,  finjrf 
«dv2^ieed,  aiid  rffFordy  an  authentic  specimen  of  the  Spirit  of  dl^ 
time*.  The  nttprovetnent  of  agricultui^e  rti  point  of  slilf,  added 
Still  mote  p^fhaps  to  the  sum  total  of  production,  than  the  exten- 
sion of  it  ityiplied  ill  the  number  of  inclosure  bills,  and  proves  that 
Ae  iniefligence  of  this  age  keeps  pace  with  its  spirit. 

Witli  regard  to  manufactures  and  commerce,  let  us  ertdeavotfr 
t&  find  ou<  also  some  criterion  whereby  to  judge  of  their  progress 
ia  the  same  space  of  time.  Perhaps  none  better  can  be  pitched 
upon  than  dfe  export  trade,  for  the  weaMi  and  prtJsperity  of  a 
cbimtry  mittt  be  in  pt^portion  to  that  surplus  of  its  produetJre 
n*ida8try  whieh  i^emains  after  the  supply  of  domestic  wants.  The 
maignitude  of  tftis  is  ascertainable  from  the  account  kept  at  the 
Custom-hotise,  both  of  the  tonnage  of  the  $hips  employed  in  tfit< 
trade,  and  of  the  value  of  their  cargoes.  It  appears  front  thii  that 
the  average  tonnage  of  ships  cleared  outward  from  the  ports  of« 
Great  Britain,  including  foreign  vessels,  in  the  years  I755-6i-7  wa^ 
Si2.7lO^  that  in  the  years  1798-4-5,  it  w:^s  1.518.*#9S,  tftat  in  tW 
years  1803-4-5,  it  vras  2.059^.554,  thdtin  iWd",  it  was  t.HtMSf 
t«d  that  in  I8I4,  h  was'2.447.f6d,  ahrfftt)m*the  fin^iHre'acedttlit 
defivered  to  the  House  of  Commons,  March  IStBy  it  appear^  tfcrt! 
k  amounted  to  ^.777.806  in  Ac  year  iS  15.  And  it  appeara  tftat  ^ 
value  of  cargoes  exported  in'  the  same  periods  i^i$  atf  f6BS6fWS  i 

'  See  Report  of  the  Coiftniittee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  comfnuni<fated  the  tSd 
of  Nov.  iai4* 

*  ^  State  of  the  United  KiAgidoxBa  at  the  peace  ef  Fhi9,hy  Otptg/^  GbtU 
mert,  Esq.  Londoo,  iSid.  .  t 
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12.S71^52L  on  an  average  of  the  years  1755-6-7,  3S.614.902/.  on 
aa  average  of  the  years  1793-4-5,  50.801,763/.  in  1809j 
56.591.154/.  in  1814.  it  is  here  observable  that  the  value  of  cargoes^ 
at  the  i>eginDing  of  war,  bears  a  much  smaller  proportion  to  that  at 
the  end  of  it,  than  the  amounts  of  the  tonnage  at  the  same  period. 
This  is  -what  might  be  expected,  being  the  necessary  result  of  the  de- 
preciation of  money  in  the  interim.  It  follows  that  the  tonnage  is 
the  fairest  criterion.  The  export  trade  therefore,  that  is,  the  products 
of  national  industry,  including  that  of  the  colonies  in  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end  of  the  war,  stood  in  the  ratio  of  1.518.495  to 
2.447.268. 

It  seems  natural  to  think  that  war  should  at  all  times  greatly  dis* 
courage  and  obstruct  commerce.  In  reviewing  historically,  how- 
ever, the  comparative  commerce  of  this  country  at  different  penods, 
it  does  not  appear  that  war  has  had  n  very  prejudicial  effect  upoo 
it.  In  the  seven  years  war  the  exports  were  dimitiished  in  the  first 
years  of  it,  but  this  was  more  than  made  up  by  the  increase  in  the 
latter  years  of  it.  In  the  American  war,  which  partook  of  the 
nature  of  a  civil  war,  it  was  diminished  near  a  fourth  part,  com- 
pared to  the  preceding  seven  years.  But  it  is  peculiar  to  the  late 
war,  that  the  trade  should,  in  the  course  of  it,  have  increased  very 
near  two  thirds.  This  was  not  owing  merely  to  the  annihilation 
of  ttie  fleets  of  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe,  all  of  which  were 
at  war  with  this  country,  but  to  the  vast  increase  of  production. 
The  enterprising  spirit  already  adverted  to,  was  animated  not  only 
by  the  great  quantity  of  currency  set  afloat  by  the  issues  and 
accommodations  of  the  Bank  of  England,  but  by  that  of  the  mul- 
tiplied country  Banks.  It  appears  from  the  investigations  of  the 
bullion  committee  in  1810,  that  the  number  of  these  Banks  in 
1797,  was  230,  and  that  they  had  from  that  time,  till  1810,  grown 
to  the  number  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty-one. 

The  first  impression  made  on  the  mind  by  reflecting  on  these 
statements,  is  the  picture  which  they  exhibit  of  a  great  nation,  en- 
gaged in  an  extensive  war,  and  pursuing,  at  the  same  time,  the 
occupations  of  peace  with  singular  ardor  and  success. 

The  next  reflection  which  naturally  occurs  is,  that  as  the  wants 
of  mankind  are  limited,  this  rapid  creation  of  the  products  of 
industry  must  also  be  limited.  From  investigations  made  in  the  year 
1800,  it  appeared  clearly  that  even  in  years  of  plenty,  the  agri- 
culture of  England  could  not  maintam  its  population.  The  high 
prices  in  that  year  of  scarcity  proved  an  additional  stimulus  to  agri- 
culture, which  proceeded  as  has  been  already  stated  with  an  acce- 
lerated pace,  so  that  in  the  year  1813,  the  domestic  production, 
together  with  the  importation  from  the  Continent  and  Ireland, 
proved  more  than  sufficient  for  the  general  subsistence.  In  the 
month  of  February  of  that  year,  the  average  price  of  wheat 
was  one  hundred  and  nineteen  shillings  the  quarter.  After 
NO.XVn.  Pant.  VOL.  IX.  U 
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the  gathering  in  of  the  crop,  which  proved  a  reiy  pl^tiftJone,  the 
price  of  corn  began  rapidly  to  fa}l,  so  that  the  average  of  December 
was  seventy-two  shillings.  This  fall  involves  an  internal  evidence  of 
superabundance }  for  however  the  case  may  be  with  regard  to  arti- 
clesy  the  demand  for  which  fluctuates  with  fashion  and  fancy,  it  is 
not  conceivable  that  under  the  same  demand^  the  price  of  articles 
indispensable  to  life  can  be  affected  by  any  other  means  dian  the 
amount  of  the  supply.     Corn  continued  to  fall  still  lower  in  1814, 
but  notwithstanding  an  enormous  importation  from  France  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peact^  where  it  could  be  procured 
at  thirty-three  shillings  per  quarter,  none  of  the  monthly  averages 
of  that  year  fell  lower  than  sixty-seven.     But  the  bill  brought  into 
parliament  for  the  protection  of  British  agriculture  having  been 
thrown  out,  the  importation  continued,  and  the  accumubtion  of 
foreign  grain  was   so  great,  that  notwithstanding  the  ports  being 
shut  in  the  month  of  ^£irch  1815,  the  prices  continued  falling  the 
whole  of  that  year,  so  that  the  average  of  December,  was  fifty-five* 
shillings  and  ninepence.   The  lowest  price  was  in  the  middle  of  Ja- 
nuary following,  the  weekly  average  having  been  fifty-two  shillings 
and  sixpence.     It  continueti  about  fifty-five  till  April,  when  ii 
began  to  rise,  and  continued  to  do  so  gradually  till  harvest,  and  the 
new  crop  proving  very  deficient  in  quantity  and  bad  in  quality  on 
account  of  the  cold  and  wet  weather  of   summer,    resemMing 
very  much  the  season  of  1799,  and  its  being  on  account  of  the 
continued  rains  badly  got  in,  it  rose  rapidly,  so  that  in  the  middle 
of  November  the  ports  were  opened  in  contormity  to  the  act  of  pari 
liament,  the  average  of  the  maritime  counties  having  for  six  weeks 
been  above  eighty  shillings     The  rise  since  that  time  has  been  so 
rapid  that  the  average  of  England  and  Wales  was  stated  in  the 
London  Gazette  of  the  21st  of  June  to  be  104.2  that  is  double 
of  what  it  was  the  first  month  of  this  year. 

'  FroAi  the  end  of  18 IS,  till  the  summer  1816,  the  prices  had 
been  so  low  as  in  many  places  not  to  pay  the  expences  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  in  none  to  yield  living  profit  and  fair  rent.  Had  the  pro* 
tecting  act  passed  at  the  beginning  of  this  period,  what  an  infinity 
of  public  calamity  and  individual  misery  would  have  been  pre- 
vented! The  evil  consequences  of  the  prejudices  which  prevented 
this  salutary  measure,  was  not  confined  to  farmers  and  landlordSy 
but  recoiled  on  the  authors  of  it ;'  for  the  cheapness  of  bread  was 
much  more  than  countervailed  by  the  want  of  employment.  The 
great  defalcation  of  the  rents  of  landlords,  and  of  the  profits  of  farm* 
ers,  disabled  them  from  employing  the  same  number  of  laborers,  and 
from  consuming  those  articles  by  which  thousands  of  artisans  earn 
their  subsistence.  Mr.  Western,  member  of  pariiament  for  Essex^ 
in  a  most  able  and  luminous  but  affecting  speech  on  this  subjeckf 

'  Wliite  the  bill  was  pending  in  parliament  in  1814,  the  mob  of  London  broke 
into  the  huiine  of  the  Hon.  F.  Robinson,  wh6  brought  it  in,  defttroying  and  defacing 
the  furniture,  and  coiiiiuitted  various  outrages  in  the  bontet  of  acreral  other 
members  who  were  considered  as  fiivorable  Co  it. 
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on  die  Sth  of  Mardi  ^6I6,  computed  diat  the. annual  receipts  of 
fanners  throughout  England  and  WaleSj  had  suffered  a  diminution 
of  serenty  millions  in  1815,  compared  to  1812,  the  greater  part 
of  ^M^ich  would  have  been  expended  in  the  maintenance  of  laborers 
and  artisans,  and  might  therefore  be  regarded  as  so  much  withheld 
from  them.     The  laboring  part  of  the  community  might  therefor^ 
be  considered  as  starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  as  Mr.  Western 
expressed  it,  being  much  less  able  to  maintain  themselves  now  than 
when  bread  was  one  third  dearer.     This  blindness  was  not  confined 
to  that  daSs  of  the  community  who  have  ignorance  and  want  of  edu- 
cation for  their  excuse.     Tne  measure  was  opposed  by  some  of 
diose  belonging  to  the  superior  cbsses,  both  in  and  out  of  parlia- 
ment, who  pertinacioudy  resisted,  and  e0ectually  defeated  it   in 
1813  and  18 1^,  and  it  passed  after  considerable  opposition  in  1815. 
These  incidents  have  had  the  good  effect  at  least  of  proving  th^ 
reasonableness  and  efficacy  of  protecting  the  domestic  production  <rf 
com,  utrhich  is  certainly  as  well  entitled  to  such  protection  as  certain 
other  branches  of  manufacture  of  Toiuch  less  importance.  They  also 
illudtrate  the  mutual  dependance  ^^ch  all  ranks  of  society  have 
upon  each  other.  What  can  be  more  obvious  than  that  the  surplus 
production  of  the  farmer  could  not  be  disposable  unless  there  were 
trtisans  and  manufacturers  to  consume  it,  and  that  the  latter  could 
not  exist  without  that  large  branch  of  consumption  depending  oil 
the  profits  of  farmers  and  the  income  of  landlords.* 

'  Some  eminent  political  economists  regard  mere  consumerB  as  a  burden  to  the 
commanity.  The  Roman  Poet  might  very  jnstly  stigmatise  bis  rich  countrymen 
by  the  epitiiet  of/ruget  eoimtmere  noHy  for  they  supported  tbeir  luxury  by  pluiidef 
•lid  extortion  ii  subjugated  countries,  and  from  the  same  resources,  corrupted 
tbe  populace  by  largesses  and  shows.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie  luxury,  or  ratlier 
the  liberal  indtiljrences,  the  becoming  elegance  and  splendor  of  the  nobility 
and  gctttry  of  England,  is  a  necessary  part  of  that  economical  machinery  whick 
smtains  the  circulation  and  mutual  dependance  of  tliese  two  great  departmenUi 
of  productive  industry,  agriculture,  and  manufdctures.  It  is  this  state  of  society, 
and  not  the  oilier,  which  is  so  aptly  characterized  in  the  fable  of  the  belly  and 
the  linbs,  by  which,  in  the  purer  ages  of  the  Roman  Republic,  a  dangerotts  sedi- 
lioo  was  appeased.  If  one  were  called  upon  to  name  who  was  the  father  and  tounder 
of  the  science  of  political  economy,  one  would  name  neither  Sir  W.  Petty,  nor  M. 
Qne8m>y,  nor  M.  Mirabeau,  nor  Adam  Smith,  nor  Sir  James  Stewart,  nor  any 
modem  author,  bat  Menenius  Agrippa,  the  author  of  this  mojit  ingenious  and 
very  apposite  apok>gue,  which  if  it  had  been  equally  well  underetodd  by  the  hiah 
and  low  vulgar  of  this  metropolis,  as  it  was  by  the  populace  of  Rome,  we  (irould 
not  have  seen  the  com  bill  twice  defeated,  nor  would  this  city  have  been  dis- 
graced by  the  scandalous  riots  of  1814,  nor  polhited  by  the  still  more  audacious 
and  aeditious  outrages  of  the  2d  of  Dec.  1816.  It  has  been  diKputed  whether 
ignorance,  faction,  or  intimidation,  had  the  greatest  share  in  defeating  the  corn 
h\\\.  This  is  a  question  which  the  writer  of  this  does  not  feel  himself  called  upon 
4o  decide,  nor  would  it  become  him  to  impale  motives  to  any  one.  But  ought  not 
.we  of  tliis  age  which  calls  itself  enlightened,  and  enjoying  the  boasted  benefit  of 
the  press  in  diffusing  knowledge,  to  take  some  degree  of  shame  to  ourselves,  thaft 
we  are  less  intelligent  and  more  deaf  to  reason,  than  the  common  people  of  Rome 
in  an  early  and  unlettered  age  of  that  state.  No  science  has  been  more  cultivated 
III  the  last  forty  years,  than  that  of  political  economy,  but  no  subject  has  been 
lesis  generally  studied  and  understood,  none  has  produced  few«r  practical  and  use* 
filresuHf. 
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What  has  been  said  of  agricaktiTal  distttns  appSes  to  die  mann- 
fiacturer's  distress.  The  like  sanguine  spirit  of  enterprise  tnou^t 
on  the  one  as  it  did  the  other.  It  appears  from  preceding  state- 
ments, that  the  exports  of  1814  and  1815,  greatly  exceeded  those 
of  former  years,  but  the  foreign  markets  were  so  glutted  that  great 
loss  was  incurred  by  these  adventures.  It  has  already  beea  re- 
marked, how  much  the  distresses  of  this  class  were  aggravated  by 
the  domestic  consumption  being  diminished  in  consequence  of  the 
deficient  income  from  agriculture. 

It  has  not  been  universally  believed  nor  admitted,  that  excess  of 
production  has  been  the  main  cause  of  the  late  distresses.     Some 
other  causes  have  been  much  more  insisted  on,  such  as  the  tramsi* 
tion  from  war  to  peace,  the  deficiency  of  circulating  medium,  the 
want  of  foreign  vent  for  commodities,  on  account  of  the  Continent 
having  been  so  recently  exhausted  and  impoverished  by  war,  and 
from  other  sources  of  supply  being  opened  by  the  peace. 
^    With  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  it  seems  equally  irreconcilable 
to  chronology  as  to  truth  and  reason  to  maintain  it.      We  have 
seen  that  the  great  fall  of  the  price  of  com  took  place  in  1815, 
before  there  was  either  peace  or  the  prospect  of  it.'    It  is  true  that 
the  quarter  of  wheat  fell  a  fe^  shillings  lower  in  1814,  the  year 
of  the  peace,  but  this  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  increased 
importation.     It  was  plausibly  alleged,  Azt  the  dimtnutioiv  of 
demand,  in  consequence  of  the  cessation  of  the  government-con- 
iracts,  had  the  principal  share  in  it.     But  besides  this  being  inad- 
missible in  point  of  time,  it  has  been  shown  at  page  278  what  an 
insignificant  proportion  the  consumption  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
prisoners  of  war,  bears  to  that  of  the  whole  community.    But  it  has 
been  farther  alleged,  that  the  agents  of  government  being  conspi- 
cuous persons  in  markets,  their  absence  would  tend  to  depress 
prices,  and  that  markets,  when  fully  supplied,  fall  greatly  upon  very 
small  additions,  just  as  when  the  scales  of  a  balance  are  nicely 
poised,  a  single  grain  sinks  one  of  them  deeply.     All  this  is  admit- 
ted, yet  it  is  quite  plain,  that  whatever  secondary  causes  there  may 
have  been,  the  main  cause,  whatever  it  was,  must  have  been  in  full 
operation  before  the  peace  or  the  prospects  of  it,  and  that  this 
cause  could  be  no  other  than  a  redundant  supply. 

Nor  is  it  historically  true,  that  similar  distress  has  usually 
occurred  on  the  event  of  a  peace.  I  can  find  no  traces  of  any  such 
thing  after  the  treaties  of  Utrecht  nor  Aix  la  Chapelle,  nor  after 
the  seven  years  war.  On  the  latter  event  in  1763,  this  was  so  far 
from  being  the  case,  that  the  London  merchants  were  in  the  high- 
est state  of  prosperity,  and  stepped  forwards  to  prop  the  tottering 

*  There  were  certainly  very  sangnine  hopes  entertained  by  many  of  the  fall  of 
Buonaparte,  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic  on  the  18th  of  October  of  this  year,  bat 
the  contest  continued  dubious  till  the  capture  of  Paris  in  the  begiDning  of  April 
1814. 
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credit  of  $ome  of  llie  foreign  Banks*'  After  the  close  of  the ' Ame- 
ri^in  -vnr^  there  was  very  consideraUe  distress  in  consequence  of 
la  Tery  bad  crop  in  1782,  by  which,  some  of  the  districts  of- the 
northern  parts  of  the  island  were  brought  to  the  bruik  of  famine, 
and  a  few  persons  were  said  to  have  died  of  want*  Whatever 
partial  distresses  there  might  be  at  these  periods  from  the  state  of 
ix>i]:unjerce,  they  were  confined  to  merchants,  bankers,  and  stock- 
jobbers, aud^did  not  in  the  least  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  cala^  ' 
mity,  which  since  1813  has  pervaded  the  body  of  the  population. 
The  most  serious  mercantile  distresses  in  the  last  fifty  years^ 
have  occurred  in  time  of  profound  peace,  that  is  in  the  years  l?7l 
and  1792,  originating  in  an  excess  of  speculation.^ 

And  with  regard  to  the  deficiency  of  circulating  medium,  this  wiU 
certainly  not  apply  to  the  country  at  large  in  a  year  in  which  thefe 
are  proofs  of  more  floating  and  disposable,  as  well  as  circulating 
money,  than  ever  was  before  known  in  this,  or  probably  any  other 
country ;  for  the  sum  total  of  the  taxes  in  1813  amounted  to  62 
milltons,  and  the  sum  of  two  loans  contracted  for  in  the  same  year 
was  43  miUionS)  which  was  obtained  at  a  very  moderate  iiUjerest. 
But  it  may  be  alleged  that,  however  this  might  be,  the  farmecs 
found  actually  greater  want  of  money  than  in  former  years,  and 
were  compelled  to  bring  their  grain  to  premature  markets,  and  to 
dispoae  of  it  at  inadequate  prices.  These  facts  are  incontrovertible, 
Imt  they  were  the  efiect  and  not  the  cause  of  the  distress  j  for  ki 
consequence  of  the  sudden  and  unexpected  fall  of  the  price  of 
agricultural  produce,  the  farmers  could  not  make  th6  usual  deposits 
-with  the  provincial  bankers,  who  \^ere  thereby  in  their  turn  inca- 
.pable  of  furnishing  the  usual  accommodations  to  the  farmers.? 

The  remedies  which  have  been  proposed  for  these  evils  may.be 
classed  under  the  three  heads— of  the  benevolent,  the  spontaneous, 
and  the  legislative. 

1.  The  relief  best  adapted  to  an  evil  in  its  nature  temporary 
seems  to  be  that  of  individual  benevolence.  However  much  the 
labouring  class  may  be  blameable  for  their  improvidence,  it  be- 

•    *  See  Chalmers's  Estimate. 

^  It  18  remarkable  that  these  three  great  epochas  of  commercial  distress,  nmoe- 
ly,  1771,  1792,  and  1813,  have  fallen  out  at  exactly  the  same  interval  ^ 
time  from  each  other,  that  is  twenty-one  years.  Is  this  merely  casual,  or  is  there 
a  sort  of  efcle  in  human  afiairs  like  certain  periodical  revolutions  in  nature^ 

*  The  reader  may  possibly  expect  that  the  author  should  not  here  pass  entirely 
unnoticed  certain  political  causes  to  ^hich  the  distresses  of  the  country  have 
been  imputed  ;  but  aft  he  knows  of  no  process  of  reasoning  which  can  Inddcea 
convieti4>n,  or  even  a  suspicion  in  any  rational  mind,  that  parliamentary  reUmm^ 
or  siaecure  places  have  any  connexion  with  the  present  question  ;  it  is  imp<ift- 
sible  to  combat  such  gratuitous  assumptions  by  serious  argument,  and  he  can  onlv 
deplore  in  common  with  every  one  who  values  ttte  public  peace,  or  ftels  f<Sr  tfa« 
honor  of  the-axe  and  country  iu  which  he  lives,  that  suc^  assertions  sboald  bmkt 
been  employed  to  exiute  tlie  late  tumultnary  and  seditious  outrages,  and  still 
more^  tb^t  such  sentiments  should  have  been  (Shtertained  and  acted  upon  by  cer- 
tain corporate  bodies.    See  the  Address  of  the  Ciiy  ^  Lmdsn,  Decembtr  9, 1816.  ' 
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comes  the  opufent,  in  such  moments  of  dietress,  to  come  forward 
widi  volttBtary  and  gratuitous  relief,  a  species  of  relief  recommend- 
ed by  its  bmng  an  exercise  of  the  best  affections  of  die  heart,  and 
by  its  superseding  such  legislative  relief  as  might  lead  to  perma- 
noiit  evil  and  inconvenience,  as  has  been  strongly  adverted  to  in  die 
text,  in  the  scarcity  of  1»00.  The  generosity  of  landlords  in  re- 
jKitting  rent  ha^  been  very  efficient  in  relieving  the  farmers,  and 
*  ihs  ainpie  pecuniary  subscriptions  now  on  foot  will  go  far  towards 
thft  celief  of  the  other  classes.  A  fine  example  of  the  wisdom  and 
.tfieacy,  as  well  as  of  the  practical  philanthropy  of  this  species 
of  bounty  came  last  summer  before  the  Committee  of  Education  in 
Ae  examination  of  Mr-  Robert  Owen,  superintetidant  of  the  Cot- 
tM  Works  near  Lanark,  on  the  river  Clyde.  When  the  rupture 
wiAi  America  occurred  in  1812,  there  was  a  suspension  of  these 
^works,  in  consequence  of  the  cessation  of  the  demand.  The  ope-- 
fmtive  people^  of  wlK)m  a  great  proportion  was  very  young  persons!^ 
were  retained  and  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  ovmers  tiB  die 
setum  of  employment.  The  expense  incurred  by  this  was  SlOOO^ 
and  die  owners  decbred  that  tfaev  nev^  expended  die  like  smn 
move  to'dieir  advamage  and  satisraction. 

2.  l%ere  is  in  the  body  politic,  as  in  the  natural,  a  certadn  se^ 
healing  principle,  by  which  its  disorders  are  removed  by  sp<xitane- 
ous  processes.  If  the  author  is  right  in  assigning  an  exuberant 
supply,  as  the  main  cause  of  distress,  the  evil  necessarily  leads  to 
cure  itself  by  continued  consumption,  and  has  already,  in  a  great 
measure,  done  so.  That  principle  also,  by  which  every  derange 
«ient  of  supply  and  detnand  tends  to  correct  itself  through  the 
operation  of  the  natural  propensities  and  fair  self-interest  of  maiv- 
kind,  has  already  been  fully  adverted  to.  It  will  now  be  said,  perhap8» 
bf  the  adversaries  of  the  corn-bill,  that  the  country  is  fortunate  in 
possessing  a  store  of  foreign  com  to  meet  the  present  exigency  of  a 
short  crop.  But  on  the  other  hand,  may  it  not  with  more  reason 
be  alleged,  that  the  native  cultivation  has  been  discouraged  and 
-ebridged,  not  less  by  the  inundation  of  foreign  corn  thrown  iirto 
the  market  than  what  was  allowed  to  be  warehoused  duty  free^ 
thereby  damping  the  prospects  of  the  English  farmer.  Had  not 
this  been  the  case,  the  domestic  production  would  have  compen- 
sated the  bad  harvest.  At  the  period  of  ploughing  and  sowing  tkyt 
had  season  could  not  be  foreseen. 

3,  Of  the  legislative  means  of  relief,  the  act  for  prohibiting  im^ 
p<nrtation,  till  wheat  should  be  80  shillings  the  quarter,  was  the 
measure  most  calculated  to  mitigate  the  general  calamity.  Much 
censure  was  cast  on  the  Government  by  those  who  conceived  the 
distresses  to  arise  from  a  scarcity  of  circulating  medium,  for  not 
«tg[^ui>g  forward  with  pecuniary  relief  to  the  farmer.  This  is 
c^n^y.not  withmit  precedent ;  for  in  the  year  1792  the  Grenada 
merchants  were  accommodated  with  five  millions  in  Exchequer 
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Bffls ;  an  operation  which  succeeded  perfectly  by  relieving  these 
merchants*  and  proving  no  loss  to  Government.  But  the  magnitude 
and  universality  of  the  present  distresses  are  plainly  such  as  to 
render  this  sort  of  relief  hopeless  and  impracticable*  The  only 
other  substantial  relief  afforded  by  the  legislature,  besides  the  com 
act  above-mentioned,  was  a  repeal  of  the  war  duties  on  malt,  as  pr^ 
posed  by  Mr.  Western,  who  proved  that  these  duties  had  been  raised 
so  high  as  to  diminish  the  cultivation  of  barley.  There  was  aho 
a  protecting  duty  imposed  on  foreign  butter  and  cheese.  The  othar 
means  of  relief  proposed  by  him  were  chiefly,  the  repealing  the 
act  for  warehousing  foreign  com,  a  bounty  on  exportation,  a  high 
duty  on  certain  articles,  such  as  rape,  seed,  and  tallow  impoitedf 
as  they  depreciated  the  same  articles  of  domestic  production*  And 
he  alleged,  that  as  the  tithes  and  poor's  rates  were  paid  almost  exchi- 
stvely  by  those  engaged  in  agriculture,  the  land  ought  to  be  relieved 
as  much  as  possible  from  other  burdens. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  power  of  die  legislature  in  such  a- 
matter  is  extremely  limited,  and  it  will  be  seen  from  the  next  illus*' 
tration  that  it  is  as  apt  to  do  too  much  as  too  Uttle,  by  its  interference. 

ILLUSTRATION  IV. 

After  the  publication  of  this  letter  in  1800,  the  principal  measures 
which  were  taken  by  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  the  farther  alle- 
viation of  the  public  distress,  were 

1.  On  the  15th  of  December  an  additional  bounty  was  granted 
on  the  importation  of  corn  and  flour,  ensuring  the  importer  against 
a  fall  of  the  market,  by  making  up  to  him  as  much  as  the  market 
price  should  fall  below  100  shillings,  and  as  much  as  the  sack  of 
flour  should  fall  below  70  shillings. 

2.  An  act  passed  for  the  suspension  of  the  distilleries,  and  of  the 
manufactory  of  starch,  from  the  8th  of  December,  1800,  to  the 
1st  of  January,  1802. 

5.  A  bounty  was  granted  on  the  importation  of  rice  and  Swe- 
(Ush  herrings. 

4.  A  law  passed  on  the  Slst  of  December,  1800,  restricting  the 
miller  from  grinding  any  flour  except  what  is  used  in  making  the 
wheaten  standard  bread,  that  is,  the  whole  grain  except  the  bran 
and  pollard,  and  prohibiting  the  baker  from  baking  any  bread  of 
pure  fine  flour,  from  the  above  date  till  November,  1801. 

All  these  measures  proved  salutary,  except  the  last,  which  was 
found  so  impracticable  and  detrimental,  that  it  was  suspended  on 
the  9th  of  February  following  for  six  weeks,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  it  was  repealed.  This,  like  the  importation  by  Govetn- 
ment  in  nSS^andthe  Bread  Company  of  1 800,  both  of  whtdi 
proved  either  detrimental  or  nugatory,  aflbrds  a  proof  ci  that  co- 
mcideitce  of  public  and  private  interest,  to  illustrate  which  has  been 
one  of  die  principal  objects  of  the  preceding  letter.    The  reasons 
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aUeg^  for  thi»  bill  were,  that  in  preparing  white  flour,  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  wholesome  part  of  the  grain  is  excluded,  which 
might  be  turned  to  human  subsistence.  The  advocates  of  this  mea- 
swse  seem  to  have  forgot  that  though  these  portions  of  the  grain  are 
ri^j.ected  in  the  manufacture  of  bread,  they  are  by  no  means  lost  to 
Imman  subsistence,  inasmuch  as  they  serve  for  the  feeding  of 
^ultry  and  hogs,  which  would  perish  without  this  resource.  It 
ia  clearly  the  interest  of  the  miller  and  baker,  as  it  is  of  every  other 
IQanufactur^r,  so  to  prepare  and  apportion  the  different  forms  of 
his  commodity,  a«  to  meet  the  several  wants  of  the  different 
classes  of  the  community,  and  in  so  doing,  he  best  consults  their 
advantage  by  avoiding  misapplication  and  waste. 

Among  tine  new  legislative  enactments  made  in  consequence  of 
these  two  successive  years  of  scarcity,  that  for  the  enumeration 
df  the  people  should  not  be  forgot.     In  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sions on   this  subject,  frequent   references   were   made   to    tlie 
^fnount  of  the  population,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  measure 
of  consumption,  and  to  adapt  the  resources  to  it.  But  as  there  were 
i>o  means  of  ascertaining   this  but  by  inference  and  conjecture 
founded  on  very  vague  data^  a  bill  was  brought  in  and  passed,  for 
making  an  enumeration  qi  the  people  in  Great  Britain,  which  was 
carried  into  effect,  and  the  result  reported  next  year,   1801,  and 
has  been  again  acted  upon  in  1811  :  affording  valuable  documents 
to  the  statesman,  and  interesting  materials  for  the  cultivation  of 
natural,  as  well  as  political  and  moral  science.     The  quotations 
made  in  the  course  of  this  discussion  may  serve  as  an  example  of 
this. 
*  The  purpose  however  of  greatest  utility  to  which  such  reports 
could  be  turned,  would  be  that  of  computing  the  value  of  lives, 
with  a  view  to  the  equitable  calculation  of  reversionary  payments' 
and  life   insurances.     They  could  not  answer  this  end  however 
without  an  addition  to  the  present  heads  of  information.     This 
addition  would  consist  in   a  division  of  both  sexes  into   classes 
according  to  their  ages,  specifying  the  number  under  3  years  from  3 
to  10,  from  10  to  20,  and  so  on  as  far  as  90.     The  calculations 
could  then  be  adjusted  to  the  respective  rates  of  mortality  in  town 
and  country,  and  in  different  districts  of  the  country.     As  this 
would  be  of  incredible  utility  in  a  country  sucli   as  this,   where 
institutions  of  this  kind  are  so  numerous  and  still  increasing,  it  is 
be  adopted  in  the  next  enumeration.     That 
le  is  demonstrated  by  its  having  long  made 
I  tables  of  population.     These  remarks  were 
iversation  with  Mr.  Morgan,  actuary  of  the 
Office,  who  has  perhaps  applied  his  mind  with 
id  success  to  such  subjects  as  any  one  ever  did. 
■  '.r  m    mm    m 

,■     ■■  THE  END  OF  NO.  XVIL 
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VINDICATION    ^ 


OF 


GENERAL   SAVART^  4r,    ^ 


To  the  Editor  <^the  Pcmphkfifier. 

Sir,         .  Ju^  1st,  1816* 

I  AtoDRESS  the  following  detail  to  you  with  coitf- 
dence,  requesting  you  to  insert  it  literally  in  your  woilt. 
Your  readers  will  see  that  if  I  have  not  been  so  prompt  as 
ttiight  have  been  expected  in  Refuting  the  calumny  of  wfakh 
I  have  been  the  victim^  my  delay  has  only  been  occasioiied 
by  the  r^rement^  to  which  I  have  been  obliged  to  subndt^ 
not  leavmg  me  the  means  of  doing  it.  I  lost  no  time  in 
availing  myself  of  those  which  came  within  my  power,  to 
hy  before  the  English  government  my  answer  to  the  afle- 

ftions  which  have  been  made  against  me,  entreating  that 
might  Tae  pubKshed  throujgh  the  medium  o^  the  daHj 
papers.  But  notwithstanding  it  must  have  arrived  in  Lrti- 
don  in  the  course  of  Iastl3ecember,  I  have  never  been  able 
to  discover  that  my  demapd  on  this  subject  has  been  ^ 
tened  to ;  and  it  is  only  siiiqg,  I  have  recovered  my  l&dfty 
ibat  I  have  been  able  to  take  upon  myself  ih«  vindid^A 
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k\riacfa  my  honor  fe  io  much  iniewaicd.  S^^J^mm 
wishing  to  keep  in  ohscurkif  the  crimes  whkh  h&^  hum 
iffiputed  tame^  I  mU  wiHi  nty  cmi  hmd  drm  aside  fl# 
ml  with  which  it  may  perhaps  be  supposed  J  intended  At 
envelope  them,  and  pluck  the  mask  from  the  hjfpo&rite  gt 
adumniatort  wht^  believing  my  voice  to^be  for  ^wr  si^ 
knced^  has  taken  cdvantage  of  my  situatiim  to  draw  dfffm 
the  anirmdversions  qf  the  public  upon  wy  head^  I  dct 
Bctt  mean  to  confine  myself  solely  to  the  pen ;  I  wsot  mAf. 
&r  fthe  arrangement  of  requisite  materials^  and  an  answtr 
to  the  case  I  ha%e  transmitted  to  England^  to  hastm  tUdieii 
myself,  unless  I  am  refused  permission,  and  cite  my  calimir 
mators  to  meet  me  in  a  court  of  justice,  where  I  shall  eidior^ 
be  mypelf!  confounded,  or  expose  them  to  all  the  mnaAf: 
of  English  laws,  from  which  those  who  accuse  innocei^e 
have  every  thing  to  fear.  They  wtti  have  sufficient  time 
to  prepare  themselves  to  answer  me,  and  will  have  iio  cac^ 
cose  to  allege  for  declining  a  meeting.  The  reparatbn  shai^ 
be  as  complete  as  the  outrage  has  been  public. 

I  owe  it  to  the  family  of  which  I  am  the  head,  and  to  thrf 
people  among  whom  I  was  born^  to  refute  an  imputatioxi  e^. 
odious,  as  that  I  am  inddDted  to  crimes  jfor  the  honors  aad* 
(Hstinctions  with  which  my  services  have  beenxecompensed. 
J^  soon  as  I  shall  have  triumphed  over  my  accusers  ia 
England,  I  shall  answer  to  my  calumniators  in  France,  and^ 
freely  shall  I  speak ;  the  clearness  of  my  conscience  enables 
ine  to  do  so,  and  I  shall  keep  nothing  back ;  for  they  whor 
bave  lost  all  odxer  aid,  have  a  right  to  take  refuge  in  publil^ 
pinion  in  order  to  preserve  their  claim  upon  the  esteem  of 
tile  good.  : 

•  f  I  Ma  one  of  the  victims  who  confidently  entrusted  thdr^ 
^tioy  baiea^  the  flag  of  the  Bellerophout  .  In  mani£»^ 
^^olationof  every  thing  which  had  been  stipulate  betweMr 
(^.  Cf^iptain  of  that  ve^  and  myself,  I  was  first  intierdicttd^ 
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iRHn  ;iU  commuiucation  with  England,  and  affepwards,  m 
CiM[»e<)uence  of  an  official  order  which  he  gave  after  tbe 
fMioval  of  the  Emperor  on  board  the  Northumberland,  I 
ttas-  obliged  to  surrender  my  sword  to  the  Captain  of  the 
BeIterq>hon. 

•   The  personal  measures  of  which  I  saw  myself  the  object, 
inspired  a  suspicion  in  my  mind,  that  in  violation  of  all  civil 
md  imilitary  laws,  which  even  in-  Africa  are  equally  re- 
^kcted  with  religious  duties,  it  was  intended  to  deliver  me 
Op  to  France,  where  I  must  inevitably  have  been  sacrificed 
to  thie  party  spirit  which  at  that  time  developed  itself  the^e 
with  so  much  fury,  that  I  could  place  no  confidence  in  the 
impartiality  of  justice.     I  was  the  more  uneasy  under  dus^ 
reflecticm,  as  I  saw  myself  loaded  with  public  reprobation, 
in  consequence  of  bdng  accused  of  the  assassination  of  an 
English  subject.     Thus  situated,  finding  no  support  on  any 
ride,  I  had  the  project  of  perishing  covered  with  infamy, 
and  leaving  disgrace  entailed  upon  my  children.    I  deter* 
mined  to  write  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  a  lawyer  celebrated 
fox  his  talents  and  respected  for  the  elevation  of  his  senti- 
maits.     I  interested  him  in  my  unfortunate  situation,  ^d 
was  happy  enough  to  convince  him  that  no  unworthy  con- 
duct of  mine  had  brought  me  into  it.     The  vigilance  with 
which  I  was  watched  onboard  the  Bellerbphon,  did  not 
prevent  me  from  sending  to  the  post  by  the  same  me^fis 
that  the  Captain  used  for  his  own  private  correspondence, 
which  imdoubtedly  was  not  carried  to  the  Admiral,. asl  all 
Other  letters  dn  board  were  obliged  to  be,  for  examination* 
I  could  not  however  prevent  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  answ^ 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Admiral  Keith,  who  broke 
the  seal,  and  saw  from  the  contents  that  it  was  a  reply  .<o  • 
some  other -letter  which  had  escap^  the  watchfuln^  4^ 
which  I  was  the  pbject.    He  nevertheless  charged  the  Cap*' 
tiain  of  the  Bellerophon,  in  giving  me  it  opened,  to  signify 
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hty«r.mtich  he  was  displeased,  that  in  contttipt  of  hk  orders 
I  should  have  employed  secret  means  to  write  to  SirSaiUiiii 
Rpmilly.  I  replied  to  the  Captain  of  the  Bellerophon,  thai 
I  could  not  comprehend  how  he  who  had  ^ipUlated  widi 
me  every  circumstance  relative  to  the  arrival  of  the  Em* 
peror  on  board  of  his  ship,  could  think  it  strange  that  I 
had  endeavoured  to  find  in  the  upright  soul  of  an  enligfat^ 
Aed  man,  who  was  above  deception,  that  support  which 
had  £ailed  me  in  trusting  myself  to  his  flag.  I  asked  luA 
if  Admiral  Keith  was  laughing  at  me,  to  suppose  that  i 
sihould  suflFer  myself  to  be  immolated  without  making  an 
dfort  to  defend  myself,  notwithstanding  I  had  told  him  I 
^d  not  come  t6  England  to  be  sent  to  St.  Helena  ?  and  I 
fiaight  even  haye  turned  his  observations  into  jest,  had  I  not 
feared  to  add  fresh  inconveniences  to  the  restraints  of  my 
Nation. 

-  The  Captain  of  the  Bellerophon  felt  the  justice  of  my 
rq)ly.  After  this  occurrence,  he  communicated  to  me  an 
order  from  Admiral  Keith,  by  which  I  was  sent  on  board 
Ae  Eurotas,  where  were  already  six  other  French  officers 
who  had  also  accompanied  the  Emperor  until  this  ixjEti^ 
period. 

Nothing  was  said  to  us  of  the  fete  in  reserve  for  ns. 
The  frigate  set  sail  on  the  1 8th  of  August,  and  arrived  at 
Malta  the  18th  September,  after  having  touched  at  Gibral* 
ter.  The  Captain  preserved  profound  silence  respecting 
Our  future  destiny,  and  deprived  us  of  all  communication 
with  land  both  at  Gibralter  and  Malta  during  the  time  we 
retnained  on  board. 

^'  I  wrote  to  the  Governor  of  Malta  requesting  him'  to  re- 
Heve  me  from  the  incertitude  of  my  situation,  which  had 
lasted  for  two  months ;  my  letter  remained  unanslwered, 
tod  it  was  not  till  the  23d  of  September  that  Colonel  Otto 
Seyer/cotmnanding  the  Istbattsdion  of  the  10th'regiinen4 
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f  1*  rmkaUm  ^ 

etme  m  bbarfi  "viith kSwiss  officer  dftIielleg)AM8t<ifcRc^ 
i»  his  interpreter. 

"  He  teM  to  us,  in  tfte  presence  of  th^  Captain  of  the  idiipjf 
ike  orders  hie  bad  received,  of  winch  I  have  annoced  a  cc^ 
Biurked  No.  1,  After  this  comtnunicration,  we  gdt  mt^nk 
Ikkh  with  Colortel  Otto  Beyer,  the  Captain,  and  first  Itetirei 
»ht,  and  were  conducted  into  the  harix)ur  to  Fort  Emis^ 
ntiel,  where  We  Were  confined  till  the  1st  day  of  Apri^ 
1816 ;  and  according  to  the  orders  tif  government,  wMc3l 
^efre  strictly  enfoi*ced,  all  foreign  commuhication  Was  pt^ 
rented.  •-  ^» 

'  ^uch  Were  the  cmi^^ences  of  thfe  unfavonratole  idtJ 
^resriohs  alid  opinions  that  had  preceded  our  arriv^  dt 
ilklta,  but  on  all  other  points  considerable  indulgence  watt 
granted  through  the  kind  interference  of  Colonel  OflA 
^B^erwththe  Governor  General  of  the  island,  our  grst?^ 
ftil  ^Bftse  of  which  we  beg  leave  to  acknowledge*  ' 
.  It  was  )about  the  latter  aid  of  October  that  I  read  in  tfee 
Fn^Qch  journals,  a  slanderous  article  agamst  i^yself,  whidi 
was^erwards  published  in  the  English  papers,  insomuch 
Ihat  the  calumny  may  be  said  to  have  spread  kseff  to  the 
extreltiity  of  the  globe. 

.  I  would  ftan  answer  to  it  through  the  sanw  channMs  by 
«4dch  it  has  been  doused.  The  article  I  allude  to  was  as 
Mows;  ' 

'^Jommal  General  de  France^  Vendredyt  6  Octobre^  181^ 

No.  40.  f 

>**  La  Gaz^e  dc  Liege  of  the  SOA  Sejrttfnriber  has  «bi 
^tstlewkig  artkle*  We  see  in  the  Geneml  6a«tte  of  dm 
jtow  Co^triei,  daled  yesterday,  an  article  conccmii^  iiH 
psdm^WBte  Snglisbimn,  Captam  Wright,  die  aiMtbor  ef 
jwhM)4i^4»:i)nf^y«iiried  in  relating  tte  fect$  ims  they  bave 
fNm {i^(4e u|^    T^ranebere  givm  ifiidMhr4raeco)Mdl 
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hwtmmpmmMtct  «ttte  m  tfie  Tepofite  vfaA  tfab  {iDUiicdk 

Btiwd^  took  phce.     The  evemi^  befin-e  the  day  wbtar 

C^qHiip  .Wright  vss  foimd  !wkb.  his  ttmm  ^  ciit>  Savsonjfv;  aft 

tN^  time   general  and  first  aide  du  camp  to  Nappt^QHf 

wbm»  rifffU  hami  he  usai  to  be  called^  csio^  iHth  some 

•bUiiaps  to  make  a  rigorous  impectiosi  of  this  dr^fu)  pii^ 

^|pm»  of  wbicdix  he  had  the  ^>ecial  charge^  even  indi^fnd^ 

of  the  Minister  Fouche.    ^  Go  to  yoiir  rocons^'  va^  th^ 

cqpdfit  ghren.by  Savary  to  the  prisoners.    The  Cap^'it 

(oon  ^i«s  searched, as  well  as  the  rest*    The.  object  of  thi^ 

•nqniry  was  to  discover  a  pretended  corrfspmdenc^  ."W^ 

ijBglandy  whkh  they  were  unable  to  pi:ove.    The  nesct  day 

MKHh^  scorch  todk  place^  but  only  in  Capta^i  Wriight'i| 

room^  by  three  police  officers  esc<Htsed  by  two  sic^di^% 

Tbis  procedure  no. doubt  irritate  this  brave  officer  ex<) 

¥i99<^gly»  ^  we  heard  him  vociferate  loudly,  9nd  even,cs4| 

down  imprecations  up^n  Bonaparte  and  aU  tlie  savage  ty^ 

ranny  of  bis  police ;  towards  midnight  th^assa^ns  ^^ed 

hisToom  2md  cut  ^is  throat  with  a  razor^  and  they  wer^ 

^dtievfd  to  be.  the  «ame  that  had  straofled  Pich^gjru.         ; 

Si^ned^  > 

EPHE'NOXJT,  (Avocat)."       ^ 

.  Of  all  the  calummes  wl^cfa  h^  been  levelled  at  vm^ 
acme^  until  this  mon^it,  had  been  positively  affirmed,  p^ 
wl^h  iK^ount  m  a  great  measure  I  had  forborne  to  reply 
|EO  diacn ;  notwithstwdittg  that  on  board  the  Bfs^leropboQ 
tad  the  Eurota^  the  most  nnnute  <}uestkms  were  put  to  mt 
fia^iectii^  the  des^  of  Captam  Wright,  as  well  ^  of  Mr. 
frMdiime  md  Gesa^  Picbegru,  puttii^  it  beyond  a  doubt 
dnt  ilim  very  gt^iierally  behaved  in  £^8l^  jbv  IhiA 
b«A  t^  jiiithoi' f^  them* 

r  .'ihmng  my  diS^^n  I  epployed  ;xiyself  on  a  smiil-^Kodi 
BhKfejroidd  h«rdE)ffi^  im  psfki^  in  the  jMiblic  oiraMBi 
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wriier  of  it  that  whether  he  be  a  fictitknis  oi:  a.read'par<ii 
Os^mg^,  I  shall  prove  his  fak^ood,  or  be  myself  j^. to 
abame.  .    . 

-  With  respect  to  this  defa^iatory  publica^bn^.repeated  in 
ail  the  ministerial  prints  in  England,  I  wrote  on  tl^  &k 
November  to  Lord  Bathurst,  the  letter  annexed  under  No; 
2.  to  whieh  I  added  the  remarks  given  wider  No.  S^iatiz* 
five  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Bathurst,  as  weU  as  a  re&tatioii-  of 
fte  article  ^gned  D^Hdrtoutf  awcat,  concerning  the  dM& 
*F  Wright  and  Kchegru.  I  have  not  been  aUe  to  find  a 
^py  of  thi&  last,  but  I  recollect  the  contents,  and  if  the 
refutation  that  I  now  make  should  not  perfeoly  coiiickb 
with  that  I  sent  to  London  on  the  8th  Novemba*,  the  <fif« 
ierence  will  only  be  to  my  advantage,  as  the  facts  are^iai 
ihisy  perhaps,  more  distinctly  related ;  on  the  other  hand^  if 
I  am  betrayed  into  any  ccmtradiction,  my  enemies  can  mm 
It  to  their  own  account. 

-  The  Advocate  D'H^nout  does  not  positively  assert  that 
he  saw  the  in  the  Temple,  or  that  it  was  I  who  persondify 
committed  or  directed  the  assassmation  of  Caf^ain  Wr%ht ; 
but  in  diverting  su8{ucion  from  M.  Fouch^,  great  anxiety 
is  betrayed  to  fix  it  upon  me,  though  in  the  attempt  he 
advances  as  a  fact  an  assertion  which  is  perfectly  ridicuknis. 
The  obgect  of  the  visits  be  observes,  was  to  cfecover  a  pise- 
iended  correspondence  with  England,  which  howefver  coold 
Hot  be  proved.  But  I  would  ask,  what  other  pevscm  in 
France  dian  the  Minister  of  the  Police  could  have  bem 
concaned  in  the  discovery  of  such  a  corre^x>ndeiiC6  ?> 
Who  but  he  could  have  had  intelligence  of  its  existeno^  os 
have  ^ven  directions  to  apprehend  its  agents  ?  Even  graai^ 
mg  that  I  was  at  Paris  at  the  time,  and  had  condescesMted 
so  £ur  as  to  undertake  the  Invesligatiim  wikb'this  advo(^ate 
ttiks  about^  tOthave  don|e  so  I  must  ha^  acted  as  the  agest 
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df  M.  Fooch^  which  he  certainly  never  woirid  have  veh* 
terred-to  |»ropose  to  n^» 

'  However,  this  Advocate  asserts,  that  the  day  precedmg 
the  death'of  Wright  I  went  to  visit  the  prison  in  which  he 
says-  he  was  himself  at  that  time  confined.  We  shaU 
diortty  see  who  speaks  the  truth.  ) 

'fWm  what  I  have  heard  concerning  the  death  of  this 
Ihfkish  officer,  it  must  have  taken  place  in  the  course  of 
November  cnr' December,  1805.  That  is  to  say,  whilst  the 
French  atmy  were  on  the  campaign  of  Austerlttz,  where  I 
myself  was  presait  with  the  troops.  I  attended  the  £m« 
peror  thither  in  the  early  part  of  September,  1805,  and  did^ 
i»>t  i^etutn  to  Paris  till  the  26th  of  January  following,  stUl 
in  s^teidanc^  on  the  Emperor,  whom  I  did  not  qiut  for  st 
angle  day;  '  If  all  that  the  public  papers  have  said  respect- 
big  the  thr^  niegotiatbns  with  which  I  was  charged  to  the 
Emptor  of  Russia,  both  before  and  after  the  battle  of 
Austeriitz,  can  be  forgotten,  I  can  bring  the  testimony  of  a 
great  number  of  respectable  persons  who  saw  me  man/ 
times  every  day  during  the  whole  of  that  campaign.  I  will 
first  menticm  Lord  Lev^on  Gower,  who,  in  his  capacity  of 
Ei^lffih  ambassador  to  die  Emperor  Alexander,  Was  sta^ 
tioned  near  that  monarch  at  Olmutz,  where  he  saw  me  on 
my  arrival  on  the  28th  or  S9th  of  November.  I  do  hot 
lecidfect  noddng  hmi  particularly,  but  he  himself  told  me 
80  at  Petersburg,  where  I  became  acquainted  with  him  after 
the  ti^ty  of  Ulsit.  I  may  likewise  mention  M.  De  TaK 
leyraEnd,  to  whom  I  had  to  r^rt  the  detail  of  my  negotia- 
tion ;  he  was  mincer  of  the  exterior  :  also  General 
Churck  (Duke  de  Feltre)  present  minister  to  the  King  of 
Fnmce ;  he  was  in  this  campaign  with  the  Emperor,  and 
saw^me  almost  every  day.  I  can  moreover  appeal  to  the 
Empef6i^s  secretaries,  one  of  whom  is  at  present  a  member 
of  the  ch»cA>er  of  df^^  in  Patfifr^-^  short,  to  aH  th$ 
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iAcfe$  dtt  can^)  cf  the  Enq^erw,  and  of  ibe^Boice  d^  \ 
chatel,  to  Generals  Mathieu  Dumas,  aad  MonthiDiv  swl.t» 
Oenerai  Sebastian,  )who  may  recollect  that  when  lieiiim 
wounded. at  Austerlkz,  I  went  myaetf  to  see  himftom  ^ 
KnBperor,  to.  enquire  alter  die  severe  wound  hebftdTe* 
€bived» 

Marshal  Oodinot,  who  is  at  present  emplojped  abovi  tlk9 
dng,  wiU  recoUect  that  I  carried  him  t^o  or  three  pibrtft 
nessages  from  the  Emperor  on  the  field  of  AusterJtoe  dm> 
ing  the  battle.  I  could  bring  forward  thirty  thousand  vob- 
oesses  did  I. stand  in  need  of  them,  from  the  army,  who 
ixHild  attest  that  I  was  wkh  them  at  the  very  time  when  dMt 
jlU(f  pcate  D'HencHit  wishes  to  make  it  appear  diatt  1  wai 
taknig  upon  mysdf  the  office  of  an  assassin  at  P^urk. 
.  I  raoc^lect  parfeetly  that  wfaeB  I  retmmed  to  Pari;  I  Mar 
ITfiVed  m  the  same  carriage  with  Messrs.  De  Thiard,  aad 
Pe  Cpurtammer,  who  bek»iged  to  the  Emperor's^hoiHCik 
lield ;  and  who,  as  well  as  myself^  asasled  at)  Munidi  tt 
the  marriage  cer^nonies  of  Prince  Eugene. 

P'Heju>ut  pretends  that  I  seaiched  the  Temf^  without 

^  ^osfiwre&ce  .of  JFouche.    He  may  hare  meatt  td  <xm^ 

jjjmi/^t  him  bythis^but  he  is  not  less  iaovrect  in  thb 

'  ffiiliit  than  on,  others,  which  I  shall  proceed  to  demonairaMw 

|f  smy  other  peiwn  than  the  Minister  of  the  PdBce  had 
|ftd  |)pwer  %!>  open  the  dix^rs  of  the  Temple,  tt.wouU^fl 
9fM;^SPty;  have  given;  rkie  to  contin^  intrigi^s*  The^ 
nivfev  ipprder  to  gain  his  own  ends  would  havie  commd 
at  die  escape  of  any  crkninal  whote  he  chose  to  £ivvoiii 
fUMl  have  thi'own  the  blame  of  the  transacti^^  on  his  col* 
\ss%VL^  in  the  office  of  superintending  thie  prison;  wii# 
pigfai  in  ^  msumer  fa9t>ur  an  escape  whenever  it  sntei 
\ii»^  purpQse,  and  retmnatbe  cooipUment  to  the  Minifilef^v' .: 
V  Ho  parson  whatsoever  bad  the  power. of  ofrfWPg^dNT 
pm  Mjtty.  X^m^  mfbmt  m.  expreia  9t4^  6o«  tha 
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Afimster of  tin  Pofic^, and  Idefy  M.  Fouch^  to  give  me  k 
•mgie'  instance  to  the  contrary.  Any  other  regulatbn 
vonld  have  compromised  the  responsibility  of  the  Minister 
tPveryday. 

"Wiiwi  I  was  mysdf  invested  with  this  office,  I  found  th» 
kind  of  severity  so  rigorously  established  that  I  was  obliged 
whenever  circumstances  required  h,  to  give  express  leave  to 
those  employed  by  different  ministers^  to  execute  the  conv 
Bitssions  with  which  they  were  charged  from  the  Mnrister 
of  War^  Secretary  of  State,  &c.  &c. 

I  perfectly  recollect  all  the  circumstances  under  which  I 
-have  ever  been  obliged  to  go  to  the  Temple  ;  as  they  were 
fiot  more  than  three  or  four  in  all,  and  those  cases  of  zbsx^ 
htte  necessity,  I  shall  mention  them,  because,  in  showit^ 
what  means  I  was  obliged  to  make  use  of  to  gain  admit- 
tance, it  will  be  easily  concluded  that  if  the  gat^  of  thii 
mansion  would  open  before  me,  unknown  to  M.  Fouche^ 
1  should  not  have  found  them  closed  when  I  wwt  to  them 
on  errands  of  consolation. 

During  the  trial  of  George  Cadoudal,  which  was  cpn* 
dieted  pisbttcly  in  the  Temple  itself,  snch  crowds  were 
attracted  by  curiosity,  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  en* 
42rease  die  strength  of  the  guard  beyond  what  the  soldiers 
of  that  department  could  supply  ;  and  it  was  on  this  occa*- 
An  4feat  the  corps  d*6iite  received  orders  to  send  a  guard 
«f  thirty  men  to  the  Temple,  commanded  by  an  c^feen 
This  guard  was  relieved  every  cky,  was  stationed  in  tli^ 
first  court,  and  not  suffered  to  leave  it. 

U  was  not  till  night  when  die  turnkey  had  locked  up 
i^^ery  prisoner,  that  this  guard  of  thirty  men  furnished  cen- 
duels  for  die  interior  of  the  prbon,  so  that  no  person  could 
4)btiuh  admktance  to  any  one  confined  within  the  vaUs^ 
^mii^ut  the  tilns^y^s  asmstance* 
•   The  &8(  dsne  of  my  going  ther6  mis  to  see  4ins  mrf 
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Captain  Wright ;  he.had  just  been  brought  in  there,  aad 
had  claimed  me  as  an  acquaintance,  having  known  me  on 
board  the  Tiger  where  he  was  lieutenant  under  the  con^ 
mand  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith ;  I  was  at  that  time  aide 
du  camp  to  General  Desaix,  who  negociated  with .  that 
officer  the  treaty  for  the  return  of  the  army  of  Egypt. 

As  I  was  not  permitted  to  enter  the  prison  of  the  Ten^Je, 
I  prevailed  on  the  keeper  to  let  Wright  come  to  the  grate, 
where  I  saw  him,  and  conversed  with  him  where  I  wias; 
being  desirous  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say  to  me,  A  few 
days  after,  the  Minister  of  the  Marine,  who  was  inflamed 
with  curiosity:  to  see  George,  of  whom  the  most  remark- 
able stories  were  related,  came  to  me  and  begged  me  to 
take  him  to  the  Temple.  He  disguised  himself  and  I  ac- 
companied him  ;  my  pretext  to  gain  admittance  was  to  in- 
spect the  guard,  which  belonged  to  the  regiment  of  which 
I  was  colonel :  we  chose  the  moment  when  they  were 
taking  dinner  to  the  prisoners,  so  that  the  door  of  the  pri- 
son  where  George  was  confined  was  just  opened,  (it  was  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  facing  the  guard  that  furnished  the 
sentries  for  the  interior.)  The  Minister  of  the  Marine  en- 
tered, for  the  keeper  of  the  prison  recognized  him  ;  I  did 
not  go  in,  but  remained  near  the  guard  with  whom  I  pre- 
tended to  have  something  to  say. 

The  whole  of  this  business  occupied  less  than  ten  mi- 
nutes, and  every  body  in  France  knows  the  diflFerence  there 
must  be  between  the  inspection  of  a  guard  and  that  of  a 
prison. 

Since  this  period  I  have  been  three  times  to  the  Temple. 
The  first  was  when  General  Moreau  was  brought  there, 
After  the  judgment  pronounced  against  George  and  his 
companions^  he  had,  as  is  well  known,  been  foimd  iinpU^ 
cated  in  the  same  affair,  and  was  condemned  to  two  years* 
imprisonment  j  he  had  just  wiitten  to  the  Emperor  to  re- 
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^jisest  his  pemSmori  to  retire  to  America :  I' mB  on  duff 
that  day  at  St.  Cloud.  The  Emperor,  no  doubt,  not 
chasing  to  reply  to  him,  wrote  to  the  Grand  Judge  to  grant 
him  it,  and  directed  me  to  go  to  General  Moreau  with  the 
information,  and  to  arrange  matters  with  him  for  his  setting 
off  that  very  night  for  Spsun,  whence  he  would  be  able  to 
embark. 

The  Grand  Judge,  Regnier,  since  Duke  of  Massa,  united 
at  that  time  the  two  functions  of  Minister  of  Justice  and 
Minister  of  Police  j  and  from  him  I  received  permission  to 
go  to  the  Temple  and  see  General  Moreau  alone.  It  was 
night  when  I  went  to  acquaint  him  that  the  Emperor  had 
received  his  letter,  and  had  sent  me  to  tell  him,  that,  con- 
cerning the  desire  he  had  expressed  to  go  to  America,  he 
had  given  me  orders  to  consult  with  him  respecting  his 
departure  and  his  journey  to  the  Spanish  frontiers,  whither 
he  should  be  conducted,  and  that  this  matter  would  be  put 
m  execution  as  soon  as  the  General  should  have  concluded 
certain  arrangements  with  t|ie  Grand  Judge,  of  which  he 
would  be  informed  in  the  letter  that  I  brought  from  the 
minister. 

General  Moreau  after  having  read  it,  expressed  his  satis-i 
fiction,  and  signed  the  paper  enclosed  in  it,  which  was  sent 
back  immei^ately  to  the  Grand  Judge,  and  I  then  entered 
into  conversation  with  him  respecting  his  departure.  He 
had  no  travelling  carriage  ready  :  I  gave  him  my  own :  he 
wished  to  take  leave  of  Madame  Moreau,  but  had  no  means 
of  acquainting  her  with  his  departure.  I  offered  to  go  in 
search  of  her ;  he  was  grateful  for  it,  and  gave  me  a  note 
l!o  her,  in  which  he  b^ged  her  to  place  confidence  in  what- 
ever I  might  tell  her.  I  ran  with  it  to  her  house,  and 
brought  h^  back  with  me  ta  the  Temple.  ' 
'  The  doors  of  this  mandon  op«ied  with  so  much  ireluc-i 
temce^  thai,  botwithst^cfibg  Scarcely  an  hour  bad  elapstd 
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dame  Moreaa  at  the  gratey  and  hasten  myself  to  ^6n»d 
|tK%e  to  reqnec^  his  pc^tnis^odi  for  ]^fautUum  Mofeui.  to 
bave  aa  intef^ew  with  her  husband,  not  hamg  expected 
l^iime  would  be  any  difficulty  in  the  nmtter. 
.   I  then  remained  with  General  Moreau,  and  H^a  not  nrge 
his  departure  until  I  saw  the  day  began  to  approacht  vwlioi 
I  ordered  my  own  horses  to  conduct  him  to  the  first  gate. 
^   This  distressing  interview  forms  too  considerable   9Xt 
mmt  in  the  life  of  Madame  Morea^  tg  admit  of  her  £»% 
gluing  it    She  is  now  at  Pans»  and  can  speak  cfec^e^y  ^ 
to  the  truth  of  what  I  advtmqe.    It  was  about  this  time  tbaai 
M,  Fouche  assumed  the  adnui^sstnuicm  of  the  policy  vhidt 
waanow  again  separated  from  that  of  justice. 

The  Marquis  de  Riviere,  the  same  who  is  at  present^amnt 
bassador.at  Ckxi}$tantioopIe»  mvbs  in  the  Temple ;  he  b^ 
f(^ik>nt&  the  Empress  Josephine^  and  slie  had  d^tainsdhk 
pardon,  (he  had  been  condemned  to  death  at  the  same  thxK 
f?ith  George.)  The  Empress,  dearous  to  add  a  new  mark 
^f  her  favour,  commissioned  me  to  deUver  him  a  veri^ 
message,  and  as  I  did  not  chuse  for  M«  Fouche  to  p»^iaK 
pate  in  my  commission,  I .  had  once  xsiote  recourse  te  Ae 
keeper,  who  conducted  the  Marquis  from  the  pmon  to  h^ 
^wn  aparto^t,  which  v^asin  the  first  court,  the  only  pdaMi 
where,  adf^t^t^e  ^as  pr-^eticable.  .    -:   . 

On  the  next,  or  tbef0ilpwing  day,  I  was  obliged  to  piaoi 
tm  the  same  me^ns  to  ^ee  Gmieral  La  Tolais,  wiiom  I  had 
Jfetiown  ifi  the  im^j  ^9d<to  whom.  I  wts  desjrma  to  t^<^ 
mif  e^viofs  ^  he  hfiidJi^vrite rbeen  ecmdemn^  by  thaeMM 
tfUMunal^  ^  the  Ei^prefs  lo^hisie  had  likewiae  id^ttaMA 
bii  p^don^  ItKtse  were  ^9k<m  the  oi^  times  I  ever  TisitiA 
the  Temple,  I  was  dkmi.j$  4x^S9Gd  m  ooloufed  doaths^jmdl 
i|  !«nll  ^^^fm^  .p^aA9AabI#  IP  wppai^  ihat  if  jadosbtao^e  had 
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JHUmlutiMJ  to^mrds  the  pcismra^s*. 
-'  i  4nAlmre(Voceed  to  the  relation  cf  another  £ictwl^ 
IsrfH  {iitnre  to  what  extent  the  authority  of  the  ministec  of 
pcdioe  was  earned  ia  the  piwm  (tf  the  Temple,  whkh  was 
Removed  to  Vincennes,  idien  the  Emperor  pulled  down  the 
tM^o:  of  die  Temple,  which  he  regarded  as  amonumeoit  of 
li^race  to  the  nation. 

'  Ff^Bice  has  fakberto  been  ignorant  of  the  <?atffie  of  die  re» 
movaltrf^M.  Foud^,  whom  I  succeeded  as  nzinister  of  poUcei 
liie  5d  of  June,  1810.  He  was  disgnccd  by  the  Elmpemr 
hr  hwniig  conducted  an  intrigi:^,  tending  to  give  him  cte^ 
#fc  mdk  the  public  hx*  estabKshing  a  peace  with  England  i 
aad  k  so  happened  that,  in  consequence  of  interfering  tt. 
what  did  not  concern  htm,  and  employkig  agents  about  (he 
Maaecpta  of  WeUeriey,  then  prime  minister  in  Enghnd,  he 
^verArew,  by  fats  intrigues,  an  actiutl  negotiacion,  which  was 
Ml^rwise  lft:ely  to  iiave  terminated  iavourai)iy.  Thtsii^ 
pihEdon  bad  been  authorial  by  the  Empetor,  and  had 
hem  opesed  through  the  mean  of  a  Dutch  House,  whieli 
katd^mut  one  of  die  partners  to  London,  who  was  doing 
awf .linsil  there,  when  thesteps taken  by  the  ag^nt  of  Mb 
Koacfa^Jgafe  rise  to  siispicbm  (It  was  l/L  Tagan,  an  oU 
lffioer>Qf<he:In^  brigade  in  the  French  senrice^  who  wai 
enplonped  by  M«  FiMacfa^ inr  this  afidr,  and  to  him  Ilanuia^ 
dftted ferAeaccpont  of  hfe  missioo.) 

The  Marquis  of  Wellesley  found,  in  what  was  said  tie 
hlniiMLone-rfde  by  the  agent  of  M.  Fouch^  and  oh  the 
(Mfanr  %  tbe  person  with  whom  he  wns  first  in  treMy,  ^ 
jftorifaemnoe  whiirb  natundly  eiocked  his  cMi^wbas;  and 
JMorHMttg.  able  ISO  unnodi  the  a&txv  and;  ignorant  in  winch 
iif  ihetwK^  to  pbce  confidence,  he.hrake  off  wkh:  both  of 
dbKtt/idid^aye  jMiees  f orifcehr  qpnding  the  coun^.  Tto 
§mpkim  vrho  ^xaM  not(?cn^ee^n?e^  reasmi  of  w  ab|ii|st 
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fbr»  had  the  matter  investigated,  and  soon  Jeamt  that  Jtf« 
Foucfa^  had  been m^siciatmg  oniiis  onm  part^  and  iiad  a>n^ 
80qi»endy  substituted  aui  intrigue  in  heu  x^.an  actual^ei^ 
He  was;  likewise  in&mned  that  M.  Quvrard  had  been^&e 
9ig&a$:  (^  M.  Foucfa6  in.  England.  The  Emperor  imm€^ 
diately  ordered  his  arrest,  unknown  to  the  Ijij&uster  Foush^ 
becai»ei  if  he  had  intruded  him  with  it,  he  would  not  Imm 
£ifled'puttmg  Onmrd  on  1:^  guard ;  whereas  the  Eiape* 
l<or  was  desirous  to  krt«rr<^e  him^  befere.he  could  bamt 
luiy  commtunicatbn  with  M*  Fouch^ !  ConsequentLy^att 
cirder  was  immedfeitely  forwarded  to  me  from  St.  Gbi^r^ 
mia  in  Paris)  to  aiirestM.  Ouvrard,  and  to  conduct  hsaiono 
WiacmB^  privi^ely,  aftddt  was  eajdned  me  to  do  bo  b«M 
f&e>ike  r&tmm  of  M.  FiHich6»  who  was  thenyitbeoi^ 
l^Feifaiesday^widrllieosimcil^of  ni&Ei^  St.  CioiMi^:^:^ 

.  Xfim^Aiitied^tht^  o^  i^ieof  my  capiaifis,  whD:eiBe* 
cuted  the  arrest  the  more  easily  as  M.  Ouvrard^  havtog 
jeommittsdiip^crime^  ha^^iK)t^c^^  himself.    Thepri- 

^Griatti^  \ii|K<5Pi$idt]^^  where;  the  Jbeeper.ttf^^ 

jjaS^^efusedi^i^epke  i^,  beeai^  there  waa  no^ords^ipio 
^^tieffect from; die ns^^  of. police..  T^eCaptamimtt 
dbj%ed ^  writ^m^ w(»rd  of  it,  andto place  M.  O^iabnmii 
m^^  a  guafd, -will  I  ^Kndd  myself  wi^  tto.St.  QMd) 
when  M.iibiffiii^  was  de^red  to  giire  an  (^derlofeldfikratt^ 
finraient,  and  to  ab^am  firscnn  all   commimk:aibn7^.-iiMi 

Mi30»]ard  is  weU  known  i^  Paris,  aiid  can  i^est  i&e 
jfect  by  jwhidi  I  have  endeoaroured  4:o  pttiNrq^llm^'iHwWfit 
$trang»&>t»v.aU.  that  was-passbg^  the  T^imple<^d>^yto 
faaliesvx  ;!ife^;wa$  afterwards  itiscoTered  that  Mi:  Hotinrd 
had  bemiiiasusdy  to^ected.  in  this  aAp«  ^i^^  vmss^ 
c6it8e.TCl6a8edU '  M*  Fouph6  was  iksxmimi^\j$mA:^^'9^ 
<»]|y!am6&th.a£iE£r  my.  possesdngti^  office,  that  |fL  .F^gai 
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oilii  ii  mil lililwif  m\  iihuil iTii  iiinfaMtliirtfiilir  lyholi 

.  X  h^it6  I>hftve  now  sd&clendy  proved  diat  i  couid  not 
pM^y  hate.iuul  any  concern  in  the  death  of  dqitMi 
'Wng^ ;  m  the  first  place  I  Mvet  proved  an  a}2>i,  and  in  the 
m&x)^  I  hiatve  skxwn  the  tmpossibiltty  of  ii/^  on^  entering  the 
Hwer  of  the  Teiniple  mitlumt  an  cordo:  from' the  mittisier; 
But  t^  from  wishing  to.  confine  belief  to  my  baretetts^ 
mony,  I  shall  point  out  the  means  by  which  the  troth  msy 
be  discovered  respecting .  this  transaction,  ^idikb  I  sholild 
oertamly  mysdf  deem  to  have  been  an  unfiur  cme,  if  I  couM 
coitoetYe  what  interest  any  person  could  have  had  in  perpen 
tiating  it  y.  and  yet  the  indifffio^nce  oft  die  d>sd&acy shovii 
l^,  tbe  minmer  of  the'polioerespeGtiaig ttus  death,  wottUrbe 
H.  wepicious  drcumstance^  unlns  it  was  intended  that  the 
scandal  pS  it  should  £dl  upim  some  iadiridual^  in  w|iocb 
casek  is^sdU more  incumbent  <m  me  to  repd  the  accus^f 


.  No  cme  could  be  nodved  jmx  the!  Teo^  »  a  state 
prisoner  widicmt  an  order  from  the^Binisier  ofpolice,^ 
WB8;Copied  by  ^  keeper  ktto  a  lai|^  register,  winch: 
mmob^red  aokl  stamped  with  the  nuniBter'rprivate  majk  «q[ 
tkkt  no  part  of  it  could  be  altered  or  destroyed  wid>out^4^ 
oivcBy.  The  l^eper  dms  became  answmndble  for  every 
iii&ndiial  altered  m  this  register  ;^  and  at  the  emi  of  enrj^ 
mottdi  he  node  a  list  of  die  existing  prisoners;  tfaisM 
wasxerised  by  die  mmister  of  police,  smd  then  canjedtl^ 
the  Jceeper  to  the  carder  irftlmmmai^  v^tiiffoiaaeeddie 
fi>r  the'  support  of  eaieh  prisdO€ir,and  re;c 
thoKrt  as  a  voudier  for.the  monqr  adiiaMad^  3 
z.  Mm  the gesend  ordioB  kdied  1>y  tl^ fia^ienry ithtii 
came  neceanify  upmiUie  deceaiseofany  priouiertamakie 
oittawSfiteikpnqKirt  cf  Us  :dead^  :and  a  medical  maa  ^as 
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sftmiQiaJad  to  9fifm3».i  hefieve  ctee  of  tKaiiioMitatf&iridb. 
who  inspected  the  body  with  the  surgeon  of  the  prkoov. « ^ 
abiiliir  ami^emtet  took  place  in  cases  of  suicide^oriiQlBiip 
cidc^  t|ie  Irepbrt  was  sigoed  by  the  two  medical  officcr%4»f . 
thi^  keeper^  the  turnkey^  aind  lastly  by  the  imfitary  geyreroor 
of  ihe  priscm,  who  watt  generally  an  old  officer  retii^  £gimei 
dtts  service  \  tl^e  report  was  transcribed  into  the  regitteK^ 
ntjA  then  carried  to  the  mioi^^  of  poUce  and  cteposttAd 
amongst  his  records. 

tf  the  rq)ort  of  the  death  of  Wright  »  to  be  found,  it 
Awttt  be  jDEVbde  out  widi  all  the  usual  fonmditiest  If  it  is,tiot' 
sa  made  out,  we  may  hdieve  whatever  we  please  respedng. 
riMse  who  cii^t  to  have  seen  it  dcme }  but  if  it  hs^baoa- 
retalaved  fn>m  the  reoordsy  whatever  may  laive  been: the 
molive»  and  haos  been  likewise  efl^d  from  the  registes^iiC 
did  prison,,  whicfa  we  may  suppose  would'  follow^  thei^  it 
yvtiaaother  way  oi  .amvis§  at  the  truth,  by  the  Ifist  ^#Hr 
cashier,  who  would  be  very  careful  how  he  destrcqred^aiKy 
0f  Us  vQuehefs.  ^  fai  ascertaining,  then  the  ptedse  day-oo 
vHudr  paynMoit  hoicLceased  tobe  ismed  fof .  Gi^^ain  Wt^^t^ 
Ml  Jnyesfigation  might  be:  set  on.  foot  by^  examiniiig  thopt 
penKsns  who  w^re  in  die  T^nple  at  that  period;  tbekjBqMP. 
is  yet  living,  and M  could  ondMbtidly  declare  tfae;namectf^ 
ll^. regular  acteadtng  smgeon^  who  could  ly&ewise  mdte 
ioMMntheaaneof  the  medical  ^officer  whgt  JttsahiiflBd  iJHir 
body  with  Inau  Thosihe  truth  mutt  MdSHskf  belbiM||h| 
1Q  l%ht  ( ^so  greata paxa&^Tihtrj^  leaves«officieiktia<x»dfar 
inteesdgiatiob:;  it  isxmly  necessary  to  pcmuev^dtieBi^^^-nElit 
vi4iote:bu8i«e8S  wpuMbe  idifldoireped  by  pn^ueiii|^dML||ip| 
expenditmrein  Ae  prisoafiir  the  nkmtbs  of  Ne^ad^MttA 
Qacembei  liia^,vand  ib^  ismung.  over  the.  rwimiiMtfm^ 
mfaiMCQfpQlioe,«Kidier3^i8terofdttt.^^^  -    ^i4-* 

Wright  UkI  beea  cqn&ied  In  ^  Xqq^ABDCi^A^ 
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OfK^tH  of  Ap^  or  May  1804 ;  and  his  dtath  occuired  m 
November  or  December  1805  ;  that  is  to  say  tweixty 
months  after  his  admittance.  Can  any  reasonable  pers(i)tK 
toppose  that  if  such  a  crime  had  been  resolved  upon,  the 
execution  of  it  would  have  been  delayed  twenty  months  I 
And  is  there  not  equal  absurdity  in  imagining  that  the  Em^** 
peror  would  have  sent  one  of  his  aides-de-camp  horn  the! 
field  of  AusterlitZj  to  perpetrate  it  ?  It  is  unpsu-donable  in 
M.  Fouch^  to  have  neglected  to  make  a  disclosure  of  all  the 
circumstances  of  this  event  which  occurred  during  his  nil* 
^stry ;  and  this  negligence^i  or  folly,  can  be  escplained  to  torn 
m  no  other  way,  than  by  the  personal  int)ere«t  he  had  in. 
establishing  an  opinion  in  the  public  mind,  that  as^  £br  him^ 
^df  he  had  d<Hie  nothing  but  go6d  in  the  .office  he  held, 
whereas  the  Emperor  had  a  conite  police  ^cmdutted  by  me^- 
and  that  it  was  from  that  source  all  the  evil  originated,  o£ 
wiuch  he  himself,  the  minister,  v^s  only  iafomied  when  the 
remedy  wasr  too  late.  He  has  deceived  people  in  this:  I 
never  received  an  order  frdin  the  Emperor  to  enqdoy  my-' 
self  in  any  so  disgraceful  an  affair:  he  had  too  good axi^ 
<^inion  of  me ;  and  when  he  appointed  me  his  minister,:  it^^ 
was^  no  doubt,  under  the  conviction  that  i  diould  render, 
honourable  the  anxious,  duties  of  that  situation.  .  ) 

During  the  course  of  18  years  that  I  haw  been  nou'  the 
Emperor,  he  iie«er  employed  me  directly  butxipon  twotiCi-i 
canons' of  importence,  wherein  he  mktrusted  the  dupHdtyv 
of  his  nrinister:  the  one  was  inthebusiness  of  M.  T^n^hftt 
father,  and  the  other  in  tbstt  of  M.  Ouvrard.  It  wouhi;2^*r 
pear  from  M.  Pbuchc'^  insinuations,  that  he  has  beai.soiely'^ 
eai|ddy0d  during  his  ministry  in  appeasing  the  Emperor,: 
who  eiMploy^  r^e  m  all  the  barbarous  commis^ont  th»tr 
cdumny  has  il^vented.  Arid  here  I  agiin  st^^nit  my  re^:, 
fi^ctiofiis  to  the  pub^    If  the  Emperor  ^nployed  me. 
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nrfaile  I  was  his  2t)de  de  camp,  to  execnii  neSaijcms  scftesnai 
unknown  to  M.  Fouchi  who  is  supposed  to  be  averse  to 
all  such,  the  Emperor,  I  repeat,  could  much  more  easily 
have  employed  me  when  I  was  his  minister  ;  nothing  need 
dien  have  restramed  the  pretended  violence  of  his  charac-^ 
ter,.    And  how  does  it  happen  that  from  that  very  momertt 
be  should  have  commanded  and  recommended  moderation 
and  mildness  in  every  letter  that  he  did  me  the  honour  to 
write  to  me  ?    He  must  have  been  greatly  changed  j  for 
alt  of  which  I  am  a(!:cused  relates  to  the  administration  of 
M.  Fouche,  nor  can  room  for  the  shadow  of  a  complaint 
in  my  conduct  be  discovered,  while  I  was  possessed  of  a 
power  it  was  so  easy  to  abuise.     For  myself  I  cannot  enu^, 
merate,  as  M.  F6uch€  ha$  done,  all  the  petitions  I  haVe 
presented  to  the  Emperor  which  were  immediately  granted 
me,  liberty  for  the  prisoner,  freedom  for  the  exile,  in  short 
whatever  could  contribute  to  the  alleviation  of  misfortune. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  I  have  been  reprimanded  for  neglecting 
10  present  to  him  on  the  new  year,  or  on  the  l.^th  of  Au- 
gust, (his  Urth-day)  a  list  of  pardons  to  be  granted,  and 
another  of  favours  to  be  conferred,  and  as  I  knewius  dis^ 
portion  in  such  matters,  I  seldom  repeated  the  omis^on^ 
but  taxed  his  liberality  to  the  utmost. 

He  never  turned  his  thoughts  towards  deeds  of  severity 
tiimself^  but  those  around  him  were  perpetually  persuading 
him  to  them,  and  he  was  sometimes  induced  to  counte^nance 
measures  which  plimged  a  whole  family  into  affliction,  by 
persons  who  had  their  own  private  schemes  of  mdicej  but 
when  he  was  informed  of  such,  he  turned  the  tnisdiifef  on 
their  own  heads,  and  endeavoured  to  repair  the  evit  diatljad 
been  otcasioned,  though  of  course  the  party  iaggrieyed  did 
not  aiway s  forget  the  injury  he  had  experienced^  The  ^«rfte . 
article  signed  D^Heriout,  avtficar,  concludes  it§  calumny  :by.: 
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observing,  in  speaking  of  the  assassins  (according  to  His 
statement)  of  Captain  Wright,  that  it  is  believed  they  were 
the  same  who  had  strangled  Pichegru.  Doubtless  the  wri- 
ter again  intends  to  fix  on  me  the  character  of  chief  of  these 
pretended  assassins,  whom  he  designates  as  belonging  to 
the  soldiery.  Notwithstanding  that  thjs.  accusation  is  un- 
known in  England,  yet  as  it  equally  concerns  my  reputa- 
tion, I  shall  proceed  to  explain  the  fact  by  naming  persons 
who  can  attest  or  refute  what  I  shall  advance. 

It  is  well  known  that  General  Pichegru  was  arrested  as  a 
CO  operator  in  the  scheme  that  brought  George  to  France^ 
unfor:tunately  the  discovery  of  the  part  he  acted  in  it  was 
too  late ;  it  was  supposed  that  he  was  in  Paris  at  the  time, 
and  this  error  caused  the  name  of  the  Duke  D'Enghein  to. 
be  brought  forward,  as  the  mysterious  personage  of  high 
importance,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  accomplices 
of  Ceorge,  who  were  unacquainted  with  his  name,  but  gave 
a  description  of  his  person.  The  discovery  of  this  error  did 
not  take  place  till  after  the  Duke  D'Enghein  had  been  sa- 
crificed,, when  the  name  of  General  Pichegru  came  upper- 
most, and  in  the  examinations  which  took  place  at  the  trial 
which  was  publicly  carried  on  in  the  Templei  when  the  par- 
ties were  confronted  with  each  other,  he  was  identified  as 
the  same  mysterious  personage  by  the  very  accomplices,  of 
George  who  had  been  desirous  of  nominating  him.  But 
the  mischief  was  already  done,  and  thai  through  the  fault  of 
those,  who,  always  eager  to  display  an  appearance  of' z.eal 
in  wl>at  does  not  concern  th^m,  had  declared  to  the  then 
first  consul,  that  this  mysterious  personage  could  be  cione 
other^than.a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Theyob- 
«rved  that  the  republican  party  was  too  ready  to  profit  by 
the  blow  which  George  had  meditated,  for  the  house  of 
Bourbon  to  neglect  havwg  on  the  very  spot,  one  of  her 
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princes  ready  to  appear  and  to  rally  all  arouiid  hmi,  anil 
they  added  that  the  police  was  greatly  mistaken  in  supposing 
otherwise.  These  very  men  aftert^rards  were  the  loudest  in 
exclaiming  against  an  event  which  they  had  themselves  oc<^ 
tasioned  by  their  opinions  and  their  advice.  I  am  able  to 
explain  the  whole  of  this  catastrophe,  though  it  is  not  the 
object  of  tjbiese  remarks,  but  as  it  likewise  has  beei^  laid  to 
iny  charge,  I  shall  reply  to  it. 

To  return  to  General  Pichcgru ;  he  had  been  arrested 
and  confined  in  the  tower  of  the  Temple,  his  room  was  on 
the  ground  floor  and  only  separated  from  thit  of  George 
by  a  thin  partition.  Each  was  locked  up  in  his  own  apart* 
nient,  aiKl  the  keeper  had  possession  of  the  keys ;  and  to 
prevent  their  communicating  to  each  other  the  questions 
which  the  judge  had  separately  made  to  them,  a  sentinel 
was  placed  in  the  antechamber  where  he  could  hear  the 
slightest  attempt  at  conversation  in  either  of  the  rooms. 
Both  the  prisoners  were  summoned  uito  court  several  times 
in  the  course  of  the  day  to  be  confronted  with  thfe  witnesses 
ivhenever  a  new  ground  of  accusation  sprung  up  or  any 
fresh  declaration  was  about  to  be  made.  George  had  ynti^ 
out  dotibt  resolved  on  the  tnode  of  conduct  he  would 
pursue  to  extricatef  him$elf.  But  it  Was  widely  different 
With  Pichegru  who  had  other  causes  of  apprchaisicm ; 
every  time;  that  he  was  brought  into  the  hall  of  examination 
the  difficulties  of  his  situation  encreased ;  every  day  added 
to  the  darkness  of  the  abyss  before  him.  Hfe  had  perhaps 
at  one  time  flattered  himself  that  sufficient  proof  tould  not 
be  bJK)ught  forward  of  his  paj*ticipation  in  a  crim^,  agson^ 
which  the  whole  population  of  Frtoce  had  arisen  in  mass  ; 
but  he  wat  soon  convinced  that  it  woulcf  be  impossible  for 
him  to  touth  even  the  hearts  of  the  mott  g^erous.  Be- 
iiWes  his  presence  and  his  cjonoperttion  to  the  pre^^t  plot 
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W0uI4  latid  ^fcwajly  to  prove  his  guilt  in  the  aflRpr  wherfi 
ia  Mc^rean  had  da^unced  him  to  the  Directory  in  1796  or 
17979  and  which  had  obliged  hii^  to  withdraw  hiqis^  to 
Cayf  nn^  So  that  he  saw  himself  on  the  point  of  losing 
thQ  intere^  which  many  of  his  friends  had  pcperienced  fpr 
him  at  that  period  ot  his  life,  , 

,  Q^er^l  Rchegru  was  naturally  of  a  lively  dispoj^don 
and  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  tattle;  but  the  horror^ 
pi\m  atuatijtm  tod  produced  a  t^al.  chjange  Qi  him.  He 
l^y^e^^  M.«  Real  to  pay  him. a  vi^^t,  and  after  some  con? 
y^rsadoii  had  pa$^d  between  them,  he  begged  that  some 
booi^s  9i%ht  be  jsent  hirri)  and  among  the  rest  the  wiitmgf 
ftf  Seneca*  U  was  only  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  being  a( 
the  Tuillerie^  about  8  i|i  the  mommg,  (the  hour  wh^  the 
ai4e8-de-caunp  commenced  their  duty)  th^t  I  received  ^> 
notefrom  the  officer  of  the  Temple  gusu'd,  informing  mf 
i\^a,  G^ei^l  Pichegru  had  been  f6und  dead  in  hi$  b^st  that 
^s^us  reports  were  afloat  in  the  Tempje^.upon  the  occ^- 
facrn^  and  that  the  attendance  of  the  police  i^as  expected  i^ 
i^er  to  investigate  the  business.  Th^  officer  sent,  me  thi# 
intdUg^^nce,  according; to  the  custom  in  all  guards  whojje 
ol^ed  to  repor^t  to  the  comnu^ndipg  o$cer  any  ev€»t  of 
iixy>Mtance  tW  may  have  occurred  during  the  twenty-foq^ 

:  Wl^en  the  report;  wa$  put  into  my  jiiands,  I  was  already 
r^yed  by  the  aide-decamp  who  was  next  in  t^pi  foir 
jdot^j  and  accordingly  jl  was  obliged  to  deliver  it^obiiq 
JO  bf^  c<»npiun|cat^  lo  the  Emp^rori  who  iipm§diate|y  o?*- 
derod  me  into  his  presence,  imftgining  I  might  h^ve  further 
pftfiakularsio  ifelate;  but  as  that  was  jiot  the  case,  be  di^ 
l>atched  me  fpr  additionalinformatipQ, 
^  I  proceeded  to  th^  X^mple^  ajid  got  th^r^  at  the.  sami[ 
lime  with  M.  Real  whom  th?  grand  jpdge  had  sept  \0f  J^o^if 
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how  the  event  had  happened.  I  weWt  with  Mm  into  KchcS^ 
gru's  apartment,  where  I  fouiftf  the  R^ep*t  aiSl  tfl^surgeci^n 
of  the  prison  J  I  recognfe^^r^eril  PJchegin  notWhh^ 
standing  the  black  and  livfd  appearance  whfch  (he  apopleky 
had  occasioned  in  his  countenance.  His  apartment  war 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  b^d'xjf  his  feed  Stood  agsSnst 
the  window,  so  that  th^  whidbW  seat  served  himi  as  a  kind 
of  table,  on  whith  lie  usually  placfed  his  dandle  that  he 
might  read  hi  bed;  A  setltmel  was  statior^  throughout 
the  night  under  his  window,  who  coufd' see,  if  occasSoii 
irequh*ed  it,  whatever  was  passhig^hi  the  Tobhj.  The  QemU 
ral  was  lying  on  I^is  right  sid^  ^  he  had  tkd  rouhd  Ms  neck 
the  black  silk  handkercWef  which  he  \iiiisdly  wore,^nd 
which  he  had  previously  twfeted'itiifte'form  cffa  rope,'iii 
occupation  that  iiilist  havfe  ehga^i^d  him  loilg  enough  for 
his  pow^of  reffectiohto  awaken,  ^f  he  hkd 'not  before- 
hand resolved  to  destroy  femsett;  It  appeitred  that  he  liad 
in  the  firet  iiistancte,  tied  the  twiStedhandkferciiief  routaSlSS 
throat  as  dght  is  he  e6uid  w^H'b^ar  it,  and  theii  had  tafc«i 
a  piece  of  stick  the  length  of  his  fmger  (whidi  he  hitd  brd- 
kem  from  part  of  a  fagot,  Ae  remains'  of  which  Was  lyihg 
in  his  chimney,  and  tHe^particuiair  branch  frohi  whicfr  it 
was  broken,  in  the  middl*  of  the  robm)  aiid  had  passed  it 
between  his  neck  and  the  hahdkerthief  on  the  right  side 
undl  his  senses  were  confused^  and  hisli'ead  fell  down  upon 
the  pillow,  in  which  situation  the  stick  lii^  so  preyed  Upon 
that  it  could  not  release  itself.  Undi^  thfes*  clrtumistaWces 
apoplexy  soon  took  place,  flls  hand  wa^  stHl  i^etSdittd  in 
^  position  by  the  weight  oP^is  head  iatid  ahhost ^touched 
the  litde  tourniquet,  Oif  his  night^able  a  book  lay  open, 
and  was  turned  down  uponihe  leaves,  as  whe^  a ^^einson  hi^ 
been  reading,  and  is  oUiged  for  a  tnbiA^nt  or  tWtt  to  lay 
Ae  volume  aside.    M.  Real  rcoo^zed  this  book  as  the 
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Sbgpacai^Iiadsaxt|iun».atid  he ^remarkcid  dotrk  was  Qp<»i 
at  ^.page  ix^i^jSjbii^ca  wfs^  that  he  who  w^auld  enter 
iaio  a  con^ttGKy,  ought  beforehand  ta  cast  off  the  fear  of 
death., .  This  was  probably  the  last  passage  that  he  read. 

.  Whilst  L  remained  at  the  Temple,  I,  myself,  interro^ted 
the.gen-d'anne  >  whO;  passed  the  night  in  the  antichamber 
whioh^^arated  Geor^  from  Fichegru,  he  told  me  that  b^ 
had  heard  nothing  particular  during  die.n%ht,  excs^ 
General  Hchegni  who  had  cm^hed  a  grestt  deal  frost 
Mev^  o'clock  till^  midnight,  and  that  not  bang  able  to  enf 
•'l^hil  apartment  as  the  ke^^er  had  the  key  of  it,  he;wi^ 
yp^esUImg  to  disturb  the  whole  prison  cm  account  pf  thk 
<CQUgh«  The sait^l  was, himself  locked  up  intheanti^ 
ichamber,  and  in. order  t^.  give  an  alarm  he  would  have 
be»Lol>%ed  to  call  iropi.  the  \riiulow,^.the  s^tiu^ j^dio 
mas  stationed  at  the  door  bf  d^jtQwer,  and  he  again  to  the 
^uirdywbo  would  have  communicated  the  a}arm  to  d^ 
kse^er^  I  likewise  iittertsqgated^.the  septineLiwho  was  c^ 
dutf  from  10  till  midnight  imder  the  window  .of  Pich^pru  ; 
-but  he  hadh^anLnothing. - 

.''  WeU!"  observed  M.  Real  to'  ipe^  "let  what;^,jh^ 
done,  it  wHl  always  be  said  that  not  being  able  to .  convict 
him,  .we  strangled  him/'  And  it  was  this  very  suggesdoipi 
4b9!t  determined  the  grand  judge  to  order  from  that  time^ 
^dier  to  be  stationed  withoiit  amis  in  the  rooms  of  each  of 
Ae  priscmers  implicated  with  George  to  prevent  them 
^^pm  attempting  mode,  it  is  a$seited  that  Pichi^ra  was 
istrangjiedliy  iBoldiers.  Myanainer  to  which  is  tt|is — ^It  would 
liave  b^^a^krangdy  in^pnidept  tiling  for^  a^y  person  to 
have  ridc^  Jiis  own  s^efty  by  i^oniiifuttipg  thei^i^iition  of 
such  acrim^  to  the  hand$  of  thc|^,un4^  his  immediate  com- 
jnand,  wiu>»  on^|j*ft  bccarioap^^^i^cc^ent,  would  havj^ 
iipbrsudcd  him  "with  what  they  had  iK|dertak^  for  him^.oc 
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every  ^  wcndd  bare  reqmred&e^  reMurdsiiur ! 
crecy.  In  a  city  like  I^ri$,  it  would  have  bciea  easy  to  bBwm 
found  men  to  whom  the  perpetration  of  each  an  actiod 
would  not  have  been  repugnant^.lnstead  of  cbargmg  those 
Wth  it  who  ought  to.b^h^  in  respect.  The  three  mea  in 
France  who  can  best  cjieak  on  thk  sufajeot,  are  M.  JM^a^^ 
^t,  captain  of  gens  d'armc^  at  Evreux,  near  Psuris^  and  a^ 
that  time  commandant  of  the  Temple;  M,  J^Ua^er^  aa 
officer  in  the  cavalry  stajLio&ed  at  Mans  or  D'Alen^oa^  and 
then  lieutenant  offootin  the  legjbn  cTeUit^i  and  officer  of  the 
guard  on  the  mght  in  qutstiini,  and  the  same  person  v^k^ 
lent  me  the  report  he&>re  mentioned.  Nothing  could  faa;^ 
taken  place  ip'  the  Tower  without  this  gentleman's,  knoivv 
ledge.  If  any  «>ldiers  had  e^itered  it,  he  must  have  ama 
and  even  recognised  thdjr^  person^  as  the  legion  (f  elite  is 
not  so  large  init  that  ^  all  the  soldiers  who  compose  it  are 
lu^wn  to  each  other  ;:iixid  M«  BeUei^er  ia  from  princip^ 
and  elevation  of  seoliment  one  of  the  last  men  wha  wpuhl 
cofiQive  at  any  scheme  of  viUaoy  or  deceit.  The  last  of  the 
three  I  alluded  to  is  the  keeper  of  the  Temple  who  is  livi- 
ing  yet,  and  was  lately  kee^  of  Vincennes.  ^ 

When  I  had  ascertained  all  the  circumstances  relative  to 
^  death  of  Fichegru^  I  hastened  to  make  my  report  to  the 
Emperor ;  he  was  then  with  his  brother  Joseph,  and  he:  €^ 
claimed  aloud,  ^  A  nohh  cod  jar  the  conqueror  of  Hid- 
icmd:'  •  ...'   I... 

Pichegru  without  dorfjt  would  Jiave  beqi  condemned  aa 
well  as  George,  having  entasod  France  with  him,  and  £ar<nre4 
faimsdf  inseparably  connecled  with  ^m ;  whcarefijre  Ayesk 
was  the  necessity  of  empky^ingfany  extraordinary  means  of 
faking  him  off?  But  I  will  go  further  yet:  I  positively 
^a^ert  that  the  £mperor  n^er  intended  his  execution, 
wl)i^is^ffi<4$fldy  pn^ved  in  the  pa^^  he  extended  to 
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diose  wbo  were  condemned  in  the  same  trial,  of  whom  he 
sufiered  none  to  perish  but  such  as  had  stained  their  hands 
with  French  blood  during  the  re^lution.  This  is  my  an- 
swer tp  the  last  part  of  the  criminal  imputation,  contained 
in  the  article  of  the  Advocate  D'Henout ;  and  I  leave  the 
public  to  judge  whether  it  were  possible  for  me  to  reply  to 
it  sooner. 

During  my  rigorous  confinement,  I  have  often  had  oc* 
casicm  to  give  ^milar  explanations  respecting  this  species  df 
imputation,  which  has  been  such  a  cause  of  uneasiness  to 
me,  that  I  took  a  firm  resolution  to  commit  to  paper,  such 
(ruths  as  might  tend  to  enlighten  public  opinion  respecting 
this  odious  calumny.  I  publish  this  detail  at  the  risk  of 
whatever  may  ensue :  if  I  become  the  victim  of  it,  at  least  it 
will  not  be  without  having  justified  myself  in  the  eyes  of  a 
great  number  of  persons,  who,  having  been  bound  in  ties  of 
the  strictest  friendship  with  me,  w6uld  be  authorized  to  be- 
tieve  from  my  silence  that  they  must  have  been  deceived 
In  the  opinion  they  had  entertained  of  me. 

These  painful  reflections  were  carried  to  the  height  in 
the  course  of  February,  at  which  time  no  trouble  was  taken 
to  disgmse  opinion,  from  the  universal  persuasion  as  to  the 
part  I  was  supposed  to  have  taken  in  the  two  tragical  events 
of  Wright  and  Bathurst,  and  I  plainly  perc^ved  from  that 
time  that  it  was  necessary  to  justify  myself.  I  was  without 
protection,  and  without  means  of  making  myself  under- 
Mood ;  biit  I  resolved  to  hazafd  every  thing  to  recover  my 
liberty  by  the  first  opportunity  that  should  present  itself. 

When  nothing  dishonourable  has  been  committed,  mis- 
fortune is  always  sure  to  be  treated  by  the  English  with 
consolation  and  protection. 

I  embrace  this  opportunity  to  salute  you. 

(Signed)  Duks  of  Rovigo. 
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*40  Vindkdiion  of 

\'       \  \    No,  I.  •    '  '      . 

[COPY.] 

His  Excellency  Lieutenant  General  The  Right  Honorable  Sir 
Thomas  Maitland,  Grand  Cordon  du  bien.  Governor  of  the  Island 
of  Malta',  &c.  orders  Lieutenant  Colonel  Otto  Beyer,  of  the  ^first 
Battalion  of  the  10th  Regiment,  Commandant  of  Fort  Emm^nueF, 
to  repair  on  board  His  Majesty's  Ship  Eurotas,  and  ih  the;  presence 
of  the  Captain  of  the  said  Ship,  to  make  the  following  communica- 
tions to  the  persons  hereinafter  mentioned. 

The  Maltese  Government  has  received  instructions  from  Ae 
Ministers  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  to  cause  to  be  disembarked  and, 
detained  as  prisoners  of  war,  in  the  Fort  of  this  Island,  the  Officers 
hereafter  named,  and  it  is  enjoined  that  they  be  not  considered  as 
prisoners  on  parole,  and  that  they  have  no  communication  what- 
ever with  the  continent  of  Europe. 

In  consequence  of  these  regulations,  the  Governor  of  Malta 
directsi  that  they  be  forthwith  disembarked  at  Fort  Emmanuel,  to 
be  there  detained  as  prisoners  of  war,  under  the  immediate  care  of 
the  Commandant  of  the  Said  Fort,  and  with  the  following  regula- 
tions und  conditions. 

1st.  An  official  report  having  been  made  with  respect  to  the 
preparations  for  their  accommodation,  and  it  appearing  that  proper 
arrangements  having  been  made  for  Officers  of  their  rank  and  si- 
tuation, they  are  to  be  immediately  lodged  in  the  several  apart- 
ments appointed  for  them,  and  no  change  whatever  will  be  allowed 
ih  the  dispositions  already  made. 

Sindw'  The  choice  will  be  allowed  them  to  dine  at  one  or  two 
tables ;  but  it  is  understood  tl^t  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  keep 
any  servant,  nor  to  ei?aploy  any  person  whatever  as  such,  without 
Ae  expresa  permission  of  the  Governor  communicated  by  writing, 
and  through  the  means  of  the  Commandant. 

3rd.  They  may  agree  with  the  Commandant  with  respect  to  the 
hours,  morning  and  evening,  of  being  allowed  to  walk  or  take  such 
other  exercise,  within  the  walls  of  the  Fort,  as  they  may  deem  ex- 
pedient I  and  the  Conunandant  will  make  such  regulations  on  this 
f  ubject  as  may  best  agree  with  the  safety  of  their  persons  and  the 
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preservation  of  their  heahh :  but  it  is  to  he  well  understood  tfc^ 
they  be  confined  in  their  quarters  from  sun«set  until  sun  rise  the 
next  morning,  under  the  immediate  guard  of  a  sentinel. 

4th.  All  cotrikmimication,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be,  vnih 
any  part  t>f  the  Island,  is  expressly  forbidden,  unless  sanctioned  by 
the  Commamdant*  And  any  attempt  at  such,  will  be  followed  bnp 
an  abatement  of  the  indulgences  which  the  Government  is  desirous 
u>  procure  them,  and  which  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  orderv 
regularity^  and  peaceable  demeanour  of  the  prisoners. 

5th.  The  observance  of  this  last  regulation,  will  point  out  the 
necessity  of  trusting  the  Commandant  alone  with  the  entire  coqw 
trol  of  dieir  domestic  arrangements  i  consequently  he  will  regulate 
their  establishment  in  every  ramification.  The  servants  employed 
on  the  occasion  must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  tlie  Govern* 
ment. 

6th.  The  use  of  pen,  ink  and  paper,  is  decidedly  interdicted^ 
unless  with  the  knowledge  and  permission  of  the  Commandant. 
Nevertheless,  the  Governor  of  the  Island  will  be  disposed  to  gram 
indulgences  on  this  point,  in  proportion  to  the  good  behaviour 
of  the  individuals ;  on  this  account  it  appears  advisable  that,. on 
their  arrival  at  Fort  Emmanuel,  all  papers,  of  what  nature  soever^ 
shall  be  delivered  up,  with  the  privilege,  however,  of  putting 
them  under  cover,  with  suitable  directions  on  the  envelope  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  vrish  them  to  be  disposed  of;  dies* 
papers  will  remain  unopened  until  his  Majesty's  Government  shal| 
finally  determine  the  necessary  steps  to  be  taken,  on  this  subject. 
This  regulation  extends  to  Money,  Billj  of  Exchange,  or  Letters  of 
Credit. 

7th.  The  Commandant  will  also  take  charge  of  ^11  arms,  of 
whatever  nature  they  may  be,  belonging  to  the  prisoners.  )A.nd, 
lastly,  he  will  make  known  to  these  Officers  that  no  requests  will 
be  attended  to,  which  are  not  in  writing,  and  sent  to  him  opeut 
addressed  to  the  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Government  j  although 
his  Excellency  the  Governor  will  at  all  times  be  disposed  to  favor 
the  demands  which  are  made  to  him  with  decorum  and  in  a  regular 
manner,  provided  th<ey  are  not  opposed  in  spirit  or  in  letter  to  the 
instructions  of  his  ^ntanjuc^I^Iajesty's.GoverijB^nt.     ;  _    „ :  j 
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Copy  of  the  Letter  written  to  Lord  Bathurst* 

Ht  Loii>>  MaUa^  8^  lifcm.  1815« 

I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  to  your  Lordship  a  viiuE* . 
cation  £rom  a  personal  attack  that  has  been  made  upon  me,  per^ 
tmuM,  as  I  am,  that  the  English  Government,  in  depriting  noe  of 
idl  oonnnunication  vrith  die  continent  of  Surope,  Jias  tiot  die  intent 
tk>n  of  extending  its  seyerity,  so  far  as  to  deprive  me  x£  the  means 
of  repelling  calumnies  so  odious  as  those  which  have  been  directed 
against  me. 

One  of  the  Frendi  papers  contains  an  article  in  whic'h  I  ^dnd 
accused  of  murder;  I  request  that  the  remarks' whkh  I  have  thef 
iKmor  to  address  to  your  Lordship  acccnnpanytng  tim  letter  ttia^ 
be  inserted  in  the  English  papers.  They  are  literally  true,  and 
the  assertion  is  enfirely  false,  that  ever  I  made  any  visills  to  die 
Temple,  or  that  I  was  ever  charged  with  any  commissions  simikr  to 
t}iose  wMdi  die  newspaper  writers  have  ascribed  to  me,  and  whidh 
are  contrary  to  the  principles  of  honor. 

I  also  transmit  a  note,  in  reply  to  a  less  direct  accusation  made 
against  me,  on  the  subject  of  the  death  of  another  Englishman^ 
Hr.  Bathurst  *,  an  event  I  was  unacquainted  with  until  I  learned 
k  from  die  questions  that  were  put  to  me  by  his  widow.  If  your 
Ix)rdship  thinks  fit  to  give  publicity  to  the  same,  I  request  that  did 
personal  pardculars  may  be  oR&ted» 

•     I  embrace  this  opportunity. 
My  Lord, 
To  offer  to  your  Lordship  ^ 

Every  assurance  of  the  highest  respect. 
(Signed)  THE  DUKE  QF  ROVIGO- 

No.  III. 

[COPY.] 

'  Mbte  oa  die  Deadi  of  Mr.  Bathurst. 

I  do  not  knowexacdy  at  what  rime  this  event  took  place,  apd  tf 
I M  net  remariced  by  the  questions  that  were  put  to  me  on  board 
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^  BeOtroyliQii,  at  UNft  aa  I17  those  addrtsied  io  me  on  bbard  die 
Ettrotts,  that  the  general  opkuon  was,  that  I  had  assisted  in  the  <&•*> 
q^pearance  or  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Batlmrst,  I  should  ne?er  hart 
occiipied  myself  in  thia  reply.  .^ 

Tlwse  circumstances  recalled  to  my  recollection  that  at  abovl 
l^end  of  the  year  I8IO9  c^  in  the  bej^aamg  of  1811»Mnk 
Bathmrst  came  to  Faris>  and  in  an  audience  irludi  die  requeMedt 
delircxed  a  letter  to  niefrom  tim  Minister  of  the  Exterior  of  Fraace^ 
(then  the  Duke  of  Cadore)  which  explained  the  motive  of  hf$u 
Bathurst's  ajqpHcation  to  me.  This  lady  Fc<)uested  of  me^  with  so 
much  importunity,  to  tell  her  frankly  whether  her  husband  wai  , 
dead  or  liringf  that  I  could  only  attribute  at  die  moment,  toher 
excessive  grief,  the  questions  which,  under  that  idiea,  were  very 
psunf  ul  to.  me,  whilst  in  reality .  they  were  the  result  of  a  report 
vijbu^  she  had  just  heard*  I  liave  since  learned  that  die  was  at 
A»t^  time  tbinUng  of  marrymg  again,  and  found  As^  she  couU 
mat  da  SQ  without  a  orartificate  of  the  di^th  of  her  fonanar  ^utbaiidi 

.1  .fai^rea  conf^tsed  recollection  that  this  event;  muft  tiave  faa^qpen* 
ed  towards  the  end  of  die  summfr  of  1809, 1  am  not  evea  sunt, 
diat  it  was  not  m  1807.    Whichever  it  was,  is  better  known  m 
England,  but  I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  reasoning  on  the  subject  -that 
appears.to  me  unanswerable. 

•  Mr.  Bathurst  could  only  le;^  Engla^  in  a  vessd  $.  if  die  vs^eel,^ 
Hiffnredtshipvnredc,  the  event  is  «afficiendy  explained ;  if  niat,  the 
captain  or\some  part  of  the  crew  .can  tell  vdhnse  Mr.  Baidmsat  dtS" . 
embarked  ;  and  f urdiermore,  k  ought  to  be  ascertained  on  the  part 
oC  dieimikee|)er  where  lie  landed,  how.  he  travelled,  and  the  p<w* 
tilion  who  drove  him  from  each  stage  should  say  wiiere  he  left 
hloaf    A  very  cliBd.  woukl  see  the  propriety  of  this. 

Supposii^  Mrt  fiaihnrst  was  the  victim  of  assasainaticai,  the. 
fk»OQ  wliere  he  was^^ked  might  to  be  discovered,  and  the  day 
mA  the  very  hour  when  the  deed  was  committed. 

That  point  seldedi  it  may  be  remarked  that  tfab  action  couU 
not  hsfte  been  pedbrmed  by  a  man  who  quitted  Paris  uriA  the 
lAipercMr  d»e  I  Ith  of  April,  IBO&i  and'  did  not  retxfm  to  it  tiltdie 
3&th  of  October,  or,  LlKik^,  in  .tb^beginnii^  of  November,  iin 
^  I^HM  year  y  e^pedally  when  it  ia  notoarbua  that  this  mgm%  wh^ 
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4t  i^raelf>  ^  not  Idive  the'£nqimry4iii|lrv)daif^4Qrift|f'tl^ 
CBOtpotgn,  and  saw  him.  seyerai  tknes  every:  ^y. 

Bui  si^pose,  Ab  asteitkm  is  made,  that  Mr.  'Bathsrst  vnei.  nm* 
dbeodon  die  road  by  the  emissaries  of.  the  Emperor*    To  das  I 

.  Tb0  lEmperor  was  at  Viernia,  and  was  ocaqnedia  mmch  moie 
important  ooacenis  than  the  business  of  an  Et^sh'  Courier  up  the 
JBakiCy  which  was  doubdess  a  circumstance  of  fre<iiiem  occunenc^ 
He  must  likewise  have  been  informed  of  all  theparticulars^of  Mr. 
Bathurst's  departure  from  London,  of  the  spot  where  he  landed, 
mod  of -this  route  he  proposed  to  make ;  granting  eyen  that  he  was 
sufficiently  made  acquainted  with  all  diese  matters,  is  it  r^sonadde 
to.  admit  that  the  Emperor  would  have  dispatched  from  Viemoi 
»th  instructions  which  must  have  passed  through  twelve  or  tUiv 
te«i  handsy  emissaries  which,  in  the  first  place  he  had  not,  and  is 
na  one  ihstiuice  have  I  known  him  employ  ?  And  can  it  be  suppos* 
ed,  I  say,  that  he  should  place  so  much  importance  on  the  subject 
«f  possessing  ^papers  of  this  C6urier,  and  not  employ  more  sure 
means  of  oteaimng  them  ?  .  The  journey  diat  these  emissaries 
wouM  hafve  had  to  undertake  is  the  best  refutation  that  can  be 
oflfertd* 

We  were  at  Vienna.  Bohemia  and  a  part  of  Saxony  were  o&i 
copied  by  thfe  Austrians ;  Wes^dialia  was  in  a  state  of  msurrec- 
iiao^'w  that  theseiemissaries  would  have  had  to  cross  the  JhaxAi^ 
asiaaFa&Neuhourg  or  lagolstit,  and  would  then  have  been  obfifsA 
tj  hflHre  almost  toudied  the  bonlers  of  the  Rhine,  to  arrive  moss 
securely  at  those  of  die  Weser,  and  grantxi^  that  tltey  were  ab^ 
mated  with  a  prodigious  zeal,  and  that  diey  had  encountered  no 
obsta^  in  their  road,  they  could  not  have  arrived  there  mitil  m#fe 
than  fifteen  days  after  Mr.  Bathurst  would  have  passed*  I  Jutve 
been  told  that  Mr.  Bathurst  went  by  Bremen,  it  is  only  necessaf]( 
to  compare  the  two  routes,  first  from  Lond<m  to  Bremen^  wMck 
was  the  distance  Mr»  Badmcst  had  to  travel }  and  next^BfomLon* 
don- to  Paris  to  give  advice  of  hb  depa^ure,  from  Paris  to  VIeMi 
to  gifeinfonm^ion  of  it  to  the  Emperor,  and  from  Vienna  to  &#» 
men  btf  ike  way  of  Ingdstat,  which  vras  the  direction  these  p<e^ 
letted  enussaries  must  have  taken*    The  absurdity  is  tooobvigas; 
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^oh^d  the  Emperat^dwniRg  As  whole cftmptigivl .  46  it  iK>r|iiom 
fWtAabte,  tiiat,  if  the  EngiiBh  CSoamer  iBomipsevatttbd  ^liom  tlie  eift« 
coOQii  of  hb  dutft  dw  oa9d«r  for  bis  ieizxiin  imnthave  oiigteMl 
in  Paris,  &er^  ia  m  other  possible  way.  of  aocosmSi^  for  the'ftMl 
fuf»l  la  that  case  I  could  not  h^ve  beeiii«t  ftllcoacemtA  itt^ifae  aflSm 
If.  a^Ai  tlm  eyeat  took  piaee  in  the  year  IBOlj  I  mtM  sdmMihe 
Im/h^  GSihattfSkv  either  at  the  m^eotGaaiilmgfmpm»^mng$m^^ 
Konigsbecg*      .  *     -  -,^'*        i 

I  add  some  further  particularly  bfecaube At  c  uttwwuiuoe  !of  1lwioj| 
•tuK^eded  Mr.  Fouche  as  Mtnister  of  Bolic%'I  havse  dtscWeired 
•tlii^fae  had  fce({»ent}y  the  ifftteficaey,  wllen  he  bad  ms$mt  tt^sm^ 
{BB^  the  issue  ei^  my.  busmess  he  had  mtinaj^y  vMet  r«s^eot  to 
lajOBself)  |:o  diro^  die  bbane  t>n  die  Eeoperor,  whmn.  Im  tteuAmxA 
m  aiser^g  tbat  every  villainous  tiraiisaietkin^tpastfatowj^tmy.im^ 
BMdiUGe  ageiicy>  and  that  he  himself,'  Iriir..Be)ttcli^  was  nofc^iutem^ 
dckofthe  inai^r  till  the  evil  was  aoc^a^ished.'      -  .        .    i 

Aa^is  successor  I  have  o&m  heavd,of  tlie*seieiirejpf  a.Goiirii* 
•t^coxiea,  and  Ti^ci^lect  that  be  dctuaUy  Jtnt  to^ui  E(«|>koi^:at 
VieiMaodispatdies:  found  oil  die  persoin  of  an  En^Wi  Couriettoeaa 
Bremen,  who  was  going  to  Sweden.  The  Emperor  did  not  attend 
tiithem  fer  two  or  diree  days  after  they  arrived ;  he  doubde^^ 
Risatibsr^eimagioed  that  tbey  bad  been^«tdeai:fn>m  the  CtfttriiK| 
Mdl  wilLittake  my  life,  that  Aose  .wlie  mmmitkti  dietilaflt  took 
|^o4€au:^t»  combat dM"  pMnbolafs  #f  it  Irintt^htmr*  litl^n^dis^ 
fKitches  then  belonged  to  Mr.  Bwfcdwiwsti.  it  Bgafewas Widi^Mr^  ficmdii 
tD'«xplfki  how  tb^'feH^mto^liis^haiids^  and  tfae£ii^ah  GSowern- 
wmmt  am  very  wei}  settle  die^lquesticMi,  .wbetUry  there  werelany 
mifmt  d^^a«diet  from  the  Bridsb  Cabiu^  misi^  9t:that  time.  : 

For  myown^^art^  I  am  folly  icx^viiic^d'^iat  theEaqpsioi^aMxee 
gmre^afty  drder  for  the  seiahn*  of  Mr.  Butbuik $  dienieit  agcmsil 
j^ose  diat  it  nmst  inevitably  harve  takeiit  toihave  tniormed  him  o{ 
the  i|iparture  <£  the  Courier^  to  hsm-veoeived  hia  OBi^>  ai^fi* 
Miy.  to  have'eiseaited  diose  ots^ers'^^^die  mere  actual  tnnt  tfaatot 
amst  have  taken  to  do  all  this,!  fepmk,  ivnckffs  it  ade^^in^ios^ 
iibiffity.  This :  odumny  then  was  ionrged  by  Jhe  intwapetaiie  zeal 
of  apvtioaiar  petty;  for  six  y^s^it  hai  been^triumpfasml^  but^dMi 
odium  must  now  be  s^osUinedJiyaiiodier. 
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flw«ft  ifce  ptfaMduHi|g«dwkIitbe  fliM^e&9fdie«tratit]^=.3odi 
IBiRy  ficiiitiet  have  occumd  ia  the  pfttahiithaieat  q£  emh  an 
osinieii  fwepejHjjig  fheit  eniNraikiis*  , .  -       •  «  ^ .    ^ 

AiMttf  tfie>^iNMidty  of  ptoof  by  vUelil  cmM  destsoy  ibe«e4i$* 
fm^lltl  8kiiitoe»{dbaUoiify  idate  est  fret,  m^h  eonceipi  ^ 
die  &^}uh»  ami  the  troth  of  which  those  who  were.m  SicUjr  itf 
^  jitriod  I  joMstien,  am  ^^ttcmUie* 

In^OQursflof  idieyear  161^ or  ISll«  a SicHian  Te$>ri. ttwcheJ 
vfm  theoMtt  of  Dalnmtia,  nad hairipg landed m inAhnAmiyka^ 
BtsSmif  pttt  to  tea  sqpmi ;.  thia  inifepftluiil  rej^redl  tot  tkt  gram} 
%iaftera  of  Mafdiel  M««s»at»  Mdio  waa  goven^rof  &e  prorncm 
of  lUTtda,  and  made  knomi  that  he  was  the  beater  of  impo^aal 
eimu&iimeatkma  for  ihB  Frttotch  Gavemment.  Sforshal  Maitamm 
having  listened  to  hia  eacptan^km  of  thr  ^hir  forwarded  an  jaB» 
tmtit  of  it  lo  the  £mfieror»  who  sent  me  the  ManfaaI!s.IetMr  ^and 
dfffliwyd  TUff  io»  ^ommen  thft  tndtiidual  to  FaR^a&d  to  imimt  hia 
eonsiniifficaftiolUb  He  caUed  hmself  y  ^metii*.  an  o&rar  ol  tfte 
l^dlian  MMrinea>  and  atated  tbid  he  waa  aent  by  die  kte  Queen  i^f 
§-..«.«.«>  to  fttabe  the  feUowing  profioaitteii  to  the  Empefor  ^  he  ei# 
presaad  himself  m  Fiiaeh  widi  auftdent  clearnesa»  to  need  Mf  mter* 
pretett  and  hia  eiMtier  ennomced  kirn  to  be  the  disuraetj^^^ 
tepiaaiiiliilj  be  wore  Ae  Sicaiasiumfeitt^  and  hddt^ahouilttsjwfw 
aetiimeqiiitocai  pK»e&  of  hia  idtdtiiy. 

Heinfemffd  mejhattfae  Qa^n  of  S-r--^  ^f^tWt&nAfmmtf 
^the  Sngliih  y«ke^  and  waaieeelved  i^  any  priee  to  eman^eie 
heraolf  from  U|  that  tiie  Sktliae>  ^  Albaaiem,  ani  odm  ficveiin 
troopay  w^m  devoted  to  her  aandecv  Aet  a  con^cacy^  waa  orga- 
nised snd:  evar]^  idung  prq^ired^  mA  that  she  px4y  trailed  hi| 
aeMm^  nith  an  asaunoice  on  &e  part  of  tia  Empefiv^  Aat»  in  caste 
of  sooeess,  he  wouM  prolactlicr  fmm  Ae  vengeance  of  the  Siigliih# 
So  renew  dke  SidliaB  Veapnai  or>  in  case  of  £rihiee»  attew  hei^tsi 
retiie  aildaellk  inseme  par^nf  itidy. 

Thie  eftow  did  notdobbt  0!  aneeee^,  and  waa^^^t  to  jetotii 
fMring  dnttdbeoosupifaef  miglttm'thfrmkertm^be<ba^  i 

was  of  course  obliged  to  malnaGeportof  thbpropoaiiiiett  totheEn^^ 
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peroT  in  remitidtng  him  of  the  landing  of  Als  SicOllfi  in  SflSmitia. 

The  Emperor  had  now  an  oppormnity  of  riiiddifi|^  Ei^iA 
Mdod%idioitt  being  known  to  hare  the  le^ttt  ccmceni  in  it  He 
tent^ne  back,  however,  my  report  with  die  fdkiwing  words  written 
with  Ins  own  hand  in  die  margin  of  it. 

«  Mr.  l£  Dae  x>%  Rotigo,  this  is  a  vefy  strMge  pf&pontien^ 
arid  I  am  much  offMLed  with  it.  Preserve  a  strict  silence  an  the 
nature  of  this  commnnieation,  which  ought  to  eooer  its  mUhorwlA 
infamy.  Send  the  wretched  bearer  of  it  to  FincenneSf  and  take  care 
that  he  neither  returns  to  this  depraved  woman,  lior  conveys  her  anjf 
intelligence** 

This  order  was  obeyed,  ti'Amelis  was  confined  at  Vtacenttes, 
where  he  still  remained,  when  the  revolution  occurred  in  Apri^ 
1814*.  He  had  been  imprisoned  only  a  few  months  when  I  read 
in  die  English  Journals,  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  an  orga- 
nized plot  in  Sicily,  against  the  English  military,  and  that  the 
commanding  officer  had  made  a  severe  Sample  df  die  |>rincipal 
agents  in  the  plot. 

After  this  fact  is  proved,  how  can  it  foe  said  that' the  Empetot 
was  so  thirsty  after  English  blood  as  to  let  sUp  no  opportunity  of 
tettmg  k  flbw  1 
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THE 


SOURCE  OF  THE  EVIL,  #<?• 


JjEIE  ^f^fmimi  of  an  Ul-fated  Country  seems*  in  tbet  prosQ^t 
dif  >  b  be  Djr  cwidicm  conseht  apprdptiated  to  Ireland.  It  is  tw 
burden^  ev^ry  parliaHi^ttfy,  as  weU  as  out  of  door  lamentation. 
It  is  echoed  kj  erajr^abttmst  aMOpng.^^  lOf^l^  and  by^  every  agi- 
tator among  uie  discontented  and  factious  on  both  sides  of  vxe 
chaimel.  unfortunatelyv  her  internal  situation  and  her  mora} 
chsiactery  the  political;  ind  xel|glbli|  diisCilionB  by  which  her  very 
bolRreU  are  toms  ^^  barbarised  and  savage  excesses  diat  at  this 
such  a  portion  of  her  population,  justify  but  too 
^t  ^d^lprable,  picture  that  ^an.  be  drawn  of  her 

rominent  feature  in  her  evil  destiny  is  the  affected 

i  of  a  disapp5lntid  factipn,  who  sacrifice  every 

lie  gradfioatip^  of  their  leaQGOur  against  the  exist- 

fvuitheir  hMlver.fpr  offiqe;    and  who,  either 

less  of  the  real  state  of  Ireland,  are  profligately 

Qg  one  out  in  i^Hhicfa  it  may  best  suit  their  own 

lier*    This  faction,  bestriding  our  channel,  has  one 

le  other  oil  theJf  i|^  elioif  •  «<  Under  its  huge  legs'' 

ntercourse  <»  disafiection  and  discord  is  carried  on 

between  the  two  co^tries;  stud  9s  insbnd  is  the  soil  the  most 

fer^  jn  i^uqh  pfpdiiGlsonSf  sbe^is  th^  great  supplying  countij. 

Iridi  ^9cq0^90B  md  Iridb  git^ne^  are  driven  across  by  evqry 

w^t«rly  gf^>  ici^be  carefii%  ^|!pd  up  and  brought  into  marl^t 
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whe|i  ^vtry  oliier  material  (or  eanrfiiqp  wk  tfe  trade  of  opptdriatt 
liaa  been  ex&aufted^  a»il  nothing  eba  reoiainB  that  can  protniie  to 
^3ibam»s  thejgoremmtoti  which  the  factum  labours  lo  malbnrtn  * 

The  persevering  malignity  with  wtieh  they  have  clung  to  tUii 
lirsp^Ate  expedient  for  storihing  die  caUnet  i  die  gross  mt«F^e- 
aentations,  letting  at  defiance  the  certatnty  of  detection }  the 
perverse  industry  in  first  exciting  a  spim  of  discontent  asekmg  Am 
people  and  then  turning  it  againit  tM  gorcniitei^  widi  v/bm  fai 
pi^oe^utinff  ^etr  nefarious  system  diey  have  triied  widi  tbt  inte^ 
reata  and^  feelii^of  Ireland^coknpdeeooeof  thebladBtstpa^ 
tS  the  pariiamtntary  history  of  bodi  countnee,  from  the  days  of 
the  Vohuit^rs  and  die  Cdnvcdtilion  of  Dungannony  to  those  of  die 
Popi^  agkators  and  the  ag^^ite  nseeting|s  in  4he  Chuttodon 
Chapd. 

We  are  prepared  to  find  this  disappointed  fKtioQ  persuing  die 
ssBtfie  Kne  of  (^>position  in  the  oiluing  ^session  of  parHament*  In 
the  general  dts^ess  that  affects  every  part  of  the  United  KingdoitH 
^od  the  disturbances  that  have  arisen  from  it^  they  wi6  fiitfl  a  ae# 
aod  niexhaustible  subject  erf  (tedaoatioR  and  iiivecsiv<g  agamit  a 
no  less  M^icked  and  corrupt,  than  ignorant  and  inefficient  cabinet^ 
to  which  the  Prince  Regent  obstinately  peiGiete  to  conlkle  tile  go*^ 
vtvnnient  of  the  bountry,  to  their  excfais»n.  Btit  4t»(ddMg  so  Ife^ 
land,  they  vrffl  Mand  in  no  nei6d  of  any  ttP#anietnUirsb4aiattie 
die  public  mind,  or  embarrass  die  fsvetfimdiiit.  •'Ilw  jsiotnmbjeet 
temsuns,  into  which  they  will  r^^hre.  idS  her  distieesei^  «lt  h^ 
grievances,  all  her  discontents  t  a^id  ^tnawipatiM  and  the  1^ 
reitoval  of  all  Catholic  disqualificatiotis  ^1  fidtt'  be  the'  spietfi^ 
retisedy  prescribed  by  theih  f^^  all  die-evais,  ntwiAeriesa^iiid  ini 
supportable  ai  diey  are,  of  which  she  has  cause  to  comptaiiK  'SbB 
same  boldness  of  assumption  and  dash  of  asserti<m,  d  w1  dwing nil 
stippoit  of  evidem^e  or  audiority,  to  whkh  we  Ihave  been  so  &ng 
famUiari8ed,««-stat)eittents  a  thtmsand  times  diiptwf^,  and  «lfuw 
meiits  a  thousand  times  refHt»d,«^-fer  ail  tbsf  ^wt  if«|nrtplil^i  ill 
tfcejpros«ntion  of  their  unptiaeipled  ^tempt  to  deeeive  mi  «Ais* 
£^  ^lian^nt  and  the  British  fedfk}  to  betraf  diem  into  4h^ 
Iriest  erroneoQs  opiidons  on  a  sid^et  in  wldch  Aey  tat  so  ^fttft^ 
ififteeested^  dmd  to  dn^  a  veil  bvisr  the  veal  Views  and  dili|iii  of 
ditt  leaders:  of  die  siggregate  and  8ynodicalCidMtteitteelblg6i'||*# 
^c^g  togedier  in  te^ai  and  indissoluble  suden*  -^  - :  ' 

To  preveitf  the  Bi^idi  pubHc,  »d  ^oM  inMMi^i  of  blidl 
)imiaesL,>^ho  have  no  party  or  factiotia  "^enTs  K»MNiil«i^  their 
votes,  from  behlg  ab  impost  on  and  teUM,  4s  the  c^^M  irit  dUs 
ptesent  address^  I  profK^se  to  c^n  It  titlM^ha  tisAm^m^^t  die 
evd  which  Aey  have  principally  tit  dread«  f  pMipMie  W  oeft^ey 
te  diem,  frdm  wthsariatttd  doc»mMt»^  Wd  4|CaUiilMrit&M^Ui- 
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fq/tm^axmon  v^bmk  tlief  can  (kpead  in  malemg  i^iifl^ir  mfaids  on 
tiie!!ipart^y.'dballlal^  on  one  of  the  most  hnpoitane  measnilift 
that  JiK^jeocne  under  the  tlisciiesion  of  our  public  couneih,  ^hee 
th&  period  of  the  Revoiulion.  .  .  'i 

-  -In  doing  this  I  am  fuUy  prepared  to  meet  Ae  cry  of  \^cffrf 
aod  reltgiotts  -intokranDe  which  is  sure  to  be  raided  against  me, 
vrilh  tl^  contempt  this  stale  cant  df  thfe  faction  deserve^^  It 
imuld  force  a  smtie  from  Hexaclitus  to  hear  the  ad^ocateSy  and 
8^  .more  the  memb:?rs  of  the  only  sect  that  tolerates  no  religion 
)mt  tt»t>#n,^and  the  head  of  wiiicn,  in  pronotmctng  on  a  late  c^n* 
duct  of  'the  .Belgian  £isfaopSy  has  declared  that  <^  the  toferation  of 
several  religions  is  contrary  to  the  disciplme  of  Ab  Ca%<^ 
dfiunii,''-:?-raiae  a  cry  against  bigotry  and  religious  intolerance. 
The  imputation,  as  it  afreets  the  principal  subject  at  present  m 
<incvt»8km.in  tiiis  questtcm  of  Emancipation,  i^  refuted  by  the  de- 
illu-atiooa  of  the  Ron^m  Catlu^c  agitators  themsehres,  undi'Mr. 
P'CcmneU  at  their  head.  This  gentleman,  i?rho  now  gtAtes  die 
CiQitfiGits  and  directs  the  conduct  bodi  of  priest  and  people,  an- 
iJQUOkced  to cme  of  his  aggr^ate  meetings,  that  he  *< dMnot coi^ 
sider  tl>e  :)question  of  securities,  or  of  the  interference  of  the  cr6wn 
si^ith  their  clergy,  as  a  religious  questicn>— -If  it  were  he-shoi^d  at 
oncedbare  k  to  dteir  bijdiops  ;  but  he  considered  it  to  beh^fini^dy 
interesting  as  a  p^iiad  measnre  ;'^  and  if  he,  and  AewhdleiiS^ 
of  the  oi^ors  and  writers,  who  reverence  hbn  as  their  leed^r,  r^ 
f^^b^e  wkh.such  indignation  **  all  changes  in  ths  c€»i^itutfon  of 
their  clwrgy,"  it  is  tiwt  «  as  they  are  at  present  constituted  tK^ 
con^pose  the  Divine  hierarchy  to  which  they  look  up  as  the  1a*t 
un^9Mr<^«d  nlonmnent  of  the  national  grandeur^  as  well  asfahh, 
and  ther-sacred  pledge  of  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  rrgits  of 

;  - 1$  net  this  spieakk^  intelligibly  ?  Is  there  any  ambkoity  in  dill 
Jasgnage?  :Aiidt:ali  any  conscktitious  member  of  either  liou8^ 
j^h^-^$*wan9ing^(HC0  that  resounds  from  one  vend  of  irela^tti. 
jlHit«<4i^^  Jm^lceftched  hk  ear,  tlunk  dtat  he  is  not  impera^vl^ 
4^U^idn^''eni|uiicihow  that  Inerardiy  is  con^itoted,  andf  #B^ 
retiltns^vetxj^eciDed'Irtiin rit,  what  returns  it  inakes^  for  ait'ibi 
f^^%^>osmith9tn$  p9id  to  it  by  the  lead^  and  dii^fr  oi  ifae 
4i?94^^  iay.fiigiifn:4ll^)^h  whom  as  I  heve  already  Haid,  'ftey  ^ 
now  united  in  an-  indissoluble  league-*^a  league  thafc^vea^iMr 
ilfitfgl^  tor  tk/^  confederacy  for  sukoet^m^  the  oblrusmtCJkikXi 
^ud^dkiiibf  fi^mig  the  way  ta  a  se^arition  from  the  hat^  counny 
.by  wbi|^.U  f^  b^n  forced  on  the  Jsland  qfSat^s. 
'.  .:ln\tw^^  a«l.piofp«e;  to  .do^  the  «!^psr  that  hmvm  kd:to  ib$ 
io^mdim  ^.^  leigue»  I  i^all  have  to  taiiQe:a  painful  and  mm^ 
Xf^if^t^ii^^^i9(^^ri^  Md  ibe  ix^xvst  kiterests  of  a  powedU 
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oatloi^  endangered  by  the  meGtoest  mstaamenU — a  series  ^  mu^ 
low  intrigues,  conducted  through  au4?h  obecure  cbfluineis,  ae  inanf 
otber  country  of  civilised  Surppe^^ could  nerer  have^merged  into 
danger  to  the  state— a  patch-worif  con^>iracy  between  the  Popisk 
bar  and  the  Popish  crosier ;  between  craft  and  dupery,  knavery 
and  folly,'  de^icable  in  itself,  and  beneath  the  attention  of  the 
statesman  and  the  legislature,  but  raised  into  such  consequence  by 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  iUrfated  cmmityy  and  4ie  fac- 
tious co-operation  of  those  who  in  England  countenance  and  en* 
courage  it,  as  to  menace  the  renewal  of  all  the  calamities  pro«- 
duced  by  a  similar  league,  in  one  of  the  most  disastrous  peruN^ 
of  our  history; 

If,  indeed,  we  pQuld  hope  that  the  principles  on  which  the  pre- 
^nt  administration  was  formed  on  the  death  of  JMr.  Percivai,  stSl 
predominated  in  the  cabinet — ^If  the  men,  among  whom  die  Prince 
Regent  sought  refine  from  the  tyranny  that  was  attempted  to  be 
exercised  on  his  conscience  and  his  feelings  on  that  occasion,  re** 
mained  steady  to  the  trusj  he  reposed  in  them  }  if  they  were  res^ 
lute  to  support  him  in  con£c»rming  himself,  as  he  has  so  laudably 
done  OX),  all  otlier  o.ccasions,  to  what  he  knows  to  have  been  his 
Royal  Father's  determination  on  this  Catholic  question,  we  shouU 
have  little  to  fear,  from  such  a  conspiracy,  however  supported  by 
tliat  faction  in  parliament  that  bonds  in  unnatural  union  men  oif 
great  natural  and  permanent  interests  in  the  country  with  political 
adventurers,  making  a  trade  of  parliament,  and  toiling  from  sessioa 
to  session  through  all  the  drudgery  of  opposition,  in  the  desperate 
hope  of  gaining  at  lengtli  the  emoluments  of  ofiice. 

When  in  the  late  arduous  contest  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
these  ministers  acted  with  cordial  un^imity ;  when  they  stood 
together  firm  and  unbroken  on  the  princifjes  of  Mr.  Pitt's  admi- 
nistration, and  persevered  in  unshaken  opposition  to  the  innovating 
'spirit  of  the  day,  they  with  one  hand  chained  down  the  demon  of 
domestic,  faction,  and  with  the  other  smote  to  the  ground  the^ia^ 
power  that,  on  the  ruin  of  EiUgldnd,  meditated  what  no  longer 
appeared  to  be  tlie  visionary  scheme  of  universal  empire,  and  me* 
;iaced  the  independence  of  ipapkind.  But  deeply  hate  we  ta  re- 
gret that  we  caiuiot  place  pur  hopes  on  the  same  unanimity ,^n  a 
question  that  comes  before  these  ministers  in  as  revolutionary  a 
shape  as  any  of  those  that  engaged  their  unwearied  vigilance,  till 
their  labours  were  crowned  by  the  treaty  of  Paris.  We  have  rfie 
jnisfortune  to  find  that  bis  Royal  Highness  cannot  depend  ei| 

.  '  Tbe  spirited  author  of  'FMtimn  Vnmtuktd^  has  observed,  that  in  the  h^t 
x^enturyaud  the  century  bei#re  the  last>.the  Irish  CtftiiO>ics  were  misled  l.y 
•Ibolish  Ivaders ;  in  the  i>resent  cc^turj  thej  ate  misled  by^  ivnavish  owes. 
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iliemfi»r^faftnridfiy  ii^ietooMti#  Ha^i  right  tb  ^xjiicfi  on  a 
iq«e$Hon  dMi^Ira  kfUmn  to  f^rm  at  fhe  time  tme  of  dtt  p^  M- 
Ijing  poiftn  for  M  hi§  ff(?fi4«,  mi  Aat  so  vhalhf  ifitN^  eiietf 
ftkKifle  «n  iMrMcfa  hi3  f^unily  wt§  t:dMl  to  the  mtone  if  iSak^ 
ttaht>6«r  Nor  aire  t^re  wi&nting  tihose  amongst  the  most  loy^l  sMd 
well^^ofieeted^  who  totkdly  express  their  4r^d that  thei^  u  ttScHA 
Mibbom  MeadiiieM  of  printiple,  that  vnbentimg  Crtnneiw^'-ftat 
htgh-braCI>4  nerve  of  character  which  the  occasion  requirertt  diose 
<rf  the  Regent's  iiiini9tersi  who  ate  mo«t  deeply  emvincetf  ^f  th« 
^n^er  of  yieMing  to  the  comtcilft  of  thefar  colleagues  on  tBi^ili&* 


The  avowal  of  these  fears,  which  the  enemies  of  eni«0€^|fltiOII 
€meitltm  on  thkr  subject,  will  be  Veetived  with  trmmpli  W'iu 
firiends  and  Supporters.  But  I  Would  recomihend  to  thetn  ik^  tjb 
Ik  too  anguine  in  tiveir  hopes  from  diis  diti^on  in  ^  eafSnet% 
•Kie  people  of  Ireland,  to  whatever  desctiptioti  of  her  ifdiiMtahfii 
My  of  the  thenibers  of  tfiat  cabinet  may  think  fit  Vb  zptf^'Ht 
term,  are  not  the  onlv  people  coticetned  in  the  d^ciaiMi%^  ^d$ 
Meirion.  Deeply  indeed  are  the  p«»][deof  Enghmd  iitretettftd^ifi 
the  event  of  lU  As  Englishmen  they  cannot,  as  EngHsfrineik  iSey 
Wilt  iiot>  be  indiflerent  spectators  of  the  game  of  factious  dema^ 
fOgues  on  ome  side  of  the  channel^  ^nA  intrignit^  ^HtiiSimtriiin 
fte  oriier,  when  they  know  that  all  Aey  most  veiietalels  it  atiske. 
There  is  no  part  of  their  character  that  stands  mc*e  ettinei^ 
prominent,  than  tiieir  veneration  for  their  rerigion.  They^cherim 
tt  in  their  inmost  hearts,  not  more  because  they  believe  it  to  Be 
more  conformable  to  the  Gospel,  more  pure  in  its  do<^int^,'  and 
in  die  morals  that  flow  from  them,  than  aH  the  other  syStenlS  of 
Christianity  that  pi^evaD  on  Ae  earth,  ^arf  because  it  is  the  foun- 
dation, even  in  the  avowal  of  Mr,  Burke,  when  nOt  under  the  in- 
fltience  of  early  predilections,  of  their  whole  constitutiMr,  wi^ 
every  partdf  which  he  acknowledges  it  hoMs  a^  inJG&iMie 
tmiotu  Hiey  dierish  it  in  their  inmost  hearts,'  as  the  saAluary 
to  which  their  ancestors  committed  that  constitution,  vAeti  Aej 
confederated  to  oppose  the  teatoratbn  of  the  ReKgioii  of  Rome 
as  its  mott  dangerous  enemy ;  when  they  gave  it  iti '  fast  poftb 
ftnd  perfect,  and,  4s  riiey  hoped,  stability,  by  pnr^^  it  of  aH 
tiie  leaven  of  tha(  reliant  am  by  excluding  its  professors  frbii^ 
all  share,  not  in  its  projection,  but  in  Ha  moulding  ^d  inatn^;* 
went ;  not  in  the  privilege  of  enjoying  secttrity  of  person  »fd 
Ipropert]^,  wl^  H  providea  for  nH  wlio  thre  witinn  iH  ehrcl^  bttt 
pf  acquiring  the  means  of  pormpting  or  destroying  it>  in  subser- 
viency to  tat  power  f|om  whose  enoretehniients  it  Sad  been  lit  all 
times  in  danger.  They  will  no  tnore  tlftnely  sulmtit,  now  thit 
they  are  Proihstants^  to  mnovatiMS  ^t  ^uid  chai^  tbft  A^I^U* 
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mental  law$  en  yrhwh  it  wa^  4onie  to  rest  at  the  period  of  the 
Revolutioi;i»  aad  hy  v^ch  tt  bad  been  fenced  and  secured,  aa  it 
was  conceiyedf  for  ever^  than  their  anceetorS)  when  in  eommunion 
with  the  Church  of  Rome^  would  dtibmit  to  change  the  funda^f 
i^Ei^i^  laws  of  the  constitution  as  they  then  enjoyed  it,  for  the 
gratifi^stftkm  of  the  head  oJF  tliat  church,  and  for  the  admission  and 
^AxsAt^t  of  laws  ate>gether  different  in  spirit  and  tendency  from 
^^ir  emu 

Great  luid  serious  would  &e  the  responsibility  incurred  by  the 
mini^i^^  who  th  taking  his  part  on  this  nK>mentous  question, 
should  dnit  his  eyes  to  die  extremes  to  which  the  feelings  I  have 
bectl  delctiUng  may  carry  the  pedple  of  Englaiid^  I  will  not  say 
wli^n  tb^ir  deep  rooted  prejudices,  but  when  that  almost  instinc** 
thrift  petHsefAMi  of  what  endangers  the  constitution  transmitted  tc^ 
them  by  tt^r  fatjierfi  as  their,  most  precious  inheritance,  and  the 
petiiUiiiwey  of  which^  in  that  plainilesi  and  directness  of  under-> 
ksuidlqg  tiM  has  at  c^  tim^s  characterised  theta,  they  know  muat 
d6^et]d4>n  theperiiaatleney  of  the  union  between  church  and  states 
cdnles  to  tq^erate  Ihi'its  fulte^  energy  tkioUgh  all  ^eir  classes  zai 
deicrtetioiMk 

It  IS  not  ton^stei^t  with  the  prudential  character,  With  the  dit-^ 
cMiing  mmd  ail4  i^ght^ned  foresight  of  the  distinguished  mi-*> 
nteta*,  wboiie  arowed  sentiments  on  £is  question  chiefly  excite  the 
ieara  of  the  loyal  atid  the  hopes  o^  the  disaffected,  to  be  insensible 
to  \hHe  weighty  considerations.    We  do  not  yet  despair  of  hid 

fkusing,  and  seriously  reflecting  on  the  danger  of  slighting  them ; 
e  has^  besides,  muth  of  personal  character  to  lose ;  his  meri^ 
have  been  fully  tried  as  well  by  the  crucd))e  of  enmity,  as  by  the 
assay  of  friendship  y  and  he  wUl  play  no  desperate  game  of  expen*" 
meiils  to  forfeit  « thegol^^n^opinions  they  have  bought  for  him*** 
He  will  not  run  the  risk  qf  destroying  that  peace  in  his  native 
c^ntry,  whu:h  Ite  has  so  en^inemly  contributed  to  restore  to 
Europe^  by  what  his  detract0T3  w3i  represent  as  early  religious 
prejudice,  or  by  what  he  m|iy  jhimself  deem  to  be  acting  consis- 
tently. There  i»  not  a  part  of  the  united  empire  that  has  not  a 
.i%ht  to  expect  frorti  him,  that  he  will  fully  and  accurately  inform 
himsdf  haw  f^  tlve  flews  a^  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  CathoUe 
ckrgy  of  ,Ii;d^nd  iftay  diflB^  iji  the  present  day,  from  what  they 
ajppeiireiplim  t6  be,  when  he  negociated  with  them  in  the 
eitabliahn^eat  at  Maynootb ;  on  the  p^^ision  to-be  made  for  them 
by  government ;  and  on  the  inteiierenceof  the  crown  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  their  bishops.  :      • 

In  the  History  of  the:  I^gUe,  t|»  |>t?Q^ss^/ which  I  am  now 
to  trace,  that  distingui^d  .n>inister  will  find  ample  documents  t(f 
satis%  his  muid  on  that  subject.    In  that  history  he  will  ^nd  the 
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strongest  motives  that  c^n  have  Weight  with  so  able  and  upHght  a 
statesman,  to  reconsider  his  opinions  on  the  pretensions  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  how  far  he  can  be  justified  iii 
persevtering  to  countenance  their  claims. 

To  have  the  whole  question  fairly  before  us,  we  must  go  back 
to  the  first  relaxation  of  the  Popery  co4e,  by  the  statutes  for  aU 
lowing  Roman  Catholics  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  ta 
have  a'more  secure  and  permanent  interest  in  the  landed  property 
of  th^  country.  At  that  time  the  liberal  intercourse  between  the 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  together  with  l;he  general 
demeanor  of  the  latter,  seemed  to  promise  that  they  woi^ld  be 
amongst  the  foremost  to  evince  their  gratitude  to  the  governments 
under  the  auspices  of  which  these  statutes  had  passed,  apd  tbat 
they  would  set  the  example  of  increasing  loyalty  to  their  flocks. 
Tliere  were  then  no  public  indications  of  the  existence  pf^  P^r^J 
dividing  the  Catholic  body,  and  forming  associatipn^  and  commU*- 
tees  for  promoting  dissensions  among  themselves.  Xbere  were  ^o, 
^pearances  that  could  justify  a  suspicion  of  tne  existence  of  the 
confederacy  which  the  mercer,  John  Keogh,  made  a  boast  of  hav- 
ing formed  a  short,  time  before  the  last  rebellion,  between  the 
Hshc^s  and  lower  clergy,  and  the  people  of  Ireland,  in  opposition 
to  the  Catholic  aristocracyf  and  exciting  a  spirit  of  alienation,  in- 
stead of  gratitude  ;  of  resistance,  instead  of  attachjpeni;,  to  the  go- 
vernment. From  every  diing  that  appeared,  the  bishops  and  every 
order  of  their  clergy  were  cordially  disposed  to  court  the  favour  c« 
the  castle.  They  w^re  forward  to  recommend  themselves  to  its  pro* 
tection,  and  in  return  for  that  protection,  to  encourage  a  spirit  of 
loyalty  to  the  king,  and  obedience  to  the  laws  among  the  great 
body  of  the  people. 

The  mission '  undertaken  by  Keogh  through  the  four  provinces^ 
having  for  his  associates  Tone  and  Broughal,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  the  confederacy  above  mentioned,  proved  that  the  men^- 
bers  of  the  Back  lane  cominittee,  then  boasting  to  represent  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  were  fully  aware  that  such  were  the  dispos^ 
tions  of  the  divine  hierarchy  at  that  perio4.  To  labor  to  change 
those  dispositions  was  a  leading  feature  In  the  instruction^  givei\ 
by  the  committee  to  the  new  delegates^,  whom  they  gave  directions 
to  have  appointed  throughout  the  kingdom.  **  Every  en4eavour^' 
they  said,  "  should  be  used  to  cultivate  and  improve  the  friend- 
ship of  our  clergy.     The  clergy  and  laity,  having  but  one  interest. 


'  The  author  is  indebted  for  many  of  the  observations  on  the  original 
formation  of  the  League  between  the  Catholic  agitators  and  their  bi^ops, 
to  4  LeUer  to  the  Earl  of  Fingal,  published  in  1813. 
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AtMi  haVe  but  m^  mind,  anj  therefore  riioukl  muttially  condntte 
their  t^ntSi  thewr  opinions,  and  their  exertions." 

Although  this  l^an,  whose  talents  were  far  superior  to  what 
could  be  expected  from  a  shopkeeper  totally  uneducated,  boasted 
of  his  success  in  that  mission,  and  of  his  haying  overcome  the 
difficulties  which  he  acknowledged  to  hare  experienced  in  making 
his  first  experiment,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  had  not  gained 
oyer  many  of  the  bishops  to  join  in  the  confederacy  he  pisoposed* 
Doctor  Troy,  the  titular  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  now  makes 
so  conspicuous  a  figure  among  the  agitators,  was  at  that  time  in 
almost  daily  communication  with  the  Castle*  He  was  one  of  the 
most  constant  attendants  in  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  closet  on  the 
day«  of  audteiMrew  That  he  had  rendered  some  essential  seryices 
to  the  govemmedt,  we  may  infer  from  a  grant  he  obtained  of  a 
lucrative  2nd  respectable  office  in  the  revenue  for  his  nearest  rela^ 
tiye.  We  have  a  further  and  still  stronger  indication  of  this  good 
understandingy  in  a  threatening  message  sent  to  him  from  the 
Back-lane  committee ,  through  their  secretary.  They  who  would 
tremble  before  his  groju  in  his  confession  box,  who  would  receive 
bis  dictates  from  his  episcopal  throne,  and  from  the  altar,  as  the 
oracles  of  God,  felt  emboldened  as  it  would  seem  in  their  exalted 
character  of  representatives  of  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  Catholics, 
to  assume  a  tone  of  menace  and  intimidation.  Superstition  has 
Its  mcx>dy  fits.  The  idolater  will  flog  his  idol  when  he  imagines 
that  he  hns  cause  to  be  displeased  with  it.  The  secretary  of  the 
committee  wjvs  directed  peremptorily  to  declare  to  ku  grace  of 
DubUfif  that  if  he  and  his  clergy  meddled  with  politics,  or  inter-- 
fered  with  ^  the  views  of  the  committee,  they  must  look  some* 
where  else  for  their  support  than  from  the  Catholic  laity/' 

A  precedait  set  in  that  committee,  the  cradle  c^  the  late  rebel- 
lion, was  held  too  sacred  by  the. present  Catholic  demagogues  not 
to  follow  it.  We  were,  therefore,  not  surprized  to  hear  the  same 
threat  tepcated  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  in  his  characteristic,  haughty 
and  dictatorial  tone  and  style,  ^  the  meeting  at  which  Lord  Fingal 
refused  to  take  the  chair.  « If,"  said  he,  <*  the  present  clergy 
shall  descend  from  the  h^h  station  they  hold,  to  become  the  vile 
slaves  of  the  clerks  of  the  Castle,  a  thing  I  believe  impossible,  but 
dM>uld  it  occur,  I  warn  them  in  time  to  look  to  their  masters  for 
support,  for  the  people  will  despise  them  too  much  to  contribute.'* 

What  immediate  effect  the  menace  from  the  Back-lane  com* 
mittee  had  on  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  the  public  have  had  no 
satisfactory  grounds  cm  which  to  form  a  correct  judgment.  The, 
Irish  directory,  indeed,  in  their  communicarions  with  their  confe* 
derates  in  France,  assured  them,  that  «  the  Catholic  priests  had 
ceased  to  be  alarmed  at  t^e  ealutnnies  which  had  bocnpropagated^ 
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«f  FvencH  itn^Mf  and  wete  «•  wtll  affiMed  to  die  fcanse ; 
while  some  of  them  hiil  rendered  great  sennce  in  propatgating 
vritk  discreet  zeal  the  ayttem  of  dte  umcni,''  mevAng  the  union 
With  France. 

Bat  whatever  melanchol j  pfoofs  the  M^fitM  emin^ty  fed  of  ^e 
e^rfices  rendered  to  tlmt  omon  by  4i9)ii#  of  ifee  Pbptflh  priests,  tliet^ 
.were  no  mpp§araMC9t  to  justify^  asiertSon  that  tliey  were  vil  wett 
ai«cted  to  the  caaae.  Hiere  we«e  cfrcomsiaufcei^  connected  ividi 
diat  period,  and  ad^cting  the  uaton  with  Frsnice,  tkar  wove  nbt 
much  calculated  to  repowrHe  the  Rooifah  ctergy  to  the  Firendi  re^ 
▼olutionittsu  The  general  aht^uratfcm  and  protciiptiofi  of  diri»^ 
cianity)  and  die  total  estihcdon  of  the  national  religum  ariddiim:h, 
were  faaa  loo  notjoirioua  to  sufl^r  ^e  beads  at  l^st  ^  the  Irtsh 
Cadioiic  clergy  to  beiiere  that  tlie  re^nrtt  of  ^  French  kreligi^ 
were  nothing  more  tkia  cahtmnies;  In  point  of  fact  many  of 
them  were  actively  employed  m  checl^ng  the  disafe^tton  amon|[ 
dieirpeopk,  and  preventing  them  fridm  taking  any  active  psnrt  id 
the  rebelUon.  Of  this  the  government  were  sensmlet  amd  liiat 
Ae  good  understanding  between  them  and  the  Roman  Catho^ 
btshopr  had  not  been  much  weakened,  aj^ears  by^the  proceedings 
of  a  meeting  of  these  faididps,  in  the  month  of  January,  17S9^ 
immediately  after  the  supptesmon  of  the  rebeliion. 

This  meeting  was  ccaivened  for  the  express  purpose  of  deB- 
berating  on  a  proposal  made  to  them  by  government,  of  an^  inde« 
fimdent  provision  for  themselves  and  for  their  clergy.  I  wish  it 
to  be  strongly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  those  whom  I  am  ad«» 
diessing,  that  the  deliberation  was  a  ^ort  one,  as  might  be  ex« 
j^ctod  from  men  already  resolved.  The  proposal  wi^s  embraced 
unanimously,  and  with  warmth.  The  Roman  Catholic  Frim^te 
presided.  Around  him  were  Doctor  Troy  and  all  die  leadBng 
members  of  the  episcopal  order*  In  this  itngu^  assemb^  and 
after  the  usual  invocation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  to  direcrit  in  itr 
proceedings,  an  unanimous  resolution  was  passed,  that  a'  ^  pro- 
vision through  government  for  the  Roman  CatliM)lic  clergy  of  *  Ihf^ 
kingdom,  c<mq)etent  and  smxtred^  ought  to  be  thankfutty  accepted.^ 
Tlrey  did  not  stop  hepc.K  They  took  into  their  constderartion  anb^ 
liier  {proposal  of  still  greater  import,  as  it  would  seem,  in  Romait 
Catholic  estimation,  <«  The  interference  of  the  crown  in  the  ap^ 
p<Mntment  of  their  bishop  to  vacant  sees.**  On  tht«  too  ihoy  t«* 
•idved,  «^tsuch  an  interference  as  might  enable  die  govern- 
ment to  be  sattafiod  of  the  loyalty  of  the  person  appointed,  ^^9iA 
yost,  and  ought  to  be  agreed  to^"  And  that  no  doubt  shOnM  be 
emsetained  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  resolutiofi,  they  suibjoined 
what  they  called  a  regulation  for  giving  the  principle  its  fuH 
^ler^fffi,  viz.  ^<  Tliat  the  person  elated  should  be  presented  by 
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&e  )pfM]4Mt  of  ijm  9llMkm  (^  di*  go«cffiuii«lt«  tnl.tllBt  tf  aay 
4||;|«I^{|  KVtts  iatiaiftied  widiia  one  moothi  the  dbctmv  dxmld 
a^gmi^coywrene  apd  proceed  to  »iiother  dipctlom'' 

Besotli  this  pm)ic  <ieebntioa»  Monctimnng  tie  jnindfki  wt 
ami  fe^  .|if  >,  wil^^  T^y  according  to  Dr*  MUacar'ft  rep^nrt^  vat 
tbe  bm  ii^dfoied  ^  ailL  tlibe  C^tholk:  ad?o«ftfiB9»  ani  vho  ^rnks^ 

Mr^  CaiMi4:iisk(v$  to  vrit  t^.  mn  Mqfesfy,  eithsrimA  tie  com 
§tM^  tk9  ^<^9  ot^  tmih^  itu  tfii€mM  n^M  ^kiimd^  Jibe 
n^mmtifm^^Q^iolfgpt^i^*     . 

Brforei  proce^  139  an]^ CM«i4ec8it|Qfi  of  Ms  retoliMioai.of  tub# 
«itimg  t9  tbe  imerfevexiett  of  tK^  oeovnin  the  uppoimviflfiitof  the 
S^oni^i  Ci^^Uc  t»9h<ipt|  I  will  give  a  ali^rt  ystocy  of  ^t«i$Qda-f> 
tioa  €^  i^nkfttUf  acc^iag  a  pfovtaim  fironi  goffemrofint  for  tbe 
C;4lM4Q€krg^»  cmi^feient  ami  mmre^  The  resi4«tioii.was  eom»- 
iM«C9it«i  t0^^  ^  teopiid  onterof  the  dftrgy*  They  accepted  it  at 
ihy^clttUf  a3  dUd  the  epboopd  order.  To  gi?e  k  eiect,  govei«» 
intfft  dif)^9fiKd  die  biH»pa  to  make,  la  eitimat^  «f  the  amuial 
iMQO^  ^  ih^  pfffqttiojlea  aocciuiig  to  the  aereral  deacriptioiia  of 
^k  defgjr  f^m  the  preaent  mode  of  suhsiatiiig  ^m,  in  osder 
^uit  a  scale  dbcNild  be  formed  of  the  pioyiaiim  to  be  made  f<x  them 
f^^Dctifi^y:  Ofi  the  return  of  aneh  amount.  The  estimate  iftraa 
Wd^'^-The  mtum  wua  aent  to  the  chief  aecretaryT-^All  was  gttag 
on  with  the  h6«t  undeistaading  on  bodi  8ide6»  when  the  Catholic 
^itaiprs  tooJc  the  afcurm.  .  They  trembled  at  the  coo&e<]pt€9u:^  of 
•e^^  the  divkie  hiecaecby»jdemii^  the  n»easf  of  Subsistence  from 
^iPNwij  aod  (hfUv^ed  nam  theit  d^egradtng  dependentce  qa  ihe 
WEaMtteir  piidi«f  jtheir;  flocks*  who  oa  an^  oc^mioa  on  whidi  they 
8M^  atai^  is  need  of  thek  iitttruixttitfality  to  iBftuenCe  the  lower 
^idf^cs^mi^t  lell  them, »  diiey  had  so  recently  dc^ie,  that  tf  they 
4iinot  ^mk  a^  thek  ptasiers  nwhed  them^  neii/ier  Am^  H^  tta^ 

Tlupough.  what  <^nnda  they  workedU-By  wha^  kistnimaEita 
^i9f  tttiMd  over  the:  indivUiiads  M4iocompo^  the  emgmt  tHeeilf 
vag  of  I799~liiV^bal  ho|tta  had  aris^  out  of  the  French  revohitionf 
^  the  prospei:ts  k  was  supposed  to  open»  whkh. they  may  have 
diq^ed  m  ooutrast  to  the  propoeak  of  the  gotemment^  kH)Qrkig 
under  daily  iMreaaing  difficulties,,  the  secrecy  wtdk  whkh  the  iiH 
^ufhuis^^ooaducted,  and  the  Qbeoure  ck<^s  in  which  tihe  chief 
cqsnducioo  of  it  mo¥ed»  afford  us  uo  autbo^tk  documenta  to  de^ 
m%ms»m  But  the  resuk  was  puUicly  disposed  m  a  synod  held 
«^  the  4A  cf  ^f^ruary,  lSl(h  thtt  k  toeiy>  iinmediately after  thft 
close  of  the  mo^  disastroiia  ^e«r  iA  the  reivoltttiooary  waff 
aM^  when  the  tutfovtuttste  ettpe^tion  tg>  Wah^eren^  and  Buoihn 
l»u^*A  tnumph^  (m  the  Oan«i#  :u»d  in.S|«atnA  had  taked  th«;hi^pit 
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vi  ht8  ^uBiemit$  in  this  iU^fctted  c&untry  to  the  fi^hest  ptCdi  of 
triumphant  anticipation.  It  was  on  that  day,  and  ufickr  these 
circumstances,  that  the  sacred  synod  of  the  Catholic  bishops,  con* 
sistiug  precisely  of  the  same  members  who  voted  the  resolution  of 
1799,  sent  forth  a  declaration,  <«  That  they  neither  sought  nor  *»• 
sired  any  other  earthly  consideration  for  their  spiritual  miriistrjf  to 
Aeir  respective  flocks,  than  what  they  may  from  a  sense  of  religicm 
and  duty  voluntaray  afibrd  them."  O  /  vox  tonitrm  / — O  t«^ 
magnrficeniia  et  virttUiSf  exclaims  tfiat  prime  disturber  rf  the 
peacie  of  Ir^and,  Doctor  Milner,  applying  to  this  resdlutioa  tte 
rapturous  comment  of  St.  Bernard  on  St.  Peter^s  spuming  the 
bribe  tendered  to  him  by  the  j>roto-heretic  Simon  Magus. 

From  this  man's  character  it  h  not  unfair  to  conclude,  that  bf 
this  rhapsody  he  was  merely  playing  on  the  simplicity  and  vanity 
of  his  right  reverend  constituents,  \«4iom  hfr  alternately  vilifies  im& 
canonizes.  But  leaving  this  point  to  be  decided  between  them,  I 
would  ask  if  this  conduct  need  any  comment  ?  Had  tllese  bi^K^ 
contented  themselves  with  dechtring  that  they  Had  dlaftged  ti^ 
opinion,  and  had  conte  to  a  resolution  of  declining  the  indepei^ent 
provision  from  government,  Hotwith^smdifig  thei#^^  former  conseftt 
to  accept  it  with  thankfulness,  it  would  only  appear  strabgeto  iw 
Protestants  that  two  such  contradictory  declarations  could  emanate? 
from  one  and  the  same  synod,  invoking  and  claiming  for  all'llff 
decrees  the  inspiration  and  guidance  erf  the  Holy  Ghost.  B«t  U 
Protestants  were  as  conversant  in  castrlstry  as  they  are  in  the  ©oS** 
pel,  the  matter  wotild  be  easily  settled.  When  their  graces  art* 
thehr  to/YfeAipi  declared  that  they  did  not  dfsire  the  prOvWorii  it- 
was  not  the  period  of  passing  ^  Jini  resolution  that  they  had  Si 
view jr but  that  of  passkig  the  setond  -when  drcumstaifiees  m«e  9d<^ 
tered— And  as  for  seeking  it,  no  one  could  say  ihatthey  tfmgMif^ 
what  was  offered  to  them— «  When  importunate  pec^e  hav^^ 
thrust  their  trash  into  this  pocket  here,  or  into  this,*'  say*  Fttliel* 
Paul  in  the  Duenna,  opening  two  capacious,  pockets-  coneesded 
ithder  his  long  sleeves,  *f  why  then  the  sin  Was  tifeirs  and  ts&t 
mine"— I  will  leave  the  friends  of  emancipation  to  apf^ly  thi^pia- 
sage  of  their  favorite  comic  po^t,  and  will  proceed  to  tbd  dONT 
resolution  of  the  synod  of  1799,  relative  to  the  interferenoe  of  the 
crown  in  the  nomination  of  the  Irish  Catholic  bishops. 
.  All  that  relates  to  that  meastire  is  at  present  composed  in  thi^ 
cxbalistic  word  Veio^  Doctjor  Milner  in  his  Apology  tor  the  Ca- 
ffioiics  bf .  Irelaftid,  disclaims  the  impcwration  of  hiving  ever  affitti 
die  tentt  to  the  negative  intelfererice  of  the  crown,  whidi'ta? 
Kse^ed  he  had  the  authoi^  of  the  iriih  bishops  to  cmsent  «o^* 
appotntii^  to  the  vacant  sfees.  In  that  he  speaks  mith.  •  Th«f 
%rej:e  the -Catholic  agitators  who  borrowed  the  word  from 'the; 
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abidary  of  the  Tretieh  Retolutioh.  tt  cothr^ed  ihalijr  id«&l 
congenial  to  their  principles  and  their  feeling^.  It  wad  calculated 
to  raise  many  promisilig  anticipations.  It  wa^  the  hdrHd  ifrktA 
))R»rd  that  had  prored  most  efi^tual  in  bringing  Lewis  the  16tk 
to  the  Guillotine. 

'  In  entering  into  its  history,  I  wish  to  avail  myself  iif  an  authority 
Krhicfa  in  the  estimation  of  most  of  the  leading  members  of  both 
houses  who  are  friendly  to  emancipatioh,  cannot  fail  of  giving  great 
weight  to  all  I  have  advanced,  or  may  hereafter  advance  oh  th^ 
alliance  between  the  agitators  and  ttie  catholic  bishops.  !  mean 
the  Edinburgh  reviewers*  Thete  are,  indeed^  some  among  the  sup- 
porters of  the  measure,  particularly  in  the  House  of  LordB^  who 
may  think  differently  from  this  out  of  door  branch  of  the  present 
opposition*  Most  of  the  writers  of  that  far  famed  work  prof^^s  to 
belong  to  a  communion  of  which  the  first  preachers  raised  as  san- 
guinary a  persecution  s^gainst  the  church,  to  whith  the  persons  I 
allude  to  are  partial,  as  her  enemies  have  ever  accused  her  of 
inflicting  on  all  who  dissented  from  her.  But  by  their  liberal  bpU 
tiicH|s,^by  their  tolerating  principles,  embracing  in  their  enlighten^ 
cirole  no  less  the  catholic  than  every  other  description  of  chri3tians> 
or  no  christians,  they  shew  themselves  willing  to  make  amends  fo* 
$he  infuriate  zeal  of  the  first  Scotch  reformers^  Besides  thi^,  all 
must  be  struck  with,  the  novelty  of  seeing  them  decline  to  abfet  ihi 
agitators  of  the  day ;  and  a  general  curiosity  will  be  excited  to  he^f 
what  they  have  to  say  in  a  line  of  politics  so  unusual  to  them. 

After  noticing  the  conciliatory  effects  of  the  resolution  of  thfe 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  1799,  approving  of  the  interference  of 
die  cr^wn  in  appointing  to  their  vacant  sees,  and  the  favorable  dis- 
Ipositions  it  hi^  etcited  both  within  and  without  the  walls  of  par- 
liamem^  they  account  for  the  subsequent  retractation  of  that  reso- 
lutioit,  zni  the  outcry  raised  agamst  the  Veto  as  follows. — <«  There 
has  long  been  in  Itekfid  k  desperate  and  disaffected  party,  who 
are  bem  upon  the  compile  separation  of  that  country  from  Eng- 
jbnd,  itid  would  not,  in  general,  scruple  to  take  the  assistance  of 
a  forrign  power  to  effect  that  separation.  To  such  persons  th|^ 
titisfielice  of  the  catholic  disabilities,  and  of  every  thing  else  thaf 
Ht^a  likdy  to  feAd  hosilility  between  the  two  countries,  was  an  objectf 
of  the  upmost  irftportanCe,  tiot  could  any  thing  be  more  fatal  to 
dakr  ho^es,  than  die  adoption  of  a  truly  wise,  libetal,  ahd  indul- 
gMtt  [Policy  by  the  government  of  the  country.  Seeing,  therefore, 
Stat  this  proposal  of  the  Veto  had  produced  at  great  effect  on  the 
Ettj^lish  puAilic,  and  promised  to  remove  most  of  the  obstacles 
Am  lay  irt  the  way  of  this  great  measure  of  conciliation,  they  s^ 
liiMi^Vesfto  doitsldcfr  whether  that^  dreadful  event  might  not  hi 
f^talrted  \tf  6i^tfiil|^  j^alolieies  aind  suspicion^  amongst  certain  des^ 
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fim^ons -of  fhe  cathcJics .  themsdve^j ;  and  in  Hus  vaabtSibweA 
attempt,  there  was  something  in  the  state  of  the  catHolic  body- 
that  unfortunately  promised  them  too  much  success." — After  des* 
cribing  with  great  accuracy  and  faithfukiess  the  materials  of  which 
the  aggregate  meetings  in  Dublin  are  composed^  they  proceed — * 
f^^he  success  of  those  arts  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  nor  in 
common  thnes  much  to  be  dreaded.  The  assembled  multitudes  in 
Dublin  might  applaud  the  vehement  and  bombastic  harangues  of 
a  few  ambitious  counsellors  and  physicians;  but  the.cathoUc  pee* 
lacy  ^nd  aristocracy  were  likely  to  maintain  a  partial  ascendancy  ia 
the  management  of  the  common  cause.  In  this  crisis  the  questkm 
of  the  Veto  was  suddenly  brought  under  discussion,  and  the  n^sa^ 
sure  being  furiously  cried  out  against  by  those  who  tremble  at  die 
thoughts  of  a  real  conciliation,  the  cry  was  taken  up  by.  the  rash 
and  the  sanguine,  who  spurned  at  the  idea  of  compromise,  and  by 
the  ambitious,  who  sought  only  for  an  opportunity  to  distinguish 
themselves.  By  their  impetuosity  and  their  clamors  they  con-^- 
founded  some,  and  infected  others,  and  appearing  by.  their  noise 
and  activity  to  be  more  numerous  than  they  actually  were  ;  they 
Anally  succeeded  in  intimidating  the  prelates  themselves,  into„  an 
acquiescence  in  their  absurd  opposition."  j 

There  are  but  two  things  in  which  this  statement  is  incorrect 
It  ascribes  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  acqtiies* 
eing  in  the  opposition  to  the  measure  of  the  Veto,  to  tntimidatioH^ 
It  was  but  natural  that  the  reviewers  should  fall  into  this  errors 
The  bishops  had,  themselves,  ascribed  their  former  resolution  to 
fear^  and  to  a  momentary  delusion  intp  which  they  had  been  betrayed 
by  that  fear.  As  this  was  the  passion  avowed  to  have  been  worked 
upon  in  the  first  instance,  it  was  fair  to  presume  that  it  had  Iwea 
equally  worked  upon  in  the  other.  But  for  the  second  mistate* 
ment  the  reviewers  had  no  ground.  Their  Graces  and  their  Lord- 
ships  were  not  content  with  a  simple  acquiescence  in  their  opposi» 
tion  to  the  Veto.  They  issued  decrees  of  synods  and  pastoral  ad«* 
dresses  against  all  interference  whatever  direct  or  indirect  with  the. 
same  solemnities,  the  same  invocations  of  the  Divine,  Spirit,  and 
the  same  declarations  of  their  conscientious  conviction,  that  suck 
interference  would  be  subversive  of  their  religion  as  in  1795,  they 
issued  the  decree  that  declared  their  approbation  of  the  interfe- 
tence  and  their  conviction  that  it  would  not  be  co^raty^  to  use 
Doctor  Milner's  words  who  maintains  that  he  so  understands  tliem» 
to  the  Faith  or  the  essential  discipline  of  their  Religion*  -? 

t  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  Jesuitry  with  whi^h  this  man,  one; 
Qf  die  most  turbulent,  factious,  intriguing  ^igents  that  in  thekr  ^ 
luriate  zeal  for  the  papacy  have  ever  disturbed  th^  poa^e,  iof  $iu% 
iU^ai^  cowdfyt  labors  tp  avert  the  blam^  whii;hf  he  9^lf^  mmf; 
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^  die  Iri^  cskthoGcs' were  disposed  to  throw  cm  the  ditine  Uerar* 
chy  for  their  conduct  on  this  occasion.  He  gives  the  prelates  the 
«^  fyllest  credit  for  having  atted  upon  good  and  laudable  motives.'* 
He  did,  to  be  sure,  understand  from  his  communications  with  them^ 
that  it  was  a  measure  which  virtually  had  obtained  the  sanctio|i  of 
^eir  metropolitans  and  senior  bishops,  and  that  he  was  authorised 
GO  to  represent  it  to  the  parliamentary  friends  of  the  cause.  It  never 
once  entered  into  his  imagination  (but  here  he  confesses  his  egre- 
gious error)  that  it  could  be  conceived  that  an  alteration  in  the  pro- 
Cess  of  recommending  candidates  for  episcopal  institutions,  would 
undermine  the  only  undestroyed  monument  of  their  nattonat 

frandeurj  as  so  many  of  the  catholics  of  Ireland  reproached  their 
ishops  for  consenting  to,  when  they  consented  to  any  interference 
<rf  the  crown  in  the  nomination  of  their  bishops,  whether  directly 
or  by  a  negative.  But  however  this  might  be,  in  whatever  way 
the  prelates  might  have  acted,  if  blame  were  to  fall  any  where,  he 
begged  that  it  should  fall  on  himself.  It  was  better  that  the  flock 
should  think  ill  of,  and  be  incensed  against  a  stranger  than  against 
their  own  pastors';  and  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  occasioning 
the  slightest  jealousy  between  the  catholics  of  Irebnd  and  their 
native  prelacy,  he  consented  that  like  another  Jonas  he  should  be 
thrown  into  the  sea  ;  or  that  lie  might  be  the  scape  goat,  on  whom 
the  wh<de  might  be  laid !  I  ! 

But  his  Lordship  of  Castabala  appears  to  have  been  much  more 
solicitous  about  their  Irish  Graces* ^  and  Lordships^  honor,  than 
they  were  themselves.  •  They  say  not  a  word  of  these  good  and 
laudable  motives,  which  he  pleads,  in  extenuation  of  the  delin- 
quency laid  to  their  charge.  The  plea  they  offer  is  intimidaHoni 
Not  intimidation  into  the  retractation  of  the  original  resolution, 
the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  state  it,  but  intimidation  into  its  adopti 
in  their  first  Synod. 

They  acknowledged  that  in  passing  that  resolution  they  ««  had 
done  a  deed  which  on  reflection  excited  the  bitterest  sentiments  of 
compunction  and  repentance."  The  only  excuse  they  had  to  plead 
w^s,  that  in  committing  this  crime  they  had  yielded  to  xhertjfears^ 
and  to  a  moment ayy  delusion  caused  by  these  fears.  The  atone* 
inent  they  ofiered  to  their  dear  flock  -wete  feelings  of  comptmction 
and  repentance. 

Yet  these  are  the  Prelates  vfhom  Doctor  Milner  shows  the  most 
lively  solicitude  to  preserve  from  <<  being  degraded  in  their  reli* 
gious  and  social  character  before  their  own  body  and  the  public  at 
fcirge."  But  let  the  man  of  the  slightest  moral  feelings  say  if  their 
bitterest  enemy — if  Dr.  Duiguenan,  whom  they  always  honored 
with  that  appellation,  could  have  imputed  to  them  any  conduct  that 
coidd  sink  them  to  so  low  a  depth  of  moral  degradation  as  diey  have 
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mbkh  thoy  say  they  were  influenced  in  their  Sytipd  of  1799»  i 
Here  is  a  SynQd  of  Christian  Jishc^s,  who,  aijcprding  to  J)oc» 
for  Milner  "  hav?  the  ei^clusive  power  of  deciding  in  aQ  matfeevf 
wtmdy^/mUhi  lm$  qfuo^Al'^  in  M^  /wA  Churchy  settii^  At 
ti^ampie  of  committing  through  fear,  and  a  momentary  delHW9 
produced  by  that  fear,  a  crime,  the  bare  recollection  of  w^dbt 
ejEicited  the  bitterest  compunction,  the  deepest  repentance."  lliey 
wei«  reduced  to  the  alternative  either  of  consenting  to  a  measurt 
which  they  knew  wpuld  be  nothing  less  than  «  a  surrender  of  th^ 
integrity  t>f  their  religion,*^  (we  shaJl  see  hereafter  that  they  prp, 
fess  this  to  be  their  declared  conviction)  or  of  exposing  themselv^ 
to,  they  do  not  say  what,  dangers  with  which  they  were  menacedi 
and  their  choice  was  to  consent  to  the  measure*  For  the  guilt 
incurred  by  that  choice,  they  are  filled  with  sorrow  and  (pompuncr 
tian^  and.  on  this  <^ontrite  acknowledgement,  and  on  the  sincerity 
of  dieir  repentance,  they  labor  "  to  make  their  peace  with  th«ir 
beloved  chHdren  in  Christ.*' 

Even  this  view  of  the  subject  will  glv^  the  Protestant  readef 
ample  ground  for  forming  bis  estimate  of  these  l^agistrj  Monm 
of  the  Irish  Homan  Catholics*  .  But  what  must  be  his  opinicHi  <^ 
them  when  he  .finds  that,  at  the  very  moment  of  pleading  tlu9 
excuse,  their  consciences  must  have  flown  in  thfir  facesi.  jMid  con? 
f  icted  the«n  'of  deliberate  misrepresentation*  Th^y  knew  that  t^ey 
were  not,  all  Ireland  knew  th^t  they,  could  not,,  hav^  been  influ- 
enced by  any  such  motive  as  they  assigned.  For  from  what  quar- 
ter could  have  proceeded  a  danger  so  imminent,^  so  appallin|^  n 
to  intimidaEte  them  into  a  violation  of  the  religions  princ^>bia  of 
which  they  have  since  declared  "  they  were  ready  to  sacrifice  th^ 
Hvesy  rather  than  consent  to  make  the  mpet  trifling  surrender.*' 

The  storm  of  the  rebellion  had  blown  over.  The  j^ovemme^ 
iind  the  laws  had  been  appeased  by  the  examj^e^  that  had  been 
made  in  the  field,  or  a*  the  bar  of  public  justice.  Complete  ii^ 
demnity  had  been  secured  tt>  the  most  guilty,  by  tbe  N^lema^ 
Jfcben  entrusted  with  the  government  of  the  country,  ^ven  wtM*n  tilt 
&tfiMrm  was  at  the  highest,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bi^pa,  witbt  t 
believe,  one  exception,  had  never  faUen  wdfr  th^  suspicion  of  \im 
Castle.  It  appears  by  the  other  resolution  passjed  at  tlM  W^ 
meeting,  that  the  government  was  at  that  rerv  moment  ei^f^ed 
in  carrying  on  a  n>ost  friendly  negociation  with  themt  in  the  nicnif 
cf  rescuing  them  and  their  clergy  from  the  degrading  and  mc^Ft^ 
fying  necessity  of  wringing  from  the  poverty  of  their  J2bcift.4i<^ 
means  of  subsiateiiee.  All.  this  ^as  of  the  greatest  notKHTiety.  X^ 
they  do  not  blush  to  send  a  deelara^tfen  intov  the  wq^ld  thal^g^i^  W 
understand  that  they  were  m^xw:ii/^  by  llwu^  very  ^f¥^rP«l»€nt-  :firiA 
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isLti^er  90  imminent  as  ta' terrify  them  into  a  surrender  of  the  in-^ 
•egnty  df  their  religion,  and  that  they  had  passed  the  resolution  by 
which  they  made  diat  stinfender^  under  a  momentary  delusion^ 
tibe  effect  of  that  fean 

it  is  difficuh  fo  abstain  from  expressing  detestation  at  detestable 
Jctions.  But  I  will  use  none  of  the  epithets  which  my  feelings,  if 
I  indulged  them,  would  on  this  occasion  suggest.     I  persuade 
myself  that  the  reader,  who  wiH  consider  the  character  in  whicte 
ibese  men  appear,  and  the  sacred  functions  they  assume,  wiU  be 
of  opinion  that  no  language  can  be  too  strong  that  reprobates  such 
procfeedings.     Nor  can  I  conceive  how  there  could  exist  a  Roman^ 
Catiiolic,  impressed  in  any  degree  with  a  sense  of  what  he  owe^ 
to  the  great  moral  Governor  oIf  the  world,  who  would  riot  shrink 
from  the  idea  of  acknowledging  no  rule  of  morals  but  such  a^  aref 
dictated  by  a  Synod  of  Bishops,  similar  to  those  of  1799  and  1810; 
We  might  be  prepared  •«  to  see  such  superstition  reign  among  thc^ 
tude  I**  but  from  men  even  of  ordinary  education,  and  with  minds> 
die  least  enligfat^ied  we  vrould  naturaUy  expect  a  difi^rent  spirit* 
But  I  will  not  plunge  into  this  "  Sorbonian  Bog^'  in  which  I  see 
with  regret  numbers,  who  on  every  other  subject  appear  to  be  men 
of  sense  and  understanding,  and  with  some  of  v^om  I  live  in 
kabits  of  intimacy  'f  bemired,  and  fioundering,  without  making  the 
kast  rational  exertion  to  extricate  themselves,  and  tamely  acqui- 
e^eing  iMr  the  doctrine  of  their  priests,  that  it  is  a  mortal  sin  even  to 
inquire  into  subjject^  so  exclusively  reserve  for  their  determina- 
tion).    My  business  is  tq  pursue  the  disgusting  task  I  have  under- 
liaken,  ahd  fo  which  nothing  could  reconcile  me  but  die  conviction! 
tikt  I  am  di^losing  the  source  of  the  evil  which  we  have  most  to 
dread :  tliat  I  am  d^veloping^  the  Causes  that  have  principally  con- 
tributed to  plunge  this  iUjated  cotmtrv  into  its  present  state  of 
tetigiou^  exacerbadon,   producing  confederations,  bdund  by   an 
<lath,  for  the  extermination  of  Heretics ;  engrafting-  on  a  hatred^ 
fo  the   religion   of   the  government,    a  hatred  to  all  who  are* 
Engaged  in  its  administration,  a  contempt  of  die  laws,  resist- 
anee  to  magistrates,  and  avowed  disloyalty:   covering  the  land 
^di  bbod :  leaving  no  man  safe  under  the  domestic  roof,  and' 
ixova  an  absorption  of  all  moral  feeling,  «  all  compunctious  visits 
ihgs  of  nature  "  into  the  aeal  with  which  such  pains  are  taken  to 
inspire  them  for  promoting  the  interests  of  their  Holy  Mother  the 
Church,  practising  their  cruelties  even  on  those  of  dieir  own  com- 
munbn  who  refuse  to  join  in  their  confederacy  :  in  every  Catholic 
who  consents  to  Securities,  hunting  down  a  scnismatic,  a  Balaam, 
stod  a  Judas,  and  raisJnfg  against  every  Protestant  the  war-hoop  of 
Orgtngemert. 

At  no  great  distance  of  time  from  the  passing  of  the  resohi^on: 
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of  thcf  Ronwm  Catholic  Bishops  in  1799,  many  appearances  &egai% 
to  indicate  that  a  negociation  was  opened  and  actively  carried  onr 
between ,  the  agitators,  whom  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  have  so- 
accurately  described,    and    the    Divine  Hierarchy.     The   rapid 
strides  which,  from  the  events  of  the  war  on  the  Continent,  Btio- 
haparte  appeared  to  be  making  towards  the  entire   subjugation  of 
Europe,    and,  as  the  last   step  to  it,    the  downfal  of  Engiarid^L 
which  these  agitators  at  one  time  confidently  anticipated,  added 
every  day  to  their  hopes  and  their  numbers.     There  was  notbing; 
too  extravagant,  or  too  frantic  that  they  did  not  think  themselves  en-n 
couraged  to  attempt  towards  forwarding  their  design  «« of  restoring 
Erin  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  nation,"  and  tearing  the  green 
w  Emerald  from  the  British  Diad<*m, .  where  it  had  lost  all  its  lus- 
tre." 

Whatever  was  most  likely  to  create  rancorous  disafiection  to 
the  Prince  Regent  and  hi»  government  5  whatever  could  mc^ 
effectually  inspire  rooted  enmity  to  England,  and  a  contempt  for. 
ber  character,  her  religion,  and  her  laws ;  whatever  could  most 
extensively  excite  hatred  to  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  engrafted 
an  the  most  blind  and  bigotted  attachment  to  their  own  churchy 
as  "  the  last  undestroyed  monument  of  the  ancient  faith,  and  the. 
ancient  grandeur  of  Ireland,"  resounded  from  every  meetings  In" 
Dublin,  to  the  farthest  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  formed  the! 
burden  of  every  speech  and  pamphlet,  disseminated  through  the* 
medium  of  a  licentious  and  too  long  unrestrained  press. 

,  But  with  all  their  energetic  zeal  5  all  the  usual  arts  of  misrepre- 
sentation and  deceptiwi,  all  tlie  combustibles  they  scattered  ii* 
every  quarter,  they  made  but  little  impression  on  the  public  itiind^ 
beyond  the  line  of  the  canals  that  endrcle  the  capital.  The^  was. 
hot  a  class  of  Roman  CatboIicB  below  the  narrow  circle  of  t^it 
nobility,  and  their  gentry  of  landed  property,  who  had  any  thing. 
tt>  expect  from  the  emancipation  held  out  by  them  as  a  charm  that 
was  to  perform  miracles,  for  the  oppressed  jo^ojwfc  of  Ireland.  T|iat^ 
people^  even  adroittijig  the  term  in  the  limited  sense  in  which  the^ 
Demagogues  use  it,  felt  no  oppression  beyond  what  their  Protesr. 
tfent  fellow  subjects  of  the  same  classes  with  themselves^  might  tall- 
oppression,  from  the  difficulties  and  hardships  incident  to  theil': 
fespective  conditions.  .  They  had  been  already  emancipated  by  the* 
liberality  of  the  goveniment  and  the  legislature,  as  far  a*  their 
place  in  the  constitution  suffered  them  to  expect.  They  therefore 
showed  the  utmost  indifference  for  that  more  extended  emancipa- 
tion, which  one  of  the  Demago^ue^  in  a  letter  addressed  to  LorcL 
Grenville,  acknowledged  to  have  no  meaning  but  that  of  giving 
a  seat  in  parliament  to  Lord  Fingal,  and  a  troop  of  horse  to  Majo^ 
Bryan.  \^  .:,•:■        ^ 
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From  this  apathy  it  was  of  the  last  necessity  to  rouse  them;  or 
tiie  cause  must  have  been  given  up  as  desperate.  To  effect  this 
there  remained  but  one  expedient.  That  body  of  auxiliaries  was 
to  be  called  in,  which  the  history  of  the  great  Irish  Rebellion  in 
1641,  had  taught  them  to  consider  as  alone  equal,  in  the  words* 
of  Doctor  O'Connor,  "  to  wield  the  popular  fury  not  only  against 
the  government,  but  against  the  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry,^ 
should  they  refuse  to  make  cominon  cause  with  them. 

To  that  body  they  directed  their  chief  attention.  In  making 
their  advances.  Counsellor  O'Connell  was  induced  to  renounce,  to 
a  certain  degree,  the  dictatorial  tone,  and  the  language  of  com- 
mand and  menace  that  belonged  to  his  natural  disposition.  He 
suffered  the  fermentation  of  his  ever  irritable  spirit  to  be  neutralized 
into  the  more  promising  means  of  bringing  matters  to  a  favorable 
issue  with  their  new  allies,  which  were  suggested,  and  put  into 
practice  by  the  more  cold  blooded  and  far  sighted  Counsellor 
Sctdly.  The  roaring  of  the  Tiger,  and  the  growling  of  the  Bear, 
he  consented  to  try  to  soften  into  the  gentle  cooings  of  the  DoveJ 
In  consequence  of  this  new  plan  of  proceedings,  the  Statement  cf 
the  Grievances  and  Claims  of  the  Catholics^  made  its  appearance, 
as  the  authorised  manifesto  of  the  great  Catholic  board.  All  the 
talents  of  the  board  were  employed  in  its  compilation.  Their  whole 
Exchequer  was  exhausted  in  getting  it  circulated.  It  labored 
every  point  of  hatred  to  England,  disaffection  to  the  government/ 
resistance  to  the  laws,  facilities  towards  breaking  the  British  yoke,, 
and  recovering  the  independence  of  Ireland.  But  its  prominent 
feature  was  the  basis  on  which  the  negociation  between  the  Lay 
agitators  and  the  Bishops  has  been  conducted,  and  the  terms  on 
-which  the  league  between  them  has  been  concluded. 

<«  The  privations  and  hardships  under  which  the  Divine  Hie-     "^ 
rarchy  labors  ;  the  rights  and  privileges  of  which  they  have  been 
deprived,  the  revenues  of  which  they  have  been  despoiled,  and 
the  unjust  encroachments  on  the  power  and  jurisdiction  they  ori- 
ginally, and   by  right   divine  enjoyed  and  exercised,"    were  all 
brought  forward  as  primary  objects  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
board  as  well  of  complaint  as  of  redress. — "  That  sacred  Hierarchy 
had  been  preserved  entire  and  unbroken  through  ages  of  persecu- 
tion.    It  laid  claim  to  the  most  laborious,  and  at  the  same  time 
exalted  duties.     With  these  high  pretensions  it  was  not  to  be 
borne,  that  it  should  any  longer  remain  in  a  situation  o 
mission  to  fulfil  those  duties.     Its  restoration  to  a  situ; 
tual  facilities,  marked  public  encouragement,  and  a   fi 
pf  the  public  revenue,  was  to  stand  amongst  the  most  in 
die  Catholic  claims.  If  the  members  of  the  board  were 
contend  for  the  restoration  of  all  the  croil  rights  of  the  i 
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fl^  cif  Ireland,  d^ey  were  equally  pledged  to-  oemtend  for  th^re*' 

^tqra^n  qi  the  ancient  national  worship^  and  the  resumption  of 
the  enormous  and  misplaced  revenues  of  the  intrusive  chvrdu—^ 
Th^y  GOutd  npt  allow  a  systematic  abasenient  of  their  ckrgy,  nor 
cpo&ei;it  to  the  desertion  of  their  venerable  church,  the  cherished 
pride  of  Ireland,  the  last  undestroyed  monument  of  the  ancient 
national  grandeur,  and  the  pledge  of  the  resurrection  of  Ireland, 
to  the  rank  of  nations.'* 

-  Such  v^as  the  tender  sympathy,  the  indignant  fellow  feelings 
which  the  authors  of  the  Statement,  and  the  whole  Catholic 
BxD^ard*  expressed  for  the  Divine  Hierarchy  :  such  were  the  brik 
Uaijit  services  they  pledged  to  them  :  such  the  glittering  prospecta 
ihey  held  out  to  their  hopes,  from  their  mutually  combining  tbeir 
talents  and  their  exertions.  Thus  decisively  did  they  take  the 
ground  marked  out  to  them  by  Jolm  B^eogh^  as  that  on  which 
sjione  they  could  hope  to  fight  the  battle  with  success^  «  That  of 
awakening  into  enthusiasm  by  the  ministry  of  their  bishops^  the 
gr^at  mass  of  the  people,  unmoved  and  unaffected,"  as  £^eQgh 
Comj^ained  in  the  speeph  in  which  he  used  these  words^^  "  by  all 
the  pxoceedings  of  the  CathoKc  Bo^rd.** 

|'ifp;n  the  specimens  of  their  speeches  and  writings  already  se-? 
lected)  the  reader  will  s^e  that  Mr.  Scully  and  tho^e  of  his  ne^sc 
achppl  were  not  deficient  in  endeavouring  to  reader  tjjeir  advances 
to  the  Divine  Hierarchy  more  palatable^  by  infusing  into  the  prof- 
fered fraterni2;ing  cup,  a  full  dose  oi  that  adulation  which  the 
I^n^ves  alluded  to  in  faction  unmasked>  knew  to  be  of  such  so- 
yereign  efficacy  when  administered  to  the  descriptiqn  of  persons  they» 
1^  to  manage-:— m<^  of  secluded  Monkish  education^  and  moving 
in  the  most  obscure  walks  of  life; — ^some  of  them  but  too  well  versed 
in,  the  ca^suistry  and  all  the  wretched.  learning  of  the  schools,  hut 
^1  utter  s^rang^r^  to  tfce  ways  of  the  *^  great  bustling  world."    The. 
ke  such  men  believe  that  the  natural  adyan-^ 
hors  of  tlie  statement  hadj3>r<??:^rf  to  them  that, 
i^ould  render  their  avowed  champions,  as  they 
i  (;o  be,  ipore  than  a  match  foi;  the  power  of 
lunded  as  she  was  by  eneniies,  and  struggling 
ntable  difficulties.     All  that  was  requisi^  tc^ 
)n  of  the  emoluments,  the  honors,  the  pompw 
ich  belonged  to  thpir  churct  by  ancient  and 
IS  to  make  common  cause  with  those  great 
n.     But  unless  the  reader  had  as  thorough  a 
nnen  as  Mr.  Scully  and  his  associates  hav,^  he 
hearing  further  specimens  frpxp  their  sppedie^ 
the  dose  tpo  strong  for  the  n>pst  designing 
weakest,  and  most  Culla^le  dnpes.     <<•  Never  , 
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^  Ci|ffi3liaiii  ehnrdi  taany  agt^  qo  nor  in  diit'of  dat  aporiltt^ 
9Q  pure>  so  spotkss,  and  without  stain  or  blemiidi,  ae  tkat  vhkhr 
cr^^n  alofte  be  allowed  to  bear  the  name  of  the  cknrdi  of  Ireland,  h 
vok  the  present  day."  "  Long,"  exclaims  Mr.  Scoliy,  ^  has  tin* 
church  of  Ireland  possessed  in  an  eminesit  degree  the  confidence, 
€bjt  a&ction,  and  the  reverence  of  the  people.  Besides  the  bqast  of 
h^ing  the  most  ancient  Christiao  clergy  of  Ireknd,  and  die  em^^ 
bItsIuKi  advantages  of  high  character,  which  the^  possess  colkc* 
tively,  their  eminent  merit  as  individuals  entitle  tnem  to  the  OMsf 
xespectfui  treatment.  Splendid  tatoits,  vatiou*  extensive  leamiog^' 
rigid  integrity,'  pure  benevolence,  innocence  of  morals,  an4  %m^ 
ajSseted  paety,  all  that  can  dignify  or  decorate  a  chosen  cndtr  of 
na^fif  are  to  be  found  among  the  Irish  Cathotic  ckcgy,  m  a  d^itt^ 
of  perfection  never  surpassed  in  any  age  or  nation." 

I  have  already  observed,  that  Counseilor  O'Connel  offered  inou 
len^  to  his  characteristic  acrimoQy  to  dip  the  <«  boar  bristiea^  •€ 
his  coarse  painting  brush  in  the  soft  colours  mixed  for  him  by  bi^ 
£rij&«d  Scully.  Take  the  foUowhig  speciaien  of  his  altered  tmamet 
ajs  a  pendant  to  the  picture  we  have  just  seen :  ^  My  coBfideAce,** 
says  he,  in  a  speech  against  the  Veto,  ^  is  great  iaihe  irsencraMMl* 
prebtes  of  Ireland*  They  fill  their  Sees  in  a  succession  unbroben 
foe  an  hour  since  the  diay^  of  St.  Patiaci^  and  his.  cotnpahiMis. 
They  have  resisted  for  more  than  a  ikousand  yeam'^  fraud  and 
f  orce^  and  they  will  preserve  ioi  its  native  £(»ce,  in  «ontemp<;  of 
persecution,  and  in  despite  of  tceacherv,  thai  religion  commictid 
to  their  care,  which,  conmienced  with  the  first,,  and  is  destined:  i»' 
coi>tinue  iinmutable  to  the  second  coming  of  otir  blessed  Lord/ 
Te^  as  our  for^ner  prelates  n^et  persecution  and  death  widienti' 
faultering,,  the  bishc^  of  the  presait  day  wall  triumph  over  A» 
tr«acbeiy,'*  (here  character  breaks  out  5  Natuiam  expeUas  ?)  «rf 
base  minded  Catholics  and  insidious  ministers  of  government.''' 

Disgusted  as  I  am  sure  the  reader  of  good  taste  must;  be  wMl^ 
this  sickenii^  stuff,  and  indignant  at  the  hypocrites  who  lau^i# 
a(  the  credulity  that  swallowed  it,  he  will  cry  out,  oAf/ jms^mMs 
€$t.  But  I  must  once  mote  bring  the  Bishcqp  of  Castab^  on  ih» 
stage:  for  he  too>  in  answeidng  an^  address  voted  to  him  by  AtS' 
saime  Mr.  O'Connell,  in  an.  aggregate  meetings  flingsi  away  dl» 
pencil  with  which  he  had  once  bedaubed  and)  begmmnndi  t^ 


.  *  It  was  oQver  known  before  that  the  noxulty  of  the  Itefbrmation^a^Dbe^ 
tor  DcupigoQld  expre9sea  it,,  waa  to  be  sought  for  at  so  distant  a  periods  Atr, 
to  the  death  which  former  lush  Prelate^  met  without  faultertO|k:SiBie 
that  noveUy  comi^enced  we  know  but  of  one  of  them  who  suf^rev^mat  pu* 
nisbttient^  am)  it  was  for  treason  and  not  his-  rdigion  that  he  was  condsm- 
ntodand  ex^utfid* 
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Bmne  Hkrarchjr,  and)  breakkig  o«t  into  the  exclamation  I  have 
already  quoted,  takes  up  that  which  had  been  employed  by  St. 
Bernard,  in  drawing  the  picture  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  in^ 
dignant  at  the  oflFer  of  purchasing  the  Holy  Ghost. — "An in- 
stance," he  says,  «  of  magnanimous  contempt  of  all  worldly 
iriews,  that  could  only  be  equalled  by  the  disinterestedness  of  the 
m^  ostemible  P^eUuy  now  in  Christendonh  in  rejecting  the  offJjtf 
of  a  provision  from  the  crown.  A  prelacy  on  which  backed  by 
THEIR  IRISH  MILLIONS,  (here  his  Lordship  speaks  out)  he  gloried 
in,  resting  the  cause  of  Catholicity  in  the  little  flock  of  Christ  in 
his  own  Isbnd.'* 
.-«  Seas  of  milk  and  ships  of  Amber  !"  Who  that  was  bom  of 
"Wpman,  could  resist  such  blandishments !  Of  what  stuff  must  the 
men  be  made  who  could  be  insensible  to  so  unbounded  3|  tribute,  of 
praise,  paid  to  them  by  orators  and  statesmen,  themselves  above 
all  praise.  How  supernatural  must  be  their  self  denial  who  could 
view  with  undaz2:led  eyes,  the  prospects  thus  luminously  disclosed 
to  them,  of  returning  honors,  which  could  only  be  considered  as 
held  in  a  sort  of  abeyance,  from  the  days  of  thrir  sainted  prede- 
qesffors,  and  oiF  emoluments  which  nothing  but  a  tyranny,  ^oxtly^ 
tp  be  subverted,  could  have  so  long  withheld  from  them. 
,  Still,  however,  their  Graces  and  their  Lordships  observed  some 
reserve  and  Caution  in  the  first  pttblic  returns  for  all  this  incense  : 
all  this  lavish  <d  present  praise,  and  of  more  splendid  anticipations 
fp^  hereaften  There  was  among  them,  it  would  seem,  at  this  time> 
spioe  who  n^ained,  a  feeling  of  consistency  of  character;  some 
vjriip  were  reluctant  to  concur  in  a  proposal  that  must  «  degrade 
tjiem,"  to  use  Doctor  Milner*8  words,  «  in  their  religious  and 
social  character  before  their  own  body  and  the  public  at  large,"  by 
Siding  into  the  world  a  resolution  of  their  Synod  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  one  to  which  they  had,  after  mature  deliberation,  and 
with  all  the  «  pomp  and  circumstance  '*  of  so  august  a  meeting, 
ajfixed  their  signatures.  The  utmost  length  to  which  they  could 
be  induce4' to  proceed,  was  to  join  in  a  declaration,  "That  it  was 
the  opinion,  of  the  Rpman  Catholic  Prelates  of  Ireland,  that  it*  is 
i^^^PEDiENT  nnder  existing  circumstances  to  introduce  any  ahara. 
tic^  in  the  canonical  mode  hitherto  observed  in  the  nomination  of 
the  Jrish  Roman  Catholic  Bishops." 

On  the  first  appearance  of  this  resolution,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  county  of  Louth,  apprehen^e 
that  its  publication  might  tend  very  much  to  counteract  the  favo- 
rable impression  which  the  resolution  of  1799  had  made  in  Eng- 
land|  applied  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Primate,  in  whose  diocese 
they  lived,  for  an  explanation  of  the  terms  in  which  the  resolution . 
was  couched.    Terms  that  could  bear  so  vague  and  undeterouned- 
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ftti  uitelfpretatioti];  and  v^hich  Catlioltcs  were  as  modi  at  a  lots-  ib 
Understand  as  Prbtestants.  His  Grace's  answer  is  in  the  gennine 
s|>irit  of  Vatican  diplomacy.  "  I  think  and  am  certain  that  in  form^ 
ing  their  resolution,  the  Roman  Catholic  Prebtes  did  not  mean  to 
decide  that  the  admission  of  a  Veto,  or  Negative  on  the  part  erf  tbe 
crown,  with  the  consent  of  the  Holy  See,  in  the  election  of  the 
CiStholic  Bishops,  would  he  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Ronun 
CatlioKc  Church,  or  to  any  practice  or  usage,  essentially  and  in^^ 
dispensably  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion.  Cai^ 
dour,  however,  and  truth  oblige  me  to  say,  diat  the  det;laration 
tiiade'by  the  Bishops  on  the  above  occasion,  was  dictated  by  what 
I  have  long  conceived  to  be  a  well  founded  apprehension  tlwit  A6 
concession  in  question  might  eventually  be  attended  with  conse* 
quences  dangerous  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion.  Such  danger 
m  my  mind,  and  in  the  opinion  of  several  of  the  Prelates,  is  of  a 
temporary  nature^  resulting  from  existing  circumstances^ 
ikougk  many  persons  suppose  it  to  arise  from  the  nature  qf  the 
measure  J  thus  giving  to  the  resolutiUm  of  the  Bishops  a  meantHg  ii 
does  not  deserve,** 

I  have  quoted  this  letter  at  length  that  a  judgmait  may  bo 
formed  of  the  oracular  mknner  in  which  these  srfe  arbiters  of  ibe 
fykh  apd  morals,  these  jirtifices  Offlciorttm^  of  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholics,  satisfy  them  in  all  points  of  doubt  and  difficulty  on; 
li^hich  they  consult  them; 

-  The  reader  cannot  but  perceive  die  candor  znd  explicitnes» 
with  which  His  Grace  the  Lord  Primate  gratifies  the  gentlemmi 
of  Louth  with  the  explanation  they  requested  of  him— how  iv!&f 
and  unreservedly  he  speaks  the  truth  to  them  \  how  clearly  te 
puts  them  in  possession  of  the  real  motives,  that  influenced. hin^ 
self  and  his  brethren  in  passing  the  resolution  j  how  satisfactorily 
h€  enables  them  to  see  that  <<  the  meaning  given  to  the  resolutioa 
by  many  persons  is  not  that  which  it  deserves." 
'  TTie  fact  was,  and  it  was  made  no  secret  in  the  Roman  .Cadu^ 
circles,  at  the  time,  that  the  existing  circumstances^  had  a  tefere^i^ 
to  the  principles  of  the  Prince  Regent's  cabinet,  then  hostile  ^ 
tlie  Catholic  claims.  It  was  not  unlikely  that  dieir  friends^  at^ 
die  advocates  for  emancipation,  would  be  forced  upon  his  Roya) 
Highness,  and  it  would  be  inexpedient  tar  the  Cadidie  Prelacy  to 
renew  their  assent  to  the  interference  of  the  crown  in  their  nomina- 
don,  till  that  happy  event  should  take  place. 
•  But  the  violence  and  impatience  of  the  Fidiambk  street  agita^ 
tors,  no^l^r  altogether  under  die  influence  of  the  impetuous  Mr, 
0«C6nnen,  and  the  increasing  court  they  paid  to  the  divine  hie- 
rarchy, had  biwpht  the  >negociation  between  them  to  that  state 
df  4iiatuiity,  that  119  room  was  ^y  longer  left  for  dio$ev9^e 
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iiuhutiomt  Aoat  iresohttiooi  foacfed  by  to  iimcb  mS^MA  fttelfv^ 
iiam^  thb  ]kdiuig  behtetn  two  opinions^  with  whk^  ihHr  GrUfie^ 
4mi  tkeir  LordaMjm  had  kept  tbe  question  of  die  Veto  in  sueb  « 
MUroCsitspenae.  Att  the  scruples  of  tke  Metfopolitans  aed 
Stnsor  £firf)opS)  who  passed  the  resolution  of  179&5  >nd  who  lioft 
jbmcd  in.  die  catttsous  and  qualified  declaration  of  1M8»  weie 
dbetttaHy-  removed^  and  the  cotnplete  triumph  of  the  agitators  w«» 
iaoMf  prwdtamed  by  tbe  fdlowkig  resolutions,  voted  by  the  at^ 
Mmhled  Prelates,  to  inkom  tie  H^  Ghost  had  tommkted  tke  €afir 
^dkeC^Aoiic  Church  in  Ireland. 

«  Roolved  dtat  it  is  our  ^cided  and  conscientious  eontnctiat^ 
dnt  anyprrmer  granted  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  (leaTing  out 
briand)  of  interfering  direetfy  or  mdiredh/  in  the  s^poimment  of 
Bniiq>a  for  the  Ronan  Catk^c  church  in  Ireland,  mmt  esiett- 
tiattjr  injure,  and  may  efiectually  stdnrert  tbe  Roman  CathoUc  re* 
ligiM  iBr.this:coRmtcy/' 

f'  That  with  dxis  conviction  tlee]^y  and  unalterettify  ioiprtseed- 
M  our  jntnda  we  akouid  consider  outselvea  as  betraying  the  dew^ 
est  interests  of  that  portion  of  the  church,  which  the  Holy  GkMt 
bas  sanfidod  to  our  care,  did  we  not  dedbire  most  uaequWoodl^ 
that  we  will  at  all  times,  and  under  aH  circuaMtancefr  deprecate 
attsb  <^»pose  in  eaery  canonical  and  constitutional  way  amy  sock 
utfufenBooebT 

When  I  first  drew  the  attention  of  die  reader  to  die  veS(duiM» 
a£  die  Bidiops  in-n9S,>I  requested  hi»  to  bear  in  mind  its  de- 
oded  purport^  and  the  regulation  they  adoj^ed  for  carrying  t^ 
principtes  of  consenting  to  die  crown's  uK^rference  in  the  appoint^ 
aitnt  of  the  Catholic  Bishops^  on  which  the  resoludon  was  found- 
ed^ into  effect.  He  will  now  perceire  my  reason  for  having  8# 
dbotk  These  two  last  quoted  readutsons^  in  such  direct  opposii^ 
tieit  ta  tbe  resohitionr  (^  1799>  and  eten  to  die  resolution  tA  itmrn^ 
poiiena/  in  1808  were  voted  by  die  Tery  same  Bishops^  whoseaig«i 
AMMfes^wcre  afixol  to  the  resoludoos  of  1799  and  1 808»  They  were 
aft  ismed  and  promulged  with  equal  assumptions  of  the  diivine  guidtik 
attce^  equal  profesttons  of  consciendous  conyiction,  detenaiinkig  iim 
dectees^  of  each  of  the  Synods.  The  comment  I  will  leave  to  the 
Brittdi  Parliament,  and  the  Bntish  public.  Tbey  wiU  judge  in^uifc 
"  opiuion  they  ai«  ta  entertain  of  these  sole  f abricatotB  oi  t^  Jhil9f 
ami  ike  m&rals  of  ike  Irish  tsoplb.  They  wiU  pronounce  o» 
what  more  materially  affects  dteir  own  deavest  interest^  the  ra^ 
Kancus  diey  can  phKre  on-  die  versatility  of  these  pretenders  to  di^  - 
vine  inapiritipn,  whatever  professionu  tbey  may  make  f^  ^  nm^ 
meat  t  how  tfasy  can  justtfy  either  to  ^  present  or  any  fitfunn 
IbAes  any  kgi^itttviei  measutes  tbat  are  to-b»  giounddd  on  uxe^ 
ritblirwInA  they:  may  qagdaydedate  te  be  pcrfaody  eoaipatibfci 
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ymAOi^  fategritjof  Aiwr  i^^ioii»  and  tbt  aeit  to  teM4Atf4 

ttaalljr  subversive  of  it,  <«  thsit  tliey  would  i»Aer  dia  u  »  ««mh 
pie  to  the  laitjr  than  tgree  to  them"-^iKilio  io  one  of  their  gto^rtl 
faatoml  addreaset  assured  their  beloved  chUdren,  <<  that  as  iimf 
43rwie  it  to  their  God  to  be  free  from  disloyalty,  they  also  owe  it  to 
their  cottntrymen  to  endeavour  at  least  to  be  free  nrom  sttsptcsen,^' 
yet  take  the  most  poblic  means  to  convince  dieir  cooatrymea  stun 
dhey  have  made  common  cause  with  a  desperate  faction,  whe, 
even  in  the  c^inion of  Ae  Ediobur;^  Reviewers  ^have  noticing  in 
view  but  to  sq>arate  Ireland  from  Great  Britain,  and  who  wouU 
not  scruple  to  employ  a  foreign  power  tg  effect  that  separiv 
^oa." 

The  pro^  of  the  eaistenoe  of  this  perfect  understanding,  dF  tUa 
^onct  and  firmly  established  league  between  the  divine  hierardm 
and  the  body  of  the  agitators,  which  I  have  already  detailed 
mustf  1  am  confident,  have  produced  conviction  in  the  miad 
of  etery  men^ber  of  either  house,  who,  warped  by  no  prejudieea 
or  party  considerations,  will  have  favoted  this  address  with  an 
attentive  perusal.  If  however  any  dimbt  should  still  remain  itt 
tke  mind  of  any  such  member,  I  have  a  witness  to  bring  £ofwe9< 
whose  testimony  cannot  be  dif^uted,  the  ageet  of  the  hiAk  C^ 
tl^ilic  Bishops,  and  of.  course  in  their  inmost  confidence.  In  aft« 
9wer  to  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  ouuiuct  oa  the  Veto^  moved  wmk 
tsamsmitted  to  him  by  Counsellor  OOonuell,  this  vetterabk  Bi* 
shop  of  Castabala  Ans  ezultin^y  e3q>reases  bknself* 

^  Those  dianks  are  dear  to  me  on  variona  accounts^  They  r$tt 
create  and  support  me  under  a  cn^  ajad  iodcfensiUe  perseceCiaii 
whkh  I  have  suffered  since  the  lat  of  February  ISIO,  (the  pemi 
when  he  assiured  the  Parliamentary  friends  of  the  Catholics  dbet 
tbehr  Bishops  had  agreed  to  the  Veto,)  for  my  just  defence  of  ike 
Catholic  religion,  and  of  that  grwii  CadKiUc  people^  \i^ose  mond 
and  jiob'^iwra^  wet^t  alone  can.  produce,  the  ^mancipalion  df  that 
reltgion.  But  they  are  still  nure  dear  tome  in  as  m«€h  at 
dbey  demonstrate  by  their  temnr  diat  Aapfgf  umou  beimesKj^mm 
Imtff  and  your  clergy,  which  while  it  continues  unimpaired*  Am 
unchangeable  faith  of  Christ  will  continue  to  be  that  of  Irebiid*!! 
He  dien  refers  to  the  resolution  of  the  Bishops  r^ecting  the  Olfor 
of  provision  which  they  had  at  one  time  consented  to  receive  fte» 
tiie  crown  smd  says»  ^  I  was  well  aware  how  deep.thia  gesMoUi 
and^#M^  tfeeotmion  would  aink  into  Irish  hearts,  and  I  wa^cenn 
vinced  that  the  laity  wonkl  not  fail  in  their  lutn  tediicW  febeli 
isMtful  pastors  item  whatever  injmaea  or  tmulls  mi^t  at,^Mf 
tkae  be  levelled  at  theaa.  Nor  hm  I  been  deceived  » jay  CMh 
fident^expectatiotla.  Some  recent  eveata  have  ptoved  that  n^idbea 
Ae  authority  of  the  ffmt^  aor.thf  naieianDet  el  the  pMrerfu^  mm 
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Gadidics,  have  been  abte  to  provoke  the  truly  Cathcdic  Laity  «£ 

Ireland,  (meaning  of  course  the  Catlwlic  board  from  which  these 

certain  other  Catholics  had  seceded,)  to  seize  on  the  Urim  an^ 

Huinmiim  of  the  Priesthood  for  a  single  moment,  and  to  put  the 

possessors  of  it  out  of  all  benefit  of  the  cofi^itution,  in  <»rder  that 

they  might  themselves  attain  the  entire  privileges  of  it.'* 

r'-  But  not  even  this  testimony  of  the  aocredited  agent  cS  the  C^ 

iholic  Bishops,  can  carry  such  conviction  with  k  as  does  their  0W9 

conduct,  and  that  of  the  Cadiolic  board  from  the  first  public  .  ada*' 

vance  of -the  Bkhops,  to meet  the  agitators  ki  1808vto  the  ps^si»^ 

of  the  two  resolutions  in  1815.     The  Synodical  decrees  and   pa»* 

t^l' addresses  within  that  period,  breathe  so  unifbrmly  the  same 

spirk  with  the  prdceedings  and  resolutions  of  Ae  aggr^ate.meetm 

k^ ;  they  speak  so  distinctly  the  same  language  widi  t^  Catholie 

boofd,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  die  uuity  of  their  councils  $ 

Aat  they  both  followed  the  same  leaders,  that  they  l^th  have  the 

mime  objects  in  their  contemplation.-^Did  the  Cadiolic  board  m 

1810,  resolve  that  they  never  could  or  would  consent  to   aay 

iffteiference  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  crown  in  the  appotnlment 

of  dieir  Bishops  ?  the  Synod  of  Bishops  in  the  same  year  threw 

aside  all  their  former  caution  and  reserve,  and  published  a  decree 

tondemntng  unreservedly  all  interference  direct  or  indirect  as  siib^ 

versive  of  their  region. — Did  the  Synod  of  Bishops  in  1813  ise- 

solve  unanimously,  that  the  securities  demanded  of  his  Ma je^'« 

Roman  Catholic  subjects,  were  utterly  incompatiUe  with  the  dis- 

ciplhie  of  their  church,  and  the  free  ^cercise  of  their  religioa  i: 

that  they  can  not  without  the  heavy  guik  of  schistm  cons^t  to  sucb' 

restrictions,  nor  dissemble  their  con^ernation   and  dismay  at  the^ 

cMsequences  whidi  tiiey  must,-  if  enfc»rced,  produce  ?  The  Ca-» 

fbcdic  bosurd,  in  a  foil  meeting  held  at  the  same  t^ne,  xeeew  thdr- 

fesblutbn  of  1810,  and  further  resolve  dla^no  ^ttlemes^  can  b^ 

final  or  satirfactory  vt^iich  involves  any  innovatimi  in  the  piactic^ 

(sr  dtjscip^e  of  the  Cathblic  Church  in  Ireland,  and  that  th^y:; 

wiH  accept  of  no  dvil  frandiise  at  the  expence  of  the  int^tity  ^ 

iheir  religion.  '  j  .  , 

If  the  CathoHc  Prelates  accompany  the  last  quoted  reaolisdon 

with  a  pastoral  address  to  their  Reverend  Brethren,  and  beloved^ 

OiiMren  the  Catholic  clergy  and  laity,  ringing  out  the  alarm  q^ 

danger  to  their  holy  mother  the  Churdt,  and  coi9eimii|iicating  tq^ 

Aem  the  resolutions,  which  after  invokhig  the  light  and  assistance 

<»f*Grod,  they  have  unanimously  adopted  for  averting  the  danger  Ji 

tlleir  very  first  care  is  to  communicate  thoaeresoiudons  and  d^.itiPrt 

companyiitig  s^Uress  to  ^  meetiag  of  As  Catholic  board  heU  X 

Sl«tionet^»  Hb^l-    ^^  ^^  ^  perfect;  ^i»di»[8taQdkig  e^ialiiid^ 
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Betwl^n  tbertif  and  the  most  violent  and  turbulent  of  die  agitators 
who  led  that  board,  and  the  thorough  conformity  of  their  prind<^ 
fdesy  opinions,  sentiments  and  objects  with  his  should  not  be  uni« 
yersally  and  unequivocally  known,  they  chose  for  their  ambassador 
to  the  «  August  Body/'  or  as  he  modestly  styled  himself,  thnr 
Sfrvan/)  the  most  intemperate,  the  most  obnoxious,  and  theniost 
desperate  of  these  agitators.  The  man  whose  speeches  breathed 
the  most  determined  hatred  to  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  and  theiv 
obinmve  Church ;  the  man  who  most  openly  and  daringly  avowed 
his  detestation  of  England,  his  abhorrence  of  the  connexion  with 
her^  his  contempt  for  her  people,  her  religion,  her  laws,  and  her 
very  language — the  man  who  publicly  rejoiced  in  all  her  difficult 
ties,  and  wept  over  all  her  victories^— the  man  who  disdained  to  be 
indebted  to  her  for  <^  any  thing  as  a  boon,  or  to  accept  any  con- 
cession but  from  her  fears."  This  was  the  man  whom  their 
Oreu!es  and  their  LordshipSf  breathing  nothmg  but  meekness, 
humbleness,  znd  loyaltyy  deputed  as  dieir  agent  and  representsdve 
to  the  Catholic  Board. 

To  conceive  the  joy  and  transport  whkh  Counsellor  O'Connell 
feh  on  having  finally  secured  the  great  object  he  and  his  faction 
had  so  long  and  so  ardently  labored  to  accomplish,  one  must  have 
witnessed  the  air  of  triumph  with  which  he  presented  himself  to  the 
assembly,  and  heard  the  tone  of  exultation  in  which  he  announced 
to  diem  the  glad  tidings  with  which  he  was  charged.  "lam 
come,"  says  he,  bedding  high  in  his  hand  the  tiiophy  of  liis  vic- 
forj,  « I  am  come  to  this  meeting  to  make  a  communication  which 
I  need  scarcely  say  derives  much  more  importance  from  the  vene- 
rated  persons  who  have  sent  me,  dian  from  the  hiunble  individual 
who  is  the  bearer  of  it.  It  is  from  our  highly  honoured  prektes. 
As  the  servant,  first  of  the  board  and  next  of  those  reverend  per« 
senses,  I  will  read  it  if  I  have  permission.  It  is  a  pastoral  ad-L 
dress,  Gentlemen,  fraught  with  as  much  wisdom  as  piety,  remark^^ 
able  for  talents,  moderation,  and  medcness.  I  am  not  astonished 
that  you  should  feel  impatient  to  know  its  import,  I  will  forthwid» 
gratify  your  anxiety."  He  then  read  the  address,  and  what  throws 
an  additional  ridicule  on  the  whole  scene,  is  that  he  is  himself  ge- 
nerally said  to  be  the  audior,  or  at  least  the  supervisor  and  cor- 
rector of  this  address  which  he  so  panegyrised. 

From  this  period,  hailed  with  such  triuniph  by  the  whole  con- 
spiracy of  separatists,  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Divine  Hierarchy 
denote  ^ir  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  Catholic  board,  defe- 
cated, and  pursed,  as  it  now  boasts  itself  to  be,  of  all  aristocratic 
impurity,  by  the  voluntary  secession  of  the  Catholic  nobility  and 
gentrjr,  whom  the  leaders  of  the  Backlane  committee  had  excluded, 
m  the  hour  of  thrir  imolence,  by  a  public  vote.    In  ccmo«rt  witl^ 
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A»  bjr  brmch  of  the  conCodertrcy,  itlieir  €haeek  and  tSiir  ImA 
ikif$  sent  an  embassif  to  congratulate  the  Pope  on  hb  libetaiooa 
from  captivity,  and  to  know  his  Holiness^s  pleasure  on  the  resorifit 
of  the  Vice  President  of  the  Propaganda,  QuarantottL  TKs  re* 
acrrpt,  which  unreservedly  approved  of  the  interference  c^  tkd 
crown  in  the  nomination  of  tlie  Bishops,  the  Catholic  bq^rd  had 
branded  with  every  foul  epithet  the  school  of  Counsellor  COwmeli 
could  supply  them  with ;  not  without  insinuations  that  if  tt  should 
Hot  be  disowned  by  the  Holy  See,  they  were  of  a  stuff  lo  hatden 
themselves  against  all  the  terrors  of  a  schism,  and  even  to  brard 
liie  thunder  of  the  Vadcan.  But  their  Most  Reverend,  and  Right 
'Reverend  Allies  wete  not  then  prepared  to  go  to  so  desperate  a 
length.  A  temporary  respite  was  proposed,  to  allow  of  an  expose 
tttlation  with  his  Holiness.  For  this  purpose  it  was  agreed  that 
an  Ecclesiastical  and  Lay  deputation  should  be  sent  to  him,  that 
he  might  be  convinced  how  cordially  the  Divide  Hieiratchy  and  thd 
leaders  of  the  aggregate  mettings  acted  together ;  and  that  iti  anjiF 
decision  he  was  to  make,  he  should  have  the  views  and  objects  <n 
both  equally  in  his  contemplation. 

The  particular  report  made  to  the  board  by  the  Lay  delegate  t 
have  not  seen ;  but  that  there  might  be  no  doubt  bf  a  cordial  coa 
operation,  Mr.  CyConnell  was  again  deputed  by  the  Bishops  ta 
communicate  to  them  the  residt  of  the  remonstrahcies  of  Doctor 
Murray  thei^  chief  negociator.  In  reporting  to  thefm  what  pasaed 
between  him  and  that  Illustrious  Prelate,  h^  assured  the  b^rd 
that  «  he  had  ^  been  received  by  his  Lordship,  with  the  greater 
poBteness  ;  that  he  had  authorised  him  to  sa^,  dtat  Quarantottd' j 
tesciipt  was  referred  to  a  congregation  of  Prelates,  whose  deci^on 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland  might  rely  would  be  influenced  by  none 
biut  the  purest  motives  ^  and  that  the  Pope  had  expressed  himself 
id  terma  of  dm  high^  consideration  towards  the  Cathciics  of 
Irehnd,** 

This  report  it  will  be  seen  vras  not  delivered  in  the  high  tone  of 
^exaltation  in  which  this  Serous  Servormn  of  the  Divine  Hierart^ 
siadelHa  first  communication  from  that  augtist  body.  The  fact 
"Was  that  nothing  had  passed  in  this  interview,  that  could  liavv 
given  Um  satisfaction.  In  the  Pope's  answer  to  the  BlshopSy  Ilia 
Holiness  «aid  not  one  word  of  QuarantottPs  rescript,  of  of  the 
Veto,  or  of  the  bill  for  Emancipation ;  and  it  has  been  shice 
Imcnra,  thso,  at  the  time  of  his  return  to  Iceland,  Doctor  Marray 
h»A  no  authori^  to  madce  the  least  favorable  representation  of  mt 
di^cateions  of  tne  Propaganda,  relative  to  the  object  of  the  ckptt« 

,   TUs  Doctor  Nhurray  i&  a  persona^  who  has  but  recendy  ap?^ 
poaied  oa  the  stage  of  Irish  Catholic.  PoQtca.    J^  ijbat  nlbd^  o£ 
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reprobates  in  the  Catholic  Arch-bishops  and  Bishops  of  Irelan^j 
he  was  appointed  coadjutor  to  Dr.  Troy,  at  the  time  when  it  was 
known  that  this  Versatile  Casuist  had  made  common  cause  with 
the  Catholic  Board*  To  qualify  him  for  this  distinguished  sku- 
ation  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Hieropolis,  in  allusion,  no  doubt,  to 
xhe  sacred  city  that  was  soon  to  be  the  capital  of  Irish  Catholicity, 
and  over  which  he  was  to  preside*  I  have  heard  that  he  was  a 
priest  in  very  little  estimation  among  his  brethren  when  Dr.  Troy 
ushered  him  into  public  as  his  coadjutor.  In  one  of  the  present 
essentials  to  that  of&ce,  he  has  fully  justified  the  choice  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Divine  Hierarchy,  into  which  he  has  been  affili« 
ated,  there  is  not  one  who  labors  so  assiduously,  or  with  equal  zeal 
and  activity,  in  cementing  the  league  with  the  most  desperate  of 
the  Catholic  agitators,  and  in  promoting  their  view3. 
'  One  instance  of  this  devotedness  deserves  to  be  particularly  re«» 
corded.  In  the  course  of  the  last  Session  of  Parliament  the  Ro^ 
man  Catholic  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen,  who  seceded  from  the 
Catholic  Board,  presented  to  Parliament  a  petition  of  their  own, 
in  which  they  say  that  <<  they  feel  themselves  bound  in  doty  to 
state  their  readiness  to  submit  and  conform  themselves  to>any 
regulations  not  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  their  religion, 
as'they  respect  its  faith  and  discipline,  and  not  threatening  danger 
to  the  purity  and  permanence  of  its  exercise ;  and  that  whilst  they 
feel  happy  in  stating  that  they  fully  rely  on  the  liberality  and  Jus- 
tice of  the  legislature,  as  a  pledge  of  its  not  entertaining  a  wish  to 
impose  any  arrangement  thus  incompatible,  they  find. equal  satis- 
faction in  the  coilviction  that  conciliatory  adjustments  may  be 
settled,  fully  satisfactory  to  his  Majesty's  rrotestant  subjects,  and 
yet  perfectly  consistent  widv  their  own]>rinciples  boA  of  faith  and 
discipline." 

,  I  confess  I  see  nothing  in  this  petition  different  from  the  hun- 
dreds tlu^t  have  loaded  the  tables  of  both  Houses  on  this  ill-omened, 
question,  except  that  it  is  more  conciliatory  in  its  tone,  and  more 
moderate  in  its  expressions,  than  the  insolent,  menacing,  bullying, 
manifestos  that  have  issued  under  that  name^  from  the  Fishamble-' 
street  Directory.  In  the  end  it  comes  to  exactly  the  same  point. 
The  whole  question  is  left  to  the  decision  of  the  saime  Divine  Hi- 
erarchy, by  whose  declared  opinion^  the  agitators  now  think 
themselves  safe  in  professhig  a  readiness  to  be  decided.  For  who 
is  to  pronounce  on  the  consistency  of  any  arrangements  to  |e  pro- 
posed by  the  legislature  with  the  faith  and  the  di^iplUieofthe 
Cathofic  Church  ?  Who  is  to  decide  what  regulations  aj^  or  are 
not  incompatible  with  the  religious  principles  of  the  petitioners  ? 
We  shall  see  presently  that  these  moderates  determine  this  ques- 
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lA»a  ttmmehre%,  We  shall  se^  #Mi  litet  edilf mg  Eumility  dbef* 
|«ostrate  themselyes  before  the  sole  autboriiy  they  acknowledge  iit 
1^  such  matters. 

^  But  guarded  as  the  petition  is  m  aU  points  in  which  the  religious 
principles  of  the  petitioners  might  be  compromised,  and  fully  as  it 
expresses  their  inyiolabte  attachment  to  the  iiaith  and  discipHne 
of  their  Church,  yet  as  the  petition  was  represented  a*  consenting 
to  securities^  Mr«  (yConneil  let  loose  all  the  scurrilous  writers,  whom 
he  had  in  pay  and  under  his  superintendence,  against  the  ob-' 
noxious  subscribers.  He  issued  his  orders  to  have  them  bung  up 
on  the  gibbet  of  his  press>  <<  as  raah  and  scandalous  schismatics  ^ 
as.  a  sacrilegious  junto  of  laymen,  presuming  to  set  forth  a  docu«- 
ment  in>  direct  contradiction  of  the  clear  and  emphatic  resolution: 
of  their  spiritual  guides,  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  had  placed  over 
the  Catholic  Church  in  Irdand ;  as  disciples  of  Balaam,  who,  as 
that  corrupt  prophet  was  bribed  by  Balak  to  curse  Israel,  would, 
for  wiat  was  called  Emaneipaizon^  that  is  eligibility  to  place  an^- 
office,  sell  the  Church,  and  her  dearest  interests."  • 

.  But  as  Coanaellor  O'Conneli,  and  they  whose  pen  he  guides, 
weie  only  actii^  in  their  vocation ;  and  as  Catholics  and  Protefitants* 
were  equally  sure  to  be  besmeared  by  his  foul  fpam,  whenever  he 
chanced  to  be  chafed,  by  either,  such  scurrility  of  iinrective  would 
have  passed  without  notice  or  effect,  except  among  the  mob  of 
•readers  in  the  stalls  sand,  alehouses  of  Dublin,  had  not  the  Divine 
Hierarchy  entered  the  lists  with  their  doughty  champion,  and  re-^^ 
deemed  tzieir  pledge  cf  making  common  cause  with  him  in  oppo- 
sitiott  to  the  Intimate,  leaders. of  the  Cztholics^^L^iiimatej  the 
designation  so  facetiously  ridiculed  by  all  the  friends  asid  abettors 
of  Buonaparte  when  applied  to  the  Bourbons,  and  now  used  as  was. 
the  Veto,  from  an  obvioiis  predilection  for  every  thing  connected* 
with  revolutionary  France,  to  ridicule  the  Catholic  Aristocracy  ; 
that  isy  aU  tlie  rank,  all  the  ancient  landed  property,  all  the  loyalty, 
that  is  left  among  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland. 

The  organ  x>f  the  Divme  Hierarchy  on  this  occasion,  was  the 
Z4ord  Bishop  of  Hieropolis;  m  coadjutor  of  Dublin.  This  minister 
of  the  gospel^  this  gliostly  gmde  to  whom  so  great  a  share  in  the: 
direction  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  is  committed  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  did  not  hesitate  to  j^ofaae  die  most  awful  dispensa- 
tion>  through  which  God  h^  been  pleased  to  manifest  at  once  his 
jtistice  and  his  mercy  to  man;  he  did  not  hesitate  to  abuse  thd. 
feelingfii  it 'is  so  calculated  to  excite  in  the  tureast  of  every  Christian,^ 
when  it  afforded  him  an  oppotinnitj  of  forwarding  the  views  of  a 
set  of  intriguers  wiio  had  poffiKi,  addbuted,  and  cajoled  him 
into  an  enthxssiast  in  dieir  iservke* 

Dvetiod  in  lus  FoBtifical%.iKdth  die  Mitns  on  his  hyeadistid  tha 
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Crozier  in  his  hand*,  dn  the  anniversary  of  our  Saviour*s  death,- 
and  preaching  to  his  prostrate  congregation  on  that  great  sacrifice 
at  which  angels  tremble,  he  dared  to  identify  the  indignities  in- 
flicted on  the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  with  those  which  he  laborejjf 
to  persuade  his  infatuated  hearers  the  most  respectable,  and  thq 
njost  attached  to  their  religion,  among  those  of  their  own  com-^ 
ifiunion,  were  determined  to  inflict  on  their  holy  mother,  the 
Church.  He  had  wound  up  all  the  feelings  of  his  audience  to  the 
highest  pitch ;  he  had  awakened  all  their  sympathies  for  the  meek 
and  patient  sufferer  as  he  hung  naked  and  Weeding  on  the  cross  ; 
but  all  that  he  appeared  himself  to  feel,  and  all  that  his  hearers 
felt,  he  centered  as  he  concluded — On  the  traitor  who  sold  ?  on 
the  wretches  who  crucified  the  Lord  of  life  ?  on  the  sinners  who, 
by  their  transgressions,  *^  crucify  him  anew  and  put  him  to  an- 
open  shame?*'  No — these  were  not  the  objects  of  the  pious  in- 
dignation of  the  Bishop  of  Hieropolis. 

To   the   catalogue  of  sins,  for  which  the  Saviour  died,  one  had 
lately  been  added  that  exceeded  them  all  in  impiety.     No  indigni-. 
ties,   no   insults,  no  cruelty  inflicted  on  the  person  of  our  Lor  J 
could   equalit  in  guilt.     The  advocates  of  the  Veto,  the  petition- 
ers for  emancipation  with  securities  were  more  heinously  criminal 
than  the  disciple  who  betrayed,  than  the   rufiians  who  bound  his* 
hands  with   cords.     But  T  am  softening  his  words    instead  of 
quoting   them,   as   I  said  I  should  force  myself  to  do,  in  all  theif: 
naked  impiety,  from  a  document  published  by  his  own  authority. 
A  document  containing  what  none  but  a  Roman  Catholic  Priest 
could  have  dared  to  utter;  none  but  a  Roman  Catholic  congrega- 
tion could  have  borne  to  hear. — ^"  To  this  bound  and  suffering  vic- 
tim,"  he  exclaims  in  his  peroration,  ^^  I  would  now  implore  the- 
attention  of   those  misguided  Catholics,  who  seem  willing  to  im- 
pose new  and  disgraceful  bonds,  not  indeed  on 
but  on  his  mystical  body,  that  is  his  Church,  wl 
dear  t^  him  than  his  personal  liberty,  more  dea 
his  own  life.     Could  we  suppose  that  it  would 
him  to  submit  his  sacred  hands  to  the  ignomin 
see  his   Church  bound  and  fettered   by  restric 
render  it  less  capable  of  fulfilling  the  object,,  fc 
out  his  most  precious  life  ?   What  virtuous  Catl 
to  purchase  the  chance  of  temporal  advantages  ; 
a  real  spiritual  calamity  ?    O  !  if  the  stroke  mus 
from  those  who  have  so  long  sought  the  extinct 
but  in  the  name  of  God  let  no  Catholic  press  fc 
inglorious  work.  .  Let.no  one  amongst  us  be  f 
Church  as  the   treacherous  disciple  said  of 
•*  What  will  you  give  me  and  I  will  deliver  it  ( 
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Cm  hbe  deenrod  toa  ^tfOQg  «n  aicprasrion  ta  caU  tkk  language 
blaspfaatnous  ?  Shall  I  be  accused  of  bigotry  ami  religious  nin<- 
cour  trhen  I  endeavour  to  expose  to  the  British.public  the  nefa-' 
tious  means  by  which  this  confederacy  between  the  popish  bar  and 
the  popish  crozier  work  upon  the  passions  of  the  most  irritable 
populace  in  Europe,  on  the  subject  on  which  they  are  now  render- 
ed most  irritable,  their  national  superstition  ?  Ami  not  warranted 
to  say  that  never  even  in  the  days  of  the  most  lamentable  fanati-^ 
cism  of  which  the  British  History  retains  anyrecord^wasthe  pul- 
pit more  shamefully  prostituted,  or  th^  salutary  truths  of  the 
gospel  more  scandalously  made  subservient  to  purposes  utterly 
destructive  of  its  spirit,  apd  of  that  peace  and  good  will  amongst 
flien,  which  it  was  destined  to  briog  dc^woi  from  heaven.  «  Surely 
the  Church,"  (says  the  t^ly  ^ood  but:  sometimes  misled  Mr. 
Burke)  "  is  the  place  where  no  ^ound  should  be  heard  but  the 
healing  voice  of  Christian  Charity,— ^surely  it  is  the.  place  where 
one.day's  truce  ought  to  be  allowed  to  the  idissentions  and  animo- 
sities of  mankind  1"  And  I  will  add,  surely  if  there  is  a  day  ii>  the 
Christian  Calendar  more  particularly  pointed  out  for  that  truce» 
it  is  that  on  which  thid  man,  appearing  in  the  character  of  a 
Christian  Bishop  and  teacher,,  scattered  hi&  firebrands  amonfrst  his 
flock,  and  in  the  name  of  the  meek  and  mild  Jesust,  labored  to 
awake  the  popular  hatred  and  indignation  against  the  most  distin- 

Sislied  of  them,  because  they  had  withdrawn  themselves  from 
3  councils  of  men,  who^^by  all  their  proceedings,  were  more 
eiffectually  defeating  the  great  object .  they  had  in  view  than  their 
avowed  opponents.  .      , 

And  here, again  I  wish  to  have  it  observed  how  exactly  all  the 
addresses  to  the  public  from  the  CathoUc  board,  and  the  divme 
-jEiierarchy  flow  in  the  same  channel-^The  perfect  ^milarity  of 
sentiment  and  bnguage  that  runs  through  them— The  Balaam  of 
Counselor  O'Connell's  *  newspapers,  and  the  Judas  of  Doctor 
Miurray's  pulpit — ^The  bribe  to  curse  Israel,  and  the  *«  What  will 
you  give  me"  to  betray  the  Church  ? 

The  same  similarity  is  to  be  found  in  the  precious  productions 
diat  flow  from  the  pen  of  tlie  incendiary  agent  of  this  divine  Uie- 
iparchy  in  England,  the  Bishop  of  Castabala.  For  he  too  had  made 
an  attack  perfectly  in  character,  an  certain  false  heihren  qftbc 
Catholic  body  in  England"*  These  false  brethren  were  the  Roman. 
Catholic  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  that  country,  who  concurred 
m  qpinion  with  those  of  the  same  cbss  in  Ireland,  whom  the  co- 
sidjutor  of  Dublin  stigmatised  as  Judases,  ready  to  sell  tlie  Church 
for  temporal  a^rantages* 

But  this  Vicar  Ap<^stolic  had  other  characters  to  deal  with  than 
the  coadjutor  of  DuUtn;^  and  the  different  effects  produced  by^ 
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this  outrage  dh  Ae  dMbnent  «id€$  of  ihe  dianne*,  aflfbrd  a  strong 
proof  among  the  riioosands  that  couM  be  adduced,  of  the  diffei^ 
ence  between  the  English  and  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics.  The 
£ngli^  Roman  Catholics  appear  still  to  breathe  something  of  the 
old  British  spirit,  with  which  their  ancestors  were  animated,  when, 
long  befercf  t-he  Reformation^,  they  jplaced  the  liberties  and  the  in- 
dependence of  their  national  Church  in  the  front  of  the  charter 
that  asserted  the  liberties  and  the  independence  of  their  country.: 
^irhen,  to  stand  by  the  Crown,  and  to  uphold  the  authority  of  tttt 
£ing,  they  resolutely  withstood  the  emissaries  of  Rome,  armed 
with  all  her  terrors,  in  an  ag^  when,  from  the  general  ignorance, 
they  were  mdst  terrible;  whert  they  proscribed  her  bulls,  and  her 
Tescripts  whenever  they  attempted  to  encroach  on  that  audiority, 
and  to  introduce  laws  and^  customs  differing  from  those  of  tne 
land.  - 

Ih  the  Iridi  Roman  Catholic  we  haVe  the  mortificatioti  to  see 
the  same  prtest-iridden  character  that  -disgraced  'the  days  of  his 
earliest  ancestors.  He  is  SttU*the  tafne,  uninquiring  Papist  of  tHe 
most  ignorant  ages  of  the  church*  In  the  meridian  hght  of  the 
Reformation,  he  prefers  to  wander  in  darkness,  in  ihdomito  bfwnaU 
lucepn^undo.  Placing' his  abject  pride  in  having  neyeir  swerved 
firom  his  feaky  to  the  Hc^y  See,  or  failed  in  his  passive  submissive 
iiess  to  the  will  of  the  Holy  Father,  communicated  to  the  faithfiil 
through  the  Divine- Hierarchy,  in  which  his  Holiness's  power  aiul 
that  of  God  (^er  the  ehurch  ei^iusiveljr  resides. 

No  sooner  had  Doctor  Milnet^i  brief  Memorial  on-  the 'Catholic 
Bill,  in  whieb  he  made  die  attack  I  have  alluded  to;  appeared  ih 
pttblic,  than  the  board  of  English  Roman  Catholics,  in  a  full 
fneeting  at  Lord  Shrewsbury's,  sent  forth  an  unanimous  declara- 
tion, that  the  brief  in  all  its  parrs  had  their  most  decided  disappro* 
bation.  They  pissed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  gefntleman  whom  It 
kad  dardd /to stigmatise  as  a  false  brother,  and  they  resolved  that  it 
was  highly  expedient  diat  Doctor  Milner,  the  writer  of  the  Brief 
Memoiiai,  ^ould  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Private  Board,  or 
Select  Committee  of  Roman  Catholics. 

Not  so  the  Irish  ftoman  Cathdics  who  sighed  the  petition  for 
Emancipation  with  securitoes.  No  sooner  wei^e  the  doors  of  Frands 
Street  Chapel  thrown  open,  and  the  purport  of  Doctor  Murray's 
philippic  against  them  divulged  to  the  pDibtic,  than  struck  with  a 
i^igtoos  panic,  they  called  a  meeting  to  deliberate  on  the  p.irt  tHcy 
-bad  to  act.  There,  instead  of  following  the  precedent  set  to  them 
by  the"board  of  £ng|lisb  Catholics ;  irfstead  of  takiilg  their  vindica- 
tion into  their  own  hands,  and  spurning  the  imputations  cast  upon 
them  by  this  ^factious  Churthnwn,  they  resolveS  to  throw  tlienw 
pelv^on  their  knees  brfope  the  'ijioit  Rar.^  :Dr.  Tft>f>  «*^to  whojfe 
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nnriiualjurisii^im  theyjtit  hoffff  to  be  s^l^ft^  They  'HOfdered* 
nis  Gracet  distinguished  as  he  was  for  his  piety,  his  iearoi»g» 
^4  his  discrotiony  to  declare  to. the  publicj  whether  he  coaceived 
iAat  the  petition  they  had  signed  contained  matter  which  rendered 
it  ^uqh  as  could  not  with  a  safe  conscience  ibe  signed  by  a  Ron»ui 
Catholic ;  and  whether,  in  his  character  of  Arohbish|>p  of  Dublin^ 
jthose  who  signed  it  merited  his  Grace^s  displeasure* 

His  Grace  iirasas  condescending  as  these  vassals  of  his  spiritual 
^ijgrisdiction  were  humble  and  submissive*  He  answered  them  in 
TKTords  of  coHifort.  He  gracioijisly  assured  them  that  they  had  not 
merited  his  displeasure*  Nor  was  his  language,  lees  soothing  and 
i:opsolatory  when  he  touched  upon  th^r  scruples,  relative  to.  the 
matter  of  the  petition  they  had  signed.  ^*  In  stating  their  readi* 
aess  to  submit  to  arrangements,  they  must,'*  he  says,  <*  be  neces- 
sarily supposed  to  mean  arrangements  that  should  have  the  a69^it 
M  bia  Holii^ss  5  and  as  it  was  publicly  kno^^^i  that  negociations 
on  the  subject  were  then  in  progress  at  Rome,  there  was  nothing  in 
jtheir  petition  that  a  Catholic  might  not  sign  with  a  safe  conscience/' 
. '-  These  Responsa  Sibilke  were  as  satisfactory  .  as  they  ware  coiw 
.aoliug  to  the  security  men  —  Grandis  Epistofa  VftUtj  nil  pkt$ 
inlerrogo.  Yet  nothing  w^s  more  publicly  kinown  at  the  time,  than 
that  the  a  uestion  had  been  decided,  as  far  as  the  Pope's  assent  wae 
concerned.  It  was  publicly  known  from  CarcUnal  LfiUt^'s  \^et% 
written  in  the  Pope's  name,  that  not  only  his  Holiness's  decistc»i» 
but  his  commands^  on  this  question  of  the  Veto,  had  beoti  received 
Jby  this  very  Dr.  Troy.  Nothing  could  be  morei  pubtidy  known^ 
than  that  tne  Hgly  Father  had  conceded  both  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Veto-^that  he  had  commanded  the  adoption  of  all  die 
modification^  proposed  by  the  advocates  for  emancipation  as  sectt- 
rities.  The  petitioners,  they  who  are  esteemed  the  most  enlight- 
^md  among  the  Irish  Catholics,  knew  this.  He,  under  .whose 
spiritual  jurisdiction  it  was  their  pride  to  be  placed,  knew  this  $  yet 
the  one  ay^res,  and  the  other  rests  satisfied,  that  there  was  nothing 
in  th^  petition  that  a  Catholic  might  not  sign,  inasmuch  as  the 
question  still  awaited  the  Pope's  decision. 

What  adds  to  the  indignity  of  thia  trifling  with  the  consciences 
of  men,  whom  he  professes  to  guide  in  spirituals  under  the  in-' 
fluence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  that  His  Grace  must  have  been  at 
that  very  time  prepared  to  decide  the  question  himself,  without  ,aay 
reference  to  the  See  of  Rome,  or  to  any  negociation  then  pendnig 
there^  He  must  have  been  at  that  very  tim^  engaged  with  Mr. 
O'Connell  in  preparing  the  resolution  which  very  shortly  after 
pas^d  at  a  g^n^  meeting  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prehcy  at 
i^ilkenny. 

From  some  psir^spl^  tl;at  ^peared  in  Mr*  OCoaiidyi's  papi^ 
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tfttfair^etW,  k  iK^  to  be  iniesumdd,  ijutt  wme  tcNstnesshAd  tiriccn 
^ace  between  these  two  great  men,  in  conaequeftce  of  the  Archie^ 
pbcopal  ^aaswer  to  Ae  security  men.     The  ansvrer  was  arraigned 
in  these  paragraphs  as  being  rather  immature  arid  jp^rkups  ia>i* 
^SMfrect.    The  men  who  sadsfied  their  consciences  with  it,  were  said 
to  be  very  little  senredby  it  in  llie  estimation  of  the  Catholk  pubf 
lie.    But  the  ascendancy  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  counsels  in  the  Synod 
Aoee  not  appear  to  have  been  affected  by  this  tempcwfary  misunder- 
ttanding.     The  resolution  i^l  the  assembled  prelates  at  Kilkeniiy 
^it  the  Gorditn  knot  at  ^snce  by  their  own  airtbority,  and  per-- 
eniptorily  decided  on  the  whole  question  of  arrangements  and  se* 
J   iCBrities.     Heedless  of  the  Pope's  decision,  commuaicated  through 
ml  Cardinal  l^^  \  heedless  of  his  oommandSf  they  resolved  to  mak^ 
1  1  wi  application  to  Parliament  on  the  part  of  the  Prelates  and.Clergy 
of  Ireland,  *<  to  resist  any  application  that  might  be  made  to  t& 
Legislatare,  to  grant  to  the  Cro#n;  and  to  the  servartts  of  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain,"  (still  learittg  oHt  Ireland,)  "any  legoj 
,       WMvier  of  interfering  in  the  appointment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
I        Bishops  of  frdand."    This  resolution  was  followed*  by  the  adop^ 
tion  cf  a  di^ift  of  a  petition,  which  they  have  since  published.     la 
this  they  appeal  to  the  conduct  of  their  prelacy  it  aix  times^  and 
Under  aU  circumstance^  to  prove  dieir  loyalty  and  their  submissive*- 
ftesstathe  Government;  and  this  appeal  they  make  with  aa  much 
confidence,  as  if  the  History  of  the  Synods  of  K^lls  and  Kilkenny^ 
in  which  the  great  rebellion  was  declared  to  be  pious  and  lawful, 
And  all  persons  were  exhorted  to  join  in  it  j  as  if  the*  History  of 
the  Pope's  Legate  usurping  Ae  temporal  power  through  the  avians 
«>f  their  prelacy,  ami  rendering  the  Pope  for  a  time  absolute 
Monarch  of  Ireland,  as  Dr.  O'Connor  does  not  hesitate  to  allow- 
as  if  the  history  of  the  army  commanded  by  their  Bishop  of 
Clogher;  as  if  the  history  of  all  the  proceedings  of  their  prelacy 
at  the  only  period  in  which  they  were  encouraged  by  circumstances 
to  bring  their  long  smothered  principles  into  action,  and  discover 
their  unalterable  dispositions,  had  been  obliterated  and  consigned 
to  oblivion.     The  remainder  of  this  draft  is  a  repetition  of  all  that 
Ae  manifestos  of  the  aggregate  meetings  have  so  pertinaciously 
dbtruded  on  Parliament  against  the  interference  of  the  crown,  of' 
ti  die  servants  of  the  crown,  in  the  appointment  of  their  Bishops. 
11>e  only  new  feature  it  offers,  is  a  proposal  of  substituting,  in  the 
l^ace  of  ail  arrangeihents,  what  it  calls  domestic  nomination.     This 
» defined  to  be  **  an  election  to  the  vacant   Sees,  by  a  certam 
Trtumber  of  Irish  clergy,  already  bound  by  a  solemn  oath  of  aH^-» 
giancc  to  his  Majesty,  and   after  swearing  anew  that  they  would 
not  elect  any  individual,  of  whose  loyalty  they  were  not  convinced.'* 
To  this  arrangement  their  Grace f  and  Lordshijps  will  coudeacend 
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to>  give  tlifliir  c6iiMiit  as  die  prke  qf  0mmrif0tim^-'^n  eeavixSps^ 
tion  being- giaiited  m  iisjidl^  e^Uient,  and  fio^  otherwise,  they  wifl 
cheeifmlly  concur  in  obtaining  from  the  Head  of  tbe  Cburdi  an 
ttssent  to  this  mode  of  election. 

From  documents  that  have  lately  been  pubUihed  by  ^en)»  it  ap- 
peass  that  this  application  had  been  made  to  the  H(^y  See  ^eirious 
to  their  meeting  at  Kilkenny,  by  a  FriaTf  who  stUes  hin»elf  the 
Deputy  of  the  Catholics  <^  Ireland  to  the  Holy  See.  By  this  Friai^ 
own  account,  it  appears  that  Cardinal  Letto  did  ^not  understand 
mhat  dieir  Graces  and  Lordships  meant  by  a  domestic  eleciioth 
although  Father  Hayes,  the  delate,  had,  in  frequent  conversa* 
tbnsi  endeavoured  to  explain  it  to  his  Eminence.  From  a  variety 
of  pttbUcadons  in  their  rival  prints  at  home,  we  learn  that  the  Pre* 
lates  and  the  second  order  of  the  clergy,  are  as  little  ^teed  on  the 
mssam^  of  the  term  as  tlw  heads  of  the  propaganda,  Nonno$tri 
0St  iantas  eomponere  Utes.  All  that  Patliamtnt  and  theBritiA 
public  have  to  consider,  is  the  nature  of  the  securitv  ^is  mode  of 
electicm  holds  out,  and  how  far  it  promises,  as  Fatner  Hay^  as- 
sures Cardinal  Letto  it  does  promise,  to  remeoe  ever^  gra^md  qf 
pretence  on  mhich  the  British  Goo&mn^ent  demands  tie  Veto,  or  eay 
other -mode  qf  interference. 

The  first  security  it  offers  is  that  of  the  electing  Clergy,  without 
defining  from  what  description,  or  what  situation  in  their  church 
diey  are  to  be  taken,  being  all  already  bound  to  his  Majesty  by  a 
scdemn  oath  -  of  all^iance.     This  ostn  of  allegiance,  already  taken 
to  bis  Majesty  by  all  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  is  pompously 
pleaded  on  every  occasion  by  themselves  and  by  their  Protestant 
advocates  in  and  out  of  Parlbment.    In  vain  it  is  answered^  search 
tbe  records  of  your  Quarter  Sessions  <^-enquire  of  your  Magis* 
Strates-^produce  the  lists  of  the  fiishops  and  o^er  Romish  clemTf 
who  have  taken  this  oath  as  the  act  directs  in  their  case  ?  How£w 
of  them  will  be  found,  who  do  not  boast  of  th^ir  possessing  that 
<<  high  and  proud  mind,  consulting  the  honesty  of  their  feelings, 
Aat  can  never  submit,''  according  to  Doctor  DrumgoU,  <«  ta  tbe 
degradation  and  humiliation  that  oath  is  calculs^ed  lo-ix^t^^if* 
What  Maynooth  pri^,  ^nployed  in  tbe  ministry^  will  be  fout^lto 
have  ever  taken  ^at  oath  ?    Is  it  not  universally  un4erstopd,  that 
salvo  meoordine  is  always  implied,  whatever  Bishop  or  Priest  takes 
the  oath  ?  and  is  it  not  the  unalterable  doctrine  of  their  chiuchf 
that  by  this  salvo  he  is  bound  to  promote  what  he  conceives  to  be 
the  interests  of  his  churchy  and  ^is  allegiance  to  the  Holy  See,  in 
preference  to  every  other  obligation  ?  *  . 

'  That  this  is  the  doGiiine  of  the  Roj^h  Cimrch  at  this  day  we  learn' 
Irpm  the  most  indisputable  authority^  that  of  the  })resent  pope.  In  his  me- 
morial lu  Champigny  on  the  17th  of  April,  1808,  his  Holiness  declares  ^lh*l 
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Tilt  utobd  sdcw%1s>  dkat  the  fiction  ihill  be  swora  anew 
-that  they  will  tiot  elect  any  indi?idual,  of  whose  loyalty  they  are 
not  convinced.  But  what  is  required  is,  that  the  senraaite^  the 
crown  should  be  convinced  of  the  loyalty  of  the  Bishop  electa  and 
bow  will  die  supposed- conviction  of  the  electors  render  that  secu* 
3Sty  unnecessary  ?  The  whole  question  would  be  rtill  afloat,  if 
lltey-  are  to  trust  implicitly  and  unreservedly,  and  under  all  eithet 
A»  existing  or  the  possible  circumstances  of  the  country,  to  the 
ideas  of  loyalty  to  a  Ptotestant  King,  entertained  by  priests  edei^ 
fiated  at  Maynootli,  and  in  the  principles  which  we  learn  from 
*I>octor  O'Connor,  are  taught  in  its  schcx^s,  or  in  the  convents  tn4 
senuoaries  of  foreign  countries  hostile  to  England,  and  its  church* 
But  in  what  mariner  ?  In  what  place  is  this  new  oath  to  be  tsdcen  } 
By  whom  is  it  to  be  administered  and  certified  ?  If  by  a  Protestant, 
will  notdiis  raise  a  clamottt  as  an  heretical  obtrusion  into  tl^  moat 
important  concetnsof  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Irriand?  asaa 
indirect  int<*rference  of  the  crown  in  the  nomination  of  dieor 
Bishops  j  And  if  it  be  a  -Roman  CathoKc,  whether  priest  or  bf^ 
man,  will  not  the  objection  mentioned  above  stand  against  lus 
-report,  and  prevent  its  being  in  any  way  more  satisfnct^Dry  to  the 
Qovemment  than  the  present  mode  of  af^inttng  those  Bishofis} 

Upon  the  whole,  and  viewing  the  proposal  of  domestic  nomioa- 
tioa  under  all  its  circumstances,  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  Aere 
is  not  a  wdl  informed  and  thinking  Protestant  in  Ireland,  who 
would  not  rather  leave  the  nomination  of  dkese  Bishops  to  die  Pope 
himself,  than  to  die  electors  who  should  exclusively  have  diat  ftU 
vilraeon  the  adoption  of  the  new  scheme. 

T&e  fact  is,  that  the  lay  framers  of  this  petition,  and  the  Btsb^ 
Mibo  have  set  their  names  to  it,  suppose,  and  truly  they  have  good 
reason  for  supposing,  that  they  are  sure  to  find  in  both  Houses^ 
advocates  prepared  to  defeim  and  support  whatever  insidioas 
means  they  may  devbe  for  securing  the  objects  they  have  joindy 
in  view.  Can  these  advocates  be  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  those  views  i  It  is  not  possible.  To  doubt  it,  they  must  re« 
ject  a  body  of  evidence,  that  in  any  Court  of  Justice  would  sadsfy 
a  jury,  «wom  to  give  a  just  verdict  on  a  matter  s^mitted  to  their 
decision. 

But  it  seems  diere  is  a  ready  answer  to  all  this.  Let  their  views 
be  what  they  may,  is  not  Parliament  competent  previously  to  maice 
arrangements,  and  stipulate  securities  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most 
nervous  of  the  oj^osersof  Emancipation  f— One  of  the  most  per-> 

primkhe  Allegiance^  meauitig  t\\t  Allegiance  due  or  sworn  by  a  subject  to 
his  own  Sovereign,  which  Buonaparte  cmimed  fn>m  the  French  Cardinals, 
'^  cannot  avail  against  the  sacred  obligations  undertaken  in  the  Churcii  of 
God.''         • 
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carried  hk  rcMafcbes  and  inquiries  into  all  the  coimlries  ofEtb- 
wpe  for  documents  to  enlighten  Parliament  on  thatt  head.  Mr. 
Canning  pays  his  tribute  of  praise  to  the  zeal  and  industry  of  the 
indefadgaUe  Baronet.  He  rejoices  in  the  mass  of  information  he 
lias  collected^  2«d  in  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  subject*  He  is 
»ot  a  lit^e  ¥atn  of  thjs  discoveries^  he  has  himself  coliected  in  Ins 
morels  through  the  South  of  France,  all  of  the  same  favorable  im^ 
port  and  tendency.  lu  the  course  of  these  travels  he  'witnessed 
the  most  cordial  agreement  between  the  difierent  ecclesiasticai  sy^ 
terns.  He  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  mmd>ers  of  the  Pre- 
fecture and  of  the  persons  chosen  to  serve  in.  Parliament  were 
Pfote^ants^  He  saw  a  public  processm  led  by  the  Archhisiiop 
of  Bordeaux^  and  the  very  next  person  to  him  was  a  Frotest^it 
Minister.  Whether  it  was  a  procession  of  the  host  or  of  the  sa- 
cred reliques  of  some  tutelary  saint^  he  did  not  inform  the  Housew 
But  whatever  it  was,  there  were  the  Catholic  Archbishop  and  the 
Protestant  Minister,  like  the  two  kings  of  Brentford,  smelling  to 
ithe  same  nosegay.  There  they  were  setting  an  example  of  all  the 
virtues  of  the  new  schoolj  and  giving  a  practical  and  edifying  lesr 
$on  on  that  liber alUy  of  opinions  on  all  subjects  of  religion*  that 
4^hik>SGphic  contempt  for  all  ancient  prejudices  and  all  bigoted 
adber^Ke  to  the  doctrines  and  feelings  of  pa^t  times,  whethear  in 
Church  or  State,  in  the  lists  against  which  this,  the  most  chivakous 
of  the  amti-revolutipnary  champions,  broke  his  first  lance.  **&iui, 
then>  is  also  among  the  propliets."  The  new  light  has  descended 
on  the  head  of  the  most,  ardent  of  the  professors  of  the  ohi  school^ 
andf  like  the  son  of  Kish,  has  "  turn^  him  into  another  man."— 
The  anti<jacobin  is  gone  over  to  the  Jiberalist,  the  theorists,  and 
the  nibetapliysiciaos. 

I  will  leave  Mr.  Homer  to  congratulate  the  country  on'  the  ac- 
cession of  a  Cabinet  Minister  to  the  friends  of  £mancipatk>n,  in 
this  ccmvert  to  liberal  opinions*  It  was  to  be  expected  that  his 
declacations  on  that  subject  would,  for  the  moment*  covc^a  mul« 
titude  of  sins.  But  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Homer  that  this  ac* 
cession  promises  to.  contribute  in  the  smallest  degvee  to  the  happi- 
ness and  tranquillity  of  Ireland. 
-V  This  learned  gentleman,  with  all  bis  accuracy  and  diice^nment, 

runs  m  this  question  with  the  crowd..  He  takes  every  thing  into 
his  consideration  but  what  he  should  search  for  at  home,  and  the 
information  he  might  gain  of  the  sentiments,  dispositions^  and 
determinations  of  those  whom  to  satisfy  and  content  is,  he  thinks^ 
the  only  thing  wanting  to  secure  the  happiness  and  .tranquillity  of 
the  country.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Canning  has 
buckled  on  his  new  armour,  and  presented  himself  as  the  champicui- 
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ctf  em^indpatiOP»    B«t  in  noding  hanredie  gimt  letiders  df  die 

Ixish  ItdmMi  Catholics  been .  more  decisive  and  violent  than  in 

•disowning  him.     He  now  pledges  himself  anew  to  support  any 

nac^siire  for  granting  tlie  claims  of  the  Catholics  under  the  reastm' 

cMe  securiiies  suggested  in  the  report  of  Sir  John  Hippesley^ 

.Coounittee.    But  the  divine  Hierarchy,  under  die  in^iration  of 

.  the  Holjr  Chosty  has  published  to  Catholic  Ireland  that  what  he 

^calls  reasonMe  terms  would  be  subversive  of   their  religion,  and 

that  they  will  set  tlie  example  to  the  laity  of  spilling  tlieir  blood 

rather  than  agree  to  them.     Their  lay  associates  placing,  or 

p^^tending  to  pkce,  implicit  faith  in  the  decision  of  their  Bish(^ 

^  3pum  at  the  idea  of  purchasing  national  benefits  or  civii  immtuii- 

.tie$by  the  sacrifice  of  their  ancient  and  Holy  Religion,"  which  by 

.  that  decision,^  their  acquiescence  in  the  reasonable  terms  of  Sir 

John  Hippesley's  Committee  would  require  of  them.     Sir  John 

asserts  that  the  documents  he  has  produced  afford  authentic  proofe 

.to  shew  that  the  principle  of  the  interference  of  the  Crown  in  the 

Domination  of  Bishops,  and  of  a  controul  over  the  correspondence 

with  Rome,  has  uniformly  obtained  in  every  country  of  Europe 

\rhether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  as  an  indispensable  security  for 

internal  protection  against  the  influence  of  the  see  of  Ronie.     On 

that  ground  he  takes  his  stand  with  Mr.  Canning  by  his  side,  and 

assumes,  for  certain,  that  while  the  principle  iu  both  instances  is 

made  a  «ine  qua  non  in  granting  to  the  Catholics  any  concession 

of  their  claio^  they  will  really  see  no  cause  to  fear  any  encroach* 

ment  on  their  rehgious  principles.     All  their  present  prejudices 

an4  discontents  must  be  removed  by  the  report  of  his  Committee. 

But  I  should  recapitulate  the  contents  of  every  page  of  du«  addrese 

w^e  I  to  enter  into  the  proofs  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  most 

authentic  documents  published  to  the  wox\^  previous  to  this  report ^ 

to  shew  how  egregiousiy  this  sanguine  advocate  for  emancipation 

with  securities,  counts,  to  use  a  familiar  phrase,  without  his  host, 

JSuty  perhaps,  the  state  of  the  question  has  been  changed  subsequent 

to   diitf  report.     I  have  already  mentioned  a  Father  Hayes,  the 

deputy  last  sent  from  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  the  Holy  See* 

•So^  late  as  October  last,  this  man,  bearing  the  joint  credentials 

of  the  laity  and  the  Clergy,  presented  ^  letter  to  Cardinal  Letto, 

which  is  decisive  of  the  question — Decisive  against  the  sanguine 

expectations  o£  the   Baronet  and  the  flattering  anticipations  of 

Mr.  Homier.    It  appears  that  this  "  shorn  and  frgcked"  deputy 

had  previoudy  written  to  his  Eminence  requesting  «  As  he  was 

<0ntfae  point  of  leaving   Rome  to  return  homeward,  that  his 

£minence  would  be  so  kind  as  to  declare  to  liim  the  sentiments  of 

hit  HoUnesa  with  regard  to  those  matters  pertaining  to  Religion 

^ipfaidh  for  SMreml  yearjs  have  been  subjects  of  CotUention  between 
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At  CathoUci  aihI  d»  most  power/id  gottmmei^  qf  ih^  BrilUh 
Empire^  in  on^der  that  he  might  be  able  to  give  some  answer  to  kk 
countrymen  respecting  an  c^ir  in  which  their  temporal  peace  and 
eternal  welfare  were  so  vitally  interested.  To  this  appticatioa 
he  received  an  answer  from  tne  cardinali  and  the  document  to 
which  I  have  now  to  refer  the  reader,  is  a  reply  to  that  answer. 
After  insulting  with  the  lowest  and  mpsk  vulgar  abuse  Cardinal 
QonsaivOy  and  other  Courtiers^  as  he  calls  them,  ^out  the  Pope's 
peiiBOn,  who  it  seems  had  represented  him  to  his  Holiness,  as  aft 
obstinate  and  disrespectful  person,  he  expresses  the  joy  widi 
which  he  is  filled  by  the  <<  truly  happy  intelligence  hts  exceUency> 
letter  announces  to  Ireland  in  answer  to  his  nrst  query,  viz.  that 
Us  Holiness  never  meant,  even  by  the  letter  from  Genoa,  to  com* 
mand  or  oblige  the  Catholics  to  admit  of  any  condition  whatever^ 
which  they  might,  from  political  or  religious  motives,  dislike.  This 
official  declaration,  issuing  eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  the 
•said  letter,  upsets,"  he  says,  <<  all  those  alarming  and  lying  repoi^s 
^ich  the  vetoists  and  their  abettors  in  the  Cabinet  and  the  House 
(encoui^ged  by  £he  cringings  but,  through  his  Eminence's 
care,  happily  ineffectual  complaisance  of  a  mere  Roman  Politician) 
industriousljr  circulated  to  the  prejudice  of  his  Holiness,  as  well 
before  the  letter  was  published  as  afterward^),  viz.  That  the  P<^>e 
had  entered  into  a  private  compact  with  the  English  Govemmemt^ 
and  had  definitively  granted  the  Veto,  nay  more  the  direct  nomination^ 
.That  his  Holiness  in  Genoa  had  formerly  confirmed  and  commanded 
the  execution  of  the  decree  ^gned  Quarantotd  j  in  a  word,  that 
the  Holy  Father  of  Cliristendom  had  sacrificed  die.  Iri^  Chiurch 
to  her  enemies  in  return  for  the  support  he  had  received  iropi- tbe 
English  Ministry  in  the  Congress  jof  Vieena  towards  the  recoveiy 
of  his  states. — His  Eminence's  letter  of  the  5th  of  Cktober  gives, 
he  says,  the  formal  lie  to  tliese  assertions,  so  injurious  to  his  HoU^ 
ness's  diaractot",  and  so  al:\rming  to  Ireland." — "  Indeed  it  was  not 
for  a  moment  to  be  imagined,  either  that  his  Holiness  would  jiesi« 
tate  an  instant  to  revoke  formally  the  letter,  had  it  been  mandatory^, 
as  soon  as  the  Bishops  and  Catliolics  of  Ireland  should  have 
proved  to  him  that  its  effects  would  endanger  religion,  or  thai  they 
in  the  mean  time  should  acquiesce  in  its  e^cution. — Althoi^h  his 
Holiness  had  not  barely  promised  after,  emancipation  to  permit^ 
'  but  in  fact  and  pro  presente  commanded^  by  the  letter  of  Genoa, 
the  handing  of  the  list  .of  Candidates  to  the  Ministry  f  neverthe* 
less  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  Ireland  not  only  might^jbtttoi^ki^ 
and  that  under  pain  qfthc  most  grievous  rfsinsy  to  prevent  tih 
intaferefwe  qfrninistasp"- — After  again  expressing  his  sstisfacdon 
at  having  drawn  from  his  Eminence  an  official,  dsclaratioa  that 
should  cfieqtually  silence  the.eueinies  of  ugoonditional  Timancipa% 
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tlmii  ^^o  have  so  much,  and  In  $o  many  ways,  misrepresented  the 
letter  from  Genoa,  he  "  proceeds"  further  to  remark,  «  as  his  Emi" 
rienee  had  qften  done%  that  there  were  many  reasons  presented  by 
Ae  Genoese  letter  in  itself,  to  show  that  independently  of  its  permis* 
srre  tenor,  wAirA  necessarily  required  the  consent  of  the  CitJwlicSf 
Government  could  not  rest  upon  that  document.  1st.  It  formally 
revokes  the  decree  signed  Q^arantotti:  .  2dly.  It  excludes  all 
forms  of  oaths  except  the  three  therein  proposed,  thus  condemning 
that  which  Catholics  are  now  forced  to  take :  3dly.  It  requires  tiiat 
Ministers  should  leave  to  the  list  a .  sufficient  number  of  names 
for  his  Holiness  to  chusefrom ;  which  in  fact  could  be  no  security 
in  their  sense  df  the  word :  4thly.  It  gives  a  flat  refusal  to  their 
d«nand  of  the  Re^WA  Exequatury  (meaning  the  correspondence 
with  the  see  of  Rome,  its  rescripts,  bulls,  &c.  &c.,  and  of  those 
other  inadmissible  abuses^  as  his  Eminence  pointedly  terms  them, 
proposed  by  Sir  JpHn^Hippesley^s  Committee  to.  Parliament; 
Sthly^  It  requires  a  previous  cOiKlition,  before  any  of  the  above 
matters  f>e  even  permittibd,  the  formal andiRREvocABi.Een3ctment 

ef  FULL  AND  TOTAL  EMANCIPATION    WITHOUT  TI^  EXCEPTION 

ot  ANY  ONE  OFFICE  IN  THE  STATE."  He  then  coucludes  this  let- 
ter as  follows :  «  Such,  my  Lord  Cardinal,  is  the  declared  expla- 
nation drawn  from  the  several  conversations  I  have  had  with  his 
Holiness  and  you,  which  I  subi^it  to  your  Eminence,  loiecause  I 
think  it  necessary  to  submit  the  same  to  the  nation^  in  order  fully  to 
remove  all  those  doubts  and  suspicions,  which  the  opposite  party 
might  take  occasion  to  excite  in  the  Catholics, from  the  reserve* 
with  which  your  Eminence  writes  to  me. — Thus  things  l?eing  ex- 
pbmed  return  to  their  former  state ;  and  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
have  no  further  motive  to  dread  on  the  part  of  his  Holiness  any. 
sanction  of  the  pretensions  put  forward  by  the  British.  Govern- 
ment, which,  if  it  be  wise,  will  not  continue  to  insist  upon  mea- 
sures dbat  must  for  ever  meet  the  combined  opposition  of  Ireland- 
and  Romsi*'* 

•  Sir  John  Hippesley,  it  is  to  be   presumed,  will  have  seen  this 
precious  document.     On  what  ground  then  will  be  come  forward 
to  redeem  the  pledge  he  has  given  that  the  body  of  information  he. 
has  collected,  and  the   Report  of  the  Committee  on  that  informa.-; 
tion   will  satisfy  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.     What  credit  catt  he 
hope  to  gain  with  the  House,  if  he  will  conthme  to  assert  that. 
thef  will,  no  longer  see  any  just  cause  to  oppose  the  interference 
qS  the  Crown  in  the  nomination  of  their  Bishops,  or  the  measures 
to  be  proposed  for  regulating  the  correspondence  with  the  See  of. 
Rome  ?     Here  is  the  Friar  of  St.  Isidore  versus  the  Recorder  o£: 
Sudbury.     The  accredited  agent  of  the  Catholic,  Clergy  arid  Laity 
oib'eland,  and  the  unauthotised,  and  oftentimes  disowned  and! 
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reprobated  toluntber  in  their  cause;  Heta  are  on  one  side  refer^P* 
ces  to  regulations  of  other  countries,  providing  iii  their  tdsdbiii 
against  the  interference  of  a  foreign  powder  in  matters  vitally  con- 
nected with  the  authority  of  their  governments  and  their  internal 
peace,  .>and  on  the  other  the  peremptory  negative  on  die  part  of 
that  power  against  agreeing  tcJ  the  adoption  of  any  siich  regulations 
when  pr<^08^  ior  this  country,  and  a  menace  of  its  eternal  oppo^ 
tion  to  any  concession  on  that  head. 

Is  it  then  come  to  this?    and  what  have  we  lived  to    see? 
Would  the  Parliaments  of  England,  even  when  in  communion  with 
tke  Church  of  Rome,  have  waited  to  know  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  the  head  of  that  Church ;  the  decisions  of  his  casuists ;  his  bulls 
and  his  rescripts,  and  his  concessions  to  other  countries,  before  she 
should  proceed  to  enact  new  laws  or  abrogate  others  on  points  in- 
timately   connected    with  the    fundamental   laws    of    the  -  land^ 
and  the  settled  principles  of  the  Constitution  ?    Is  the  answer  of 
her  Barons  to  his  Legates,  when  in  the  zenith  of  his  usurpations 
on  the  civil  power,  forgotten  ?    Nolumm  leges  Anglic  mtttcnit 
Could  it  have  entered  into  the  imagination  of  the  distingui^eil 
characters  who  atchieved  the  glorious  work  of  the  Revolutioni  tt^' 
fear   that  a  day  might  come   when  the  Legislature  of  England 
would  suffer  its  deliberations  to  hang  on  the  decisions  of  a  power, 
from  whose    restless  encroachments  on    the  liberties    and    Ac 
internal  peace  of  their  country,  it  was  one  of  the  great  objects  of 
all  their  labours  to  rescue  her  ?    "  We  must  not  violate  their  re^ 
IvgLoa"  says  Lord  Castlereagh.     «  Their  religion  must  not  Violate 
our  Laws,"  would  be  the  answer  of  the  old  Barons.     «<  Their  reli- 
gi(Mi  must  not  violate  any  of  the  fundamental  principles  on  which 
we  perfected  the  Constitution,  such  as  we  delivered  it  to  you  and 
to  all  future  times,"  would  be  the  answer  of  the  great  actbr^  in  the 
Revolution.    But  the  spirit  of  our  laws,  the  spirit  of  our  Consti- 
tution, the  spirit  of  our  Church,  as  an  integral  part  of  that  Consti- 
tution, is  tfderation.  He  must  be  an  utter  stranger  to  that  spirit  Mrho; 
would  attempt  to  deny  this,  eyen  in  a  controversy  with '  the  most 
intolerant  of  ail  sec^s.     But  «  dissent  from  the  Established  Church 
not  content  with. Toleration  is  not,"  says  Burke,  <*  religion,  nor 
oonsciehce,  but  ambition.'*     If  I  do  not  mistake,  it  is  in  the  speeth 
in  which  this  observation  is  to  be  found,  that  this  great  man  niakes 
'jS' distinction  between  Toleration  and  connivance.     During  a  long 
period  did   Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  professed  and  exercised 
their  religion  firoai  connivance.     I  do  not  mean  to  justify  the  gene- 
ral spirit  of  that  period.    But  in  what  country  of  Europe  was  Tole- 
ration ever  more  full,  complete,  boundless,  in  every  thing  that  re»* 
Ifttes  to  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  than  the  Irish  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  the  present  day  enjoy,  than  the  Iri^-  R^mah  Catholics' of 
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die  present  day  so  giodBlf  sbust?  And  9re  thef  content 
with  that  toleration?  To  ke  c<»itent  with  mere  toleration v 
««  to  see  their  clergy  remain  in  a  situation  of  bare  permission  t» 
fulfil  their  exalted  duties/'  they  tell  yoU|  <<  is  no  longer  t<y  be 
borne*'' 

But  will  Lord  Castlereagh  define  to  iitt  Home  what  that  reti-* 

fion  is  which  most  not  be  violated  in  finally  deciding  on  the 
Catholic  Claims  i     In  his  own  view  of  the  question,  the  only* 
tenets  of  that  religion  which  parliament  will  hanre  to  take  into  itar 
consideration  are  those  ths^  have  a  reference  to  the  Crown  in  tixer 
noEmination  erf  their  Bishops.    Now  whether  we  are  to  conceive 
the  Pope  to  be  the  authority  that  is^  definitively  to  pronounce  on 
diese  tenets,  as  we  are  at  one  time  told»  or  their  own  Bishops  and 
Clergy,  as  Friar  Hayes,  speaking  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  and  within  the  very  walls  of  the  Vatican,  maintains  in 
his  letter  to  Cardinal  Letto,  what  can  be  less  distinctly  defined  ?' 
Whai  more  contradictory,  or  less  to  be  depended  on  as  a  basis  for 
any  permanent  satisfactory  arrangement,    than  the  declarations' 
either  of  the  &ee  oi  Rome,  or  of  the  Irish  Synods  ?     Cardinal 
tietto,  in  his  letter  from  Genoa,  conveys  not  only  his  Holiness'sr 
permission)  but  his  commands^  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  ac- 
cede to  the  measure  of  the  Veto ;  Father  Hayes  proclaims  to  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  that  he  has  the  authority  of  that  Cardinal  tir 
declare  to  them,  that  the  question  remains  just  as  it  was  previoiit 
to  the  date  of  that  letter :  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  have  no 
further  reason  to  dread  on  the  part  of  his  HolinesSj  any  sanction 
ci  ihQ  pretensions  put  forward  by  the  Biitish  government  ort  the 
subject  of  securities,  and  that,  if  that  government  has  any  wisdom 
in  its  councils,  it  vtdll  not  persevere  in  its  attempts  to  carry  a  mea- 
sure that  must  for  ever  meet  the  opposition  of  Rome  as  well  as  of 
Irelanil. 

I  have  already  made  the  reader  acquainted  with  the^variont 
transformations  of  the  Proteus  Hierarchy,  which,  swce  nor^  hnme" 
twor  Artisy  omnia  trantformat  sese  in  miracula.  I  have  quoted  tfter 
acts  of  their  Synods  to  show  him  the  various  fluctuations  of  thar 
Inspiration  to  which  they  made  pretensions  at  each  successrnr 
sitting,  and  the  contradictory  doctrines,  in  the  promulgating  of 
vfdiich,  they  claimed  its  influence.  I  have  exposed  the  series  of 
dieir  vacillations  from  the  period  at  which  they  first  acceded  to* 
Ae  ptiiiciple,  and  adopted  reguIationiB  for  giving  it  eflect,  to  the 
\soteof  its  being  z«e*parf/tf»/  under  existing  circumstances ;— -from 
thesice  to  the  declai^on  that  it  would  be  subversive  of  the  Catho* 
lie  teMgion  lit  Ireland,  and  of  their  deep  and  unalterable  convic- 
tion, tha*  by  accfeding  to  it,  they  would  betray  the  dearest  inte- 
i^*tB>  ^  that  p^^ionf  of"  the  Church  which,  the  Holy  Ghost  had  con- 
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fided  19  their  csuEe ;'  an^  in  the  b^  placet  ^^  ^^^  Heterminatlan, 
in  the  late  Synod  of  Kilkenny^  to  be  conveyed  to  parliament  by 
petition  in  the  approaching  session,  never  to  submit  to  it  however 
modified.  Where,  in  this  Babel  of .  rescripts  and  responses  from. 
Rome,  and  of  Irish  synodical  decrees,  are  we  to  [look  for  that 
reltgion  which  we  must  not  violate  ?  '  : 
.  But  perhaps  the  Catholic  Laity  may  throw  a  more  steady  light 
on  the  subject.  In  their  ^cts,  and  their  speeches,  and  their 
avowed  intentions,  recorded  in  the  proceedings  of  tlieir  Board,  we 
QUiy  perhaps  find  more  consistency  and  stability  than  in  the  inspi-> 
ration  of  their  venerable  Prelates — More  stability  arid  consistency 
we  certainly  shall  find,  but  it  is  a  stability  and  consistency  sub- 
versive of  all  Sir  John  Hippi:sley's  confidence,  and  Mr.  Horner's 
anticipations. 

■  In  which  of  their  ^gregate  or  chapel  meetings  ?  In  what  vote 
or  resolution  ?  In  what  speech  or  publication,  have  they  ever  con-' 
sen^d  to  ai>y  change  in  the  nomination  of  their  Bishops  ?  Have 
they  ever  let  an  op^portunity  pass  of  pledging  themselves  to  their 
prelacy  that  they  would  ^  spurn  at  the*  offer  of  all  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  the  constitution,  if  the  condition  was  to  be  their 
<;onsent  to  such  a  change."  Perish  the  constitution,  but  live  our 
Holy  Mother  the  Church ! — So  late  as  the  17  th  of  December  last, 
they  resolved  in  a  general  meeting  in  the  Clarendon  Street  Chapel, 
to  renew  their  most  earnest  petition  to  the  J^islature  for  total  and- 
unqmlifiei  Emancipation.  *<  They  deemed  it  a  duty  they  o.wed  to. 
themselves  and  to  their  country,  solemnly  to  declare,  that  they. 
will  at  all  timest  and  under  all  circumstances,  deprecate  and  op* 
pose,  by  all  means  left  them  by  the  law,  any  influence  direct  or 
indix^  on  the  part  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  (leaving  out. 
Ireland,,  as  I  have  so  often  observed,  the  Board  and  the. Divine 
Hierarchy  always  do)  «« in  the  appointment  of  Bishops  for  the. 
R<»nan  Catholics  of  Ireland." 

But  these  are  the  violent  agitators,  the  demagogues,,  whom  all 
the  advocates  for  a  modified  Emancipation^  as  well  in  the  Cabi- 
net as  in  Parliament,  disown  and  reprobate.  Their  principal  no- 
bility and  gentry  speak  a  different  language.  To  their  Petition  it  is 
that  Parliameatshojukl  attend.  But  I  have  already  shown  that  this 
Pe^tion  com^s  precisely  to  th^  same  point,  with  all  the  ipanifes-; 
tpes  from  the  aggregate  m^tings  from  which  the  framers  of  it 
have  seceded.  The  securities  they  are  willing  to  consent  to,  mult; 
I)e  consistent  with  their  religious  principles,  and  these  principles, 
^y  ttll  you  themselves,  are  to  be  ascertained  by  Doctor  Troy»> 
who,  with  the  whole  Divine  Hierarchy,  has  made  common  cause, 
with  these  reprobated  agitators  and  demagogues,  who  has  agreed 
with  them  in  petitioning  pariiament,  against  all  arrangem^ts  that, 
would  require  securities  of  any  kind. 
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A  nmgkSie  msfdimt,  it  is  said,  has  been  suggeited  for  {mttmg 
an  end  to  all  these  difficulties.  Take  the  question  in  die  ahftratt. 
Let  it  be  disembarrassed  of  all  the  clogs  and  encumbrances  vrith^ 
vhich  the  different  contending  parties  hdve  so  long  labored  to 
check  its  progress.  Let  the  Legislature  look  only  to  5^at  is  right 
for  it  to  .grant  on  a  consideration  of  the  different  interests  cctti- 
cemed  in  the  discussion ;  let  Emancipation  be  ^grsmted  to  -the 
Catholic  under  conditions  and  securities  that  will  allay  the  feats  of 
the  Protestancs,  and  then  leave  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland'  to 
receive  or  reject  the  boon  as  they  shall  think  fit. 

To  take  any  pains  to  show  the  folly  of  this  expedient,  would  . 

be  folly  equal  to  its  own.    The  great  object  of  the  advocates  for 

Emancipation  with  Securkies,  is  to  satisfy  the  people  of  IrelanA 

It  is  said  that  Lord  Castlereagh  in  some  late  communications  with 

persons  of  weight  in  Ireland,  has  declared  that  to  be  his  great  actu^ 

ating  principle  in  taking  the  line  he  has  done^  and  in  which  he 

means  to   persevere— "  Something  must  be  done  to  satisfy  the 

people/'  .      ■  ' 

But  I  would  take  leave  to  ask  his  Lordship  if  the  gratification  of 

the  people,  considered  numerally^,  was  the  principle  on  which  the 

lamented  Statesman  who,  happily  for  his  country,   fir^  distitv>> 

guished  his  Lordship's  talents  and  brought  them  into  action,  di* 

reeted  our  public  councils   when  contending  against  the  storm 

raised  by  the  French  Revolution  ?  if  that  was   the  principle  on 

which  he  planted  his  foot,  and  shook  the  world  I    Will  any  member 

of  the  Prince  Regent's  Cabinet  act  upon  that  princi(4e  when  the 

taWes  of  both  Houses  will  groan,  as  they  are  certain  to  do  in  th^ 

ensuing  session,  under  the  weight  of  Petitions  said  to  be  the  Peti* 

tions  of  ^  the    people,    clamoring  for  Parliamentary  Reform,  the 

disbanding  of  the  army,  and  the  abolition  of  all  Sinecure  Placesr  j 

wul  they,  in  submission  to  the  clamors  and  the  menaces  of  an^O' 

Cornell,  an  O'Gorman,  a  Dmmgool,  and  who  knows  what  otbet 

<E^>soure  names,  consent  to  make  an  experiment  on  the  Constitiu 

tion  committed  to  (heir  trust,  by  a  measure  most  abhorrent^to  the 

principles  and  feelings  of  the  fathers  of  its  present  perfect  states 

^hile  they  despise  the  same  clamors,  and  set  at  defiance  the  same 

nienaces  from  a  Cochrane,  a  Cartwright,  a  Hunt,  and  a  CoU)ett, 

f>n  a  question  which,  wild  and  distempered,  and  inadmissible  as  it 

w  in  other  respects,  is  certainly  not  hostile  to  any  of  the  bases  on 

which  the  Constitution  rests  ? — Are  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  to 

have  the  mortification  to  think  that  any  member  of  that  Cabinet  has 

become  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  the  faction  that  considers  the 

Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  as  exclusively  composing  its  pe<q)le  j. 

denaturalizing,  as  well  die  Dissenters  as  the  members  of  the  esta« 

NO.XVIIL  Pam.  VOL.  IX-  2C       ' 
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It  18  possible  that  Lord  Castlereagh  may  coimC  the  Dis$e6tMj 
iwidi  wlidm  hia  family  is  principally  connected,  as  frieufds  to  the 
:Roman  CathoUc  Qaims,.  and  when  he  made  the  declaration  u^ 
puted  to  him.  he  might  not  have  had  that  numerous,  and  powetftd 
body  in  his  contemplation. 

.  But  if  the  Dis^^nters  of  thia  day  favor  the  cause  of  the  Romlt 
Cadiolics,  it  must  be  in  the  same  expectations  as  those  with  which 
the  bigotted  James,  Who  lost  thsee  kingdoms  for.  a  mass^  eadeo* 
Vbred  ta  cajole  them  to  second  his  projects  in  their  favor.  They 
may  look  forward  tp  the  removal  of  all  tests,  sind  to  the  free  ad* 
Bussioa  of  all  Sectaries  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Constitudc^ 
and  all  places  in  the. Church  and  State,  in  e/ery  part  of  the  United 
•Kingdom,  if  the  most  obnoxious  of  these  S^fctaries  ape  to  htr  fo 
favored  by  the  legislature*  But  judging  of  the  Roman  CathoUes 
snerely  a&.sudi^  and  uilbiassed  by  any  interested  views  of  the  okk 
ment,  it  is  not  possible  that  the  Irish  Dissenters  could  ever  flatter 
themselves  th^t  they  would  cordially  coalesce  with  them.  .  l^y 
hate  a  Protestant,  but  they  abhor  a  Presbyterian.  Neithey  tm 
«ettlers  from ,  Scotland,  nor  Crotftwell  and  his  Debenturers  hvfe 
they  ever  forgotten,  nor  can  they  ever  forget.  This  is  tbotoughfy 
understood  by  the  Di^nters  ,  of  the  North;  audit  was  to  di^ 
natural  suspicions,  whenever  the  Roman  Catholic^  make  aiiy  ad^ 
Tances  to  gaiil  their  confidence,  that  Ireland  owed  its  safety  in  the 
last  rebellion.  They  soon  perceived  that,  it  was  a  Popish  faction^ 
les^ued  to  destroy  the  order  of  ,d)ings,  to  the  e$tablishm.ent  and 
purity  .of  which  their  ancestors  had  so  prineipaUv  conftribulod 
during  the  Revolution.  They,  therefor^ ,  abandoned  the  faction 
and  the  country  was  saved. 

But  Supposing  tluit  Lord  Castlereagh  really  limited  his  descrip* 
tioh  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  its  Popish  population,  can  he  tluni 
that  this  foolish  expedient  will  satisfy  that  people  ?  Are  nca  dieir 
ktuders.  who  guide  them,  are  not  their,  priests,  who  have,  aqU 
greater  influence  over  them  th^n  their  Ie4der8,  to  be  believeti  when 
they  watn  you  that  it  will  not  satisfy  Uiem  ?  Or  supposing  a  middk 
party  to  arrive^  ^villing  to  come  into  terms  with  the  govornmei^ 
and  to  accept  the  proffered  boon,  c^n  any  thing  be  conceived  moie 
likely  to  create  disorder,  and  confudion>  aod  daily  n^^yiug 
cabals ;  to  madden  the  |)opulace  and  split  them  into  diffet^nt  llo^ 
tiohs  i  Will  the  Cabinet  \  will  his  Lordship^  whose  eoosiiliiaiuiie 
prudence,  whose  cool,  manly,  unwearied  steadiness  gave  efiecst  fed 
ihehr  councils^  rest  satisfied  with  this  miserable  half  measure^  in 
an  impatience  to  get  rid  of  an  embati^ssii^  t)uestion  and  a  pectiw* 
cious  offpositlon  ?     Or  can  he  in  any  confidence  in-^e  emicaey  of 
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Ah  txpeSeat  assist  in  pulling  down  ilie  barriers  raised  by  tbe 
gc&att  men  who  perfected  our  constitution,  and  open  a  breach  in 
the  ^fcjrstcm  in  which  die  destinies  of  the  British  empire  were  then 
flmee^,  and  on  which  it  has  risen  to  such  a  height  of  power  and 
gkurfy  as  to  have  enabled. him,  in  the  character  of  its  representa- 
tive, to  be  amongst  the  most  distinguished  instruments  in  giving 
peace  to  die  world  I 

'•<.It  is  the  taking  out  of  the  first  brick  that  is  difficult,"  observes 
a  deeply  diinking  writer.  This  once  accomplished,  the  work  of 
^ettmfition  goes  on  rapidly.  But  ^<  See  you  yond*  coin  o*  th* 
Capitol,  yond'  comer  stone  ?"  It  is  this  that  all  who  behold  the 
gferioas  fabrick  with  an  envious  and  malignant  eye  require  to  be 
displaced  for  them,  and  there  are  those  to  whom  it  hath  been  en- 
trusted,/ some  short-sighted,  some  treacherous,  who  countenance 
and  assist  diem  in  the  unhallowed  attempt.  Lord  Castlereagh  is 
too  well  read  in  the  History  of  the  Revolution,  and  in  its  great 
irbarter,  The  Bill  of  Rights,  to  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that  has 
been  lately  propagated,  that  the  exclusion  of  Popery  formed  no  part  of 
tlie  stipulations  of  that  charter — ^that  the  dread  of  Popery  and  the 
danger  with  which  our  laws  and  our  liberties  were  then  threatened, 
from  plans  and  attempts  in  its  favor,  precisely  simibr  to  those 
iSkat  are  now  proposed  to  parliament,  although  distinctly  stated  in 
die  preamble  of  the  Bill  to  be  the  prime  moving  principle  with  the 
great  men  to  ^om  we  are  indebted  for  that  charter,  had  no  in- 
fluence on  their  councils. 

Sff  John  Gox  Hippesley  very  gravely  quotes  Lord  Bacon  to 
prove  to  the  House,  that  the  admission  of  a  Catholic  Prelacy  -sub- 
ject to  the  influence  of  the  Pope,  cannot  be  3aid  to  be  contrary  to 
the^fnndamexital  laws  of  the  realm.  That  great  luminary,  he  says, 
laid  down,  that  our  laws  were  as  mixed  as  our  language,  and  that 
the  whole  o^our  jurisprudence  was  formed  on  laws  introduced  by 
the  Danes,  and  Saxons,  and  Normans,  and  Popes. 

Lord  Bacon  wrote  in  the  very  first  days  of  the  Stuarts.  On  his 
authority,  Sir  John  would  have  us  believe,  that  under  the  reign 
df  a  descendant  of  the  Princess  Sophia  of  Brunswick,  and  more 
iJian  a  century  since  the  Revolution,  and  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
we  still  have  laws  in  force  introduced  by  Popes:  that  our  juris- 
pntdeiice  still  remains  tinged  by  a  Popish  mixture,  and  that  it  is 
l)o  innovation  on  the  spirit  or  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  as 
settled  at  the  above  mentioned  periods,  to  admit  and  publicly 
acknowledge  a  Prelacy  exercising  under  the  influence  of  the  Pope, 
functions  to  which  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  one  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  pay  the  most  implicit,  uninquiring  obedience.-i- 
There  is  not  a  constitutional  Lawyer  in  the  United  Kingdom  who 
will  hot  tell  Sir  John,  that  Enghnd  never  did,  at  tny  period  of 
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faer  Hifto^i  adtmt  or  give  curraicy  to  laws  lA^roduced  mto  the* 
TtHm  hf  Pi)pe$.  There  is  m>t  a  constkudomil  Lawyer  wlio  vidU^ 
not  tell  him  that  whatever  remains  of  Danish,  or  Saxon,  or  Kor« 
man  asages,  may  be  found  in  our  Municipal  Law,  nothing.  i&  to- 
be  discovered  in  that,  or  in  our  statutes,  that  could .  countenance 
the  usurpations  of  the  See  of  Rome,  cm  the  civil  power;      '      -    . : 

If  this  half  Roman,  half  Briton,  this  half  papist,  half  protettonr 
will,  in  the  course  of  his  reading,  consult  works  of  such  solidity^ 
as  Lord  Bacon's,  I  would  advise  him  to  read  and  digest  what  durt^ 
great  tnan  recommends  to  all  who  meditate  any  material  cfaaaq^e 
m  the  fundamental  laws  of  their  country  ;  any  deviation  from  what 
the  wisest  men  of  their  day  had  provided  against  dangers  of  vtHbtch' 
they  had  the  experience,  and  from  which  their  descendants  hate 
been  secured  by  their  enlightened  foresight. 

This  may  deter  him  from  pressing  forward  like  anotlwr  Uzza :  and 
hi  the  vain  conceit  of  supporting  it,  laying  a  rash  hand  on.  the  aiic 
in  which  is  deposited  the  most  assured  pledge  of  the  protection  of 
heaven  to  these  realms. 

The  same  advice  I  would  venture  to  ofier,  althoo^  with  far 
other  sentiments  and  other  impressions,  to  diose  of  the  Prme 
Regent's  Ministers,  who  support  this  question  of  ill  (mien,  and  par<i^ 
ticularly  to  the  distinguished  Member  of  the  Cabinet,  from,  whose 
declarations  in  favor  of  Emancipation,  his  country,  as  I  have  already: 
observed,  feels  the  greatest  alarm.  I  cannot  but  again  express  a 
hope  that  he  will  maturely  reconsider  the  whole  of  this  questkm. 
That  he  will  take  a  view  of  it  in  all  its  pres&nt  bearings,  and  as 
it  now  comes  before  him,  and  not.  as  he  conceived  of  it  before  Ae 
difficulties  under  the  presure  of  which  the  country  laboured^  and  by 
which  her  enemies  predicted  that  she  must  be  overwhelmed,  encour- 
raged  the  leaders  of  the  aggregate  meetmgs  and  their  a^socia^es  of 
the  popish  hierarchy  to  discover  the  full  extent  of  theiVdesign^.^ 

'  In  a  meeting  at  the  Globe  Tavern,  in  which  it  was  resfjlvcd  to  assemble 
the  last  general  meeting  in  the  Clarendon  Chapd,  Mr.  O'Connell's  language 
was  all  temperate,  and  conciliatory.  He  observed  that  b^  adopting  somfi, 
parts  of  Lord  Fingal's  Petition,  all  disagreement  in  the  great  Catholic  body 
might  be  done  away.  Can  any  one  doubt  why  his  language  was  changed 
on  the  day  ot'the  meeting  in  the  Chapel  ?  why  he  returned  to  bis  usual  intern-' 
perahce,  why  the  violent  resolutions  proposed  on  that  day,  passed  witbetit 
the  most  distant  reference  to  Lord  Fin^aPs  petition?  The  popular  disturbances 
in  London  broke  out  in  the  interval  of  the  two  mieetings,  and  with  the  h&ar 
ders  and  fomenters  of  those  disturbances,  his  fraternization,  and  that  of  iJic 
great  Catholic  body,  has  been  publicly  announced  at  the  late  meeting  of  file 
clamorers  fur  Parliamentary  Reform,  at  Harold's  Cross.  Annual parliaraeiits» 
luiiver^  suffrage,  exclusion  of  all  placemen  from  the  Hoi^se  of  Commons^ 
disbanding  the  army,  abolishing  the  national  debt,  arc  now  identified  vfith 
the  Catholic  claims.  <      :  •. 
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That  extent  he  has  now  the  most  satisfactorjr  documents  to  ascer- 
taiit.  He  has  not^nly  their  proceedings  in  their  aggregate  meetings^ 
«nd  in  their  isynodis  5  in  their  canons,  their  speeches  and  their  pam- 
flilets,  to  direct  his  judgment  \  but  their  repeated  petitions  depo* 
sited  in  the  archives  of  Parliament.  They  will  have  unrestricted, 
ui»{ualified  Emancipation  or  none ;  and  if  men's  intentions  can  ever 
be  collected  from  their  declarations,  and  their  acts,  nothing  can  be 
more  evident  than  that  if  they  are  eager  to  accomplish  that  Eman- 
'  cipatiDn,  it  is  because  they  persuade  themselves  that  it  will  be  a 
most  material  step  gained  towards  the  dissolution  of  an  unidn  for 
vkichthe  entire  protestant  population  of  Ireland  gratefully  acknow- 
hdA^  themselves  to  be  principally  indebted  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  &nd 
by  that  dissolution,  towards  the  final  separation  of  the  two  countries. 

-  To  crush,  the  league  that  has  been  formed  with  this  despetiite 
view  ;  to  put  an  extinguisher  on  all  its  treasonable  expectarions,  and 
^mit  decodedty  to  understand  that  its  claims  must  ever  be  consi- 
dered as  incompatible  with  the  integrity  and  permanency  of  the 
Britisfa  Constitution,  is  a  service  perfectly  in  character  with  all  his 
Lordship  has  hitherto  done  for  his  country — She  would  say  to  hitn 
by  me ;  I  qaa  tmm  te  Ingenium  vocati  hoc  operum  mihi  creie  huh 
fuaiest. 

-  To. suppose  that  his  Lordship  or  any  of  the  Ministers  who  bra- 
▼edr  and  sttcces^ully  weathered  the  storm  that  spread  its  ravages 
over  every,  nation  of  Europe,  and  threatened  their  destructioii 
dinnigh  insurrection  and  tumult  from  within,  joined  to  hostile  ag- 

-fptession  from  without,  are  to  be  deterred  by  the  menaces  of  the 
Clarendon:  Chapel  meetings,  fr6m  putting  them  down,  and  delivef^ 
ing-die  country  from  thek  machkiations,  would  be  unjust  to  their 
dharaoter.  and  ungrateful. '  The  loyalty  of  Ireland,  if  propexiy 
countenanced,  is  under  no  apprdiension  from  such  menaces-^ 
We  know  the  men — ^we  know  the  cause  we  have  to  support  against 
•them,  and  we  entertain  no  fears  about  the  final  result. 

As  Mr.  Canning  has  enrolled  himself  among  the  Illumines,  he  wiH 
accuse  me  of  being  a  parson,  and  of  preaching,  when  I  say  that  I  trust 
to  odier  means  besides  Legislative  regulations,  and  Parliamentary 
•securities  for  allaying  the  present  ferment,  and  restoring  quiet  aiid 
peace  to  Ireland.  But  may  it  not  be  allowed  to^  a  layman  to^be 
thankful  to  God  that  he  knows  the  power  of  truth  t  that  he 
knows  the  efiicacy  of  that  pure  religion  which  ir  is  his  happiness  to 
-have  learned  from  the  Go^el^  and  how  certain  it  is  to  do  its  own 
work  by  the  very  means  tlwit  seem  most  likely  to  defeat  it.  I'can*- 
not  but  anticipate  the  happiest  consequences  from  the  part  the  po^ 
pish  hierarchy  has  played  in  this  game  of  ambition.  It  ia  not  to  be 
•bdteved  that  their  blindest  votaries  must  not  see  what  diat  religion 
Js,  the  prof  esmn  of  which  deprives*  them  of  all  the  prii^egea  and 
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immunuies  enjoyed  by  their  Protestant  fellow  «tibj€ct«.  It  i6  not 
to  be  believed  that  they  will  continue  to  think  it  any  sftctilice  to 
jenounce  it,  when  that  renunciation  will  enroll  them  in  the  ham*' 
ber  of  British  denizens,  and  abolish  the  distinctions  they  now 
complain  of  as  rendering  them  an  insulated  pe(^le,  and  a  degraded 
ca^.  The  Religion  in  which  they  believe  is  that  taught  them  bj 
their  priests,  pleading  a  commission  from  God,  while  they  witfa<- 
hoFd  from  them  the  record  in  which  they  tell  them  that  commistion 
is  to  be  found.  But  from  the  plainest  perceptions  of  their  itatnre^ 
when  they  attend  to  them,  they  will  learn  that  a  religion  coming 
from  God  must  partake  of  his  attributes.  It  must  rest  on  ftihcU 
pies  as  immutable  as  himself,  and  its  rule  of  morals  mu^  be  ai 
inunutable  as  its  principles.  As  Christians  it  must  teach  them  that 
•it  <^n  be  no  less  than  a  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  ascribe  the 
most  contradictory  doctrines  to  his  immediate  inspiration ;  ^nd^^ 
reasonable  creatures,  that  nothing  can  be  so  degradinig  as  tmplidtly 
to  deliver  over  their  judgment  and  their  conscience  to  the  guidance 
of  men,  who  claim  divine  authority  for  decreeing  on  one  day  what 
the  next  day,  on  the  «ame  authority,  they  anathematise. 

Nor  can  we  have  any  dread  that  this  discovery  of  the  character 
of  their  priesthood  will  drive  them  to  the  dreadful  expedient  of 
throwing  off  all  sense  of  religion,  as  the  recent  exainple  of  a  neigh- 
bouring country  might  make  us  apprehend.  The  religion  they  now 
profess  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  religion  not  of  the  Gospel,  but  ottim 
priests  I  and  when  in  the  countries  in  which  it  is  the  only,  or  die 
universally  professed  religion,  the  priests  cmce  fall  into  coritempt 
with  the  people,  the  alternative  is  general  infidelity.  It  was  so  in 
Revolutionary  France }  it  is  to  be  feared  it  will  contimte.to  be-so 
in  France,  restored  to  its  ancient  government,  but  at  the  same  time 
returned  to  its  ancient  superstition. 

But  amongst  us  the  Roman  Catholics  will  have  no  such  frightful 
alternative  to  dread.  The  pure  Ught  of  the  Gospel  is  r^ected  too 
elearly  around  them  from  the  bosom  of  the  reformed  church,  not  to 
open  their  eyes  to  itf  rays  when  once  they  are  undeceived,  and  relieTed 
from  the  dread  by  which  they  are  now  deterred  from  consulting  it^ 
from  their  own  superstitious  and  idle  observances,  ftom  which  they 
derive  neither  religious  instruction,  nor  moral  improvement,  ihey 
will  have  our  purified,  rational,  decorous,  impressive,  and  truly- 
evangelical  service  to  resort  to.  The  gospel  will  be  opened  to 
them,  and  they  will  learn,  and  feel  the  difference  between  the-doc- 
trined  of  God  and  the  doctrines  of  men.  Unity  of  faith  will  brkig 
with  it  unity  of  privileges,  and  of  councils,  and  we  shall.no  longer 
have  to  dread  the  anomaly  of.  seating  in  the  gr^t  assembly  of  the 
nation,  in  which  the  dearest  interests  t>f  the  established  church  are  so 
frequently  brought  into  discussion,  a  spurious  sucdesmn  of  members 
whose  unalterable  faith  it  is  <<  diat  she  must  speedily  fall^  and  that 
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noddi^  but  th^  memory  of  the  mischief  she  has  done  can  survive." 
This,  as  a  Christian  layman,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  is  the  Eman- 
cipation I  anticipate  for  my  Roman  Catholic  fellow '  subjects ; 
Emancipation  from  the  spiritual  Bondage  in  which  they  are  kept 
by  their  bishops,  and  their  priests,  ^nd  their  restoration  to  civil  li- 
berty in  the  recovery  of  their  religious  freedom. 

To  grant  them  the  Emancipation  they  demand  would  be  to  hold 
out  a  premium  to  them  to  cleave  to  their  present  demoralising 
superstition,  and  its  congenial  priesthood.  It  would  be  to  give  en- 
creased  encouragement,  and  additional  facilities  to  that  priesthood 
for  indulging  their  inveterate  enmity  to  the  religion  of  the  state,  and 
to  every  thing  that  holds  to  it,  from  the  throne  to  the  cottage.  It 
would  oe  to  preclude  all  hope  of  ever  seeing  the  country  blest  with 
a  loyal  and  peaceable,  a  moral  and  industrious  people. 
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REFORM 

WITHOUT    INNOVATION* 


1  HE  public  mind  being  at  this  moment  greatly  agitated, 
on  account  of  certain  abuses,  generally  understood  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  administratioH  of  certain  departments 
of  the  state,  it  has  been  thence  concluded,  that  a  con^der- 
able  portion,  not  to  say  the  whole,  of  the  evils  complained 
of,  has  arisen  from  a  defective  representation  of  the  demo- 
cracy in  the  lower  House  of  Parliament ;  and  a  general 
outcry  has  been  consequently  raised,  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  kingdom,  for  such  a  reform  in  that  representative 
body,  as  shall  bring  it  as  nearly  as  possible  to,  what  is 
termed,  the  true  and  genuine  Spirit  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution. To  this  end  various  discordant  and  impracticable 
plans  have  been  at  different  periods  proposed,  niost,  if  not 
all,  of  them,  deemed  by  the  more  sober  and  enlightened 
part  of  the  community  completely  wild  and  visionary ;  un- 
adapted,  as  well  to  the  present  condition  of  thmgs,  as  to 
the  existing  circumstances  of  the  times ;  and  so  for  from 
being  applicable  to  the  remedy  of  any  abuses,  supposed  to 
exist,  as  demonstrably  to  bring  with  them  much  greater 
mischiefs  than  those  they  are  proposed  to  remove.  One 
^peculator  in  this  line,  is  for  universal  suffrage;  so  that 
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ev^  male,  from  a  certain  age  upwards^  shall  have  a  vdce 

at  the  election  of  his  department :  anoth^  is  for  the  apcn^ 

ing  of  all  boroughs  generally,  not  only  to  their  residefnts^ 

but  their  neighbourhood  within  certain  limits ;  or  without 

any  limits  at  all,  but  those  of  the  county  in  whicli  such 

boroughs  chance  to  be  situated :  another,  for  dcnng  away 

the  boroughs  altogether ;  and  transferring  the  elective  ri^tts 

to  the  counties  at  large,  &c.  &c.     In  a  word,  to  detail  all 

the  plans  of  all  the  different  projectors  on  this  subject, 

wotdd  alone  occupy  a  volume  of  no  inconsiderable  magni* 

tude ;  suffice  it,  therefore,  to  say,  that  they  all  appear,  to  the 

cool  and  reflecting  mind,  rash  and  impracticable  in  the 

extreme ;  and  not  a  single  one  of  them  more  likely  to  suit 

the  fancies  of  the  other  reformers,  who,  although  looking 

to  the  same  professed  end,  are  yet  eager  to  proceed  to  it 

by  far  different  routes,  than  the  present  existing  state  of 

things,  under  all  its  pretended  circumstances  of  abuse  and 

mismanagement.    With  respect  to  the  supposed  corruption 

of  Parliament,  partly  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the 

crown,  and  partly  to  the  borough  system,  an  unprejudiced 

and  considerate  man  would  naturally  say,  first  ascertain  th^ 

bets  on  which  you  found  your  conclusions,  and  do  not  lay 

down  premises  whith  may  be  afterwards  demonstrat^ed  to 

be  fallacious,  and  then  argue  from  them  as  if  they  were 

prov«i.     Let  it  be  in  the  first  place  considered,  that  die 

crown  having  the  disposal  of  an  imm^ise  revenue,  dis^ 

persed  through  every  department  of  the  state,  must  neees^ 

warily,  and  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  have  a  considerable 

influence    over   those   departments,  in  all   their  several 

branches :  and  in  what  manner,  if  it  be  deemed  an  evil^ 

such  evil  can  be  remedied,  must  remain  with  the  proposers 

of  reform  to  suggest.     Would  they  annihilate  the  revenue 

and  resources  altogether  ?  or  throw  the  direction  of  them 

into  die  hands  of  the  aristocracy,  or  democracy  ?  or  bow 
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else  would  they  dispose  of  them  ?  Within  no  very  long 
space  of  time,  restrictions  have  been  laid  upon  the  royal 
prerogative,  and  various  descriptions  of  people  disfranchised 
of  their  rights,  either  to  sit  in  Parliament,  or  to  give  their 
vcMces  for  representatives  in  it,  on  account  of  their  supposed 
connection  with  the  immediate  servants  of  the  crown  ;  and 
had  not  the  increased  revenues  of  the  state  occasioned  a 
proportional  increase  in  the  number  of  those  employed  in 
dieir  collection,  as  well  as  of  those  through  whom'sucb 
revenues  are  dispensed,  the  crown  had  at  this  momdit  pos- 
sessed little,  if  any  influence  at  all ;  none  at  least  in  any 
degree  adequate  to  the  demands  of  stricdy  constitutional 
necessity.     For  it  should  be  considered,  that  without  a 
certain  portion  of  influence  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  the 
public  business  could  not  be  carried  on,  probably  for  a 
single  day ;  but  the  state  engine,  with  all  its  nice  and  comp 
plicated  machinery,  would  fall  into  confusion  at  once. 
,   With  regard  to  the  borough  system,  it  seems  the  natural 
and  necessary  consequence  of  the  ordinary  progress  of 
human  affairs,   that  certain  parts  of  a  great  community 
should  mount  in  the  scale  of  population  and  opulence, 
whilst  others  proportionally  sink  in  it;  and  if  evtry  city, 
town,  and  borough,  in  the  kingdom,^ were  to  have  their 
chartered  and  representative  rights  done  away,  the  moment 
their  commerce,  their  manufactures,  or  other  sources  of 
population  and  opulence  began  to  decay,  there  would  be  w 
end  to  such  changes  in  the  municipal  bodies  of  the  states 
as  they  must  in  that  case  be  for  ever  necessarily  varying, 
according  to  the  ever  varying  condition  of  the  different 
parts.    Independently  of  these  considerations,  which  cannot 
fail  to  have  their  wdght  with  every  thinking  man,  k  it 
reasonable  to  suppose,  that  an  assembly,  so  constituted  as 
the  lower  House  of  Parliament  now  is,  would  submit,  witb- 
put  the  compulsions  of  external  fcaxc,  to  toy  such  extraor- 
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^pstry  modes  of  reform,  as  etdier  of  those  above  alluded 
to  ?  by  which  one  moiety  of  its  thembers,  at  the  least,  would 
be  immediately  deprived  of  their  seats,  and  with  them  of 
the  greater  part  of  their  personal  consequence ;  and  the 
other  moiety  be  rendered  the  absolute  slaves  of  a  wild  de- 
mocracy, without  a  power  of  judging,  or  acting,  for  them- 
selves :  but  be  compelled,  like  puppets,  to  play  such  parts 
in  the  political  drama,  as  from  week  to  week,  and  from 
day  to  day,  should  be  arbitrarily  assigned  to  thdm  by 
their  constituents?  Let  any  reflecting  mind  he  turned 
for  one  moment  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  the 
total  impracticability  of  such  a  measure,  without  such 
others  of  external  compulsion  as  should  tend  to  over- 
turn every  part  pf  the  existing  constitution,  must  be  suffi- 
ciently apparent  fo  render  all  other  statements,  and  all 
other  arguments  on  the  subject,  unnecessary.  What  then^ 
it  will  be  said,  remains  to  be  done,  or  attempted,  with  any 
probability  of  success  ?  Various  abuses  are  supposed  to  have 
been  discovered,  which  demand  a  remedy,  and  if  those  who 
have  been  guilty  of  them  will  not  apply  it,  either  the  people 
must  take  the  power  into  their  own  hands^  or  some  con- 
ciliatory measures  be  adopted  by  those  who  possess  that 
powet,  calculated  to  ameliorate  future  prospects,  and  to  af- 
ford a  sort  of  earnest  to  the  people,  that  the  unauthorized 
commission  of  such  supposed  abuses  will  hereafter  be  pro- 
vided against.  This,  in  the  humble  opinion  of  the  writer, 
is  no  otherwise  to  be  practically  eflSected,  than  by  rexklering 
the  lower  house  of  parliament  as  respectable  as  the  spirit  of 
the  existing  laws  and  constitution  of  the  country  will  admit 
of,  without  abandoning  first  principles,  or  exciting  any  vio- 
lent convulsion  in  the  state.  And  this  every  one  must 
allow  to  be  desirable  in  the  highest  degree,  though  how  to 
be  eflPected  may  not  be  so  immediately  apparent.  The  very 
«hort  and  simple  plan,  the  writer  has  to  propose,  will,  he 
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tiulQill^^iibimtBy  unHe  ibe  fjrordhai  knot^  and  solve  the 
dilfieulty  at  once ;  not  only  without  akaring  the  spirit  of  a 
single  existing  law,  but  merely  by  a  strict  adherence  to,  and 
^foJrcement  of,  the  geiiume  principles  of  those  already  in 
eadstence  *,  the  spirit  of  ^^ch  has  been  shamefully  violated^ 
e^ally  to  the  evident  dishonour  of  the  representative,  and 
the  just  dissatisfaction  of  the  constituent  bodies.  A  viola- 
lk>n,  by  which  in  direct  contradiction,  or,  at  least,  evasibn, 
of  one  of  the  plamest,  and  most  clearly  expressed  acts, 
^hich  the  legislature  of  this  country  ever  framed,  the 
lower  house  of  parliament,  instead  of  bdng  constituted  of 
individuals,  each  and  all  of  them  possessing  a  certain  defined 
Slake  in  the  great  national  interests,  is  become  an  stsyluHl 
for  meA  of  ruined  and  desperate  fortunes,  who  seek  their 
teats  in  it  at  any  expense  of  honour,  or  money,  or  other 
jneans*  within  their  reach,  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering 
themfeelves  from  the  demands  of  their  just  creditors,'  and 
ipf  obtaining  besides  a  chance  for  their  share  in  the  genefal 
scramble,  according  to  their  several  measures  of  talent,  or 
irant  of  principle,  which  chance  too  seldom  turns  u|)  a 
tilank,  if  well  supported  by  both  those  constituent  parts. 
Perfectly  ware  diat  inviolability  of  person  is  absolutely  es- 
Sfmtial  to  the  freedom  of  parliament,  the  writer  would  be 
toM  of  the  very  last  to  propose  its  infringement  in  the  most 
distant  way ;  so  far  indeed  is  any  such  infringement  froni 
hit  intention,  that  it  would  be  the  warmest  wish  of  his  heart, 
that  every  member  ^otdd  not  only  be  free  in  his  person 
(so  &r  as  is  necessary  to  the  execution  of  his  public  fiinc- 
tiotis),  bttt  be  equally  so  in  his  thoughts  knd  his  actions,  and 


*  An  instance  has  recently  occnrred,  where  a  party,  actually  in 
fdsmitpiticured  himself  to  be  efected,  and  thus  obtained  his  emanct- 
p9Si9n  9Xtfi  fntfure  protect!^;  with  diat  money  which  ought  to  faavd 
)>eeat|ipplied  in  satisfiEM^tion  of  the  demands  of  las  creditcxrs/ 
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and  his  ^uddon.  This  the  wmer,  upon  th^  best  founded 
-coilTktipn,  DOC  only  believes,  bat  knows  may  be  done  by^ 
i%id  adherence  to  the  s^nse  and  ^rit  of  die  Qoaliftcatiatt 
Acts,  as  they  now  stand--*6y  the  act  of  the  9th  of  Qumv 
Anne,  Chap.  5th,  it  is,  for  the  better  pres^rvin^the  fireedoai 
and  constitution  of  Parliament,  enacted,  .thaft  ^nopepsoft 
shall  b^  capable  to  sit  or  vote  ^s  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  any  county,  city,  borough,  or  cinque  poi% 
within  that  part  of  Great  Britain  called  England,  diedii. 
mkion  of  Wales^  and  town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  who 
shall  not  have  an  estate,  freehold  or  copyhold,  for  his^owA 
life,  or  for  some  greater  estate,  either  in  law  or  equity,  >io 
and  for  his  own  use  and  benefit,  of  or  in  lands,  tenemefits^ 
wd  hereditaments,  over  and  above  what  will  satisfy  and  cleat 
all  incumbrances  that  may  af£ect  the  same,  lying  or  beiag 
within  that  part  of  Great  Bri^m  called  England,  the  do» 
mimbn  of  Wales,  and  town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweedy  cftlit 
respective  annual  value  hereinafter  limited,  videlicet,  the 
annual  value  of  six  hundred  pounds,  above  rq)nie8» 
for  every  kfdght  of  a  shire;  and  the  annual  v|iW  of 
three  hundred  pounds,  above  reprises,  for  every  cimseni 
buiigess,  or  baron  of  the  cinque  ports;  and  that  if  aay 
person,  who  shall  be  elected  or  return^  to  serve  in  my 
parliament,  as  a  knight  of  a  shire,  or  as  a  citizen^  bufgess^ 
or  baron  of  the  cinque  ports,  shall  not,  at  the  time  of  suc^ 
election  and  return,  be  seized  of,  or  entitled  to  such  aff 
estate,  in  lands,,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  as  forsMK 
knight,  or  for  such  citizen,  burgess,  or  baron,  respectivefy^ 
16  herein-before  required  or  limited,  such  election  and  return 
shall  be  void.** 

In  order  the  better  to  ensure  the  observance  of  the  abomi 
statute,  another  act  passed  in  the  ?34  of  the  late  King^^b;;^ 
sa,  by  which,  aftar  reciting  the  former  act,  it  was  enacRd,^ 
that  •*  in  order  to  enforce  and  render  the  said  act  more  ef- 
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hetmif  evfty  paira»  wlio  shaU  be  di^cttd  a  wmmkmr  ^ 
tbe  House  of  Commons,  shall^  b^ore  he  presumes  to  vote 
iii;th^  House  of  Commons,  or  ^t  there  during  any  dd>ate 
m  the  said  House  of  Commons,  after  their  speai^er  is  chosea, 
pyoduce  and  deliver  in  to  the  clerk  of  the  said  House,  at  the 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  said  House,  and  whilst  the  House 
of  Commons  is  there  duly  ^tting,  with  their  speaker  in  the 
chair  of  the  said  House,  apaper  or  account  signed  by  every 
mdi  member,  containing  the  name  or  names  of  the  parish,, 
toviniship,  or  precinct,  or  of  the  several  parishes,  townships, 
0r .  pi^cincts,  and  also  of  the  county,  or  of  the  several 
cmi^eS)  in  which  the  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments, 
do.lie,  whereby,  he  makes  out  his  qualification,  declaring 
the  same  to  be  of  the  annual  value  of  six  hundred  poundte 
ibove  rq>rizes,  if  a  knight  of  a  shire ;  and  of  the  annua} 
valu^  of  three  hundred  pounds  above  reprizes,  if  a  citizen, 
biirgess,  or  baron  of  the  cinque  ports ;  and  shall  also,  at  die 
same  time,  take  and  subscribe  the  oath  therein  set  forth  to 
verify  the  feet." 

By  the  second  section  of  the  last-mentioned  act,  the  elec- 
dcm  of  persons  presuming  to  act  without  beinig  to  qualified, 
is  Glared  to  be  void.  Now  it  should  be  observed,  that 
the.  quantum  ol  this  qualification  was  fixed  in  times,  wh^ 
money,  by  its  proportional  scarcity,  was  in  fact  equal,  in 
real  value,  to  three  or  four  times  the  same  nominal  amotmt 
in  those  we  live  in ;  so  that  a  fair  demand  might  perhaps  be 
0iade  by  the  people  for  its  proportional  increase ;  but  as  that 
would  be  attended  with  various  difficulties,  as  to  the  pre- 
qse  ascertainment  of  the  now  proportional  equivalent,  the 
writer,  whose  sole  object  is  to  attain  much,  or  at  least  as 
much  as  he  thinks  at  all  necessary,  at  the  smallest  possible 
expense,  coi^ents  to  waive  that  consideration  altogether, 
and  content  himself  simply  with  the  spirit  of  the  law  as  it 
pow  9tand6 ;  the  evasion  of  which  is  notoriously,  and  every 
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dsff  prdetised  wkhout  the  smallest  notice  vrlMsier. 
Men^/without  a  single  foot  of  land  in  the  world,  with-i 
out  a  single  guinea  they  can  justly  claim*  as  their  own» 
borrow  qualifications  as  they  purclmse  seats  in  Farlku 
ment,  and  frequently  of  the  very  same  parties;  the 
fiimishing  a  qualification  being  made  a  specific  part  of 
thC'  contract  for  the  seat.  Now  to  do  away  this  evasioil 
altogether,  and  render  the  represaitative  at  least  as  iii^ 
dependent  as  he  professes  to  be,  and  ought  to  be;  the 
writer's  proposal  is,  that  every  qualification,  whether 
real,  or  borrowed,  shall  remain  liable  to  the  demands 
of  the  member's  creditors,  during  the  whole  period  of 
his  sitting  in  Parliament ;  instead  of  its  bemg  lent,  as  is 
frequentiy  the  case  at  present,  for  four  and  twenty 
hours,  for  the  mere  temporary  purpose  of  aiabUng 
the  member  to  take  his  seat,  and  to  be  then  returned 
to  the  red  owner: — ^in  other  words,  if  a  person  really 
choose  to  accommodate  a  member  with  a  qualification, 
let  him  do  it  at  the  peril  of  being  liable  to  that  mem^  ^ 
ber's  debtSi  In  order  to  avoid  all  possible  inconve- 
nience, rejecting  doubtful  or  disputed  demands,  the 
writer  proposes,  that  the  claims  of  creditors  should  liot 
attach,  or  become  a  lien  upon  the  qualification,  until  a 
judgment  shall  have  been  actually  recovered  at  law  for 
the  amoimt;  and  that  immediately  after  the  recording 
of  such  judgment,  the  member  should  have  three  months* 
time  given  him  to  furnish  an  additional,  or  new  quali- 
fication ;  so  that  he  should  at  all  times  possess  a  ckar 
umncumbered  qualification  to  the  stipulated  legal  amountj 
while  he  sits  in  Parliament;  and  in  default  thereof, 
that  his  seat  should  become,  ipso  facto,  and  irrevocably 
vacated.  By  this  simple  measure,  without  any  innovation 
on,  or  substantial  alteration  of,  the  existing  laws,  the 
NO.  XVIII.  Pam.  VOL.  IX.  2  D  3 
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€»d  aad  object  of  those  at  pr es^it  m  foice,  isr  d^fg^ 

fBUtog   die    qualificatioiis   of  represesntatnres   woidd    te 

preeemed;    and    every   ruined,   or    much   mcumbei«d^ 

iadividuaU   instead  of  seeking  refuge   horn   the    daim 

of  his  fur  <:;reditors  in  the  House  of  CoRuncMiSt  wo«k)i 

from  the  publicity  of  the  measure,  fly  £rom  it^  as  bom 

ff  plaguy  pestilence  and  famine^''   and  the  body  at  laxge 

thus  purified  become  at  once  the  most  respectable,  and 

the  most  respected  too,  of  any  that  fiistory  ha&  handed 

down  to  us  in  the  annals  of  the  vif)r\d.     Every  pky^ 

would  then   have  a  real    stake    in  the  polidcal  gam^ 

and  not  be  liable  to   be  driven,    by  personal    distress 

into  measures  injurious   to  his  country,  and  dishonour 

able   to  himself.     The   writer  is  well   aware„  that  ^ 

moderate  and  plsun  a  mode  of  reform,  as  is  here  pm» 

posed,  cannot   hit  the  tastes  of  all  alike.     The  Crom 

and  Anchor  reformers  will  probably^  oa  the  one  hand, 

jConsider  it  as   nothing;   a  mere  drop  in   the  ocean  cf 

corruption,   which    could    neither  purify  its   wat^^  ^ 

alter  the  course  of  its  current ;  whilst  the  men  of  .ruined 

and  desperate  fortvmes,  now  basking  in    the   si^nsiila^ 

of  representative  immunity,  would   proclaim  it  one  of 

.the  most  idsionaryji  impracticable,  and  inefficient  scbemei) 

/ever  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  public.  .  Vison- 

ary,  however,  and  inefficient  as  it  may  appear,  aothii^ 

can  be  nu>re   easy  than   its    execution ;     and   nothifig 

more   certain   and   salutary  than  its  effects.      Witfaoat 

-either   altering    or   infring^g  the  spirit  of  dnytaaauaf 

,law,  the    represwitative   body  would  thus    be    at  oooc 

l^ygttl  of  its  most  objectionable  and  destructive,  pacts; 

^   and  new  life  and  vigour,  in  consequence, .  be  restoied 

iQ  what  remains.      Every  individual,  occupying  a  asat 

In  ^  lower  House  of  Parliament,  would   then  be^  ia 

circumstances,  at  least,  of  some  iinlependenoe:   and  what- 
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efkaf  gerMes  of  conrupffaMi  imgbt  be  cHscomnMd  m  him, 
iSi&st  be  co-e^dsfenft  wkh  hb  nsttnrsd  fhoone  a^  €(mm» 
ttifibn ;  imd  ^dc  derived  from  th^  drcumstsmces  of  extern 
Hat  siluaticHi.  It  vttl  be  a^ed,  perhaps,  how,  m  siich 
times  as-  the  present,  \^hen  the  priced  of  every  articfi^ 
essential  not  only  to  the  comforts,  but  even  the  necesb 
rftfes  rf  fife,  have  experienced  sb  immoderate  and  dispn^ 
portioned  4  rise,  could  the  possession  of  a  clear  thre* 
htihdred,  or  six  hundred  pounds  a  year,  place  a  man 
bc^6nd  the  Heach  of  corrupt  ihfluence?  Thi  answer  i^ 
that,  though  it  might  not  do  so  wholly  (which  probably 
*rfght  be  the  (Case,)  yet  would  it  be  well  Worth  the  expew 
xfM^nt;  for  suceiy  one  possesnng  either  of  those  incomie^ 
or  Ae  moiety,  or  even  the  quarter  of  them,  ^  above  re^ 
)«^ife^^,'' would  staiid  upon  much  more  respectable  ground 
tlliA  ^an&ther,  who  does  not  poss^  any  income  at  aH, 
and  is  induced^  ty  that  very  tircmmtance^  to  seek  an 
^um  in  Paf tiari^m  from  the  just  demands  of  his  cte^ 
tfldrs.  iThe  former  may  prove,  it  is  true,  a  very  disbo* 
^lifable  ^d  unworthy  member  of  society ;  but  the  latter, 
tM6st  necessarily,  is  such  before  he  would  aspire  to  a 
6eat  hi  Parliament,  on  the  grounds,  iand  for  the  purpo^, 
statiddj  and  s^uld  any  spark  of  honour  lurk  latent  la 
^  fi^ame,  is  fiable  to  bare  it  ^extinguished'  by  the  Very 
ib*st  drop  from  the  phial  of  temptation  that  is  poured 
u))bn  It.  How^  many  ihdividuals  do  we  not  kHow  unde^ 
^  degrading  predicament  ?  How  hiany  d%ui^ed  undet 
Ai^  cloaks  of  patriot!^  and  pretended  zeal  for  the 
%hm  c^  the  people,  who  are  themselves  the  giieatest 
ttit^t^  to  those  rights,  by  an  equal  d&regard  of  their 
j&^n  honour^  amd  the  claims  of  those  who  have  just 
d^manis  on  them  ?  How  many,  on  the  other  hand^ 
btaMni  the  '  TcgM  active  and  mischfevous  croumes  of 
^AHmilkA  iftflustice,  fnmi  the  ^aiM  dcgvading  and  dii» 
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honourable   mofives?   Were   men,  before  they  courted 
^eats  in  Parliament,  ;to  place  themselves  in  a  clear  and  inde- 
pendent situation,  and  be  enabled  to  enter  that  respect- 
able assembly  with  erect  coimtenandes,  and  say,   **  We 
^laim  our  seats   here   as   chosen  representatives  of  Ae 
people,  to  defend  their  rights,   and  maintain  our  own } 
h©re  are  our  titles  to  that  property,  which  constltiKes  our 
legal  qualifications — ^assail  them  who  may,  we  stand   at 
all  times  on  our  defence,   perfecdy  conscious  that  pur 
failure  involves  the  forfeiture  of  that  situation,  which  we 
haver  been,  most  ambitious   of   obtainirig,"  — How   truly 
respectable,  would  an  assembly    of  such   representatives 
render  themselves,  not  merely  in  the  eyes  of  their  con- 
stituents, but  of  the  world  at  large;   and,  what  is  more 
than  all  the  rest,  in  their  own?  Instead  of  bang  pointed 
at,  as  is  now  too  frequently  the  csise,    with   the   finger 
of  scorn,  as  substantially  aliens  from  that   community 
whose  rights   they  are  bound  to   protect;    as  fugitives 
from  law  and  justice,  under  the  shadow  of  privilege,  and 
sheltering  themselves  under  the  meanest  evaaons,  for  the 
basest  and  most  criminal  of  purposes,  they  would  then 
b^ome  the  true  and .  fair   representatives  of  the   people 
who  elected  them,  with  no   other  bias   to  betray  their 
trust,  than  what  might  be  referred  to  the  failings  of  our 
cpmmon  nature,    to   the   total  eradication  of  which   no 
human  institutions  can  apply.      Thus   by  a  simple   ad- 
herence to   the  sprit  of  the  eaistmg  Imvs^  which   had 
their  origin  both  in  reason  and   expediency,  and  wej^ 
never  yet  evaded    even  •  in    letter,    without  the  virtual 
breach  of  a  solemn  oathy  would   the    supposed  defects 
in  the  repre^titative  body  be  at  once  remedied,  so  fer 
as  the   constitution    permits,    without  a   dereliction  of 
rights,  or  principles,  on  the:  one  hand;   or  a  forcible 
iiwrasion  of  them,,  on  the  other.      The .  reprefceittaiive 
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would  thus  be  rendered  respectable ;  and  the  constituent 
content,  at  least  to  all  reasonable  purposes,  and  to  the 
full  satisfaction  of  every  reasonable  mind:  for  he  who 
expects  that  any  plan  could  be  formed,  or  hint  suggested, 
that  should  equally  meet  the  objects  and  wishes  of  all 
parties,  would  be  just  as  weak  as  the  countryn^ui  of 
iEsop,  who  attempted  to  adjust  the  management  of  his 
beast,  conformably  to  the  advice  of  every  passenger; 
and  with  as  rational  a  hope,  as  to  the  ultimate  result,  as 
die  other  of  Horace,  who 

«  Rusticus  d^pectat  dam  defluat  amnis^  at  ille 
'*  Labitur,  et  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  xvum." 
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NATIONAL  DEBT, 


^c.  4^. 


^HE  term  National  Debt  is  much  used  and  mudi  abused.  By 
those,  %Ko^ish  to  i|ggravate  th^  difficulties  of  dre  country,  it 
means  the  amount  of  die  sums  in  the  public  funds,  whether  in 
the  names  of  the  commissioners  for  redeeming  annuities,  or  of 
other  individuals.  This  makes  a  very  great  figure  on  paper  ^  and. 
when  the  term  pounds  is  annex^  to  it,  many  are  led  to  believe, 
that  the  nation  owes  as  many  pounds  sterling  as  are  expressed  by 
this  figure.  The  exaggerators  however  are  obliged  to  reduce  this 
sum,  from  the  evident  absurdity  of  confounding  together  the 
different  stocks,  under  the  denomination  of  three,  four  and  five 
per  cents.  Too  many  of  them  still  confound  the  quantity 
redeemed  with  what  is  not  redeemed-;  and  they  a'flFect  to  say, 
that  the  redemption  of  the  annuities  Is  of  no  consequence  to  the 
public. 

Goveroi^eaf?  'itsdt£  has  kl  isdme^'meature.  asisisted  the  delusion, 
which  prevails  on  this  subject  v-  for  even  the  term  Commissioners 
.  for  the  Redemption  of  the  National  Debtj  implies,  that  the  na^m 
IS  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  the  nominal  sum,  which  goes  under 
that  name.  They  are  in  fact  ffifiUXU^^^^^^^^  for  the  purchase  of 
annuities  granted  by  the  nation  to  certain  individuals  or  their 
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^pepresetitaybms.  This  diadncdon  is  of  more  importance  than 
persons  are  at  first  ;^t  to  imagine. 

What  then  are  we  to  luiderstand  by  th^  term  Natiom^l  Debt  ? 
Certainly  not  the  nominal  sums,  which  go  by  that  nanie  in  the 
stocks;  for  a  debt  means  something  specific,  which  neither 
debtor  nor  creditor  can  alter  at  his  pleasure.  But  in  this  case  the 
debtor  can  never  be  called  upon  for  the  nominal  sums  in  the 
stocks,  though,  by  the  condition  of  his  agreement  with  the  credi- 
tor, he  may,  when  he  pleases^  oblige  the  creditor  to  take  these 
sums  in  lieu  of  the  aniiuity  for  which  they  are  made  answer- 
able. 

The  fact  respecting  the  National  Debt  is  simply  this :  every 
stockholder  is  an  annuitant  on  the  nation ;  which  is  under  an 
obligation  to  pay  these  annuities,  in  consequence  of  a  contract 
solemnly  entered  into  to  this  purpose.  These  atinuities  are 
redeemable  at  the  will  of  the  nation,  on  the  payment  of  a  certain 
sum  specified  in  the  contract ;  but  it  is  under  no  obligation  ever 
to  pay  this  sum.  As  long  as  it  pays  the  annuity,  it  performs  its 
part  of  the  contract:  the  moment  it  should  cease  to  pay  the 
annuity,  unless  it  is  incapable  of  doing  so,  it  would  become  dis- 
honoured ;  it  would  break  its  contract ;  it  would  act  an  infamous 
part ;  violate  the  laws  between  man  and  man ;  and  sanction 
fraud,  deceit,  dbhonesty. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  funds  of  the  nation,  by  a  wise 
measure  suggested  by  Mr.  Fox,  has  been,  and  is  at  present, 
appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  these  annuities ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, a  great  portion  of  them  has  been  destroyed.  This  wise 
measure  of  Mr.  Fox  will  also  prevent  too  great  an  accumulation 
of  them :  for  every  annuity  necessarily  becomes  extinct  within 
forty  years  from  the  grant  of  it,  and  thus  each  generation  bears 
the  burden  of  its  own  follies.  The  value  of  these  annuities  varies 
every  day  Jn  the  market,  and  the  nation  purchases  them  at  th« 
market  price ;  sometimes  for  the  money  it  originally  receivedi 
sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less. »-  Many  have  been  purchasefd 
by  the  nation  at  thirty  and  forty  per  cent,  less  than  the  original 
sum  lent  to  it.  The  nature  of  these  transactions  might  be,  mixi 
fiendficially.  tj^an  at  present,  made  known  to  the  public;  and! 
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«ho«U  ftcwmtomA  m  aecocmrof  tfknn  to  bo  instfileA  ja^^mf 
i^urday's  Gazette  in  the  foUowtog  mnoetf :    -     . 

Accoitrit  of  the  Annuities  payaUe  hy  ike  Nation  according    to 
d^ent  Stocks. 

Annuities  payable  by  the  nation  on  Saturday,  00,000,000    0    0  . 
Purchased  by  the  commissioners  since  Saturday,     00,000    6  .  0 


Annuities  now  payable  by  the  nation  00,000,000    ()    6  * 

.  Aipcu$t09ied  thii3  to  see  its  situation  in  its  true  coloucs^  the 
^tiuQ  will  no  loB^r  b^  subjiect  to  the  alarms  occasioned  hj  ^ 
tetVi^iA  of  a  di^bt>  whose  magnjiiude.  surpasses  the  faculties  o£  xmni 
to  contemplate.  Their  minds  arie  lost  in  the  idea  of  several 
lu^ldJ^ds^  or  it  may  be  a  thousand  of  millions,  it  matteiis  t^ 
yfAA^hf :  for,  whep  we  have  gone  beyoad  the  rate  of  usual  c;»lcub- 
tionSfr  ^  sum  seems  as  ccinfused,.  ^  to  the  9avag.e  ^n  ordii^ 
lW|^nber»  which  he  representa  hy  the  hairsL  on  his  headk.  When 
yin  speak  of  the  annuities  at  so  many  naillions  a  yearj  and  ikw 
fuiUiom  are  decreased  at  the  rate  of  between  ten  and  twpnty  thou* 
laod  pounds  a  week,  the  subject  will  be  viewed  w^tbout  ^niax^ 
,  ment.  The  heap  is  weekly  diminishing,  and  the  progress  of  tbiC 
d4imn\ition  may  be.  cakulated* 

But  it  is  8aid|  the  nati&n  is  unable  to  pay  even  the  annuitto* 
Xh^  I  firmly  deny»  We  have  seen  the  exertions  it  could  n^ahe 
inttietin^  of  vicar,  ita  energies  in  time  9f  peace  remain  untne^* 
W^  ];OQk  ta  the  expenditure^  but  do  not  sufficiently  cotisider,  the 
l^espufces ,  of  the  country.  CEconomy  on  the  one  hai^di  and 
jprudenceron  the  other*  will  achieve  wonders*  .    < 

I.  ^w  a  gentleman,  who  succeeded  to  a  paternal  estate  In  the 
smt  of  England,,  whose  rent  roll  upon  paper  was  very  large,,  but 
npiiose  income  was  far  too  small  to  live  in  the  noble  niansion  ,of  hit 
pH^stors..  The  greater  part  of  his  property  was  let  out  on  leases 
^  Uv^s.  On  coniing  of  age,  he  looked  into  the  state  o£J)i& 
^fjB^yUxJm  mansjont  ^nd  confined  hunself  to  a  porfioii  only  .of 
^ii  aimual  tucomre  \,  deyotin^  the  remainder  to  ^e  purchase  ,(^,  h^ 
leasest  wlren  this  could  be  done  advantageously^  and  determining 
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«>t  to  seoew^a  kas^  By  slow  decrees  )m  tbvte^4i  kaKs^  Imn 
came  two  lives,  his  two-life  one  U&y  and  of  bis  one-Ufs  laanri 
imanjr  :^11  in.  His  little  accumulatioas  became  a  conside^abk 
siuot  whicb  was  advaataj^usly  laid  out  in  the  pnrcbase  of  leases ; 
and  he  is  now  restored  to  the  residence  of  bis  anoestors^  with  » 
qpjrit  to  refuse  a  seat  in  parliament,  unless  sent  to  it  by  tbt  nn- 
bought  votes  of  the  constituents. 

This  nation  is  not  so  reduced.  It  is  m  the  situation  of  a  gentle- 
man with  a  perpetual  money  rent  on  his  estate,  which  he  can 
either  diminish  or  continue  as  he  pleases  \  and  our  annuiti^  dp 
pu>t  be^a^gt^at  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  If  we  talk 
of  the  millions  upon  oulUons'  we  owe:  I  answer,  look  at  iim 
niilSons  upon  millions  of  acres,  which  are  in  your  possessior^  and 
iQemaia  uncultivated.  Cast  your  eye^  on  the  Canadas,  Newfound* 
laiuU  Trinidady  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Tou  have  die  e^ 
ample  of  America  before  you,  where  the  United  States  SjsU  •  oSf 
land  eiKery  year,  thus  6Uing  their  treasury,  and  increasing  their  po^ 
pulation,  tbeir  strengdi,  and  their  resources. ' 

We  dp  not  understand  colonization*  The  Romans,  whe&  they 
took  possession  of  this  country,  pierced  it  with  roads,  and  itt  % 
short  time  the  desert  was  turned  into  fenile  fields^  and  viUas'  and 
temples  arose  in  every  direction.  Had  they  been  in  possession^  ef 
Newfoundland^  they  would  not  have  been  content  with  a  few  mir 
jM»able  huts- by  the  seaside,  but  long  before  this  time  would  •  haft 
had  a  road  from  St.  John's  and  Bonavista  to  the  noFlh««ast  side  of 
the  Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence*  Thi?  supernumeraries  in  our  streets 
are  as  capable  as  the  Roman  legions  to  perform  th^se  labours  i 
and  industrious  ci^tivators  would  expatriate  themselves  to  become 
possessors  of  estates.  Thus  the  revenues  of  tbe^  nation  would  b^ 
increased,  and  the  English  name  gain  daily  accessions  to  ^ 
strength. 

The  generous  feelings  of  this  country  might,  if  attended  to,  be 
•f  great  service  to  us.  We  honor  widt  the  name  of  patriottem 
many  actions,  which,  when  brought  to  the  test  of  reason,  are  of 
rery  doubtful  authority.  The  sacrifice  of  a  portion  of  our  pro>- 
perty  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  country  may  not  be  classed  by 
the  poets  among  the  acts^  of  heroes,  yet  It  has  one  advantage  over 
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them,  that  more  can  participate  in  it,  and  a  good  is  done  without 
the  mixture  of  evil.  There  is  no  bloodshed,  no  violence.  The 
individual,  who  makes  the  sacrifice,  feels  a  satisfaction  in  his 
contribution  to  the  national  welfare.  The  ease  with  which  these 
sacrifices  may  be  performed  is  another  argument  in  their  fiavouf, 
and  for  this  reason  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  presenting  the  fol- 
lowing plan  to  the  public. 

Let  the  commissioners  for  the  purchase  of  the  national  annuities 
be  empowered  to  place  to  their  account  all  stock  transferred  to 
them  by  individuals,  and  to  employ  the  annuities  derived  from  it 
in  the  purchase  of  stock,  keeping  however  a  separate  account  of  aH 
the  purchase  thus  made.  The  Bank  will  doubtless  make  this  easy 
to  all  parties,  so  that  no  expense  shall  be  incurred  by  the  transfers, 
it  being  necessary  only,  that  the  holder  of  stock  should  notify,  in 
any  manner  the  Bank  pleases,  his  intention  of  transferring  stock; 
and  the  commissioners  might,  by  a  printed  form  with  their  signa* 
tures  annexed,  signify  their  acceptance  of  the  stock  transferred. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  facility  is  oiFered  to  the  stockhdderj 
the  landholder  should  also  be  entitled  to  an  equal  portion  of  our 
regard  j  and,  in  the  usual  way,  books  should  be  opened  at  'Ae 
Bank  and  bankers,  in  town  and  country,  for  his  subscriptions.  Not 
should  the  mites  of  persons,  equally  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
their  country,  but  not  in  equal  afiluence,  be  neglected :  and  in 
every  parish  I  would  have  a  book  opened,  and  the  name  inscribed 
of  every  person,  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  his  subscriptioik 
The  sums  thus  raised  would,  I  flatter  myself,  be  much  greatset 
than  what  the  scorners  at  this  proposition  have  any  idea  of  r  thou]g& 
the  country  bears  testimony,  in  the  number  of  places  of  pu)^ 
worship  erected  within  these  few  years,  to  what  may  be  achieved 
by  penny  subscriptions.  *  ^ 


. »  The  great  number  of  churches  erected  within  the  last  thirty  yeftr3|  a«l 
supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions^  cannpt  &U  of  producing,  and  in.oo 
great  length  of  time,  important  results^^results,  perhaps,  not  altogether 
unconnected  with  the  subject  of  these  pages :    '  . 
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lit  ererjr  Saturday's  Gazette  the  progress  of  diese  sub^ptions 
might  be  noticed,  in  the  following  manner  :-^ 

£•  s,  d» 

Annuities  redeemed  by  the  transfer  of  stock  .    .    .    00,000  0  0- 
Annuities  redeemed  by  the  purchase  of  stock  from 

cash  subscriptions       00,000  0  0 

There  is  a  circumstance  belonging  to  these  annuities  to  whicK 
sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid.  They  are  all  personal  pro- 
perty, and  as  such  are  subjected  to  the  legacy  tax ;  an  odious  tzi 
most  assuredly,  for  an  unjust  distinction  is  made  between  personal 
and  real  property,  the  former  only  being  subjected  to,  and  the 
latter  screened  from  it :  whereas,  if  any  distinction  is  to  be  made,  it 
ought  to  be  in  favor  of  the  former,  not  of  the  latter.  The  propri- 
ety of  this  distinction  does  not  however  fall  so  much  within  my 
present  view  of  this  subject :  but  surely,  if,  at  the  death  of  every 
proprietor  of  stock,  a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  a  portion  of 
annuities  left  by  him  is  transferred  to  government,  it  is  but  reason^* 
able,  that  this  should  be  made  useful  toward  the  diminution  of  the 
annuities  payable  by  the  nation.  I  should  therefore  suggest,  that 
all  property,  derived  from  the  funds  by  means  of  the  legacy  tax, 
should  be  transferred  to  the  commissioners,  and  its  amount  be 
notified  in  the  Gazette  in  the  same  manner  as  the  subscriptions  t 
and,  if  landed  property  should  be  made  subject  to  the  legacy  tax, 
the  amount  of  it  might  be  employed  in  the  same  manner. 

Thus  means  are  provided  for  an  accelerated  extinction  of  the 
national  annuities  ;  and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  scheme^ 
every  man  of  sense  and  honor  will  esteem  it  preferable  to  the  crude 
ideas  floating  in  men's  minds,  and  too  often  escaping  in  conversation 
in  companies,  which  ought  to  be  better  informed  on  the  extinction! 
as  they  call  it,  of  the  national  debt  by  a  sponge.  Disgraceful,  ideas  I 
Whatever  may  be  the  other  distinctions  among  men,  there  is  one  ' 
fixed  in  nature.  Men  are  to  be  divided  into  two  classes,  die  honest 
and  the  dishonest :  '  and  whoever  does  not  pay  his  debts,  whatever 


'  Much  of  the  dbhonesty  too  unhappily  prevalent  in  this  nation  is  to  be 
attributed,  perhaps,  to  an  improper  distinction  made  between  the  members  of 
the  legislature  and  the  rest  of  their  coimtrymen.  Whether  the  pre^t  prac- 
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is  yi$  mdc  in  9odttft  Kt  tr«e  ^act  H  m  the  feiitr  ^wm^  wim 
he  can  prove,  that  he  4td  net  tommct  lis  itebts  di^rJ^ceftdlf ,  Mil 
from  mtsfottune  only  is  unable  to  pay  them.  If  our  nat'ton  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  latter  class,  kt  it  not  be  by  our  soih^es ;  for  an 
upright  mind  would  rather  sink  into  abject  poverty  than  be  lord  of 
the  greatest  estate,  if  the  possession  of  it  had  been  sanctioned  by  a 
vote  to  defraud  the  national  creditor  of  his  dues. 

The  landowners,  who  flatter  themselves  by  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  to  them  by  such  a  mode  of  disgracing  the  nation,  are  much 
deceived  :  and  little  do  they  think  of  the  miseries  they  would  entail 
upon  their  fellow  subjects.  Besides,  how  many  of  them  are  em- 
pfeyed,  laudably  most  assuredly,  in  a  moral  view,  whatever  may  be 
otherwise  thought  of  their  prudence,  in  the  encouragement  of  saving 
banks,  by  which  the  property  of  the  poor  is  continually  invested 
ik  the  purchase  of  national  annuities  !  What  answer  could  be  given 
IQ  the  poor  man  for  the  depreciation  of  his  fund,  if  it  arose  frort 
an  act  of  national  dishonor?  I  allow,  that,  if  the  nation  shouU 
cease  to  pay  its  annuities,  the  landowners  would  be  almost  the  only 
gaioers:  but  why  should  their  gains  arise  from  die  losses  of  thou^. 
sands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  their  fellow  -subjects  ? 

The  annual  sum  now  employed  by  the  commissioners  has  become 
90  considerikble,  that  many  are  the  speculations  on  the  future  use 
to  be  made  of  it.  Some  would  sink  it  entirely  by  the  abolition  of 
taxes  to  its  full  amount  5  oth^s  would  sink  it  only  to  a  certaki 

ttce  oTirwstkg  debters,  so  contrary  to  the  good  <^d  la#s  i-espectidg  them,  is 
•uitBfale  to  our  character  as  a  f^e«  pcopk,  is  a  t|u^tion  I  sbaU  not  h^e  enm 
ut>0fis  b«ta««uredJy  the  higher  classes  are  not  entitled  toanjr  excn^oi^n, 
On  the  contrary,  a  breach  of  the  law  of  honesty  should  be  visited  on  them 
with  peculiar  severity ;  for  the  higher  the  rank  in  society  the  more  is  to  U 
^xpecled  from  th6m;  and  the  distinction  made  in  th^ir  favor  ha^  a  C^ndeoty 
to  encourage  in  therti  a  disregard  to  honesty.  I Adt9e4,  hd  one  *an  be  tmich 
eottversam  with  the  higher  classes^  vho  diiesabt  liffike  with  what  levity,  in 
•CMVMT  off  the ir  eircUft,  a  regard  k>  this  virtue  is  ueaud.  It  would  he  better 
that  evf  ly  memVer  of  the  legislature,  who  has  contracted  debts^  sbouW  lose 
all  the  privileges  of  his  seat,  after  a  sufficient  notification  to  the  speakers  df 
each  bouse,  till  his  debts  are  paid.  Such  a  law  would  have  preserved  manj 
families  from  great  difficulties;  and  an  attention  to  morality  in  the  highest 
tonnot  fell  6t  disseminating  good  principles  among  the  lowest  th\iiei.  With- 
out hojjesty  ther*  is  m  honor. 
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ppstd  re^iusite  to  relieve  the  ftadoo  from  kt  prtlnit  ctifficuktes^ 
But  before  %nj  thing  ia  done  with  this  moiief »  it  n  neoeiaary  to 
Gooiider  whence  it  is  derived,  and  bow  ftr  mif  part  of  it  may  b» 
direrted  from  its  {NreseRt  puifioee* 

Bj  the  wise  measure  suggested  by  Mr.  Foa  a  sum  has  been  9^ 
propriated  for  the  purchase  of  the  aaauities  granted  on  all  kxms  fac 
some  fears  past,  This  ontered  mto  the  contract  made  with  tbo 
g9f erameut  and  the  letidersi  and  consequently  aU  that  montyt  wfaidi 
has  accumulate  from  the  sums  appvopriated  to  the  purchaat  oC 
these  aanwtiesi  is  under  the  guardia^lup  of  the  national  faidbt,  and 
cannot  be  diverted  to  any  other  pui^pose*  Bat  before  that  ti«e^ 
certain  grants  had  been  made  by  pariiament  for  the  purchase  of  all* 
nuities  %  and,  as  it  was  a  voluntary  act  of  the  govermnient  to  pur* 
^se  annukies,  which  it  was  under  no  obligation  to  do^  all  the 
income  now  derived  from  these  sums  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  mi* 
tjion'sowttt  .  It  may  either  abolish  taxes  to  that  amount,  and  thm 
discontinue  so  far  the  purchase  of  anwltties,  or  k  may  api^  that 
sum  to  any  purpose  which  it  thinks  propeif.  This  mosey  is  strictly 
the  nation^s ;  the  annuitants  have  no  claim  whatsoever  upon  kt 
The  amount  of  it  is,  I  presume,  ooii«4embie  i  hmt  wfaatiever  it  ii, 
it  should  be  subtracted  from  the  sum,  in  which  the  annuitants  and 
the  nation  have  a  joint  int^e^ti  and  thus  the  rightl  of  the  res|iec* 
^ive  parties  wiM  be  preserved. 

Alarming  accounts  have  been  spread  of  our  situatimi^  aud  it 
has  been  confidently  asserted,  and  said  to  be  arithmeticaUy  proved^ 
that. we  are  ruined  without  hope  of  redenqttion.  This  im  a  pltai^ 
i)^  themie  to  an  English  ear.  Eternal  dammtioA  it  a  favonriit 
topic  in  many  of  our  pulpks,  and  national  bankruptcy  the  coiteN> 
latipn  hdld  out  to  us  by  our  great  financiers.  I  can  easily  com 
ceive,  diat  tji^re  iia  a  conriderable  difficulty  In  die  imnagemeot  of 
pur  finances  at  present;  but  with  nattooal  as  with  prsvair  affims^ 
the  best  way  is  to  look  the  evil  in  the  face.  Many  a  many  on  tbt 
brink  of  xwxf  has,  by  the  pvudent  iBicflr£ereDoe  t>£  Ihs  friends^ 
who  probfid  die  Wound  td  its  depdii,  been  rescued  Iran  disgracri 
and)  notwithstanding  aH  bur  croakers^  I  trust  that  the  same  may 

'^  be  done  feroui  oo^utry.  ..... 

Tba  fir«t  sufftiou  ii^ whether  thedsfiotcxa  be  madiruphj 
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eur  preaeat  resources  without  additional  taxes  ?  At.  any  rat^  it 
should  be  clearly  stated  \  and,  if  the  interest  of  its  amount  falls 
short  of  the  annuities  purchased  by  the  nation  on  its  own  account^- 
we  have  the  means  at  once  of  covering  it.  This  may  be  done 
cither  by  a  loan  to  the  amount  of  the  deficit,  to  be  repaid  in  the 
usual  mode  of  annuities,  or  by  the  issue  of  exchequer  bills,  or  hj 
a  mixture  of  both.  Let  us  take  the  deficit  at  thirty  millions,  and 
calculate  the  loan  at  five  per  cent.  Consequently  the  sum  to  be' 
apptopriated  to  the  payment  of  the  annuities,  purchased  by  the 
lender,  would  be  fifteen  hundred  thousand  a  year.  This  sum,  I 
apprehend,  is  within  that,  which  the  nation  has  in  the  commis-* 
sioners*  hands,  with  the  right  to  appropriate  to  any  purpose  it 
pleases.  Consequently  there  is  no  difficulty  in  providing  for  thb 
deficit  by  a  loan,  requiring  no  new  taxes  in  its  behalf. 

If  it  is  done  wholly  or  in  part  by  exchequer  bills,  die  question 
is,  whether  they  would  bear  a  premium  in  the  market,  and  as 
long  as  they  do  so  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  nation 
to  pursue  this  mode.  If  these  exchequer  bills  were  also  made 
as  low  as  fifty  pounds,  it  is  probable  that  they  would  be  more 
frequently  seen,  and  fill  up  advantageously  the  gapi  which  has, 
from  melancholy  circumstances,  been  made  in  our  circulating 
medium. 

At  any  rate  it  is  advisable  for  the  nation  to  look  its  difficulties 
boldly  in  the  face,  and  to  meet  them  with  justifiable  expedients* 
I  have  mentioned  some  at  which  no  objection  can  be  raised  on 
the  ground  of  justice,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  their  produce* 
But,  if  so  tardy  a  diminution  may  not  be  thought  satisfactory, 
there  is  a  variety  of  other  sources,  to  which  recourse  may  be 
had :  and,  if  a  land  tax  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound  were  applied 
to  this  purpose,  and  taxes  taken  off  equal  to  the  amount  of 
annuities  purchased  by  it,  the  landowner  would  not  suffer  the 
injury,  which  he  might  conceive  would  arrive  to  his  income  from 
such  a  measure. 

There  is  a  circumstance  attending  these  annuities,  which  must 
not  be  omitted.  The  greater  part  of  the  annuitants  live  among 
us.  Their  annuities  are  employed  in  the  purchase  of  our  manu- 
factures, and  of  articles  from  which  the  nation  derives,  in  form 
of  tax«,  a  very  great  profit.    Of  the  millions  a  year,  that  arc  paid 
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to  the  aiinuitauitS}  no  small  portion  finds  its  way  back  to  the 
exchequer :  for  every  glass  of  wine  drunk  by  the  aniluitant,  every 
pair  iii  shoes  he  puts  on,  restores  back  to  the  tiation  a  portion  of 
the  annuity.  Men  talk  idly,  when  they  speak  of  these  annuities 
as  a  dead  loss  to  the  country  :  for  the  widow  and  the  orphan  here 
find  a  refuge,  and  many  extensive  charities  are  supported  by 
them. 

The  philosopher  and  the  mathematician  have  been  equally 
baffled  in  their  speculations,  on  what  is  called  the  National  Debt. 
Wc  have  outlived  the  prognostications  of  ruin  divulged  by  the 
former :  and  the  latter  has  learned,  that  more  goes  to  the  under-^ 
standing  of  the  question  than  mere  abstract  calculation.  Nothing 
can  at  first  sight  seem  more  absurd  than  to  borrow  a  loan  of 
many  millions,  at  the  same  time  that  nearly  half  that  sum  is 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  annuities.  Here  comes  in  the 
mathematician,  and  gravely  calculates  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
nation  by  this  irrational  expedient.  We  will  allow  to  the  mathe- 
matician the  truth  of  his  calculations,  with  the  reservation  of  a 
small  particle,  very  useful  on  these  occasions :  this  is  the  particle 
if.  If  the  rate  of  interest  continued  as  you  say,  and  a  decreased 
loan  had  been  purchased  by  annuities,  and  the  remainder  supplied 
by  the  sinking-fund,  then  your  calculation  is  Just.  But  if,  with- 
out the  continued  influx  of  money  into  the  market,  its  interest 
would  rapidly  increase,  then  the  advantage  to  the  nation  in  making 
its  loaiis  in  the  usual  manner  is  so  great,  that  it  can  afford  the  loss, 
which  you  justly  calculate  upon  your  mode. 

Mathematical  calculations  are  very  usefully  applied  in  philo- 
sophy,  politics,  and  in  the  common  affairs  in  life  ;  but  when  the 
question  is  mixed,  something  more  than  mathematical  accuracy 
is  required.  It  may  be  proved  to  an  individual,  that,  in  selling  a 
reversion  for  a  thousand  pounds,  he  has  lost  five  hundred  ;  but  if, 
by  ineans  of  that  thousand  pounds^  he  was  enabled  to  purchase  a 
living  in  the  church,  raise  himself  a  post  higher  in  the  army,  or 
ett^Ush  himself  in  a  profitable  line  of  business,  he  will  tell  you, 
thai  the. gain  on  the  money  received  will  far  more  than  compen- 
sate for  the  loss  on  his  reversion. 

The  supposed  loss  to  the  nation  on  its  mode  of  purchasing 
aoinuides  has  been  miade  the  subject  of  abstract  calculation  \   and 
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k«  amojmt  ^Xfm  ttbpiset  vho  «re  sot  acquatated  isrkh  thedt 
subjects.  I  4m  by  no  me^ns  inclined  ta  give  cmdit  to  vaj  of  dM 
^^Ici^ion^  that  I  have  seen.  The  question  vequires  a  very 
^iffsrent  mode  of  treatment  \  and,  I  hope,  the  nation  will  not  fef 
a  long  time  be  under  the  necessity  of  examining  it  more  attett* 
tively.  Should  it  unfortunately  be  compelled  to  make  new  loasa 
for  the  purpose  of  a  future  war,  the  experience  of  the  past  mXL 
guide  its  transactions.  For  the  present,  it  is  of  no  small  import- 
ajocci  that  so  considerable  a  8um»  whether  wisely  car  unwitdf 
obtah^d,  can  be  annually  empkyed  in  the  purchase  of  tts^oi^ 
nuitie«. 

The  present  situation  of  the  falsely  called  National  Debt  requupct 

|ja  investigation  into  the  propriety  of   a  measure,  which   was 

adopted  some  years  ago  without  consideration  of  what  is  doe  to 

national  honc^ur,  the   noblest  property  belonging  to  a  co«fitry« 

We  must  look,  therefore,  to  the  contract  ortginaUy  made  on 

granting  these  annuities :  and  this  is  specific,  not  to  be  set  askte 

by  any  species  of  legal  or  poUtical  sophistry.     The  .govemma^t 

formerly  was  ^eatly  embarrassed  in  its  loans  \  but  the  minister 

was  informed,  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  naoney^ 

provided  the  creditor  had  a  full  assurance^  that  the  annuity  wovtd 

be  paid  without  any  deduction  whaMoever.    On  this  account  a 

clause  was  introduced  into  the  act  of  parMament^  in  the  third  yaaa 

of  George  the  Firsts  by  which  these  annuities  were   grantw^ 

purporting,  that  they  should  be  <<  free  from  all  taxes,  chaiyes^ 

and  impositions  whatsoever,"  and  the  said  annuities  <<  are  aai 

shall,  by  vh'tue  of  this  act,  be  froe  and  clear,  and  freed  and  dis? 

charged  of,  apd  from  all  taxes,  charges,  and  public  impo^^qua 

whatsoever,  charged  or  to  be  charged  thereupon,  and  shall  Mi 

be  liable  tp  any  foreign  attachment  ^   any  law,  custom,  or  VMf^ 

to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."    In  another  place,  cap.  ix.  tii^ 

words  run,  ^<  shall  be  at  all  times  hereafter  freed  and  exempt  flM 

all  taxes,  charges,  and  public  impositions  whalsoevar,  charge^l  ot 

to  be  chatged  thereupon,  by  authority  of  parliament  or  othm  isiisy 

any  law  or  statute  made  or  ^  d#  iwcJe  /o  M0  comtrmy  notiirish 

standing."  > 

*  In  tl^  tweQty**tbiKd  year  of  the.  r^n  of  Geovge  ^  Second, 

the  a^t  for  reusing  money  upon  aonoitsea  dschrta,  diat  • «  tilt 
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pcHRshase^  of  then^,  tfteir  cxecutdrs,  saccessors,  adrfiitilstratots,  ahi 
6,  rfiall  have  good  and  sure  estates  and  interests  thei^in  fofr 

r,  mibject  oaly  lo  the  proviso  and  condition  of  redemption  iii 
act  a(berwa)rda  ccmtsdned^  and  concerning  the  same ;  and  that 
ril'the  laid  annuities  to  be  purchased  in  this  act,  and  the  principal 
l&oney  paid  for  tiwr  same,  and  every  of  them,  during  the  C<mtil)u- 
Mc^  hereof)  shall  be  free  ftom  all  taxes,  charges,  and  impositiOfll 
itfafiitBOever." 

■  Upon  the  faidi  of  this  Assurance  loans  were  maxie  for  toany 
yeix%^  tfll  a  rash  ami  intetnpferate  minister^  equally  forgetful  of 
Ac  honour  of  the  faation>  the  privileges  of  the  crown*  and  thft 
kimNnt  of  the  subject^  deluged  the  country  with  a  coinage  of 
pkfet  money,  without  a  basis  in  landed  or  other  securities,  and 
tfotatdd  this  act  of  parliament  by  diminishing  these  annuities 
mAkt  die  name  of  a  tat  on  income  or  property.  These  annuities 
ii«  dierefors  now  to  be  considered  under  two  heads  $  first  those 
«%ii^  were  granted  before,  secondly  those  which  were  granted 
ifter^  this  vidation  of  the  national  ikith. 

'  A»  to  those,  which  were  granted  before  that  unhappy  time,  the 
€li«  seems  to  be  clear.  The  debtor  has  broken  his  faith  With 
Ae  creditor  t  but  this  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  die  cotitract; 
He  is  still  in  debt,  and  his  honour  is  at  stake  until  he  payi  flMt 
whole  sum,  of  which  he  has  defrauded  his  creditor*  I  am  awatf 
dm  I  ^^U  appear  singular  in  the  view  I  take  of  the  subject :  and 
I  Ml  very  so^  for  it;  But  I  cannot  alter  my  opmion  for  acts 
M  pa(rliament>  which  may  itideed  breaks  but  cannot  change  th« 
•CMial  law  between  debtor  and  creditor.  So  decided  is  my 
^foion  Upon  litis  subject,  that  I  should  rejoice  iii  its  being  fonh» 
tHBi  declared*  that  though  temporary  distress  compelled  a  violatiim 
if  tlie  laW)  yet  the  nation  lodes  upon  itself  bound  to  ^ay  th« 
Miitiitants  every  portion  of  what  had  i>een  subtracted  from  &eir 
^Miuities,  with  interest  on  the  sums  that  had  been  ^iddioldtn. 
If  this  should  be  done  by  a  vcduiitary  subscription,  or  oth^rwitc^^ 
Hko  would  not  glftdly  consent  to  pay  a  hundred  times  his  |irc^• 
pordoh  to  rescue  the  nation  from  die  charge  thJit  may  be  btpught 
jigainst  it  by  d^e  creditor  ?  '  1 

Widl  re«ptf^  to  the  imiukies  granted  after  the  vi(^tion  ^ 
die  national  faiths  the  case  is  different,  and  die  situatiifoi  in  ^\mh 
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they  stand  is  by  no  means  so  definite  and  deaii  '  llrcy  wre 
understodd  to  be  subjected  to  the  tax  upon  incon&e,  airi  codsc- 
quently  all  these  annuities  may  be  considered  as  YtsSoUt  to  any 
*imifar  tax ;  and  whatfever  tax  should  be  imposed,  if  it  wete  dfe 
fifth  instead  of  the  tenth  of  the  annuity,  I  do  not  see,  that  the 
aimuitant  has  any  right  to  complain,  provided  all  property-is 
taxed  in  the  same  nianner.  But  if  the  landholders  consented  to 
a  tax  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound  on  their  land,  aiid  annuitants 
to  a  tax  of  two  shillings  in  the  pound  upon  their  annuiries,  ^ 
relation  between  the  parties  would  be  better  preserved.  I  do  fiot 
see  however  the  necessity  of  requiring  so  much  from  either  party; 

Every  thing  in  the  world  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and 
what  is  eminently  useful  at  one  time  may,  under  other  ctrcumstjfft* 
ces,  become  very  detrimental.  In  consequence  of  Ae  contract  made 
between  the  money  holders  and  government,  that  the  per|>^ual  *5m* 
nuities  granted  to  them  on  any  loan  should  be  paid  free  fromsdl  taze* 
6r  deductions  of  any  kind,  loans  were  made  wi&  a  facility  unkddft^ 
to  preceding  times.  Some  persons  may  esteem  this  a  great  dis»d« 
vantage,'  and  I  am  not' inclined  iat  present  to  enter  into  a  discos^cHt 
of  this  subject :  but  allowinglhat  die  nation  was  ih  want  of  mOoey 
at  a  peculiar  time,  it  appears  to  me,  that  it  was  well  obtained  in 
the  fir,st  instance,  and  the  improvement  introduced  by  Mr.  FW 
placed  every  loan  upon  ah  excellent  footing. 

A  notion  was  once  propagated,  that  it  woul<l  be  b^t  for  life 
nation  to  raise  its  supplies  within  the  year :  but  what  comiec6ed 
there  is  between  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth  round  die  sum.aifll 
the  raising  of  supplies,  it  is  for  the  favourers  of  this  nodM^ 
demonstrate.  To  me  nothing  can  appear  more  absurd.  A  famfsf 
consults  his  horse  in  the  burden  imposed  upon  him,  stilting  it;^)&t 
strength  and  the  len^h  of  his  journey  :  and  the  same  may  b^^AI 
ct  tV  nadoh.  A  burden,  which  will  be  extremely  oppreailite  ibt 
one'^^year,  becomes,  comparatively  speaking,  li|^t,  when  difiliMl 
through  a  number  of  years.  The  diought  6f  Mf.  Fox  dld^ii)! 
strike  tidier  minister  or  lender  at  the  eariy  part  of  our  nadflW 
an^uitieis ;  for,  if  it  had,  the  nation  would  have  been  released  IMil 
much  of  its  burdens  long  before  this  time^  and  a  half  per  cent  Ht 
the  capital  additional  tax  would  have  effect^  aU  dtat  miglit  tarve 
been  desired.  :  ^  *  *  -  '^ 
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*  One  per  cent,  of  the  loan  raised  annually  by  taxes  payt  it  off 
whhin  forty  years  ;  half  per  cent^  would  pay  it  off  in  about  fifty 
years.  It  is  for  die  nation  to  adopt  the  expedient^  which  is  the 
best  suited  to  its  circumstances.  At  one  time  I  might  recommend 
half  per  cent.,  at  another  one,  at  another  two  per  cent.  In  either 
case  the  burden  is  diffused  through  a  number  of  years,  which 
makes  the  present  generation  pay  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the 
debt  it  has  contracted.  The  great  point  for  the  existing  genera- 
ticm  is  to  consider,  whether  the  end  to  be  obtained  by  the  loan  is 
adequate  to  the  burden  imposed  upon  the  nation.  The  chief  error 
d[  the  house  of  commons  has  been,  not  so  much  in  the  raising  of 
money  by  loans,  as  by  its  remarkable  neglect  of  attending  to  its 
expenditure.  Had  they  kept  their  eyes  fixed  upon  this  important 
part  of  their  business,  millions  upon  millions  would  have  been 
saved  to  their  country. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  too  late  to  correct  this  error  ;  and  the 
difficulties,  in  which  we  are  at  present  involved,  may  on  this 
account  be  ultimately  beneficiaL  There  is  a  general  spirit  of 
enquiry  diffused  throughout  the  country.  It  may  perhaps  pierce 
through  the  veil,  which  has  covered  one  part  of  our  legislature 
to  whom  this  business  more  particularly  belongs :  and,  if  this 
should  be  the  case,  a  call  may  be  noade  on  other  nations,  which 
have  borrowed  money  in  our  market  upon  annuities.  I  do  not 
presume  to  enter  into  any  political  disquisition  into  the  relations 
between  our  government  and  these  countries.  If  the  latter  bor- 
Tmved  money  upon  a  bona  fide  contract,  and  they  are  now  in  cir- 
cumstances to  fulfil  their  part  of  the  contract,  they  are  a  disho* 
nest  gnd  disgraced  people,  if  they  permit  us  to  pay  their  debts* 
But  it  may  be,  that  they  never  intended  to  pay  these  annuities : 
and  there  may  have  been  a  tacit  understanding  to  this  effect.  If 
this  is. the  case  the  fault  is  with  the  nation,  that  did  not  pay  more 
at^ition  to  its  bargain.  We  must  pay  the  annuities.  If  on  the 
other  h^nd  the  foreign  nation  is  under  a  compact  to  pay  the  an- 
m^ities,  the  amount  of  those  annuities,  which  we  have  paid,  should 
be  notified  in  every  sessions  of  parliament,  and  the  sovereign  of 
^  country  be  informed,  that  he  is  «o  much  in  arrears  to  us, 
and  be  called  on  to.  discharge  his  debt  with  all  convenient  dis- 
piedi.    Something  of  this  kind  might  be  useful  in  transactions 
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•ikas  €i«4^8s  wWl^  iht  HCtt  of  ip^rcileesi  4«l>toir9  awf  p^«Ae4'«««f 
in  lU^iujQ.  F<^r  om  iner<H)€69  ^f^tQV  t^^w^et  k  U  pvob^l^  tbil 
^rt  »w  »l  1^1  one  hun4T^4  nier^Sf  40^lor«. 

The  t^n$  v^iM  by  g^veftupef^l  on  p^iq^et^al  rf4eei«^^  mmm* 
i^^i^v^  been  «ij:pfn4^  ?hif%  ea  w^n  %nd  it  i%  Igmm^bieto 

bum  wesrty  9pei|t  in  thM  ijinn^tural  state,  Europe  pwte^dd  10 
f^U  it^lf  civUi9?9<i  aii4  QhfUtt^fi^  {f s  prfie^om  to  tbe  f^mm 
i^f  U^on  m^y  on  in^^y  groiHtHk  be  c<U|e4  in  qu^atipn  i  tibet  it 
1m&  m  right  tQ  i^.e  4»tt^r  \^  in4ik^uta(bi^.  For  by  a  Cbris^iKi  ii 
vmjf^  ?  4i«^e  9n4  iiub)e<|t  qI  ^e  Prince  of  Peac^ ;  but  ^tibf^ 
f¥f^  res^  h^iperfter  t^  hi^^^ry  i)f  thwe  pip^^icJed  Chwii^n^  wiB 
fasUy  iU^qerq  that  their  aotiws  wore  guMled,  by  crooked  aysteme  «! 
temporary  policy,  not  by  the  eternal  law  of  I^q  goepel.  Thef-  an 
w^  j^t^  reftpi«^  what^  thejr  hud  9Qve4  aW  M  becen^ft  m^in 
^B^i^^ef^iJiig  o^r  8in%  \q  ^«iei4  ow  c^^ckwt. 

M^^r  haa  t^Kht  m^nipsid  the  Q«^jpe«^  of  which  it  i$  cifaUi; 
it  Wk\il4  be  bbsphemy  ag^ioat  b^av^i  a»4  the  eternal  disjpct  e{ 
l^Vj^an  pr\i4§ftc^»  if  p?aQ<$  iC^old  «K)t  produce  greater  9nd  mofl» 
bf^A^i^  QpersMiona.  Thi^.  nation  h^s  developed  the  exenionn  ^ 
QombiM^^  in^vidutla»  who  twkYe  don^  more  th*n,  the  ^eatc«t  den^ 
y^iii  his  en^v^  multiitudes  i  for,^  if  W9  cpmf^re  the  newly  ^feclad 
Iwfidge^  ov^r  ^  Thames  \  the  too^on*  ibe  Ks^^  Indi^i  tl#  W««t 
India  DoQka  i  th«  dQ^k»  ^n4  Q^^s  ^eavaited  in  differon^  per^  ef 
tJ^  couul^y  I  the  r^cfci  and  inQto^uie^,  «nd  ge%  lifbt$  j  ^U  vi^dMt 
tb^  t^sl;  twenty.fv^  ye^rs  j  ^^i|h  ^  sfJendid  wpAs^  ef  Napcdwn 
(^ei^cellingfvery  thieg  Ijbat  w^.ev^r  done^t  or  inuigined  by^ 
BQjUKbP»A»)  the  mighty  ^biei^9)eif^  <rf  tbi»  wwderful  moui.sildl 
iixthe.  ^mp^risi^.  M^h  swre  rem w^  tQ^  be  done*  b^&MrestWi 
coHntry  haft  vTiyed  at  im  ^m^  of  perfection..  Its  j^^ropoUft  k 
anscepMhte  ojf  isi^j^ve^Mnte  tg^^mptey  m\^itude8t  and  msm^ 
tl»  a^J^brity  of  its'  ^Qst  m^ii^JW  wt.iM^on*  How  mwjp  Uiw^ 
«i^  might  be  e#ip)oyed  in  e«te«(^  ^  ros^l  fwm  Maharib  1^ 
tb^  ^st  India  I>ock$  on  om  $idie  of  tk^  ri^v^,  ^  ^  $imij^  md 
from  y ansMi.  to  Greenwiclw  The  i?ent'  <rf  th^  wmkoim^ ,  aiA 
ix»9r&m4,  nm^^ions  qu  ^ach  bank  wquML  vnply  rcfay  tlueB«^sift* 
b^^t$^^  Waft  foe  t^  object  3^  andttttbe^l  loya^  polaM  tirer  Mfe 
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»  a  tsifjuf  cfic^to  comftand  vriA  .4ie  magtnfiDenct  dF  ndi  tit 
txtmdbd  Vae  o£  bidUingt  on  each  ude  of  die  rifer*  LmkMi 
bndge  amnot  king  retmiin  die  disgrace  of  the  inetropolis^  and  the 
cause  of  QntiTnely  death  to  so  many  of  ks  chiffens.  Many  other 
impriPfementB  may  be  madet  which  time  wiU  suggjCBt  $  and  wiA 
Amu  the  morality  of  the  nation  wiU  imptoTe  t  for  mvch  more  w91 
bt  done  by  deetroymg  die  hamits  of  idleness,  b^gary^  and  filUi^ 
afidfltuking  commodious  and  deaniy  habitattons  for  the  f&»f  tsbtA 
bf  llie  most  powftftd  exhortations'  which  elo«pience  can  suggest;    • 

The  diffusicm  of  a  bmden  ever  several  years  it,  by  means  of  tfht 
oaticmal  annuities,  now  sufficiently  understood  :  but  the  a]^Uoiti(m 
cf  it  to  the  improvement  of  the  country  m  general  remains  un- 
tried. How  many  villages  are  there  in  EngUndi  whose  roads  are 
scarcely  passable  in  bad  weithev,  and  the  parish  p)e9  on  from  year 
to  year  expending  a  paltry  sum  jkardly  suficient  to  preserve  them 
from  sm  indictment,  and  losing  three  or  four  times  a*  mikch  bythe 
injury  done  to  their  draft  horses  and  carriages  I  A  considerable 
sum  well  laid  out  at  once  would  pgroshice  an  acknowledged  bene- 
fit  to  both  poor  and  rich :  but  the  tenants  grudge  their  shares,  as 
&ey  would  be  expending  thdr  mosey  they  say  for  the  benefit  of 
others.  A  loan  upon  Mn  Fox's  plan  makes  this  easy  to  all  parties ; 
and,  if  government  would  sanction  it  without  demanding  stan^ 
on  the  transacdon,  the  benefit  would  be  great  to  the  country* 
Suppose  a  parish  to  borrow  a  thousand  pounds  at  five  per  cent^ 
and  to  raise  fifty-five  pounds  a  year,  the  whole  debt  would  be  paid 
off  in  the  fiftieth  year  from  the  time  diat  the  debt  was  contracted. 
A  limitadon  might  be  made  by  act  of  parliament  to  the  sum  por 
pound,  that  should  be  raised  in  this  manner  :  but  a  loan  of  thirty 
milUons  thus  expended  over  the  country  would  at  any  rate  be  bet- 
ter employed  than  in  the  destruction  of  our  fellow  creatures.  The 
anniutantd  in  this  case  would  be  living  among  us ;  many  of  them 
the  widows  and  children  of  those,  who  lent  their  money. 

My  nodons  may  appear  chimerical  to  many  of  my  readers ;  and 
certainly  they  wiU  be  so  to  him,  who  has  no  other  views  of  man, 
than  what  the  petty  expedients  of  the  day,  the  narrow  nunded 
view  of  vulgar  polidcs  suggest.  But  man  is  a  nobler  object  of 
ccmtanidadon;  and  when  we  compare  this  country  with  ixdu^  it 
was  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  we  cuuiot  fail  of  seeing  what 
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he  U  capable  of  perfbrming  :  bat  there  i8  dus  dKffisrenoey  diat  the 
improTements  made  since  the  conquest  are  not  a  hundredth  part  of 
what  may  be  expected  in  the  next  hundred  years,  provided  human 
industry  and  ingenuity  are  permitted  to  haye  their  full  play.  At 
atvy.  rate  my  speculations  have  this  useful  end  in  view :  they  wiU 
tend  to  encourage  us  to  look  more  into  our  afiairs ;  to  consider 
the  bright  side  ai  the  nation  as  well  as  die  reverse ;  to  plaee 
somei  and  that  not  an  irrational  degree  of  confid^ice  in  future 
exmions.  They  will  make  us  regard  disltei^esty  taits.prqper 
colours ;  and,  if  we  must  sustain  losses,  let  it  be  any  loss  but  that 
of  national  honor*  . 

Justice  between  man  and  man, 
Justice  between  nation  and  nation : 
This  is  the  law  of  the  Most  High, 
The  decree  of  the  Eternal* 
The  scomer  may  revile. 
The  wicked  exalt  themsdves : 
Their  prosperity  is  but  for  *a  moment. 
They  sink  into  confusion 

FOR  EVER. 
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A  LETTER 


TO  THE 


RT.  HON.   LORD   SIDMOUTH> 

SfC.    SfC.  ^C, 


CoifNTY  FiKB  OrncE,  I>ec.  19#  1S16- 

My  LoRDy 

Vy  ON  SIDE  RING  the  Tery  vnsalisfactory  state  of  the 
Police,  particularly  about  the  metropolis,  the  alarming  and  in- 
creasing frequency  of  frauds  and  thefts — of  juvenBe  demoraliza-^ 
tion  and  delinquency — and  of  the  alienation  of  men's  minds  from 
the  government,  both  in  church  and-  state  :  considering  also  that 
I  have  had  the  honor  to  be  appointed  a  magistrate,  I  have  thought 
it  my  duty  ta  endeavour  to  understand  the  causes  qf  these  aberra- 
tions, and  to  devise  (if  I  were  able)  means  of  amendment.  I  have 
done  this,  and  believing  your  Lordship  to  be  the  proper  officer  of 
government  to  whom  I  ought  to  offer  my  suggestions,  I  proceed  to 
submit  them,  without  presuming  to  intrude  upon  your  Lordship's 
time  with  any  graces  of  introduction. 

That  it  is  better  to  prevent  crimes  than  to  punisb  them,  all  will 
admit.  The  most  powerful  ukwm»of  prevention,  no  doubt,  are  the 
inculcation  of  industrious,  orderly,  and  good  habits  among  the  peo- 
ple, and  particularly  among  the  rising  generation ;  the  directly  re- 
verse halnts.  9re  drunkenness  and  bad  aeiBocia^oiw*  These,  amiOng 
the  lower  classes,  lure  die  never-^fatlifig  icMrerufmers  of  crio^,  by 
causing  distress,  perverting  the  jvst  perception  of  right  and  wrong,  * 
and  inflaming  to  acts  of  desperation.  To  the  suppression,  or  at 
least  lessening  of  drunkonncoQ  aact  bft4  company,  my  views  are 
therefore  principally  directed,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence  turn 
to  the  scenes  and  practices  which  are  encouraged  at  public-houses. 

I  do  not  mean  to  repeat  the  hacknied  abuse  of  public-houses — 
that  they  are  at  best  nuisances,  and  so  forth ;  on  the  contrary,   1 
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coiiikler  public-hdusea  to  be  iedtspenMble  to  the  wants  of  civilised 
sQciety,  the  most  so  of  an^f  commercidi  establishments  :  thej  have 
been  found  in  all  times  and  at  all  places  where  civilisation  extends* 
Man  in  bis  improved  condition  could  not  subsist  without  such  hou- 
ses. Where  else  would  the  traveller  and  wayfaring  man  on  their 
JQUrnies,  or  the  laborer  or  artizan,  drawn  by  temporary  employment 
fron^  their  homes>  find  food^  refreshment,  or  a  pillow  whereon  to 
tay  their  beads,  if  tlnsre  y»^re  not  houses  open  to  the  accommoda- 
tion  of  the  public  at  large  ?  Where  else  would  the  single  man  pro* 
<»ure  his  nieans  or  a  sheher  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather| 
between  the  hours  of  labor  and  sleep  ?  And  where  so  convenient 
1>  can  men  of  the  ngtiddiing  and  inferior  classes  meet  tor  mutual 
communication^  and  for  that  enjoyment  of  each  other's  society, 
for  v^hich  nature  has  adapted  them,  and  to  which,  in  moderation, 
they  are  justly  entitled  ?— This  usefulness,  however,  like  all  other 
good  things,  may  be  turned  to  a  bad  account.  Where  wholesome 
food  and  drink  ought  to  be  provided,  inflaming  liquors  alone  mzj 
be  pressed  into  conisumption ;  shelter  as  well  as  refreshment 
nnay  be  abused,  and  a  public-honse  become  the  lurking-place  of 
idlecs  and  of  tineves ;  and  the  instrument  of  drunkenness.  Oppor* 
tunities  of  meeting  for  cheerfulness  and  improvement  also  may  be 
niis-dkected  to  hurtful  purposes,  to  acts  of  sedition,  or  combina- 
tions of  workmen  against  the  public  interest,  or  to  immoral  ex- 
citements. Still  it  ought  not  to  be  said,  on  these  accounts,  that 
public-houses  are  at  best  nuisances.  Their  usefulness  arises  out  of 
iJbie  natural  and  reasonable  wants  of  society — their  pernicions  rois-» 
direction^  in  England,  out  of  the  partial,  corrupt,  and  unconstitu- 
tional  influence  to  which  they  are  comoftitted. 

If  a  foreigner  were  to  be  asked  how  it  happened  that  in  Great 
Briitain^  vrhere  the  people  are  among  the  most  industrious  and  in- 
telligttftt  in  the  worlds  the  public-houses  are  in  many  instances  the 
worst,   being  open  receptacles  for  thieves  and  whores,  encouraging 
uieii,  women^  and  childrcn  in  drunkenness,  obscenity,  and  uncon- 
trolled rioting — he  would  probably  attribute   all  to  the   excess  of 
Hbeirty  which  Englisinnen  boast  of,  and  thank  hi 
liaiited  portion  of  that  desideratum  allowed  on   i 
least  defesnded  his  country  from  such  disorders 
found  that  public-houses  in  England  were  subjec 
•  power,  the  mos.t  complete  in  the  kiK>wn  world,  ii 
tain  individuals  were  enabled  to  shut  up  snch  hoi 
and  were  accustomed  tot  do  so,  even  where  no  fai 
or  prett^nded-^he  would  most  likely  be  lost  in  con 
lesarnt  that  the  uncontrolled  power  of  setting  up  a 
pifebiic-hiouses  ifi^as  grasped  at  arnl  frequently  obi 
indkecfly^  if  not  directly,  interested  in  ptomotin 
-rJie  might  tbea  begia  to  umiextAmd  how  it  happ 
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profligately  coi^kicted  houses  are  uj^dd^  and  also  how  nmfhnd^ 
mg  ones  are  put  down,  where  the  interest  of  a  favored  rival  is 
thereby  promoted. 

I  am  quite  convinced,  from  observations  which  I  have  mad^ 
oh  public-house  management  in  different  countries  on  the  conti- 
nent, as  well  as  in  England,  that  the  system  pursued  here  is  the 
very  worst  which  man's  evil  genius  could  have  devised.  It  com-^ 
mits  the  property  of  the  subject  to  an  interested  judgment,  and  au 
UHComifituiional  disposal ^  wiUiout  yielding  am/  good  to  the  state  in 
return :  the  system  is  all-powerful  for  the  purposes  of  gratifying 
individual  avarice  and  malice ;  but  singularly  inefficient  for  any 
one  good  public  object.  The  delegation  of  an  uncontrollable  and 
inscrutable  power  to  local  justices  over  victuallers,  even  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  their  means  of  existence,  has  cast  that  useful  class  of 
tradesmen  out  of  the  pale  and  protection  of  the  laws — generally 
speaking,  they  are  the  slaves  of  partiality,  or  the  victims  of  op- 
pression. Unlike  other  men,  they  cannot  reckon  upon  good  con- 
duct as  the  means  of  success,  or  even  of  safety  from  proscrip- 
tion-^whence  it  is  that  they  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
great  brewers  and  distillers  for  security,  and  become  dependent  on 
tradesmen,  of  whom,  for  the  public  good,  they  ought  to  be  free* 
-  That  it  may  not  be  thought  that  I  advance  these  opinions  on 
light  grounds,  i  beg  leave  to  refer  to  a  few  cases  from  among  an 
immense  number  which  may  be  adduced  and  proved,  E.  9  Geo.' 
III.  King  V,  Williams  and  Davies,  justices  of  the  peace  for  Pen- 
ryn,  the  defendants  were  found  guilty  on  a  criminal  information. 
They  threatened  to  ruin  such  victuallers  as  vottd  agamst  those 
candidates,  at  an  election  for  the  borough,  whose  interest  those  jus- 
tices espoused,  and  actually  refused  them  licenses  on  that  account 
only,  A  similar  case  occurs  E.  5  Geo.  III.  King  r.  Hann  and 
Price,  justices  for  the  borough  of  Corfecastle,  where  the  jusUces^ 
Mere  also  found  guilty.  , 

In  1813,  King  r.  Bingham,  a  justice  for  Gosport,  the  defen*^ 
dant  was  found  guilty  of  receiving  a  sum  of  money  for  the  pro* 
curing  of  a  license.  I  understand  that  there  are  a  great  many 
similar  cases  in  the  Law  Reports,  and  that  the  number  is  not  swell- 
ed to  an  immense  amount,  is  owing  to  the  caution  which  licensing 
justices  have  learnt  of  concealing  their  reasons  in  silence,  in  which 
case  they  are  unassailable ;  and  of  concealing  the  chain  of  interest.  * 
Vetween  their  licensing  acts  and  their  own  persons. 

The^recent  evidence  in  the  Police  Committee's  Report  proves, 
however,  that  neither  caution  nor  ingenuity  can  always  effectually 
conceal  the  truth.  ITie  Magistrates  Gifford,  Rhodes,  and  Beau- 
inont,  and  a  cloud  of  witnesses  prove  the  partiality  shown  in  grant- 
^g  licences  in  the  To\*er  Hamlets  division  in  favor  of  Messrs. 
Banbury,  Buxton,  and  Co,  to  the  e^xclusion  of  others,  and  the  in- 
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terest  which  the  licensers  have  in  giving  such  preference.  Iluxeii 
proves  that  he  applied  in  vain  for  seven  years  to  get  his  house  li* 
censed,  but,  when  driven  at  length  to  sell  it  to  Hanburys,  it  was 
imtnediately  licensed.  Sir  Daniel  Williams  presided  at  this  licens* 
ing;  Hanburys,  on  their  part^  canvass  Huxen  to  buy  his  liquors 
of  Stables,  the  very  near  and  dependent  relation  of  Sir  Daniel; 
TTle  quid  pro  quo  is  here  quite  evident ;  Sit  Daniel  with  his 
friends  license  for  Hanburys — and  Hanburys  relieve  Sir  Daniel 
from  the  keephig  of  a  young  man,  his  very  near  relation,  by  in- 
troducing him  to  a  lucrative  business.  But  in  this  instance  they 
appear  to  have  gone  further.  When  Huxen  applies  to  Hanburys 
for  something  additional,  which  he  says  was  promised  on  the  house 
being  licensed,  they  excuse  themselves  by  saying  they  had  trans- 
ferred the  house  to  Messrs.  Stables  and  Williams.  The  tradesman, 
who  built  the  house  and  a  great  part  of  the  street  which  sup- 
ports it,  is  almost  ruined  in  waiting  year  after  year  expecting  his 
house  to  be  licensed,  and  when  at  last  he  is  forced  to  part  with  his 
freehold  to  Hanburys,  it  is  licensed,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  is  found  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  dependent  relation  of 
the  chief  licenser,  and  be  it  observed,  increased  in  value  by  such 
license  by  at  least  a  thousand  pounds  beyond  what  the  owner 
was  compelled  to  part  with  it  for !  The  maimer  in  which  owners 
are  refused  licenses,  and  injured  in  their  property,  until  they  come 
down  to  Messrs.  Hanburys'  terms,  is  further  proved  by  the  evi- 
dence of  Morgan,  Harrison,  Crush,  and  Beaumont, — and  the 
cruel  manner  in  which  publicans  ^re  deprived  of  their  licenses, 
without  the  smallest  fault  being  imputed  or  imputable,  to  serve 
the  interested  views  of  a  licenser,  is  shown  by  the  evidence  of 
Stocker.  Is  not  this  transaction  a  fraud? — At  the  time  that 
Stocker  is  keephig  an  old  licensed  house  known  by  the  sign  of  the 
Admiral  Vernon, — another  person  connected  with  Mr.  Merceron, 
the  licenser,  is  licensed  in  a  private  house  close  by,  which  is  falsely 
described  to  be  of  ^*  the  sign  of  the  Admiral  Vernon," — and 
witich  thencefortli  assumes  to  be  the  Admiral  Vernon. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  licenses  are  up- 
held or  taken  away,  I  will  just  describe  a  fact  or  two  which  have 
come  within  my  own  official  observation. 

I  have  attended  the  annual  licensing  for  two  years  in  the  divi- 
isions  of  tlie  Tower  Hamlets  and  of  Kensington.  On  these  occasions 
we  have  had  depiitations  from  parishes,  also  from  magistrates, 
parish  officers,  and  individuals  out  of  number,  complaining  against 
certain  houses,  as  being  the  resort  of  thieves  and  prostitutes  by  daj 
and  night ;  where  drunkenness,  obscenity,  and  riots  were  practised 
contiintally,  insomuch  that  decent  persons  avoided  the  streets. 
Shopkeepers  were  thus  injured  in  their  business^  and  others  in^ 
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tfamr  feel^gs  and  monds.  It  was  stat^,  thtt  d^mtg  to  the  dose* 
uess  together  of  these  public-hoiMet  (every  seventh  ^  eighth  boiise 
being  a  public-house)  that  they  could  only  be  supported  by  socb 

Sactices.  ^  Publicans  of  orderly  dispositions,  it  wfts  stated^  had 
eir  cuiitemers  drawn  from  tbem,  by  the  Ucentiotts  provocalivca 
allowed  at  certain  houses.  Not  one  of  these  licenses  mas  taken 
uway  /—In  the  course  of  tiw  two  years,  the  renewal  of  nealfy 
too  thousand  four  hundred  licenses  was  applied  for*  Of  the  no>* 
torious  flashJioudes^  cock  and  hen  club  houses,  and  gin  sbopa^ 
not  one  was  put  down—but  the  monotony  of  this  complaisanee 
ws»  broken  in  one  instance — and  the  circumstances  of  that  soliterj 
exception  deserve  particular  notice. 

.  A  constable  being  called  on  to  state  what  irregulanties  he  bad 
observed  among  the  public-houses  in  his  district^  d^cribed  severd^ 
among  others  the  following  : 

On  a  certain  night,  between  ten  and  deven,  he  had  entered  die 
Castle  public- house  at  Brentford,  kept  by  Joseph  Harding;  lb# 
house  was  shut  up,  but  within  it  be  saw  four  or  five  women  dririt* 
ing,  whom  he  knew  to.  be  of  indifferent  character,  it  did  n^ 
appear  that  they  were  drunken,  noisy,  obscene,  or  in  any  way  dis- 
orderly. The  high  constable  and  t()e  parish  constable  were  botb 
examined — they  deposed  that  they  had  never  seen  any  thing  ex* 
ceptionable  in  the  conducting  of  the  house  either  before  or  since ; 
and  acknowledged  that  the  landlord  was  a  very  discreet,  sober  per* 
son.  On  the  adjourned  day  several  respectable  neighbours  attend* 
ing^  described  Harding  to  be  a  superior  man  to  the  generality  of 
publicans ;  a  man  who  was  always  industrious,  sober,  atKl  cottect 
ki  his  own  conduct,  and  who  took  care  that  bin  inmate^  shoidd  be* 
have  in  a  similar  manner.  They  said,  they  never  sa^  or  heard  qS% 
single  disorderly  occurrence  in  the  house.  His  appearance  con* 
firmed  their  testimony*  He  accounted  for  the  women  beiag  in  his 
house^  by  saying,  that  his  wife  was  at  the  time  ill  in  bed  ;  that  te 
had  gone  up  stairs  to  her,  leaving  her  mother,  an  aged  womati 
unused  to  their  business,  in  charge  of  the  bar ;  she  sdlowed  die 
women  to  enter,  and  have  some  beer.  Upon  these  facts  a  majo- 
rity of  the  licensers  decided  to  shut  up  the  house. 

Harding  was  called  in,  and  tdd  simply  that  his  license  was  re* 
fused.  Upon  the  intell^nce,  he  appeared  ready  to  sink  into  the 
earth.  He  exclaimed,  in  unresisting  anguish,  *^  I  have  a  wife  and 
children — they  must  go  to  the  work- house  !--^ What  can  i  doj'^ 
The  appeal  was  heard  with  mute  indifference,  and  the  next  licenBe 
waa  taken  up.  I  felt  interested  in  the  hard  fate  of  this  ruiiied  fii** 
Huljr :  I  coitM  not  discover  any  faidt  in  the  man's  ccmduct,  nor  «vm 
in  die  conduct  of  the  aged  woman  left  in  charge  of  the  bar ;  for  aa 
Jkented  vicmallw^  they  were  bound  by  law  to  furnish  refiiriimeitt 
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te  Mwy  persons;  wbe^r  pore  w  iotpttre,  who  ih  tok  orSedj  maittier 
«iraiaaded  it.  Tbe  laiufiord  would  have  been  liable  to  an  actioa 
had  tbe  beer  been  refused — there  was  nothing  in  my  mind  that 
^H^ofe  the  semblance  of  a  reason  for  thus  depriving  Mr.  Harding 
and  bis  family  of  their  means  of  subsistence — ^a  hint  that  was  thrown 
out  that  tbe  bouse  was  unnecessary,  because  it  was  directly  oppo« 
«ile  to  a  hotjAe  of  Mr.  Thcmipson's  (the  brewer's  at  Chiswick,)  ap« 
peiured  to  me  to  be  no  reason.  I  therefore  wrote  to  a  respectable 
lahabilant  at  Brent£c»tl,  requestmg  him  to  m^ke  diligent  inquiry 
into  the  general  conduct  and  character  of  Harding.  His  reply 
was,  that  he  universally  bore  an  excellent  character,  and  that  bis 
house  was  conducted  with  greater  decorum  than  the  generality  of 
pdblic-houses  at  Brentford.  1  have  lately  written  again  to  know 
wbedier  the  good  opimon  of  the  neighbourhood  remained  unabat- 
od,  or,  whether  any  thing  had  transpired  to  the  disadvantage  of 
his  character.  Tiie  answer  says — ^^  The  opinion  c^the  n^ghbour- 
hood  is  unait^ed;  Harding  and  hi»  family  are  still  living  in  the 
hou6e.  A  small  subscriptkm  has  been  opened  for  their  relief; 
they  are  very  much  depressed.'' 

Such  was  the  SOLITARY  CASE,  out  of  the  TWO  THOU- 
SAND FOUR  HUNDRED,  which  was  chosen  for  the  extin* 
giftishing  of  a  public-house. 

But  if  ammig  the  £,400  this  is  the  only  instance  of  a  license 
hc^ng  taken  away — I  have  seen  numerous  instances  of  the  renewal 
of  them  being  suspended :  that  is  from  tiie  licensing  day  to  nn 
aiyoumed  day,  a  space  usually  of  about  a  week.  Upon  a  vague^ 
anonymous,  or  silly  complaint,  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  a 
victualler  to  be  informed  that  his  license  is  suspended.  The  poor 
B«m  tbereupoo  is  either  plunged  into  a  state  of  extreme  anxiety — 
or  laughs  at  the  event — if  he  acts  under  a  sure  interest,  be  waika 
off  in  the  h^ter  mood — if  he  Ims  only  his  innocence  to  depend 
Upon,  he  is  doomed  to  tbe  former.  The  justices'  clerk  is  then 
paid  a  gumea  for  a  petition,  whether  he  draws  it  or  not ;  interest^ 
la  made  with  tbe  justices  individually — the  neighbourhood  is  can^ 
vassed  for  certttcates  of  good  character — sometimes  the  neigh-^ 
boursin  person  attend — ^when'  the  complaint  is  found  to  have  been 
abandoned  in  limine,  and  all  the  agitation  to  have  been  unne- 
cessary :  at  other  times  the  turn  is  different.  1  have  known  the 
license  of  a  house  of  great  value  and  respectability  all  but  lost, 
because  it  was  said  that  the  landlord  was  the  owner  of  a  field  some«- 
tiflMs  used  aa  a  cricket  ground.  ' 

A  stil^ect  of  very  great  hardship  on  tbese  occasions  it,  Ihr 
nanaer  in  which  victualkra  are  harassed  in  altering  their  boosea 
backwarcb  and  forwards  accortttng  to  the  eaprickma  directlcms  bt 
4i0efent  justices.    One  will  have  the  tap-room  in  front  of  tie- 
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boH8e--<tfiofhcr  nt  tK«  iffcA:**— 4bc  same  wkb  dte  bat.  Otmytuf 
n  man  is  direct^  to  clear  away  all  his  beticbes  uvAiakhSf  that 
people  maf  not  sit  dotvn  to  tipple ;  anotlteryeiir  he  i»  called  on  to 
-provide  aji  these  things^  that  people  may  sit  down  to  drmk  beer 
instead  of  sphrits.  In  one  (ififision  I  have  knotin  €vefy  bench 
(^dered  to  be  removed  from  the  front  of  road^^side  bouses.  lo  an 
adjoining  of\ey  such  aceommodaiion  is  approted  ofy^  sei^  on 
which  the  traveller  may  rest  vibile  he  drinks  his  ale,  and  then 
pass  on,  being  thought  belter  ^n  to  reqmre  him;  to  enter  the 
bouse  and  sit  down  among  a  company  whose  examfile  and  dis- 
course might  induce  him  to  remain.  Some  jtistoes  ^require  ^^ 
persons  drinking  in  a  pufo^-honse  to  be  concealed  from  public 
itetr-^-others  insist  upon  the  drinking  rooms  being  ^»m  to  ptMic 
view,  that  the  conduct  of  the  inmates^  may  be  visible. 

Oppressive  as  these  contradictory  directmns.  nmst  be  to  the 
victualler,  and  absurd  as  he  might  show  them  to  be  if  be  dare 
speak,  he  knows  that  there  is  only  safety  in  friends  and  silence : — 
But  the  oiltward  show  of  humility  and  awe>  is  generally  repaid 
by  inward  scorn  and  hate.  Men  6f  httelligenee  and  manliness^ 
who,  if  they  committed  any  breach  of  the  law>  I  am  sure,  would 
bow  to  its  sentence  with  becoming  resignation  and  firmness, 
I  have  seen  agitated  throughout  their  frame,  their  lips  quiver- 
ing, and  their  complexion  altered^  upon  being  called  in  to  hear 
the  mysterious  decisions  on  their  suspended  licenses.  Yet  thm^ 
men  were  strong  in  the  rectitude  of  their  acts ;  and  conk)  oviy 
suffer  through  some  private  grudge,  opposition  of  interest^  or  sense- 
less caprice. 

The  sting  of  this  tyrannical  and  cruel  dealing  is  felt  the  nwre 
s^utely,  when  it  is  seen  to  be  inflicted  by  men,  who,  in  some  in* 
stances,  are  vulgar,  ignorant,  grossly  immoral  in  their  private 
cliaracters,  and  notoriously  corrupt  in  their  official  ones-^men,  one 
might  almost  say,  who  are  of  the  lowest  description— nnen,  cer*^ 
tainly,  who  owe  all  the  importance,  and  most  of  the  property.  the|r 
possess,  to  their  offices  as  justices.  That  such  nien,  or  indeed^ anj^ 
m^,  should  be  allowed  to  possess  a  power  in  raising  or  extermi^ 
Hating  the  means  of  livelihood  of  others,  according  to  the  resolve 
of  their  own  secret  and  sovereign  will — upon  motives  which  »q 
fauman  being  dare  question — and  in  a  way  which  no  power  bS 
ike  legislature  can  revise,  is  most  extraordinary.  If  a  jury  err  in 
judgment,  the  sufferer  is  entitled  to  a  new  trial ;  if  those  enl^rht* 
ened  and  pure  characters,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  or  the  J^d* 
ges,  are  supposed  to  err,  the  reasons  of  their  decisions  z^e  ppen 
to  investigation,  and  if  found  to  be  erroneous,  a  new  trial  offers  re- 
dress :  but  licensing  justices,  however  worthless,  mity  divest  &• 
milies  of  their  property,  even  to  their  ruin,  without  the  possibility 
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of  my  etrAiy  rcvititw.  Nay^  cMn  tbe  jiiitiees  thtm«Ai^  if 
upoti'  r^ection  dwy  Acwikl  bg  dispoied  to  conre^  an  in^st  de- 
cision; have  not  ibe  means ;  every  thing  beuig  vrrapi^ed  up  ili 
tJie  vote  of  a  nonaent.  'fhere  is  nothing  e^fiuu  to  this  power  in 
3»ny  other  «e«ifltfy«  The  officer*  ^  the  Inquisition  ave  answeN 
aUe4e  the  Pope;  a  Turkish  cadi  is  aoeotintable  to  bis  Motila; 
but  an  Engibh  licenser  kno\«s  of  me  human  saperioar. 

And  to  what  extent  does  this  poner  reach  i  It  is  in  evidenoe 
before  the  Poliee  CooHiuttee  of  tk^e  Hense  of  Commons,  that  the 
ruling  majority  of  licensers  in  tbe  Tower  Hanlels,  in  ]S15^  co» 
^neied  of  six  persona:  vi2*  Sir  Daniel  WiUiainSy  apd  Messrs*  Mer- 
^eron,  Roheon^  Windle^  Masbiter,  Mid  Flood.  In  1816,^ 
nnibber  waa  reduced  to  five^  by  the  aeceasion  of  Mr.  Flood*  These 
£ve  persons  held  an  nbsoii^  and  uneowtroHahle  power  of  preserve 
ingy  or  of  >disfN)aae8sk>n  over  d^  property  of  indi^diiala  to  tl)6 
amount  of  ONE  xMILLION  steulii^g.' 

Will  future  ages  believe  that  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain 
committed  sucba  property  to  such  a  disposal,  while  Magi^a  Charts 
declares  that  no  freeflsan  shall  t>e  dispossessed  of  bis  free  tenement 
and  liberties,  or  be  any  ways  injared,  unless  by  tbe  legal  jtid^ 
ment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land  f 

Hence,  as  before  stated^  innpeence  being  found  to  be  no  safe^ 
guard  against  tiiis  mysterioua  uxy^  ruihles^  tyranny,  the  owners  and 
tenants,  of  publicJiouses  are  driven  to  seek  tbe  protection  of  breir^ 
cfs  and  distillers,  who  make  it  their  business  to  be  so  connecte4 
with  licensing  justices^  as  to  s^ure  the  licenses  pf  their  own  hou<^ 
ses ;  and  to  put  down,  or  prevent  tbe  licensing  of  others*  Wb^i 
it  happais  tliat  a  house  is  deprived  of  its  license,  the  first  questtoit 
i  Irave  always  found  to  be-^ Whose  trade  was  it  ?  the  second — In 
whose  tradle  is  the  nighest  house  ? 

Here  we  have  the  root  and  stem  of  all  the  evils  complained  of< 
Directly  or  indirectly  tlie  licensed  booses  fall  daily  more  and  more 
ina^  the  hands  of  bre^vers  and  gin^ellers.  The  conseqnence  is* 
most  iinportant,  their  sole  object  is  the  greatest  possible  consump^ 
tiou  of  iHtoxicatrng  liquors.  Scarcely  any  thing  can  now  be  had* 
ait  a  victi^ler's  in  or  near  the  metropolis  b«it  beer  or  spirits 
Resj^ectable  coffee4iott8esv  chop4iouse8,  hotels,  and  taTems,  felU 
Ing  into  the  distillers'  hands,  we  see  Aaily  converted  into  ghr-shops.' 
I  have  known  victuallers,  who,  following  the  wants  and  pressing^ 
&sire  of  their  neigbonrhoods,  have  begun  to  fit  up  tlieir  housea  ior^ 
eoofting  Anners,  aupplyiBg:  teay  Sec.  stcqpped  widi  the  injuncdon^' 
*f  This  i^  a  beep-house*'— or,  "  This  is  a  spirit-house"— «  We  must^ 

^  There  are  mjarfy  bne  thousand  public-hotisea  in  this  division,  which* 
air  of  the  average  vsrlne  of  AiftlOdOh  each. 

NO.XVIII.  Pan.  VOL.  IX.  2F 
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'.Bot  iMiVe  ourtrftdetmaed  rouad  in  tUs  nmuaen''  M«nrar«  thus 
.coi^tr§bj?4#  agftiBsl- their  wishes^  to  di^idc^iotoxi^^iQg  Equors,  or 
itbe^  can  get  oothiog  ki  public4KMite8. 

jS^n^^  t)ie  unsupplied  and  reasonable  wants  of  the  public, 
Jia?e  given  riae  to  the  ^tablishment  of  cheup  coffee  and  tea  shops, 
I  fxult  iu  this  effort  of  working  4>eo{de  to  enjoy  sobrietj  in  spite  of 
brewers,  distillers,  9aad  lioen^ecs!  1  bail  the  openbg  of  such 
JbQuses^^^r  an  imporiant  Uep  iatvards  improved  habits.  The  arbi- 
trary eagerness  with  which  opportunities  are  sought  to  put  down 
tbe^e  faoii|ea4esecvds  notice/ 

il  may  perhaps  appear  ei^traordinary  that  the  system  of  uncoio- 
tro^tobiet^ticensingshiould^have  beent^sndured  so  long,  if  thus  pemi*- 
.ci^u^  and  <i^refb»ive  in  its  effects*.  The  fact  is,  the  seeds  of  its 
mjAcbief  w^e  sown  not  much'aharo  akty  years  ago*  The  act  of 
:S6  Geo,.  IL  confining  the  itceaa^ing^  t^  a  single  *animl  session,  sup- 

'  Extract  from  Mr,  Stafford's  Evidence  in  the  Police  Report, — "  We  sent 
a  ^rty  of  our  patrole  with  a  search  warrant,  and  took  the  whole  of  the  peo- 
ple, found  tberfe  (a  ctieap  coffee-house)  into  custody;  considering  that  they 
pame  under  the  desciipttoa  of  idle  and  disorderly  persoas,mnd  such  as  they 
-:9rouid  be  authorised  by  their  warrants,  to  a^ehend. 

"  Were  any  of  them  in  the  situajtion  of  reputed  thieves? — No,  I  do  not 
riBCollect  that  they  were. 

-  *«  MThit  did  you  do  with  the  parlfcs?-^They  were  brought  before  the  ma- 
^trate the  next  morning.  A  greatposportion  of  thetii  were  4istharged;  I 
asn  not. sure  wheijier  aayof  tb^m  wesa  held  to  baii^.  sotmesaid  that  they 

zmorning  paper SfVfhich  re 


vv€tejourne^nenpri7iier$femplai^ed  on  the  morning paperSfV/\ 
attendance ;  some  said  they  werefohmongers,  men  going^  to  Billingsgate;  an^ 
a  vai'iety  of  acc^unfts  were  given  by  others.  They  all  said,  that  seeing  tbe 
boirae  open,' they  jven^  in  for  ttfreshmtnt,  I  think  the  if  omen  taken  among 
^ttBk  mere  $fit^t9  prison,** 

In  a^gryeat  city,  there  are-  num^ous  persons  wbos^  employ mo^is  require 
them  to  be  out  of  their  houses  in  the  night.  Eefretshment  is  necessary  for 
^etn,  and  they  are  entitled  to  it.  No  refreshment  can  be  more  innocent 
tWsn  warm  col^.  I^he  above  persons,  ^teferring  a  sober  bfeverage,  \^erc 
dragged,  into  coafinement;  .hadthey  cho»n  beer  or  gin,  there  were  a  hui>- 
dred^hon^es  open  to  them,  where  (hey  might  have  swilied  intoxicatiiig 
liquor  until  the  next  day,  and  their  personal  liberty  $till  have  been 
4atc.     '"-  -     •       •       ' 

'  Coffee- shops,' tio  doiAt,  like  beer  and  gin-shops,  and  all  other  places  open 

to  pubiip  aocommodatian^  are  Hable  to  Yeeeive  bad  company;  but  thii  I  will 

'  ong  as^bad  *  company  are  allowed  to  enter  any  hense 

liy  they  can  enter  none  less  injurious  to  theni^lvef 

I  coffee-shop.    These  yield  them  sustenance  without 

Jiie  sensual — rousing  the  fierceness  of  the  dekperat&-^ 

msness>  of  incipient  misdoers.  Thehr  merit  is  all  their 

s  tonif9Lto  be  th«  fault  of  t)^  police^  «vln»  ought  Sd^ 

precept  b^d  characters  from  s^semblins  in  numbers  any.  ^Am^    &  the 

police  will  not  do  this,  however,  I  hunibly  think  they  ought  not  to  throw 

moffensive  persons  into  con6nement  who  are  foimd  in  a  coffee-shop,  and 

wffer  the  vilest  ll<r4)«^free  when  under  the^prdtection  of  a  gin  and  beer-shop  ; 

thus  inverting  the  moral  rule,  that  in  sobriety .  there  is  safety^  but  tha| 

dnmk^i^s  lead»  to  d^ioger.  .    '     . 
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^Ged^tilM  means  of  upbcriding  monopolies,  and  tte  interests  of  par* 
ticular  mdividimls.  Previously^  if  a  victualler  Was  by  one  set  of 
justices  improperly  refused  a  license^  or  tf  he  neglectkl  tb  supply  a 
good  commodity^  or  to  prt^vide  the  nnrnner  of  victualling  desired 
by  bis  neighbourhood,  a  lieense  might  be  procured  from  otter 
ju^iees ;  no  correctives  of  this  kind  is  now  practicable^  The 
licensers  now  carve  out  the  licensing" into  their  separaf^  localities: 
by  the  way,  no  little  quarrelling  among  them  sometiifiK^s  takes 
place  in  the  partitiom 

The  full  developement,  however,  of  die  Vahie  to  brewers  of  the 
present  licensing  povt^eps,  has  ofily '  arisen  '^ftice  dii^  late^  vast  in* 
crease  of  new  buildings.  Until  ^the  aetjast  utenti^^iiied,  libeAses 
were  procurable  so  freefyy  that  tiO*  profitable  trtRle  could  be- de- 
fended from  competition  ;  Md  tto'pilblic  was  fidiy,  and  overlsup* 
plied  with  puUJMr4imtse8.  But*ialt6Hy^  %s  flew  neighbourhoods 
arose,  this  was  very  practicable^  and  most  valuable  monopolies; 
have  been  secured. 

Here  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the-  weight  that  is  due  to  « 
plausible  pretence  which  is  used  on  thfese  d*ccasions;  miflnely,  "  We 
allow  so  few  public-houses  to  be  otpened^  in  order  to  discoux^^e 
tippling/'  This  representation  is  catching  with  a  great  many,  but 
allow  me^  my  Lord,  to  examine  its  merit.  Supposing  that  only 
one  public4iouse  be  allowed,  where  the  wants  of  a  nteighbourhood, 
if  left  to  their  free  operation^  would  give- rise  1o  th*^:^^— 'Wbatiste 
prevent 'the  persons  who  would  frequent  the  three  pul4!ic-h6iisi6i 
from  assembling  in  the  one  ?  Will  they  be  less  likely  to  be  drawn 
to  a  public-house  by  a  lar^e  comp/iny  of  their  acqumiltance8,"tban 
by  a  few  oftly,  or  by  solitariness,  which  they  mi^t  itt^et  'Witfif  if 
Ae  public  accommodation  werfe'  divided?'  Are  they^ likely  to 
drink  lessp  to  be  less  adapted  for  comhinatums  against  their 
employers,  or  for  political  opposition,  when  coHet^teditt  large  num* 
bers  than  when  divided  ^^  Upon  the  above  pretence,  no'hcMis«  i^ 
allowed  to  be  licensed  near  a  house  of  Messrs.  tRnbui'ys*  in  tlie 
Commercial  Road,  just  by  Stepney  Causeway.  That  house  inusf 
be  a  fortune  to  them  in  itself.  The  house  is  so  crowded,  and  the. 
drivers  of  tlie  East  India  Company -s  >  caravans  are  collected  therff 
in  such mnnbers,  together  with  rtieir  caravans,' that  the  f6ot  waj^ 
and  the  carriage  way  are  equally  impeded  by  them..  Thel^  itojsrf 
is  often  a  nuisance;  part  of  the  neighbourhood  are  compeUecL^C 
go  an  unreasonable  distance  for  their  beer ;  and  all  the  neighbour^ 
bood  to  df i4ik  Just  such  beer  as  'M^ssts.  Hanbliry  and  Co.  ehoO^ 
to  give  them,  or  none.  »  ( 

Even  in  this  operation  of  restricting  the  setting  up  of  public-^ 
houses^  which  is  the  only  seeming  good  one  of  the  present  licensing^ 
system^  the  good  is  confined  to  the  mysterious  coterie  of  thc^* 
licensini^  interest*    I  buve  ofikially  known  upwards  tit  a'thoiistod^ 
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pouncU  to  be  iMdii^lj  given,  for  procuring  a  license  to  «  I^Hile  it 
l^pberd's  Busb.  The  1000/.  was  shared  betweea  j(  veslry  clerk^ 
who  bad  wflueiice  with  some  of  tlie  licensers,  a^id  aqotber  person. 
The  interest  of  «K>hriety  m  these  mooopolies  is  s]iowb  to  be  ideaU 
QThe  rever)iie  ^nd  the  state  suffer  i»  only,  receiviog  for  one  set 
of  annual  liceuaeH;  and  (>ne  peyinent  of  annual  taxes,  and  in  baTiiig 
o^I;  one  pla^e  for  the  b41eting  of  troops ;  where,  but  for  tbe 
piooopoly  system,  they  would  have  had  two  or  three.  What  then 
remains  i  What  rational  authority  have  the  licensers  to  prevent  ^ 
eoRipetitian  m  the  supply  of  drink  any  more  than  of  eatables  r 
What  moral  right  have  they  to  fenee  round  a  beer  or  gin  seller 
against  the  j^v^ry  of  bia  fellow  tradesmen,  any  more  than  a  butcher 
pr  baker?  A  coinpetition  could  not  succeed  against  an  established 
tictualler,  unless  the  new  candidate  supplied  his  victuals  cheaper^ 
9T  better,^  or  more  conveniently,  than  die  old  one.-^People  will  not 
quit  the  house  w^re  they  are  settled,  for  a  new  one,  to  be  txH)rs€ 
off.  The  prohibition,  therefore,  to  operate  with  any  effect,  must 
^^rate  ag^st  tfae  public. 

.  Jt  is  not  by  upholding  tbeae  monqpoU^  then,  ^at  the  public  is 
lo  be  well  victualled,  and  disorderly  conduct  to  be  suppressed.  Tbe 
powers  of  the  secret  conclave  ejected  on  one  dajf  (stnnualty^  §ot 
purveying  the  sins  pf  the  victualler  during  the  past  year,  is  mani« 
festljf  useless  f^r  all  purposes  of  timely  correction :  equally  kieffin 
^nt  is  the  troublesome  par^  with  recogoiz^otce^,  wbici  beaefita 
^o  one  b<^t  the  justices'  clerks.  It  is  also  observable,  that  the 
^ceosing  b(]^rd  b^iye  but  one  tustrumeut  of  punishment  for  the 
beavie^t  offence  and  the  slightest  fault,  namely,  the  extiuguidbing  of 
9|  pfop^ty  which  may  cause  the  ruin  of  the  families  of  both  tenant 
^pd  landlord.  And  even  where  the  bceni^rs  act  with  a  pure 
regard  to  their  publip  duty,  wbicb  I  am  far  from  supipo>mg  is  not 
tfee  case  with  a  great  ipany  pf  them,  their  retributive  justice  i&  not 
ai^lyi  Qi^  qf  all  fu»^,  but  easily  evaded.  A  victm^Uer  may  encour- 
age bael  practices  i^  his^ouse  for  a  year;  wbeu,  if  he  thinks  he^ 
f anuot  majt^  hif  peace  by  feir  profnises,  or  a  sliow  of  reform, 
just  before  the  s^unua)  (icensiug  day,  he  has  o^  to  Irapsfer  his 
b^ei^^e  to  a^ne^  tenant ;  ^,  a^cprding  to  the  evidence  of  a  rev«r- 
^nd  witness  befcofe  the  police^  eominittee,  who  understauids  tlie 
whole  qrama  of  licensing — **  t|^  guilt  is  put  an  end  to  ;  the  hoase 
beiiig  b^'idb:  i^nd  mortar  cauji^t  be  guUty  of  aiiy  frrime." 

In  the  creation,  oif  this  ai^qn^alous^  power,  the  legislature  appears 
to  b^ve  ^llen  into  two  great  eiTer$,  It  has  presumed  fir«t,  that 
men  may  be  safeti/  trusted  M'ith  an  uncontrollable  offipiiil  fiower  ia 
taia^fi^  or  des^oyi^ng  property ;  and  ^ei^ondly,  tbaft  they  are  able  to 
fqresee  what  bouses  will  be.  miscondtH^ted,  aj^d  %vill  refuse  lipeases' 
accordingly.  But  the  event  proves  thaj^  men  so  eoq>owerad,  are 
MW  apt  to  ii^e  tji^  ^isiorftriw  \n  ^plyi«j5  flie  h^mmt  t^  tbwm' 
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9^^  and  CMinexiati»^  and  "Ae  iiytirki*  to  ^ek  i$ppofienlS)  siiid  ttiftt* 
justice  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  itt  the  bmtness.  Ftirtter^  it 
sippears  that  vrhtte  they  have  the  witl>  they  bare  not  the  pft  of 
fhf'>e$ight.  During  the  whole  hi<itory  of  our  lestdatio^^on  piiblic-^ 
houses^  however,  it  is  not  discovefftbie  that  Ae  power  oNmmediat€ 
c&fPvctHm-^BB^  tor  in8lam:e^  to  punish  the  victualler  who  enooUi-aget 
or  suffers  bad  conduct,  and  to  suspend  his  license  at  the  instant— « 
bas  been  once  thouglk  of.  In  every  other  cotinlry  vt'e  see  such 
powers  at  hand — in  this  we  have  none.  Our  means  of  correction, 
(practically  speakincr)  merge  in  the  mysteries  of  the  anilual  lieen^ 
sing^  We  have  seed  the  insnttciency  of  such  means ;  Us  injustice 
in  the  best  hands  is  equally  apparent.  By  withholding  a  license 
lest  it  may  be  misused,  a  positive  ifffury  is  often  done  to  prevent 
a  possible  harm.  Punishments  are  inflicted  on  Ulusor^  tiHtkipa* 
tions^  while  actual  disorders  reign  with  impHMty. 

Having  thus  shown  that  the  strength  of  the  present  Uoei£»sing 
powers  is  seen  only  in  acts  of  extortion  affd  of  injury  to  indivi* 
duals f  and  to  the  ptAliCf  and  their  weakness  in  a  thorough  incapct^ 
city  to  prevent  crimes  and  disorders ;  it  may  now  be  proper  to 
consider  what  is  the  best  system  to  substitute  in  their  room. 

f  tbink|  my  lord,  I  may  fairly  assume :  First,  that  tbe*  public  are 
entitled  to  as  beneficial  a  supply  and  acconimoda lion,  as  victuallers 
are  ready  to  provide  for  them.  Secondly,  Aat  due  precautions 
ought  to  be  adopted  to  prevent  victualling  houses  from  becoming/ 
cbsorderly.  lliirdly,  tliat  means  of  immediate  correction,  and 
even  of  suppressioti  be  at  hand^  shoHid  bad  practices  be  eticouraged, 
01^  sififered  within  them« 

For  the  main  object  of  aflfordit^  to  ^e  publio  tbe  most  benefit 
cial  accommodation,  it  would  be  cmly  oeeeasary  to  thro,w  the  ti^de 
of  tt  viclualler,  lite  every  other  trade, ^pen  to  general  competition; 
by  granting  licenses  at  miy  time,  to  any  persons  of  good  character, 
and  in  tlie  gecupation  of  suitable  premises,  who  should  ask  for 
^em  and  pay  for  them.  In  this  way  pubtic-liouses  «re  ficcnsed  in 
France,  and  other  Countries  <wi  the  continent,  subject,  IwKVever,  td 
their  being  suspended  in  twelve  hours,  if  disorderly.  Notwith* 
standing  this  facility^  and  numerous  as  pubhc-hou^Qs  are  in  France, 
every  one  who  has  been  in  diat  country  must  acknowledge  that  the 
conducting  of  such  houses  thei^,  is  infimtely  superior  to  what  it  is 
in  England :  a  disturbance  is  scarcely  ever  known  within  them,  or 
a  drunken  man  any  where  visible.  They  know  nothing  of  oiu: 
partial  and  corrupt  practices  in  proliibiting  the  public  from  procu- 
ting  drink,  excepting  from  the  favored  by  the  licensers ;  they  allow 
the  public  the  free  supply  which  they  btve  a  natural  right  td 
«njoy ;  and  they  oidy  arre^  the  hand  of  the  victualler  who  conducts 
his  business  prejudiciaUy  to  good  ordor.  Haies^  are  the  principles 
4ii  common  aense.    I  Hm  thoroughly  persuaded  tbut  if  iiimlar  prin^ 
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ciples^were  «(bpted  iii  ^  mirtiftgetiieltf  of  {mUkNiboodes  m  Bag*^ 
lund,  siiliilar  good  effects  ii^iild  fellow. 

'  I  therefore  presume  to  recommend^  that  licenses  be  granted  in. 
Engl^id  to  any  proper  person  on  his  application^  subject  to  pro- 
visions and  regulations  necessary  to  secure  good  order,  and  of 
effectual'  powers  to  suspend  socb  licenses  immediately,  and  ultir 
mainly  to  annul  them  if  misemployed. 

Bat,  as  it  may  be  feared,  (and  ought  betbe^case  for  a  time)  that 
if  the  pFociuiiig  of  a  license  were  made  Aus  easy,  men  would 
teke  them  out,  meaning  to  conduet  disonlerly  hoaises ;  and  know- 
iifg^thbt  they  must  aoon  incur  dieir  forfeiture^  but  reckoning  on  the 
profit  %hich  they  might  make  in  the  interior:  I  propose  that  any 
person  taking  out  a  license  for  a  house  not  already  ticensed,  shdl 
pay  a  stamp  duty  of  (say  200/.)  for  fltich  license  to  keep  a  public- 
house.  And  following  up  the  principle  of  causing  victuallers  to 
hatem  substantial  interest  in  the  preservation  of  their  licenses  :^  I 
pN)^>oset  tl^At  at  Or  before  the  next  irniual  Ucenung,  the  occupier 
<^  every  public-house  now  licensed  shall  pay  a  sitamrp  duty  of  9D^^ 
for  a  license  to  keep  a  public-house. 

With  these  pledges  KKiged,  the  practice  ot  takii^  re^ognisaiices 
may  i)^elt  foe  given  up.  As  a  security  it  is  a  mere  mockery.  I 
hop&  that  victuallers  will  cheerfolly  pay  a  Commutation  of  £()/• 
to  be  relieved  from  the  trouble  of  providing  sureties,  and  paying  for 
recognizances.  On  their  legally  quitting  possession,  1  prooo«e 
tiiat  they  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  9M.  from  the  landlord,  os 
otfier  successor.  Those  wlio  would  object  to  pay  this  20/«  I  am 
sure  viroiild  be  very  few,  imd  only  where  the  bouses  were  of  the 
most  indigent  kind.  It  wouM  be  well  that  all  such  houses  ceased 
to  be  occujHedas  puUic*bou8es. 

Those  who  desire  to  opeft  new  houses,  would  re^d  the  pay- 
m^t  of  £00/.  for  a  license  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  tbe 
immense  loss  and  amdety  to  whidi  they  are  now  exposed*  The 
very  few  house-owners  who  succeed  without  indirectly  purchasing 
their  licenses,  have  to  wait  sevei^l  years,  eight  or  ten  sometimeay 
before  they  can  make  up  a  sufficiently  strong  interest  to  prevafl: 
fur  the  greater  part,  however,  after  having  endured  the  disappoint- 
nwnt  and  lotw  of  rent  many  years,  are  at  last  run  down,  and 
compelled  to  part  with  thw  bouaea  to  a  brewer,  or  other  connection 
of  the  Hcefisers^  for  about  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the  value  of  which 
the  hooae  immediately  becomes  on  its  beitig  licensed.  I  am  sure 
that  Uierb  is  not  a  person  who,  on  an  independent  interest^  h»  buBt 
a  public«house  near  the  me^opolis  of  late  years,  who  wo«dd  not 
gladly  have  preferred  paying  government  two  hmidrtd  pounds  fcMr 
l^ye  to  opIMfi  it  when  it  \Vas;  r^y,  to  procuring  it  through  the  de- 
grading K^^tippery  path  of  licensing  favor*  It  is  right  that  there 
^ould  bl^  a  d^<Hl  value  in  ii  license^  that  victuwers  may  he 
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ctreftil  m  hiiphigitf  bm  tk^  eahe  had  beikrb^pmd  forma 
direct  way,  and  applied  to  the  service  of  th/^sfyiU^  than  m  circuil- 
<mky  feeding  the  avttrice  and  cupidity  of  licemp'^  or  brewers^  or  of 
tbeir  derks,  or  their  dependents* 

-  As  respects  brewers'  or  distillers'  property  .in  public-houses^  I 
m^ommend  moasuros  to  prevent  the  fiirther  accuniubitioD  of  (mcb 
houses  in  tbeir  hands,  and  to  give  them  a  life  interest^  aod  no 
more,  in  the  houses  they  hold  already  <«  This  will  procure  the  gra^ 
^duid  withdrawing  of  audi  houses  from  thar  possession  and  control. 
If  it  is  thought  wise  by  the  legislature  to  prohibit  tomers  from  work^ 
iog  up  the  leather  they  prepare^  it  must  be  much  more  so  to  prevent 
brewers  from  having .  the  ccunmaiMl  of  houses  for  the  sale  of  the^ 
liquors  they  compose.  In  the  leather  retailing,  the  property  of  the 
consumer  n^ght  be  affected  by  the  tanner,  were  no  competent 
judge  of  the  quality  of  the  leather  to  intervene  between  them ;  but 
in  the  liquor  dealing  the  health  as  well  as  the  property  of  tbe^  con- 
sumer are  exposed,  if  a  bad  commodity  be  forced  into  consomp^ 
tion.  And  when  to  these  considerations  is  added  the  important 
one  that  public-houses,  instead  of  being  a  beneit^  beoome  a 
nuisance  to  the  public,  if  diey  encourage  drunkenness,  and  that 
brewers  and  distillers  have  a  direct  interest  in  promotmg  eftessw 
drinking^  it  ia.  in  the  last  degree  imprudent  to  allow  them  to  havt 
the  property  in,  and  the  direction  of  puUic-houses.  In  the  pro* 
posed  arrangement  for  dieir  interest  in,  such  houses  therefore,  these 
gr^t  tradesmoi  will  see  that  due  hqmagf^  i(|  |if^^  the  weight  and 
influence  which  they  have  aequir«d^,iH^  filter  iiidulgence  sng- 
gested  tbnn  diegr  have  been  accust^ed>to  show  to  mose  froiA 
whom. they  have  dniwn  their.new  pMbli^Ofses*  <  :      .^ 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  if,:  tlm  /(^ilatioii^  miet  whkJi 
victuallers  are  to  p(>nduct|h(9tr.iious<|^  ,l1ii§^.^,§  very  knpMrtant 
sabject.  The  general  regulations  which,  ai^  necessu^  ought,  it 
possible,  to  be  elicit^  and  to  be  reduced  to  lega^  lules ;  ^  pr#> 
sent  almost  every  thing  is  left  to  thch  ev^*varying  ideaft^  of  tba 
justices;  the  law  has  provided  but  fc^w  rules^.and  those  .9rf  in  part 
impracticable;  for  instance,  an  act  of  James  I.  declares  that  if  a 
victuaUer  sti^rrs  tippling  in  his  hoi^e,  or  gets  tipsy  himself,  he 
shall  be  disabled  irom  carrying  on  his  business  for  three  yean. 
Such  a  law  can  do  no  good,  but  must  do  harm.  What  viclualler 
tan  prevent  persons  tippling  in  his  house  ?  Does  it  not  happen  in 
the  best  regulated  taverns-^^n  the  presence  of,  I  had  almost  sttd^ 
in  the  persons  of — but  certainly  under  the  auspices  of  princes^ 
bishops,  judges,  and  senators  r  Is  it  not  the  necessary  eonconitant 
of  every  feast  or  public  dinner?  To  continue  a  law  in  foMia 
which  prohibits  a  man  from  fpUowing  his  trade  for  three  years,  if 
lie-does  that  whidi,  in  the  exercise  of  his  trade,  he  cannot  aifoid 
^<^n§,  is  I  think  ridicidous. ,  And  it  has-lhis  injurious  dfect^    By 
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^Mtaoce^  it  leads  bim  not  4o  recpoct  iis  injimeti^ns  »  anotfaer,  but 
^  l>eKtve  that  iu  peonltiet  may  be  avcdded intone  <»se  a«  w^  m 
the  other.  I  therefore  think  that  the  various  laws  knposiiig  ditpio- 
portionate  and  impracticaUe  penalties  on  victuallers  ougkt  to  be 
irepeaied^  and  tbat  Ac  rcguktiiHis  eoncerotng  them  ou^t  ta  be 
«oviiKd  and  corrected,  and,  vvkh  the  Exciflie  L«ws>  as  for  as  dMy 
«eg^rd  victuaUerSy  be  embodied  in  one  act  of  padaamcnt. 

The  i«gulaiieiis  which  I  presuo^e  to  recouMaaend,  provide  that  a 
due  regard  to  decaicy  shall  be  secured  by  the  manner  of  fitting  up 
jthe  pftemiaes,  and  that  certain  definite  hours,  for  opening  and  shKt- 
4ing  such  houses  shall  be  uniformly  observ4d. 
'  To  put  a  atop  to  the  various,  disorders,  in  iimins,  whidi 
ao  commonly  arise  in  public-bouses,  via.  excessive  diiaking^  loaible 
drunkeraiess,  games  of  ckaace,  sweariikg,  obscene,  Jdueatening^  ae- 
ididtQtiB, or  turbulent  language,  and  conduct;  and  to  prevent .tbe 
4:oiiflu«o«e  of  thieves  and  lewd  women,  1  f^xipoae  to  em^y  a 
meaasj  which,  although  simple  in  its  design,  wUl^  I  am  strongly 
|>er4uaded,  prove  singularly  efficacious  m  practice.  It  is,  to  a:^cm 
irsctualltrs  under  penalties,  <|uickly  recoverable,  to  refuse  It^noc.  In 
faatiea  under  any  of  the  above  mentioned  circumstances ;  and  I 
|iro|>a«e  further,  to  invest  the  victualler  with  tbe  power  of  a  peace 
fiifiitfer,.  as  far  as  regards  the  taking  mto  cualiody  and  brii^ing 
iiefore  a  magistrate  any  persons  so  misbehaving,  or  impropei^ 
assembling  on  his  {uremnes. 

.  Tbe  withholdiug  of  Iii|ttor  ia  tbe<  above  cases  would  go  far 
|0  prevent  almost  all  the  disorders  whteh  disturb  the  metrop<^k| 
and  indeed  all  parts  of  tlie  cotmtry.  It  is  an  effective  instrument 
of  order  wholly  in  tbe  coounand  of  the  Tictaaller :  to  this  his  mind 
might  ,to  be  directed,,  and  his  attention  ronsed  by  good  looking 
•ft«c.  I  cannot  conceive  any  admonition  that  would  came  an 
^hctnaUy  home  to  the  feelings  of  a  person  who  was  misconduct^ 
lag  bimad^^aa  tbe  landlord,  saying — **  Sir,  I  dare  not  8up{dy  you 
sralli  any  more  liquor,  you  have  bad  such  a  quantity  already,  or  ynn 
have  used  such  aud  such  expressions ;"  car  agaiu,  that  wonM  so 
•es^ete^  point  out  to  tbe  diief  and  the  whore  their  outcast  eonfr 
UMip  and  discourage  their  callings^  as  the  answer-^^^  You  can  ha«e 
IkQ  driuL  or  abode  here ;  such  people  as  you  are  caunot  have  any 
liquor^  or  mix  in  any  company  in  a  public^iouse."  1  tUnk,  under 
the  rogttlatbns  proposed,  vkimlkrs  may  be  made  fume  oj^ctrs  of 
aupecinr  vtalue. 

::  fkah^wuses,  it  is  true,  could  not  exist  under  thiy  disei^ine; 
hui  die  .doclrinn  of  keeping  such  houses  open  ibr  the  purpose  of 
lagiliiatingtlhe  trade  oi  thief-takti^  1  hope  wiU  no  nance  he  advdi^ 
taAtd.  'Ihn  horrid  cnnacction  hetieaeu  the  trades  «yf  tfaiei-laking 
tad  thiof^maldng  baa  been  m  faiaUy  prwed,  and  idso  tbe  ; 
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PuUbyMoim  laceOmg.  4# 

tonvwiimm  and  aS^antage  of  these  *'  Preserves  *^  ttimt  give  ^ny, 
I  snbmit,  to  tbe  puldic  mlbfy.  My  observations  ba^e  (on^  ifidi^ 
caited  flikrii^Mmies  and  cock  and  ben  clubs  to  be  the  most  effectual 
mu aerief,  academies,  and  hou^s  of  call  for  vice«  and  crimes  thit 
<slui  be  devised.  They  administer  to  their  victims'  course,  from 
tlieir  boyish  seduction  to  their  apprehension  for  the  gaflowaw 
There  the  no>fieiale  sees  deeeiioy  iaughed  ib  scom,  and  vice 
^toiled  as  spiril :  there  each  encotirages  the  other  to  new  express 
aiona  and  acts  of  depravity :  there  ttiieves  ai^  brought  together; 
and  enabled  to  combme  for  e^ttensive  misehief:  there  iiiflatning 
liquors  are  at  hand  to  drown  reflection^  and  to  excite  to  dcedd  m 
fierceness :  there,  to  crown  the  whole,  imiocent  men  are  inveigled 
into  the  CommisBion  of  crimes,  by  the  agents  of  men  Whote  dtit^ 
ft'  ia  to  Mpp^sa  crimes,  iir  onder  that  money  may  be  made  hf 
bulging  diem.  Mi  these  ^evils  have  been  suffered,  because  thief^ 
takera  say  if  it  w«ve  not  -for  such  booses  tb^y  woi»id  not  kYKhv 
where  to  find  the  thieves*  Perhaps  diey  nli»ht  go  a  iittte  fnnher', 
and  add — **  If  it  were  not  for  such  houses  we  sltould  not  havfe  any 
Ihiaveatoiind!" 

'  If  thieves  are  proscribed  fmm  receiving  liqaor  and  entertsfinMMt 
ill  pubiie-hottaes,  ^y  will  not  have  their  wonted  oppo^tunitiea  td 
decoy  new  men  in^  their  ways>  wbile|  in  the  confparative  soMudi^ 
kto  which  they  will  be  driven,  they  will  bave^  leisure  to  reflet  oti 
the  misery  of  their  trade,  and  be  fnrmshed  with  motives  to  look  Oilt 
for  a  better.  Street^walktm,  pTeventied  fmm  artifkiaNy  exciting 
their  apirits  at  the  mmierotis  gin^bops  now  open  to  Aem  at  every 
fliap,  will  be  less  likely  to  terrify  by  their  yells  and  expressiOttS) 
and  to  shock  decency  by  their  appearance.  To  cheek  the  p^mi^ 
«ioihs  habit  of  dram-drinkiffg,  I  propose  that  vii^tuallers  shat^  n^ 
deliver  any  spirits  to  be  drank  in  or  about  ikeir  premises,  mtte^ 
mixed  with  an  eqnal  part  of  wafer. 

Having  thus  prot^oaed  measures  stronger  than  herttofore  for  th* 
pvdventton  of  drtmkennese,  obscenity,  and  distnrbaiice,  I  musrt  Btop 
short  of  what  is  already  enacted  to  prevent  tnen  from  taking  cbeer^ 
M  Md  healthy  amusements,  i  Ibhdc  the  prohibition  agaimt  skit* 
ties,  niilo-pins,  and  other  gaaitfes  of  exercise,  bb*  imferfing  and 
iMjast,  as  ^ncll  as  impolitic.  It  Is  not  doing  a«r  w€  wouM  he  doaft 
by.  1  snbmit,  that  it  is  abaotntely  nece^ary  for  tbe  h^jakh  of  arti*- 
zaos,  foHowing  sedentary  emptoyments,  to  have  fre^aent  recrtatfotf, 
both  mental  and  corporeal.  Working  tailora  and  sboei^akera  in 
gciiend  die  premature^,  owing  to  the  poskion  in  which  they  work: 
lively  exemae  i*  necessary  tb  relieve  the  oppr^eseed  viscera*.  The 
dbo^re  games  tMtftd  much  tuefrdieifi  a  ^hort  thne,  add  m^r*  fiin^ 
fhtg^camof  spare.  I  ov^n  dMbV  the  wisdd<li»^  prohM^iimg  mek 
Irotti  ptajing  at  Afa^j  ttki  other  old  and  innoeeat  mAvMmtlB^* 
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Most  m^  man  mts^  «nI  many  animed  mm  "vM^^s^md  pm%*oi 
tbeir  evenings  in  public4ioiises<.  Men  of  stiongt  antp^l  spirits 
and  ardent  minds^  after  the  monotony  of  ^ir  iMy-  labor^;  will 
naturally  assemble  for  social  intercourse^  If  lighter  i^eereations  a^ 
prohibited^  and  they  are  only  allowed  to  tiUk  and  drinks  they  * 
almost  univ^sally  fall  upon  politics,  because  that  is  ^u^n^'iNiJ^ 
ject  perhaps  wbich^  they  all  believe  they  understands  and  itf  vrl^ 
they  are  aU  pretty  much  of  one  mind.>  No.isnall  nnmber,  who  find 
they  have  the  gift  of  speech^  start  in  the  preaching  lk»e.  Thus,  k 
^>pears  to  me,  people  are  absolutely  ^r^i:«(^  into  tk#c.gl99nBat<rf 

Cnitical  and  sectarial  fonatid^m  wait^hyfpcrwfj  and  iieno^  liie 
te  rapid  increase  of  such  proselytes.  --I^beassigned  rea8on-<-4hat 
^orts  and  amusements  lead  to  dr^inkewisss  and  ^aniiflg^  I  cfm^ 
Ifaink  a  good  one  for  their  suppie|i«HHSu  -^'W&ris  the  go«hd  4hmg 
Vfhicix  is  not  convertible  to  a  bad-  usel-  Svimng  i«l^^ioii|f  meel^  ^ 
mg#  notoriously  leaiL  to  un|io)y  ^mpuj^s^.  It  isr  said^^fit  ^n$(tm 
Ime  laid  wagers  which  should  get  throogh  ^  service  qui^jUflf 
but  who  would  propose  inc&^riaunately  to,. shut  ifae  dvors  9^-,!^ 
pne>  or  the  moutb^t^of  ,tt^rjOthery.because.tb(ir^f^re  c^^U^of^^idi 
abuses.  I  submit  that  4t  is  the.  duty  of  a  infant  govfi^miai^^^ 
lu^ifist  evil-doing,  as  it  emei^innm  good — ^tjajsil|^  tf  forj^tiie 
op^ation  of, Ufat.  which  is  m  itself  good,  tibro4||^iiQIMrth(B(t  U^maf 
be,  perverted  to  evil.  Besides,  with  what  coani^Lfn^y  does  govern* 
meat  interdict  a  man  from  the  enjoyment  of  an  im^ocent  spor^  )eat 
it  should  lead  him  to  gaming,  (as  for  i^stance^)  whetbtf-^e  or  bis 
^ppate  shall  pay  for  their  jug  of  beer  upon  rtbe^  event^  f^^ggnae 
of  shuttles  or  drafts,  while,  for  the  hiare  of^gain^the  si^^goveni* 
ment  p^mit9.  bills  to  be  dirustinto  4he^  luMpd8>  and  before  &w 
eyes,  invoking  them  to  disregard  the  pursuits  of  honest  .industry^ 
and  aspire  to  the  condition  of  geademen,  by  staking  their  all  in  that 
dec^mous  game  of  hazand^  the  '^  State  Lottery  V  To  do  as  v(re 
would  be  done  by  »  expected  in  the  dealings  b^ween  legidators 
Mid  subjects,  as  weU  jis  ai^oingst  others.  If  tb^ktgood  rule  is  stt  at 
nought  on  the  powerful  side,  submission  may  he  compeUedi  but 
respectfnl  obedience  cannot  be  ^peeted  from  the  weaker. 
.  Under  the  system  and  r^ulati^ns  which  1  presume  to  recoBi* 
mend,  the  victualler  will  have  a  clear  guide  for  his  conduct.  Ob- 
serving the  directions  prescribed  by  equal  laws,  he  will  not  have  to 
dread  the  confiscation  of  his  property  by  an  arbitrary  poM^er. 
IHsrq(arding  them,  he  will  see  that  no  influmice  can  protect  him 
£x>m  continual  fines,  nor  even  from  tlie  immediate  forfeiture  .of  his 
license.  The  necessary  effects  nuist  be^  that  Fladi^iouses  will  b^ 
fotthwith  given  up  or  put  down  :  that  where  public-houaes  are  so 
crowded  as  to  be  only  suf^Kirted  by  disord^Iy  pracjbces,  Aey  w31 
disappear  m  like  manner.  That  where  a  fair  competition  ham  been 
fllmt  out,  and  neighbouiboods  are  ill  sum^iedi  new  candidates  witt 
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«^r^  and  t^adily  ptfrnwemment  for  Kcenses,  to  improve  the 
locd  accomtnodatidn.  Thus  will  the  distribution  of  public-houses 
be  equalized  and  reg^ated  by  the  reasonable  wants  of  the  public. 
One  D^igbburhood  will  not  be  annoyed  by  a  redundance  of  them, 
nor  auo&er  suffer  through  a  monopoly.  Independent  men  may^ 
ooee  more  gain  possession  of  public-houses,  and  brewers  be  only 
aUe  to  command  the!  supply  of  a  neighbourhood  through  the  su- 
perior  quality  or  cheapness  of  their  provisions.  The  moral  habits, 
as  well  as  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  public  will  be  improved, 
and  &e  magisterial  office,  divested  of  the  odious  licensing  powers,, 
rise  in  i^spectabili^  kM  getKeral  estimation. 

While  all  the^e  impdt^^nt  points  are  gained  for  the  public,  and 
individuals  ar^  emancipated  from  the  hateful  tyranny  of  the  present 
mode  of  lic«nsing>  th^  govetnttietit  will  receive  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  revenue.  £  Irave  no  doubt  that  three  hundred  new  licenses 
will  be  applied  fbr  during  the  first  year  in  the  nei^bourhood  of 
Lbndon,  and  ^t  l^st^  as  Anymore  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.— Thi^'^'in  produce  the  sum  of  120,000/;  for  new  houses. 

By  the  ErfcSse  f^iiBtihTi  laid  befdtie  Prirliametot,  it  appears  that 
dtirihg  the ^  year  IS  15  the  number  of  beer  licenses  taken  out  wai 
46,7&.  Antici^tiii^  that  ^Ittr  effeet^  df  the  proposed  act  would 
be  to  reduce  the  htlmb^  of  {^ubtic^hotees  in  some  measure,  say  to 
48,000,  the  twenty  pounds  requircS^  from  the  landlords  of  old 
houses,  in  commutation  of  recognizances,  would  yield  960,000/< 
which,  added  to  the  fbrmer  suni  of  120,000/.  gives  an  immediate 
amount  of  one  million  and  eighty  thousand  pounds.  Nor  would 
die  revenue  to  government  stop  here :  for  as  old  licenses  become 
forfeited,  and  neMr  neighbourhoods  arise,  new  licenses  will  be  am 
nually  required. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 
My  Lord, 

Most  respectfully,     ' 
Your  Lordship's  obedient  humble  Servant, 

J.  T.  BARBER  BEAUMONT. 


1    n    -a      ^ 
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AWENDIX. 


Ifeads  of  a  proposed   Bill  for  the  Licemhig  and  better  Regular 
tion  of  Public  Houses. 

,  Recital. — ^Tbat  many  complaints  were  made  of  partial  and 
0{^ice8Mv9  praclaces  under  tlie  pre^nt  licensifig  laM's.  That  tho 
lilicmtroUed  power  given  to  justices  iti  graulitig  or  refiising  licenaes, 
had  been  abtised  in  favor  of  brewers  aiid  spirit  dealers,  to  the 
ic^ury  of  the  public  in  their  property,  health/ and  morals.  That 
the  laws  concerning  public-bouses  t^ere  contained  in  a  great  many 
^i&Feot  Act»  of  Parliament,  which  it  was  found  desirable  to  siiii« 
plify  aud  metbodize,  and  that  there  was  wanted  a  detailed  plan  of 
geuaral  regulation  to  be  observed  in  the  conducting  ot  public^ 

M-  ENACTMENTS.      ' 

That  tiie  seveial  Acts  of  1st  James  J.  c.  9— 4lh  James  I.  c,  5*-* 
7th.  James  1.  c.  10— ^Ist  Chaiifes  I;  c*  4-^afth  Geo.  IL  c.  31 — 
38(4  G«o.  III.  Ci^lO— together  S/iith  the  14tb  section  of  SOlh  G^, 
XL  c.^— and  the  7th^  8tfa|  and  lOtb  sections  of  4Bth  Geo.  Hi, 
c.  143 — be  repealed^  and  tlie  following  regulaHoUS  be  substituted 
in  lieu  thereof : 

.  fid. — That  His  Majesty^s  Commissioners  of  Excise  be  empow* 
ered  to-  grant  general  Htertses  to  keep  public  victualling- houses  t<3r 
the  occupieis  thereof,  provided  that  $ucb  oCcUpi^rs  shall  produce 
a  certificate  from  a  magistrate,  the  major  part  of  the  principal 
parish^offic^rs,  or  e(  three  or  iftore  substantial  housekeepers,  set- 
ting forth  that  the  applicanr,  to  the  certifiers'  knowledge,  is  a  per. 
son  of  good  fame,  and  of  sober  hfe  and  conversation  ; — and  pro- 
vided also  that  ike  house  be  of  not  less  than  the  yearly  value  of 
£0/.  and  be  rated  at  that  vsllue  in  the  parish  book,  and  that  no 
reasonable,  o^ection  shall  appear  tO'  such  commissioners  against 
^e  opening  of  sndi  bouse  as  a  public-house. 

:W»— That  any  peraon  applying  as  above  for  a  license  to  keep  as 
fi  public-bouse,  any  house  in  which,  or  on  the  site  of  which^i  the 
PiDcupier  is  not  now  licatsedj  Or  shall  not  be  licensed,  as  hereafter 
provided,  to  s^l}  beer»  shall  pay^  a  du^  of  200/,  upon  such  license 
|>eing  granted,  n 
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:  4tli.-^Thsit  all  llreniied  ^Atd^wMeu  in  postpitim  ctf  facuLise^  in 

D^bh^  or  oit  the  sit*  of  irkN^,  the  occupier  it  n'om  iiotnsed  \b 

4^  beer^  slmli^  if  desirous  to  continiie  the  fuiid  hoUi«  as^a  public* 

hoifLd^  ^n  QX  before  tlie   lat  of  Oetdbcr  next,  pay  a  duty  of  90^. 

for  a  license  to  keep  such  house  open  as  a  public  victual! if^4)oii9e« 

'    5ib. — Tliat  His  Majesty^s  Commissioners  of  Excise  be  empo\v-> 

^red  to  receive  payment  for  the  aforesaid  liccftse  d»ty  of  ISO^.  any 

time  in  October  next^  from  any  superior  landlord  of  amy  hottae, 

0o^v  a  itcensed  public-house^  in  case  the  tenant  shall  have  refiis^ 

or  negl^ted  to  pay  such  fkUy ;  aad  upon  the  landbrd's  reeom^ 

Inevd^lion  thereafter  oi  an  approi»d  tentnl  in  posatssion^  t^  Said 

commissiqners  abdl  issiie  a  license  to  keep  as  iiforesaid^  iH  itianrieir 

as  if  the  lice^ise  had  been  taken  out  on  or  before  the  1st  of  Ocfto- 

^r  ntxU-^uiho,  if  at  any  time  a  licensed  victual ker  shall  che  or 

ileseit  bis  i^eniises,  and  his  license  shall  not  b^ve  lyeen  transferred 

jlo  bis  landlord,  or  an  approved  tenant  in  possession^  «s  hereii^fter 

j>rovided9  thfQ  upon  the  landlord's  regaining  possession  of  die 

premises,  and  recom^mendiHg  an  apipuDwed  ^  t^nwt  tlie  said  eom^ 

missione^s,  upon  proof  qi  die  facts^  shail  issue  to  «ncb  tenant 

a  Ikense  to  keep  such  houaa  sia  a  vic^wtaUit^  bouse^  9iiibjeot  to  kii 

payifig  for  the  same  a  duty  of  S0/.-»-%^/#a,  if  a  becffise  to  keep,  8lc; 

be  io^t  or  destroyed,  apcM  due  proof  of  the  fact,  a  duplieate 

license  may  be  issued  in  Hen  thereof  U^  an-^apprcMred  tenam  in  pos» 

a^ssiovt,  subject  to  die  paymeMt  oif  a  dut^^  a§  5^«— <*^/l0,  -upon  the 

certificate  ff  two  JMistices  ^  die.peace^  that  a  mw  public-hbttai 

is  panted  in  a  par ticiuh^r  situatoil,  for  {he  iaccoa»«H>dation  of  the 

public,  and  that  upon  effectual  notice  given  of  their  opinion  that 

a^b  bottse  wal  necessvitar,  no  pefsoa  was  MfiUing  to  open  a  puUic'^ 

house  at  «r  nosr  kidi  pfaoe,  subject  to  ^  <Nity  of  W&f.  ftft  a 

lM$n^e  ti^  keefi  Ihe  aante«  andtbrntnofM^faoo  was  Ivillti^  to. putt 

'more  than  a  cerMon  sum*  being  not  }km  tlmn  50^.  i^t  such  Ke^s^ 

tbd  laid!  Gomanissioner»  may  in  diisfr/idisttfotioti  isaue  ancfa  iieehse^ 

lipoa  recmii^  stuJt  teduced  duty  as  afoieaciid. 

.    6tb.-r-Tbait  a.  ^leat  paying  the  :aion3i$aid  dtitf  of  ^M.  npoh 

legally  quitting  possessiuo  of  his  ^elnises^  sad  not  ha^ig  9o  mis^ 

co«id^t«d  <lbQ  bwideaa  of  the  boose  as  toi  have  bveight  itJiito 

diar^piilM^  m^'  tinder  die  €Ciism«  of  tbe  >iiiagialrtrte9^  rfudl  be  «Mi; 

tied  to  receive  such  sum  of  20/..if«aa  due  theft  landlord  ^ftM 

preioisesy  or  othec  person  reeetving  bnM»r#eiidery  anAopoftitich 

80/.  b^M  t«idti^  to  anoh  outgoing  tenant^  be  slAiHieiBe^afe  a 

trtnafer  o|. tbe> same  to  hia  landlord^ «r -taa  tenaaia aoeepted'by^bta 

taildiord,  as  the  «a^i>niagr  hew  *       i  .  /   .     .       \' 

7th. — That  whenever  a  person  ia  ifesivoHii  of  acting  <>il'ii  f^Wa* 

f^  ^  ^  beeas^  to  kpiy  a.  p«bliff^bgoie»-^4ie  tdiaR  pl^oibiee  a  eetti$* 

cate  oi  character  «a  before  paMricbd,  «o  tiN>  or  tnote  jalttio^  i^ 
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iog  for  tim  dimmtom  at  a  iHMni  kohkh  for  die4nu»fier  of  ptdbli* 
cans'  licboaes,  and  if  tbcy  are  talitfied  thm^witli^  but  not  othe^ 
wiae^  the  said  ^nm^kat  shall  be  nUamidf  aifd  bai»  «fifect  by  an  ^o^ 
dorsement  jcm  ^  jaid  ticenai^y  signed  hf^e^ttmst^ttet  and  two 
magistrates^  ~    ^-r^:    ?  v  ».  ,  >    :: 

Blh^Each  licanse  to  ka^  a  putAoJuMOt,  sUall  be  printed 
upon  parcfam^,  and  beav  a^number  a»  ba1ofq[fag  tb  ite'^patti<^tilar 
parish,  the  duty  received  lO'be  expressed  therm. 

S^. — ^Tbe  said  comaii^aioners  €jS  BXxjke  shall  keep  a  register  of 
all  licences  which  hjF  forfekureor  otbtrwne  sbatt'bt^cancemMl. 

lOtb* — No  licanse  for  the  sale  of  beer  or  spiiits  shall  be  granted 
ta  any  perscm  who  shall  not  be  41^  legal  possession  of  a  lii^ense  to 
ke€|>  a  public-house  as  aforesaid. 

11th. — No  license  shall  be  gnmted  for  the  selling  of  ti^er  or 
spirit^  to  the  occupier  of  any  house  belooging  to  a4K>Runott  brew* 
er  or  distiUer,  or  vender  <if  beer  or  spirits  in  the  gross,  or  to  i 
trustee  for  any  of  them,  except  in  respect  of  such  public-housei 
ju  shall  have  belonged  to  mch  brewers,  8ic*  previous  to — 

12th. — ^I'hat  no  vender  of  beer  or  spirits  in  the  gross,  noriany 
trustee  for  any  of  them,  shall  be  eligibte  to  take  an  assignment  of 
a  term  in  any  house  wherein  the  tenant  is  licensed  ta>  sdK  beer  or 
spirits,  and  should  any  contract  be  entered  bto  for  any  such  jinr^ 
pose,  the  said  contmct  shall  be<fi  tiitVto  void.  ^ 

With  a  provision  eaE»aweriug  theoommmionetis  of^xcis^  or 
the  magistrates  in  general  session,  to  require-ail  persdM^itttierMed 
Uk  the  ownership  of  any  pd»bc4ottse  to  ^ecUHre  their  trusts  iapon 
«iatb. 

^  ISth.— Every  victualler  ahali provide  a  commodioiistap^ooatt) 
with  firing  in  the  proper  season,  and  taUesand  seals ;  wad  abo  so 
$t,up  bis  premises  aa  to  provide  for  a  due  rcgaid  lo  decettcy,  and 
tQi  prevent  his  premises  from  beeoming  «  nuisance. 

14|h. — His  house  shall  only  be  open.. (except  to  travellers)  be* 
tween  the  hours  of  six  in  the  morning  and  eleven  in  the  evening; 
and  he.  shidlr  not  supply^  any  one  with  liquor  to  dnnk  therein,  other* 
wise  than  between  the  above  bours,  and  cacept  i^  aforesaid,  ' 

,  )5th.«-He..  shall  Hot  refuse  victuals  and  lodging  to  aiqr  one  of 
good  fame,  who  in  an  oiderly  maiuier  shall  require  them,  and  show^ 
4u|t  he  is  able  to  pay  fcsr  them.. 

.    }6th. — He  sluill  not  refuse  fo^  receive  the  billets  of  soldierft^ 
.    |7th.^He  shall  sell  food  ^nod  liquors  of  the  true:  legal -we^^ 
^measures,  and.not  comhine  with  odier  victualler!' to  raise  ^ 
prices  of  victuals,  nor  impound  the  chatteb  of  any  guest  for  l»# 
refusal  to  pay  an  etorbilant  cfaairge. 

.  ,  18th.r-*He  fball  not  buy,  receive,  exchange^or  detahr  eny  arms^ 
idothes,  ^or.r^gtmental  noceimrKa^  bebngia^  lonny  soldiers      *  * 
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49di*— *Hd*t)i«t]l  «ot  tuSer  aaf 'uhnnrfid  fne6tkigi  tcf  take  piiace 

£Odi. — {for^sM}  ^iH>t;  supply  liquor  to  any  oM  who  is  vi^^Ij 
dmdc^  or  wbotabdU  imni  dno^intir'dboiit  his  premises  so  mnok 
liquor  as  to  be  likely  to  be  intoxicated,  nor  to  any  pertoif  ¥rfao' on 
Ihe  flame  ^ysludl  b^fte'ua^sknj  obscene,  swetoiiigy  llireatenitq^^ 
Of  tiirbiileat  laagiiagr,;  mr  eondoct  in  ot*  tiear  to  tns  premises,  or 
Vfbo  in  any  other  ii»ay:^shdl  luive'scnim^^ndttcled  fannself  as  tf^ 
alarm  or  annc^  o^m  ef  onderly  befaairk^tiri  nor  to  any  persons 
-who  shall  be^  or  have  been  in  or  about  Iris  pi  emises  playing  at  any 
f^m^itf  chance;  nor  to  ai^  drirepiif  a  eait,  caravan,  or  waggon^ 
whenever  there  are  ^ready  as  many  as  three  such  carriages  stand- 
ing in  die  road  in  the  front  of,  or  near  td  Ins  prenkises ;  nor  ^aH 
he  haifKMMP,  or  supply  liquor  to  any  reputed  thief,  or  common  wh6re, 
or  known -d^t^  or.tiQfivkted  r^ogue  ^r  vagsA»oftd^  he^hall  not 
faarlMMur  ai^ watchman  eor^atrole  while  pn  ^ty,  or  suffer  any  such 
person  to  tipple*  ?But  if  ai^  such  person  isr  persons  as  aforesidd, 
shall  not  desifft  froiAc  their  disordeny  emidlict,  or  leave  his  house 
upon  h^g  required  by  him  so  tado^  he  ^11  be  empowered  «id 
reqiiiiied  to  |^e>«uoh  persoalKir^perionsintd^  custody,  and  prefer  a 
complaii^  against  him  or  them 'ferthivith  before  H'ma^strate. 

^Isti — Het^  sbkU^oot^seliiany  spfartur  by  i^taii '  otherwise  thM 
openly,  in  full  view  o£4iiB\lBproiDm>or1ife  ^reijt'^  nor  d^v^r^ib^ 
spirits  to  be'drMmlsiiB^  omabout  ^  herivg0'<anlc)ss  mixed  with  an 
^q«lidqiian|»ly  of  waters'',  f*^'   :■     k^^-?  ^:'-  J-'  *• 

•  ^^.-^-rfle  ^11  nsMktan  tfaa/mlnMl  «Niir  i^n  without  leave  from 
two  justices,  and  an  entry  of  the  same  being  made  in  the  victuallers* 
h^k  ^frbb  parisbfhema  after  mei^eined.  >    t*^  "^  • 

!2Sd.-^I^  sbiU  fiocr^p  and  preserve  itt  his  tffp-rootfis,  and  alsd 
ia  his  hsfff  a  list^  vuhicfa  ihe  lovefse^es  are  required  to  Airnish  him 
with  annually,  of  thi^  paiisb  officers*  for  die  current  year,  also  of 
the  turncock  md  fir^men^fesidingwithin'his  JmnfAi,  with  the  parti- 
culars of  tb^r  several  jesi^Bces^  ^id  aiiMedktely  above  the  list  in 
bis  b^,  heshally/if  required,  hang  tup  tht^key  of  die  fire-ladders, 
in  constant  readmesa  fernse;  ' 

S4tb.r*-If  HQ^  wlitallfir  ootids  aginnst  any  of  these  regulations, 
he  shall,  on.  iniorflMitiQa  and  xonviction  before  a  justice  of  the. 
peace,  in  a  summary  way,  be  liable  ibr  each  offence,  in  a  penahy 
not  ei^efedkig  10j;«6r  less  than  \L  Suck  victualler  shall  have  the 
light  oi  appeal  to  the  neitt  gei^rd  sessions,  upon  giving  security 
for  the  payment  of  costs,  if  again  convicted — half  of  die  penalties 
to  go  to  the  informer,  half  to  the  Crown.  Power  for  the  justices 
to  enforce  fines  by  distress  or  committal. 

£5th. — Each  victuaUer  shall  be  furnidied  widi  a  printed  copy  of 
the  above  t^ulatioBS  aiid  penidties  at  the  time  of  his  taking  up  his 
licensees  annually^  and  shaU  fix  the  same,  and  continne  the  same 
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4fi6  Jfipai^, 

fixed^  in  a  conspi<:uQU8  p«rt  ^f  bis  $$j^toQm  during. ^.cMnii^ 
year.  .  .* 

£6th.-^The  ov^r&eer  of  «ach  pariah  shali  provide  a  book,  in 
which  every  conviction  of  a  victualkr  residiiig  therein  s^^uA  be  lair^ 
nuted^  with  the  c^se  of  ^^onviction^  and  be  signed  hy  ibe  convicl^ 
ing  iuiticeft.  Tviro  alphabets  sbalt  be  anne^ied  to  it,  otte  refernuf 
to  the  name  of  the  vign^  and  the  other  to  the  name  of  the  occufterg 
^nd  the  prodnctiou  of  such  book  shall  be  good  s»d  sufficient  evir 
dence  of  convijCtions  in  any  court  <^  jttstke..  ; 

27th. — That  if  it  shall  9ppear  to  any  two  or  more  jusiices^  eour 
stituting  a  majority  at  a  petty  sessions  to  be  holden  for  the  puiposc^ 
ihat  a  public-house  is  so  improperly  conducted  as  to  be  ii^nioti^ 
to  the  public^  or  be  so  situated  as  to  be  likely  to  be  a  harboi^for 
had  characters,  or  to  be  a  nuisance  to  a  considerable  waxal^  of 
persons  in  the  nei^bourbood  neai'  ^  it,  they  may  by  an  ord^  ufir 
der  their  hands,  declare  the  same  to  be  a  pubUc  nuisance,  and  tht 
occupier's  licenses  to  keep  such  house,  and  to  sell  beer,  wine,  and 
spirits  therein^  to  be  suspended^  and  mqb  licenses  shall  be  tber^ 
upon  and  theocefovth  of  no  e#'ect,  until  such  tinse  as  a  bill  of 
indictment  for  such  nuisance  shall  be  pite&rred  against  the  occupier 
at  the  next  general  sessions,  and  an  issue  ^all  be  tiried  thereupon  ; 
lichen,  if  the  occupier  shall  be  foi»nd  guiUy„  bis  licenses  may  there- 
upon be  declared  void ;  or,  upoi^  the  prayer  of  the  ^iperior  land-r 
lord,  be  in^y  be  put  out  oS  poss^s^i^  of  the  premiae%  mid  bt 
punishable  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  by  iine  or  imprisonnieii^ 
mi  be  further  incapacit^tei  fEpgt.Mng  a  licensed  victuallei  for  a 
^rcA  of  years,  or  for  life. 

£8th. — ^That  in  every  such  case,  aud  upoi^  Uiie  order  of  tw6 
justices,  the  pai^ish  shail  he  bound  to  indict  for  a  nuisance,  and  to 
prosecute  wit^  f  ffect. 
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OS  THE 


^tate  of  ti^e  Coantr?, 


IN  DECEMBER  1816. 


•BY    THE 

RIGHT  HON.  SIR  J.  SINCLAIR,  BART. 


LONDON 


1816. 


.r.  1 


,,  ^9.5^111.     .  Pam.  ,    ,yOL.  IX  2  G 
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ON  TR* 

STATE  OF  THE  COUNTRY, 

IN  DECfiMBEft  1816. 


In  order  that  pubKc  spmted  individailby  desirous  of  ex{rfain- 
ing  their  sentiments  on  the  state  of  the  country,  at  the 
present  eventful  crisis,  should  be  enabled  to  do  it  with  more 
advantage,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  their  consideration, 
some  atUhentic  factSy  extracted  from  public  documents, 
on  which  their  reasoning  may  be  foimded.  The  accounts 
connected  with  the  property  tax,  furnish  the  best  data  for 
supplying  such  usefid  infocmation,  and  shall  thert&re  be 
the  foundation  of  the  foUowing  statements. 

1.  Amount  of  the  property  tax  for  three  years,  aiding 
5th  April,  1814,  (fractions  omitted). 

Gim»  Assessment.  Net  Assessment. 

'      Aim.  1812,        £  14,462,775  £  13,302,782 

1813,  1^,488,546  14,215,020 

1814,  15,825,720  14,545,278 

The  last  year  baog  the  most  produGdv^e,  the  subseq^uent 
details  principally  T^fer  to  it. 

The  property  tax  was.  payable  according  to  five  sche- 
dules, numbered  A.  B.  C.  P.  and  £.  distinguishing  the 
different  classes  of  c^itributors. 

Agriculture  Class. 

Schedule  A.  contiMns  laAds,  tenements,  ^ffid  here^ka- 
ttems.    For  tht  s^e  of  compdSson,  it  ir  ptt^NMdf  to 
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]g^ve  thft  grass^  amount  of  ibe  mcone  idwucc  a3»fiog»  not 
only  £v  the  year  iai4».but  for  the  jwt  1806;  mhm  th/b 
di^ttacUQAs  r^rdine  the  s^bdivisk)ns  of  this  ^a^  were 
first  mad^.  Some  idea  may  thence  be  formed^  of  the 
great  iaweased  value  of  property  in  tha^t  interval. 

Annual  income  from  lands  and  houses^ 

An.  1806.  An.  Iftl4f- 

Property  from  lands,      i^29,834,484  ^  39t4Q5,7(W 


Prgperty  from  houses,       1 1 ,9 1 3,51 3 

16,259,399 

41,747,997 

55,665,104 

.Amount  gf  tithes,               2,012,064 

2,732,898 

Pi:gfits  fron^  manors,                 43,521 

7.1,672 

Amount  pf  fines  on  leases,        72,502 

216,546 

Profits  of  quarries,                    32^456 

79,378  ^, 

Profits  of  mines,                '      363,853 

678,786  ' 

Profits  of  iron  works,*               84, 6 1 5 

647,686 

General  profit^  pf  v^qu^ 

descriptions,  connected 

with  landed  property,        477,758 

65,256 

Add  for  fractions,                             4 

4   ■ 

;£44>«34,770 

•60,148,3S0 

Vthw,  An.  l«06. 

■  44',834s77©  : 

■MIII'lilIlM* 


^    Iacr«5e  from  1 806  to  1 3 14  inclusive, '  £  15,^1 9,^60; .! 

*•    f  Ik  dn  pubBt  accoviits,  d^s#  profits  ue  iaeluclefd  In  tke  iiic6t»e 

tiw9§  irom  bods  ^  houm,  bvt  die  bnger  poriaoo  of  dioii,  fli|r 
46|fOQ,QO0^  prop^T  H^S  ^  €Qi||i{iari?%  and  the  taf  thcrsGQ  avcm^l- 

iQg  to  JB4/0fiQ0*  $W1  afte]rwar4^  be  4o<iucte4  from  the  incom^  f^i&ir^f; 

from  land.  -....-> 

'     *  Of  the  ir0(^148,S3O.  radier  more  dian  one  tenth,  or  ^66^,64.2^95?. 
4f>dief)Fop<Htioi|of ScodaRd.  !       -   •  *^' 

'  An.  1803,  the  income  from  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments, 
«atn<oittiited  oiblf  t»  j8S8,4M;i96/  so  that  the  Increase  from  f  ^  to  1*814 

indmsive,  was  jBM,650,ld4.  ' 
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469  ^tks  IStdte  (^"MCmMtr^ 

:    S<}i«dttle  Bv  cohtsnis  ^e  kcbme  of '^e  occupiers  of 
istfid^'Aii;  1814,  and  was  divided  ihtatllM  MoT;nng  cfiisses^: 

Laiids  mhe  free,  m  England,  •        £  9,458,309  . 

'    Titheable/      -     ';-:      -         ...       23,268,1  SS 
Tithe  free  in  parf,  -     -   -        -  740,664^ 

Tithe  free  on  payment  of  a  modus,    •       ^  560,570 
Lands  tithfe  free  in  Scotland,    4,367,657 
Titheable  in  Scotland,         «        -       209 

4,367,866 

"AddfiDrfi^ctions,    -        -        -        -  1 


i;  88,396,148 


The  gross  duty  on  the  occupiers  of  land,  at  Is.  6d.  per 
pound,  ^ter  deducting  tithes,  amounts  to  ^2,734,450. 
The  net  duty  to  iJ 2, 1 76,228, 

Classes  not  AgrictdturaL 

The  aunx  payable  from  funded  property,  and  on  the 
interest  of  exchequer  and  navy  bills,  was  cqptained  in 
Schedule  C.  amoundng  in  all  to  3,004^861. 

Schedule  D.  is  die  assessment  of  profits  on  commercial . 
property,  tMde  and  mant^acture^,  and  every  species  of 
profe^oxi,  as' lawyers,  physicians,  &c.  the  income  of  all 
witich  is  stated  at  i;375058,988,  and  the  taxes  arising 
£rom  which,  dseductihg  certain  allowances,  is  «£3,021,I87*' 
ia  tibe  aax>8ntti  for  some  years  past,  there  is  no  distmctbn 
-iffiide  between  these  teilersd  sourtes  of  income,  but  there 
Hxras  in  1J501,  Wh^n  trade  produced  only  >fl,121,792-r 
ofdutyr  Out  of  the  i*S,021,187.  therefore,  of  net  assess- 
ment, payable  An*  1814,  on  commerdsd  prDperty^  uni 

;    '  The  amount  of  compositions  for  Uthe»,  and  of  tidm  leased  aut^ 
is  iC$,2Sl,910.  .    ,.  , 
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'^fffi^esdonSf  £2/X3QfiQO.  is  the  largest  sum  that  can  be 
allotted  to  trade  atom. 

Schedule  E.  is  divided  into  two  classes,  1.  Provincial 
offices^  (as  corporation  -offices,  coroners,  under-sheriBFs, 
&€•)  and  casual  profits.  These  amounted^  An.  1814, 
to  j£lS8,932.  of  duty.  The  other  class  <:onsists  of  our 
naval,  military,  and  civil  establishments,  incluittng  the 
courts  of  justice  and  the  civil  list ;  the  tax  on  all  these 
sources  amounted  to  c£924^S12. 

From  the -foregoing  accounts  the  following  statement 
may  be  given,  as  a  general  view  of  the  amount  of  assess* 
ment  for  the  property  tax.  An.  1814-15. 

Schedule  A.  hmd  in  property,         -        £  4,297,247 
Schedule  B.  occupiers  of  land,       -        .►     2,176,228 


Total  on  lands,     6,473,475 
Tax  on  houses,     -      -        ^        -•        .     1,625,939 


8,099,414    ' 
Schedule  C.  on  funded  property,   -        *    3,004,861    ' 
Schedule  D.  trades,        -         2^000,000 
Ditto,  professions,  -         1^05ri,187 

— ;— 3,021, IftT    ■ 

Schedule  E.  provincial  dfBces,     188,932 
Ditto  naval,  military,  and  ^ 

.  civil  esteiblishments,    ^  924,3  ii2  '    ^  \ 

^ -— ^     1^113,244 

*  Supplementary  accounts,      -        «•        »•        80^000   ' 

*  Overplus  duties  and  penalties,     ^      ^      ^        7,008    ' 
Add  for  fractions,        ^        .        r        •  6 


Total  general  amount,     £  1 5,325,720 
N^^Vmi^ntipn^  bcfoi?*  ^ut  coataiosa  in  the  docunjcms. 
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463^  &n  iki  Stuk  (f^  &omtfy\' 


.  Deductions ^om  the  general  amount. 

Charges  of  management^  «  ^  S44^i28 
Allowance  of  tluty  to  ib^€%nets^  imndfy 

spderies,  &t.  -        -        -        JtOjflOO 

Allowances  to  children,  -  -  liMl^ 
Certificates  of  dischttigc,  aiid  rtturns 

for  process,    -         -         -         -         lOOfiOO 

Gross  produce  -  -  ,.  £JS^Uip120 
Deductions,  -         -         -         -         V80,441 


Net  produce  from  the  whole 

assessment,  £  14,545,279 


^he  kfiportance  of  property  Jn  land,  as  a  sourofe?  of 
revenue,  i$  sufficiently  evident,  from  these  statements.  It 
amoimted  to  ^6,433,475.  (deducting  ^40,000.  as  the  tax 
on  <r(Mnaiiercial  profits  on  iron  works,)  independe^  <3f  the 
houses  occupied  by  the  proprietors  of  land  j  ydiilfe  the 
commercial  int€»'ests  were  not„  charged  mor^  than  Kbput 
two  millions^  Nor  is.  thi$  alL  It  is  the  land  that  furnishes 
the  materials  of  the  greater  part  of  our  manufsTcftu:^ '  as 
the  woollen,  the  leather,  the  iron,  the  hardware,  the  earthen 
ware^  &c.  The  proprietors  and  occupiers  of  \m4%.  ^pply 
th^  best  market  to  our  iiuinufacturers  and  merchants;  and 
it  ^through  them,  that  th^  greater  part  of  the  <)thii?  profes- 
sions gain  their  liyelihpod.  Numbers  of  the  fo.ndhoVfers 
are  little  aware,  that^upoiv  the  prosperity  of  agriculture, 
the  payments  of  their  dividends  must  depend.  For  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  as  the  prqperhf  ias  was  imposed  on  all 
the  classes  of  the  commumttf^  in  proportion  t^  their  wealth 
or  ificome^  hevke^thi'taie^paifi^iniBi^  otktrm^,  hy 
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on  4kSt»^  fif^  CSniftft^  4^ 


emck>ek$Sj  trnd  every  mtimdtmlirf  naft  cbm,  J9^'  tfUnii 

On  the  other  fcand  k  is  profEerand  just  to  state/ tb^  the 
i^fici^ttlriib  are  giliMlf  inAebted  to  tradeaoid  manuf;»ci:ares, 
for  nhac  comuinptioftcf  4fa6«pifHkiGe  of  the  soii  which  they 
occasioii;.  wd  if  At  nuMicifaeMrer  pays  more  fo;*  the 
jHrovislions  he  copsuMt,  <haQ  his  tnoapetitors  in  foreign 
markets,  he  ought  to  receive  a  bounty,  on  tlie  goods  he 
ewport$^  to  ^ompeBGate  Cor  4idt  «kces8,  aiid  to  piit  him  oA 
an  equal  fbodfig^  vrith  hi&  fore%ti  ilv^. 

It  tnay  next  be  desirable  to  ascertain  the  income  from  the 
sc»],  in  the  years  1806^  mi  1814^  and^he  ^vaiue  of  tb^ 
producdons^f^Boil  An.  1814. 

tithes  excepted,    |    *'  »      » 

.     g.Tkhe?, 2,012,064  2,732,898 

3.  Fines  on  leases,       -  72,502  216,546 

4.  Quarries,       -        -  82^456,  70,378 

5.  Mines,   .        -        -  S«3,85S  678,786 

J?S2^15,ft50   1^*3,104,818    > 
Increase  in  !«!^        •     10,TOb^54  ^ 

In  ^e  flounrfiing  state  of  agriciulture,  and  the  high 
pnces  given  for  mmend  produce,  the  above  sum  of 
i?  43, 104,51 3,  may  be  multiplied  ^  fiv^  and  the  totd 
annk]^,  profit  ariang  from  the  soS,  Sh  1814,  may  "l^ 
esritnaled  at  £213,521,565.  Avvei^  great  fell  in  the 
price  of  agricultural  ^oduce  has  ktdy  reduced  this 
ampunt  to  a  considerable  lextent,  and  the  chrculating 
metfium  of  flienatfon  being  also  consideralbly  diminished^ 
ftie  joihr  (^ififects  of  these,  ari  the  principal  causds  of  tho«* 
public  antl  private  diStrwscs  Tirthich  ^vc  now  ^xpei^iencec 
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49*  <M  lie  SMt  of^m  GiMS^. 

fo  §i0i  k  i^iioi  pisinigBQKi  a  aiste.  xd  wmytfy  .^lat  lof 
peace,  ^^  butfrmn  a  ^te  ofaMmdantf  to  d^menicimik^ 
tkm  ;"  that  is  the  gr^t  source  of  our  calamities, 
t  It  likewise  appears  frcmi  the  following  statemi^,  piisted 
by'order  of  the  House  of  Cotmiic»is»  oa  the  7th  of  March, 
1816,  that  the  ocGupiersof  land  iorm  a  nlosi  tmmmms^ 
B$  well  as  vajuable,  class  of  the  comomntty.    ^  ^ 

li  Occupiers  of  land,  with  income  under  50L    : 
per  annum,  and  cOnsieqiieAtly.^)cen|pt  from   _ 
the  tax;  -         -         -        •         •        •     114*778 

2.  Occupies  from 50^  to   ISOl  ff^  ..;;.:- 
amium ;             -             -.             -      432^534 

3.  Occupiers  above  150/.  •  42,062 

' 474^96 


Total     589,374 


^hmi  we  consider,  for  a  moment,  how  usefully  this  jin- 
mense  body.of.re^ctahkL  and  industrious  individuals  are 
occupied ; — ^at  by  the  last  enumeration  of  the  population 
of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  thenumber  of- &milies 
chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  amounts  to  895,998 ;— - 
that  owing  to  the  number  of  servants  employed  by  farmers, 
^C;h  fztsfily  caimpt  be  estimated  at  less  than  ^,  or  about 
^,400^000  souls  in^U  J— and  that  besides  the  oumbers  wh9 
%re  idirtcl^  /^epafidant  upon  agriculture .  for  their  subsist! 
cftce^  thergr  x^if^is^pral  millions;,  intiirect^;^  in  a  similar,  pce- 
dicai^eni;  ;i-^t  is  impossible  not  to  be  astonished^  at  tl;^,  very 
^iifcderate  ej^cour^gement  given  to  agricultural  exj^rtii^^^ 
and  how .  litt}ei  the  attention  of  the  public  at  large .  has 
hitfeetto  beep  -directed  ^  to  the  improvement  of  th^, soil,  or 
to  the  intereistp : of  those, who  occupy  it.  Tkm^.hi^  tf^e 
iKMSamercial  i^eresjt  bqcn  relieved  by  loans  from  the  ;pi^ 
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Kc}  but  hi&Mto^iio  Md^  ni^^ 

beai  bettowed^ilieianGL  \  .      :      ^      \   ^- : !: 

On  the  6th  6i  March,  1816»  another  document,  ii^ai 
]painted  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  stating  the 
number  of  peisons  employednn  trade  and  profes^ons,  as- 
sessed to  the  propeny  tax. 

No*  of  Pcf M>j». 
i.  Persons  in  trade  and  professions  under  ^O/, 

per  annum,  and  exempt  fTom  the  tax,         -       l()6,ti^ 
2*  Above  50/.  and    nder  150Z,        -     117,306 
p.  Prom  150/.  to  1^000/.         .         .       31,923 
4»  FrxM(n  lOOO/.  and  lipwards,  -        3,692  ^ 


152,926 


JoXsX     253,58& 


— Consequently  thfere  j^r^i  474,596  actugl  cmtrifn^ors  tgf 
die  property  tax^  amcHi^  thfe  agricultural  classes,  and  only 
Jli;9^9^i6'in>tritde6t  and  othi^r  professions,  making  the  i}up% 
lier>of  actual  contr^t^tjSr^npegted  ^^th  agricultu^f^  I'PP'f 
than  all  the  clas^  ia(5t:hed^e  D  put  t^g^ther,  nor  le^ 
thaaf  S»H670.'.        '•,...  -^  -  '    ^      :  .    v  /> 

-  -ft  is  iofbe  boped  iJiaf  tjiese  cftafem^ats  will  satisfy  eveiy 
iDBq:)afttal  inditidual,  that  the  str^igtfaf  smd  resourx^es  pf  t^ 
<ouoliry  depend  uppiv  thi^  .prt>ducfkms  of  the  S(;>il  Sr^lbaf 

iSQutce  on  vihich  c^rtmierce^flil  mamrfactijre^,  ?t?t4;t^e.pay- 
.iittift  of  ;the/  public:  creditprs  must  depends  ^ai^  it  is,  w^ 
^OtwHj :  th6it  the  revenues  of  the  cbiirch,  ^ijd  by;  far  tbf 
iargest  prbportioa  f^  the  ^ j^yments  to  the  poor,  ^i^d  varioit^ 
other  public  charges,  are  payable  fr<)m^tbe>  .^^esoiirfg. 
Hence,  nothing  can  be  more  impolitic,  than  to  neglect  the 
rKd^tioAiof  any  n^eas^r>^,  by,  wbtch:  ^tjie.-imerest? ;  of  *agti- 
culture  can  be  promoted;— or  more  hazat'dousy^Itth.'to 
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those  who  Ihre  by  it,  either  imporetidied^  or  hioi^ltt  to 


TheUesuHs. 

!•  That  when  the  tax  on  property  is  assessed  at 
J5,300,000?.  above  eight  millions  of  that  sum  are  charged 
on  lands  and  houses,  of  which  6^433,475?.  arise  fiom 
lands  alone,'  and  only  3,021,187/.  on  trades*  manufec- 
tures,  and  all  other  professions,  of  which  not  above  two 
millions  can  be  the  proportion  of  the  commercial*  interest; 
Hence  it  is  evident,  that  agriculture  is  the  greatest  source 
pr  our  wealth,  and  the  real  basis  of  our  prosperity. 

2.  That  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  in  Great  Britain  alone, 
amount  fo  589,374  individuak  ;—dizt  805,998  famlies 
depend  chiefly  upon  agriculture  fcr  their  iubsfetence;— - 
and,  that  at  six  to  a  family,  (a  moderate  computation  when 
the  number  of  servants  employed  t>y  famers  is  conaderedX 
fte  total  number,  directly  ^ep^n^ding  on  agriculture,  cant- 
Hot  be  stated  at  less  than  5,400,000  souls.  r 

8.  That  by  fer  the  largest  proportion  of  i&e  r^anaiMi^ 
classes  of  the  community,  depend  indirect  upon  ibe  pro- 
duce of  the  soil  for  the  mesam  of  thar  sub^stence  j  aad 
"ftat  the  land  likewise  furnishes  the  raw  materials  of  imme* 
tons  manuiacttires,  and  is  the  basis  of  our  foMgn  trade. 

4.  Thatthe  achuzt cantribiOar^  tothepn^ity  tax,£r0m 
^he  occupiers  of  the  soil,  mmount  to  474,596,  whflstltom 
irades,  and  all  other  professioss,  the  amotat  is  only  1 62J99S^ 
making  a  diflFerence  in  favour  of  agricukote,  to  the  amoiuit 
vf  821,670  actual  contributors.  > 

^  Hhkth,  deauctinS;  ^^jOOO.  cmaecouttttsf  the  comiMKbdfmaift 
Mithe  iron  worlok 
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On  tke  mate  ^Um  Ckmntry.  46? 

S.  That  from  ^e  superior  importance  of  agricultuj^ 
every  nieaiss  ought  to  be  taken  to  promote  its  advantage, 
and  the  interest  of  those  who  are  employed  in  It ;  and  for 
that  purpose,  that  it  is  highly  expedient,  to  grant  loans 
from  the  public,  to  the  landed,  without  excluding,  if  it 
shall  be  found  necessary,  the  commercial  interest  ;'-—t9 
place  the  "  ciradaHon  of  the  comiiry^^  (which  is  at  pr^ 
sent  in  a  most  wretched  state,)  on  a  footing  of  security 
and  abundance ; — ^and  to  take  such  other  steps,  as  may 
restore  the  demand  and  consumption  of  a  great  home  mar- 
ket, and  that  internal  opulence  and  industry^  upon  which 
the  prosperity  of  our  manufactures,  and  the  revenue  of 
the  state,  must  principally  depend. 

December,  1816. 

'  How  could  ten  millions  of  the  sinking  fund  be  more  advanuge- 
ously  employed  ? 
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EAST-INDIA  COLLEGE, 


wtnt  Aif 


APPEAL  TO  FACTS, 


IK 


REFUTATION  OF  THE  CHARGES. 

LATELY    BROUGHT   AGAINST    IT, 


IV  THX 


Court  of  l^ropttetotjer* 


Sfcovd  Eomoir  with  Altehatiovs, 

BY 

THE  REV^  Tt  »•  |tf ALTHUS5 
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J817.  '  * 
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PREFACE. 


J- HE  following  statements,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
head,  were  written  some  time  since,  on  account  of  a  rumour 
then  prevailing  of  charges  being  meditated  in  the  Court  of 
Proprietors,  which  I  thought  were  likely  to  be  founded  it 
an  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  the  college ;-— of  what  it 
had  done,  and  what  it  was  doin^  toward^s  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  specific  objects  for  which  it  was  founded. 

The  silence  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors  on  this  subject, 
the  quiet  and  good  orderof  the  college  during  the  last  year, 
and  a  great  reluctance  on  my  own  part  to.  appear  before 
the  public  on  such  an  occasion*  without  a  very  strong  i^ 
cessity,  withheld  me  from  publishing.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  be  ^lent,  under  the  uncontradicted  imputations  brought 
forward  in  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  on  the  18th  of  Decem- 
ber, when  I  know  them  to  b*  unfounded.  1  no  longer 
hesitate,  therefore,  to  send  what  I  had  written  to  the  pi^ess, 
with  the  addition  of  a  more  specific  refutation  of  the  char- 
ges brought  against  the  college,  in  the  Court  of  Proprietois 
and  elsewhere,  at  the  present  moment. 

The  reader  will,  I  hope,  excuse  a  few  partial  repetitions 
under  the  last  head ;  as?  I  tUhk'  it  probable  that  this  part 
will  be  read  by  persons  who  may  not  have  leisure  or  incli- 
nation  to  read  the  whole. 
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Preface.  471 

I  have  put  my  name  to  the  following  statements,  to  show 
that  I  pledge  my  character  to  the  truth  of  what  I  have  as- 
serted, according  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 
It  would  be  but  fair,  therefore,  that  those  writers  who  may 
attempt  to  cctitrovert  them,  and  continue  their  attacks  upoa 
the  college  in  the  public  prints,  shoifld  adopt  the  same  can- 
did and  manly  mode  of  proceeding.  If  they  do  not,  the 
inference  will  be  pretty  strong,  that  they  cannot  reveal  their 
names  without  discovering  to  the  public  some  probable  mo- 
tives for  their  attacks,  diflferent  from  a  desire  to  promote 

the  welfare  and  good  government  of  India. 

•  -  »     .  •  ' 

^    T.  ROBERT  MALTHUS.  ; 

January  ^th,  \^\7 ' 
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STATEMENTS, 


i  HE  disturban^s  which  have  occasionally  taken  place  at  the 
East-India  college,  together  with  the  virulent  attacks  lately  made 
upon  it  i»  the  Court  of  Prc^rietorS)  have  excited  the  attention  of 
the  public,  and  given  rise  to  some'^rcry  unfavorable  opinions 
respecting  its  utility  and  efficiency.  It  has. been  even  surmised 
Aat  a  petition  might  be  presented  to  Parliament  to  Avithdraw  that 
l^islative  sanction  which  was  given  to  it  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
newal of  the  East-India  Company*s  Charter. 

The  abolition  of  an  extensive  establishment,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  give  an  improved  education  to  those  who  are  to  be  sent  from 
Ais  comitry  to  govern  sixty  milficms  of  people  in  India,  ought  noty 
certainly^  to  be  determined  on  without  much  consideration*  What- 
ever measures  may  be  dictated  by  the  feelings  of  temporary  disap- 
pcHntment  and  irritation  experienced  by  some  who  are  immediate- 
ly connected  with  the  institution,  either  as  its  patrons,  or  as  pa- 
rents and  friends  of  those  who  are  educated  there,  the  great  ob- 
ject that  must  be  kept  in  view  by  the  legislature  and  the  public  is, 
the  good  government  of  India.  Unless  it  can  be  clearly  made  out, 
that  the  education  necessary  for  the  furtlierance  of  this  object  can 
be  given  in  some  other  and  better  way  than  in  the  college  actually 
established,  they  will  certainly  hesitate,  and  be  very  sure  of  the 
ground  on  which  they  go,  before  they  consent  to  its  abolition,  or 
withdraw  from  it  that  support  and  coOntenance  which  are  neces- 
sary to  preserve  it  from  ultimately  perishing.  Every  part  of  the 
subject,  therefore,  ^ould  be  thoroughly  well  considered  previously 
to  the  taking  of  any  new  step^  either  with  a  view  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  existing  institution,  and  a  return  to  the  former  sys- 
tem dF  casual  education,  or  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  any 
new  establishment,  which  may  appear  to  promise  a  more  suc- 
cessful accomplishment  of  the  object.  The  whole  subject  may, 
perl»q;is,  be  advantageously  resolved  into  the  following  questions ; 
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and  the  answers  to  them  are  intended  to  fmrnish  soAke  mjile<f 
rials  for  the  determination  of  the  important  points  to  which  they^ 
refer. 

I.   Jfliat  are  the  qualifications  at  present  necessary  for  the  civil 

service  of  the  East-India  Company^  in   the  administration  of 

their  Indian  territories  ? 
IL  Has  any  deficiency  in  those  qualifications  been  actually  esppe^ 

rienced  in  such  a  degree  as  to  he  injurious  to  the  service  in 

India  P  .  . 

III.  In  order  to  secure  the  qualifications  required  for  the  service  qf 
the  Company y  is  an  appropriate  establishment  necessary  ? — and, 
should  it  be  of  the  nature  of  a  school^  or  a  college  ? 

IV.  Should  such  an  establishment  be  in  England  or  in  India  ?  or 
shoidd  there  be  an  establishment  in  both  countries  P 

V.  Does  it  appear  that  the  college  actually  established  in  Hent* 
.  fordshire  is  upon  a  plan  calculated  to  supply  that  part  of  the 

appropriate  education  of  the  civil  servants  of  the  Company  which 
ought  to  be  completed  in  Europe  P 

VI.  Are  the  disturbances  ivhich  have  taken  place  in  the  East* 
India  College  to  be  attributed  to  any  radical  and  necessary  evils 
in^herent  in  its  constitutioti  and  discipline :  or  to  advenlitioHi 
and  temporaiy  causes j  'which  a^-e  likely  to  be  removed  P 

VII.  Are  the  more  general  charges  which  have  lately  bee^  brought 
.    against  the  college  in  the  Court  of  Proprietors  founded  m  tnith  ?. 

or  are  they  capable  of  a  distinct  refutation^  by  an  appeal  Jq 
facts  P 


SECTION  I. 


I.  WJiat  are  the  qualifications  at  present  'necessary  for  the  civil 
service  of  the  East- India  Company,  iti  the  administration  qf 
their  Indian  territories  P 

TO  the  first  question,  and  parts  of  the  others,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  give  an  answer  at  once  so  able  and  so  conchisiye 
as  by  quoting  largely  from  the  "  Mtnuie  in  CdundP^  of  Ae  Mar* 
quis  Wellesley,  dated  August  18,  1800,  containing  the  reasons 
wliich  induced  him  to  found  a  collegiate  .institution  at  Fort  Wil^ 
liam.  '^ 

NO.  XVIII.        Pa^n.  VOL.  IX.  2  H      ' 
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#r4  WithA^\SMe$ttt9Usr&ipie^ 

-iU'h^^m  %ritli  a  mtfliteriy  view  of  liiegnidiuil  diamt  wMdi  to 
tilkm  ]^ce  in  die  number,  impc^tance,  and  respoasimlity  of  the 
trusts  confided  to  the  civil  servants  of  the  Company^  and  the  high 

J ualifications  necessary  to  fill  theme  after  which  he  proceeds  as 

.  «  The  Brirish  possessions  in  India  now  constitute  one  of  die 
most  extensive  and  populous  empires  in  the  world.  The  imme- 
difttt  administnition  of  the  government  of  the  rarious  provinces  and 
surtioA»  composing  this  empire  is  principally  confided  to  European 
civil  servants  of  the  East-India  Company.  Those  provinctS) 
^aamrty,  Bengsd,  Behar^  Orissa,  and  Benares ;  the  Company's  Jag* 
l^fve  in  the  CamatijCt  the  Nordierh  Circars^  the  Baramhal^  and 
•ther  districts  ceded  by  the  peace  of  Seringapatam  in  1792,  which 
Are  under  the  more  immediate  and  direct  administration  of  the 
civil  servants  of  the  Company,  are  acknowledged  to  form  the  most 
o^utent  and  fiomshing  part  of  India  ;  in  which  property,  lif^ 
ttvil  order,  and  religious  liberty,  are  more  secure,  and  the  peo- 
ple enjoy  a  brgcr  portion  of  the  benefits  of  good  government,  than 
m  any  other  country  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  duty  and 
peliey  of  the  British  government  in  India  require  that  the  system 
#f  confiding  the  immediate  exercise  of  every  branch  and  depart- 
iiant  of  the  civil  government  to  Europeans  educated  in  its  own 
service,  and  subject  to  its  own  direct  controul,  shotdd  be  dif*- 
losed  as  widely  as  possible ;  as  well  with  a  view  to  the  stability  of 
our  own  interests,  as  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  our  native 
subjects.  This  principle  formed  the  basis  of  the  wise  and  bensN 
volent  system  introduced  by  Lord  Comwallis,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  internal  government  of  die  provinces  immediatelj 
subject  to  the  presidency  of  Bengal. 

<<  In  proportiim  to  the  extension  of  this  beneficial  system,  the 
duties  of  the  European  civil  servants  of  the  East-India  Company 
are  become  of  greater  magnitude  and  importance.  The  demnA' 
nations  of  wrHerfJaclar  and  merchantf  by  which  the  several  clasies 
^f  die  civil  service  are  still  distinguished,,  are  now  utterly  inappli- 
table  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  duties  discharged  and  of  the 
•ccnpations  pursued  by  the  civil  servants  of  the  Company. 

«<  To  dispense  justice  to  millions  of  people  of  various  hngua- 
ges,  manners,  usages,  and  religions ;  to  administer  a  vast  and  cooir 
fiicotcd  ay^lDm  of  revenue,  ^Reu^  districts  equal  in  extent  ^ 
some  of  dte  moat  consideraUe  kingdoms  in  Europe  ^  to.mMtth 
•cidt  ordfer  in  oae  of  the  most  popuiovs  and  Utigioas  regiona  in  A$ 
mmkk'\  these,  are  ik>w  the  dodes  of  the  larger  porticm  of  the  eiril 
•ceivants  of  the  Company.  The  atnior  merchants,  composite  Ae 
<2ouvts  of  Cixcuit  and  Appeal  under  the  presidency  of  Bei^al,  eu^ 
€ti»e  in  ^adi  of  these  ^  courts  a  jurisdicdon  of  greatei^  local  cx^qb(> 
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tf^Meable  to  %  larger  popuhtion,  ati4  occupied  ki  Ae  d^tetmiMi'^ 
tim  ol  causes  infinitely  more  intricate  and  tiumerous,  than  that  d{ 
«fiy  regularly  constituted  courts  of  justice  in  any  part  of  Eiiropei 
The  senior  or  junior  mef chants  employed  in  the  several  magisira^ 
ci^  and  Ziilah  courts^  the  writers  or  factors  filling  the  sitftiOfla  of 
registrars  and  assistants  to  the  several  courts  and  magistmtes,  eket^ 
eise,  in  diffinrent  degrees,  functions  of  a  n^ure  either  pwAy  jttdU 
€ial,  or  intimately  connected  with  die  adminfsttatlofi  of  the  polteei 
and  with  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  and  good  Of  der  of  theit 
respective  districts*  Commercial  and  mereantile  knowledge  U 
not  only  unnecessiiry  throughout  every  branch  of  the  judicilA  d^b 
pinment ;  but  those  civil  servants,  who  are  invested  with  iht 
powers  of  magistrac]^,  or  attached  to  the  judicial  department,  ill 
any  ministrriaf  capacity,  ahhough  bearing  the  denomination  oC 
merchants,  factors,  or  writers,  are  bound  by  law,  atid  by  the  m^ 
lemn  obligatbn  of  an  oath,  to  abstain  from  every  commercial  and 
mercantile  pursuit.  The  mercantile  tti^  wYMh  they  bear  net 
only  affords  no  description  of  their  duty,  but  is  endrely  at  vafiance 
with  if. 

-  ^  The  pleadings  in  the  severalcotirts,  and  att  important  judli 
oial  transactions,  are  conduct^  in  die  itanve  languages.  The  1^^ 
which  the  Company's  judges  are  bound  to^  administer  tbrouohrat 
the  country  is  not  the  hw  of  Englaml,  but  that  law  to  M^ioi  the 
natives  had  been  long  accustomed  under  their  former  sovereigm^ 
tetifpered  and  mitigated  by  the  votuminotts  reguktionf  of  the  Qo*^ 
iwmor  Geiteral  in  Council,  air  well  as  by  the  general  spirit  of  tilt 
British  constitution. 

'  «  These  observations  are  snfikieht  to  pvove,  tint  no  more  ardu- 
ous or  complicated  duties  of  magisti^u^y  eirist  in  tint  world,  Hv  fut^ 
lylcatiom  mare  varimis  or  comprekensm  can  ie  tmagiwdf  dian 
tdhoie  which  are  required  from  evety  Britieh  su^eei  wbe  entttt 
the  seat  of  judgment  within  the  hmits  of  the  Goitipauvy's  edq^c  ift 
Indiu. 

<<  To  the  administration  of  revenue  minj  of  She  preceding  ek* 
eetvarions  will  apply  witfc  equal  force.  The  nevckontg,  facief% 
And  Writers,  empk>yed  in  tfafs  depanmsnt,  also,  aore  boujad  to  ak> 
jure  the  mercantile  denominatioD^  appropriatoi  to  tlmr  i«speotifif 
ctftsses  in  the  Company's  eervice  ;  nor  is  it  peseiUe  iat  a  cottectot 
of  die  revenue,  or  fot  any  civil  eervamt  enqihyyed  under  liim»  t^ 
discharge  his  duty  widi  common  justice  either  to  the  state  or  ie 
die  people,  unless  he  shaH  be  conversant  in  die  language^  aaam 
ners,  and  usages  of  the  country,  and  in  die  general  pricncipits;  if 
the  larwi  as  administered  m  their  conrts  of  jmidce*  Iff  addition  i^ 
the  ordinary  judicial  and  executive  fimctiona  of  ibe  jndget^  alagt^ 
tfatesi  afod  collectors,  the  judges  and  magistretee  occanoiiaUy  aet  in 
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tftS  MMax^^  J^s^ment$  respiteUng 

tli«:oapa€^of  govtoioi^  of  their  respedttre  districtis  eniptoyifi^mi? 
litary^  0nd  exercising  other  extensive  powers.  The  judges,  magis^ 
tx^itesy  and  coUectors,  are  also  respectively  required  by  law  to  pnK 
pose,  from  time  to  lime,  to  the  Governor-General  iii  Council,  such 
amendments  of  the  existing  laws,  or  sush  new  laws,  as  may  appear 
to  them  to  be  necessary  to  the  welfare  and  good  government  (^ 
their  respective  districts.  In  this  view  the  civil  servants  employ^ 
edin  the  departments  of  judicature  and  revenue  constitute  a  spe* 
cies- of  subordinate  legislative  council  to  the  Governor-General  ia 
Council,  and  also  a  channel  of  communication  by  which  the  go- 
vernment ought  to  be  enabled,  at  all  times,  to  ascertain^  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  people.  The  remarks^  applied  to  these  two 
main  branches  of  the  civil  service,  riz,  those  of  Judicative  and 
Revenue,  are  at  least  equally  forcible  in  their  application  to  these 
hcanches  which  may  be  described  under  the  general  terms  of  pda« 
tical  and  financial  departments,,  comprehending  the  office  of 
Chief  Secretary,  the  various  stations  in  the  Secretary's  office,,  in  the 
Treasury,  and  in  the  office  of  Accountant-General ;  togethei  with 
all  public  officers  employed  in  conducting  the  current  business  at 
the  seat  of  government.  To  these  must  be  added  the  diploma- 
toc  branch,  including  the  several  residencies  at  the  courts  of  our 
depend<5ut.and  tributary  princes,  or  oAer  native  powers  of  India. 

^  It  i»  certainly  desirable  that  all  these  stations  should  be  filled 
by  the  civil  servants  of  the  Company ;,  it  is  eqftaWy  evident  that  qua- 
lifications are  required  in  each  of  these  stations,,  either  wholly  fo* 
le^n  to  commercial  habits,  or  far  exceeding  the  limits  of  a  com* 
mercial  education. 

«  JEvj^n  that  department  of  the  empire,  which  is  denominated  cx- 
dusively  commercial,  requires  knowledge  and  habits  different  ia 
a  considerable  d^ree  from  those  which  form  the  mereaimte  eka- 
lacter  in  Europe.  Nor  can  the  Conipany's  investoient  ever  be 
conducted  with  the  greatest  possible  advantage  and  honouc  C9 
themselves,  or  with  adequate  justice  to  their  subjects,  unless  Ack 
comniefciai'  agents  shall  possess  many  of  the  qualificaticHis  of 
statesmen  enumerated  in  the  preceding  observations.  The  mmv^ 
£icttitei»^  and  other  industrious  classes,  whose  productive  lahowr 
k^be  source  ;of  the  investment,  bear  so  great  a  proportipf.lO 
the  toiai  population  of  the  Company's  dominiims,  that  the  gencsTW 
happtiidss'  and  prosperity  of  the  country  must  essentially  depends 
thcTConduct  of  the  -commercial  servants  employed  in  providing  iS^ 
investment.  Their  conduct  cannot  be  answerable  to  ,  such  f 
diarge,  unless  they  be  comrersant  in.  the  native  languages,  and  JR 
the  customs  ,and  usages  of  the  people  i^  well  as  in  the  laws  .fcy 
which:  tjie  country  is  governed-  The  peace,  order,  and  welfeft 
fif  whole  provinces,  may  be  materially  affected  by  the  malverstj^ 
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ike  Bul^ImBa  Cottege.  40^ 

ti0ii6tore9r«ttb]f  die^i^^anee  aad  ernnrs  of  a  commerckl  leti*: 
dem»  whose  maiuigement  touches  the  dearest  atid  most  vaiaaUet 
itttefests,  and  emari  into  the  domestic  concerns  of  numerous 
bodies  of  people,  active  and  acute  from  habitual  industry,  and  jea- 
lous of  any  act  of  power  injurious  to  their  prc^rties,  or.  contrary* 
t0  their  prejudices  and  customs. 

«  The  civil  servants  of  the  East-India  Company,  therefore,  can* 
no  longer  be  considered  as  the  agents  of  a  commercial  oancem : 
tkey,  are,  in  fact,  the  ministers  and  officers  of  a  powerfidsaifere^T* 
they  must  now  be  viewed  in  that  capacity  with  a  reference  not  to- 
their  nominal,  but  to  their  real  occupations.     They  are  required 
tm  discharge  the  functions  of  magistrates,  judges,  ambassadors,  and^ 
gavernc»:s  of  provinces,  in  aU  tl^  complicated  and  extensive  rela-* 
tiaas  of  those  sacred  trusts  and  exalted  stations,  and  under  peculiar^ 
circumstances^  which  greatly  enhance  the  solemnity  of  every  pub-- 
Ik  obligation,  and  the  difficulty  of  every  public  charge.     Their* 
duties  are  those  of  statesmen  in  every  other  part  of  the  world; 
with  no  other  characteristic  differences  than  the  obstacles  opposed 
by  an  unfavourable  climate,  a  foreign  language,  the  peculiar  usages- 
and  laws  of  India,  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants.'* 

Nothing  can  be  added  to  these  statements  ^ich  can  be  expect^ 
ed  to  render  them  more  clear,  or  to  give  them  greater  weight*^ 
They  are  quite  decisive  with  regard  to  the  qualificaticais  required* 
for  the  civil  service  of  the  £asit-India  Company  in  Im^a, 

SECTION  II. — Has  any  deficiency  in  these  qualificatiom  heen 
actually  experienced  in  such  a  degree  as  to  be  injurious  to  the 
semce  in  India  ^ 

ON  the  second  question,  also,  it  will  be  most  ac 
to  hear  the  opinion  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley.  He 
the  roinute  of  August  18,  1800,  "  It  may  be  useful  ii 
to  review  the  course  in  which  the  junior  civil  servants 
India  Company  now  enter  upon  the  important  duties  o 
pective  stations  ;  to  consider  to  what  degree  they  now 
can  attain  any  means  of  qualifying  themselves  sufficient 
stations  ;  and  to  examine  whether  the  great  body  of  tl 
v^hts  at  any  of  the  Presidencies  can  now  be  deemed  C( 
discharge  their  arduous  and  comprehensive  trusts  in  a  i 
respondent  to  the  interests  and  honour  of  the  British  nai 
pr  to  tlje  prosperity  and  happiness  of  our  native  subjects. 

"  The  age  at  which  the  writers  usuallv  arrive  in  India  is 
fyg^m  sixteen  to  eighteen.  Their  parents  and  friends  in  England* 
from  a  variety  of  considerations,  aye  naturally  desirous  not  only  tq 
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*m  MaltlMB's  BmUmfuti  Hspetimg 


acicMcnite  int  ippotntnifflit  at  natoHf  bvt  to  imb|miIc1i  'the  yonsig 
men  to  India  at  the  eailia9t  poiisble  period.  Some  of  theee  jomug 
men  hare  been  edi^ated  widian^expiess  view  to  tke  civil  semeeltt 
hkiiBL  on  prinofflea  utttriy  enoncous,  and  inappbcalife  to  ita  actual 
emditi<m.  Qcmfonnably'  to  dus  enror^  tbery  ^ve  motived  a  limited 
education,  confined  principally  to  coaanaefciat  knowledge^  and  ia: 
00  degree  extended  to  tbose  Hberal  studies  m^ii^  coastiti^  the 
beait  ei  oduoation  at  public  scboob  in  England.  Even  this  liaat^ 
ed  0vrie  of  atudy  is  imerrtipted  at  the  emrly  petiod  of  fifteen  or 
seventeen  years. 

<f  It  viroald  be  superfluona  to  enter  into  any  Argument  to  de^ 
monstrate  the  absolute  insufficiency  of  dus  dasa  of  yoimg  men  to- 
eseeute  the  duties  of  any  station  whatever  in  the  civil  service  of  the 
Coeapai|y»  beyond  the  menial,  hdwrious,  unwholeiome  duty  of 
a^nu^e  copying-K^lerk.  Those  vrho  have  tect^ived  the.beiMfits  of  a 
betfttl^  eduofition  have  the  nnsfbrtune  ta find  tbe.eomse  of  thehr 
e^ldiee/ pveanatur^  interruptnd  at  the  eritical  period  when  its 
Utibty  is  first  felt,  znd  before  they  have  been  «Mibled  to  secure  the 
4mia  of  early  appHcation. 

«  On  the  arrival  Of  the  wriSN^  in  India,  they  are  either  statiaii-. 
ed  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  or  enpioyed  in  some  office  in 
the  presidency.  If  stationed  <in  the  interior  of  ihe  country^  they 
are  plaeed  in  rituatiol^  whioh  require  a  knowledge  of  the  langei^e 
and  customs  ^  the  natives ;  or  fjf  dM  regulations  and  hwa ;  car  of 
the  general  principles  of  jurisprudence ;  or  of  the  details  of  th^ 
establiahed  system  of  revenue^  or  of  the  nature  of  the  Ccm^ 
p^y'^  investment ;  or  of  many  of  these  brandies  of  information 
combined.  In  all  these  branches  of  knowledge  the  young  writers 
are  totally  uninformed,  and  they  are  consequently  touily  unequal 
to  their  prescribed  duties.  In  some  cases  ^ir  superior  in  offii^Cy 
experiencing  iu>  benefit  from  their  services,  leaves  them  unemploy- 
ed..  In  this  state  many  devote  th/eir  time  to  those  luxuries  and 
e^joymep^  which  their  situation  enables  them  to  command,  with- 
out making  any  effort  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  important  sta-« 
tions  tp  which  they  are  destined.  They  remain  sunk  in  indo- 
ience^  until,  frona  tnpir  station  in  the  service,  they  succeed  to 
offices  of  high  public  trust. 

«<  Ppsitiye  iugapacity  is  the  necessary  result  of  these  pernicious 
habits  of  inaction ;  th^  principles  of  public  integrity  are  endaiVp 
getec^  aiid  ^o  auq^j^id  administration  of  the  whole  govem- 
Inent  expose^  K^  hazard.  This  h^s  been,  the  unhappy  course  of 
inanyt  whp^  h^v^  con.^iyed  an  e^ly  disguist  in  provincial  st^^ns 
<i^i9jt^u^ne^  to  which  they  have  found  themselves  un^fdlj^ 
-kpd  ^ho  biiye  b^n  abandoi^ed  t©  the  ^fiRfCts  of  despondency  4B<t 
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Itkt  Max^im  goe«  on  to  ftty,  dut  ^  even  liw  youag  m^i 
whose  dtsposicions  are  the  most  promkiftgy  if  sts^ioned  m  ttm 
Interior  of  the  cottntry,  at  an  early  p^iod  aftei  Am  arrival  iii 
India^  laioar  ttnder  aiu:h  dbadvantageti  that  they  can  aoirceiy  M»» 
fc&ii  those  fotindatiofis  of  use&l  knowledge  indi^asably  atcet* 
oar^  to  enaUe  diem  afterwards  to  execute  the  duties  of  importani 
stations  with  ability  and  credit.  And  that,  widi  regard  to  iim 
ycHSng  men  attached  to  the  offices  of  the  presideacy,  the  most 
iissiduotts  of  them,  being  occupied  in  At  dose  and  laborious  apptit 
eatkm  to  the  hourly  business  of  transcribing  papers^  «re  seUoai  sd>le 
to  make  advances  in  any  other  branch  of  knowledge,  and  at  the 
clode  of  two  or  three  years  they  have  generally  lost  the  fruits  of 
dieir  European  studies,  without  having  gained  any  useful  know^ 
iedge  of  At iatk  literature  or  business  (  while  those,  whose  dispoi- 
sitions  lead  them  to  idleness  and  dissipation,  findit^  greater  teaif^ 
tations  to  indulgence  and  extravagance  in  tl^  presideiwy  tl»n  i* 
the  provinces,  fall  into  courses  which  destroy  their  health  and 
fortunes ;  and  some  d  them  succee^ng  in  the  ordinary  pr^rreai 
bi  the  service  to  employments,  their  incapacity  or  misconduct 
'becomes  con^euous  to  Ae  natives,  dis^nMseful  to  theatsehreti 
and  injurious  to  the  State. 

'  <<  Under  all  these  early  disadvantages,"  the  Marquis  says,  «<  it 
is  highly  creditaUe  to  the  individual  characters  d^the  civil  ser» 
vants  of  the  East4ndia  Con^any,  that  so  many  instances  hsM» 
occurred  in  various  branches  and  departments  of  the  civil  sciw 
vice,  at  all  the  presidencies,  of  persons  who  have  discharged  tker 
public  duties  /wtth  considerable  respect  and  honour. 

^  It  has  been  justly  observed,  dmt  all  the  merks  of  the  ci^ 
servants  are  to  be  ascribed  to  their  own  character,  talmits,  and 
exertions ;  while  their  defects  must  be  imputed  to  the  Gonstku^^' 
tton  and  practice  of  the  service,  which  have  not  been  accommo- 
dated to  the  progressive  changes  of  our  situauon  in  In<ha,  and 
Bave  not  kept  pace  with  the  growdi  of  this  empire,  ov  with  tl» 
increasing  ei^tent  and  importance  of  the  functions  and  duties  of 
civil  servants. 

^  The  study  and  acquisition  of  die  languages  have,  how«ve% 
been  extended  in  Bengal,  and  the  general  knowledge  and  qualifica^ 
tkms  of  the  civil  servants  have  been  improved.  Ine  proporti^  eif 
die  civil  servants  in  Bengal  who  have  made  a  considerable  pm»> 
gress  towards  the  attainment  of  the  qualifications  requisite  Im 
their  several  stations  appears  great,  and  even  astoni$htfi^»  wfam 
i^ewed  with  regard  to  the  eariy  disadvantages,  embai^aiitoitii^ 
wad  defectis  of  the  civil  service.  But  diis  proporrion  wiU  iqppea|r 
verv  different  when  compared  with  the  eacig^mea  of  the  m^, 
w^  A^  magmtttde  of  fbese  proyincesy  and  withiitt  totri  i 
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#80  Makhus*s  Stat&$$ents  respecting 

of  ^^i:Ml  servai^  whkhmttst  8tt{»piy  ^e  succearioa  to  the  gi^aC 

office  of  the  goirernm^iit. 

..  «  jG(  mmt  be  ndmitted  tJutt  the  great  body  of  the  civil  servemis  in 

JBet^al  is  not  at  present  sifffieiently  qualified  to  discharge  tie  duties 

€jf-lJke^  several  ardtious  statiom  in  the  admini^ration  of  this  empire  ^ 

und  that  it  is  pafticularly  detent  in  thejudieialfjhcalf^nmndal, 

mud  fotiiical  branches,  qft/ieg&vefument*, . 

.    <^  The  fttate  of  the  civil  services  of  Madras  and  Bombay  is  still 

mote  defective  thau  that  of  Bengal." 

Nothbig>caii  be  more  clear  and  convincing  than  this  stateoient 
of  deficiency  in  the  great  body  of  the  civil  servants  of  the  Com-> 
p&ny,  before  any  efforts  were  made,  either  in  India  or  in  England, 
CO  give  them  a  superior  education.  It  is  sufiici^itly  well  known^ 
Plough  no  written  documents  may  remain  (m  the  subject,  on  ac- 
count of  no  sp^ific  remedy  having  been  proposed,  that  Lord 
ComwalUs  found  the  same  difficulty  in  filling  the  important  offices 
of -the  state  with  proper  persons  as  the  Marquis  Wellesley. 
Many  of  the  older  civil  servants  Mferc  passed  over  in  the  search 
fior  the.  qualifications  required,  .and,  even  witlx  the  greatest  range 
that  the  rules,  of  the  service  would  admit,  the  search  was  iK>t  al- 
ways successful. 

Mr.  Edmonstone,  in  \m  excell^t  speech  at  the  public  disputa- 
tkm,  held  at  the  College  of  Fort-William  on  the  27th  of  July^ 
1815,  st»mgly  notices  the  former  defe<:t$  in  the  education  of  tha 
civil  servants,  and  adverts  particularly  to  the  argum^t  adduced  by 
ii»&£  perscms  in  favor  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  old  system,  fouled 
on  the  progressive  prosperity  and  power  of  the  British  dominion 
in  India,  and  on  the  success  which  attended  the  administration  of 
tbm  conceras  of  this  great  empire. 

<*  When  we  contemplate,"  he  says,  "  our  situation  in  this 
eottntry  ;  when  we.  reflect  that  we  are  governing  a  population  of 
many  milMons,  to  whum  our  language  is  unk^iown  \  whose  reli- 
gion, habits,  manners,  usages  and  prejudiceir,  wholly  differ  from 
ourown;  no.  argument  would  seem  requisite  to  prove  that  the 
diffusion  of  the  benefits  ^nd  blessings  of  a  British  administratioa 
^mimg  these  our  :subjects  must  essentially  depend  on  the  degree  in 
which  the  power  of  communication  with  the  natives  of  India  is 
possessed  by  the  public  officers  employed  in  the  various  branches 
«£.diis  great  and  complicated  government.  Splendid  as  has  h&da^ 
the  csureer  of  our  dominion,  prosperous  as  has  been  the  conduct  of 
4Hir.in^xnal  concerns,  who  vtrill  allege  that  no  advantages  have 
hmu-  lost,  no  evils  have  been  incurred,  which  a  skilful  use  oJF  the 
^MMrers^f  language  might  not  have.se(iir«d  and  prevented  ? 
»  «. Wha  will  say  thatamproved  m^%Q^  of  direct  intercourse  with 
•objects  are  notindispensjibly  required  to  cq-pperate  with  the 
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ensKtment  and  admintstration  of  saluttary  hws  for  the  putpMe  itf 
diffusing  the  knowledge  and  the  praqtice  of  those  principles  of 
oonduct  which  have  a  tendency  to  exalt  the  standard  of  natiomd 
chsuracter,  to  diminish  the  prevalence  of  immorality  and  crimei 
and  to  promote  the  general  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  inhabi«i 
tants  of  these  territories  ?  Who  will  maintain  that  far  greater  ad^^^ 
vances  in  the  attainment  of  such  important  purposes  might  n<^ 
kmg  aince  have  been  made,  if  the  existing  facilities  of  Oriental 
study  and  acquirement  had  in  early  times  enabled  the  Company's 
servants  to  arrive  at  that  proficiency  which  is  now  so  generally 
attained  ?" 

These  observations  are  perfectly  just,  but  scnnething  furdier 
might  be  added  on  the  subject.  The  progressive  extension  and 
prosperity  of  the  British  dominions  in  India  has  been  founded 
mainly  on  its  military  and  political  power;  but,  in  the  military 
line  and  the  highest  departments  of  government,  circumstances 
rarely  fail  to  generate  the  qualifications  required.  All  ages  and 
countries  have  produced  warriors  and  statesmen.  A  few  great  and 
illustrious  individuals,  such  as  we  may  suppose  might  be  fotmed 
out  of  the  number  of  Englishmen  sent  to  the  east,  might  be  suffi-* 
cient  so  to  animate  the  whole  body  of  their  countrymen,  and  so 
skilfully  to  manage  the  natives,  as  to  acquire  and  maintain  enor- 
mous possessions  against  Mahometan  and  Indian  competitors.; 
But  i(  is  a  very  different  thing  when  the  question  is  no  longer 
about  the  acquisition  and  maintenance  of  empire,  but  the  admi* 
mstration  of  justice  and  of  a  good  internal  government  to  sixty 
millions  of  subjects.  Here  the  few  men  of  great  talents,  who 
will  always  be  found  among  a  certain  number,  are  comparatively 
without  power.  They  cannot  act  without  instruments.  These 
instruments  must  necessarily  be  a  considerable  body  of  civil  servants, 
not  only  possessing  the  means  of  easy  conm^unication  with  the 
natives,  but  of  improved  understandings,  of  acquired  knowledge^ 
and  of  habits  of  steady  application  and  industry.  When  it  is  re-- 
collected that  there  is  no  judge  on  the  bench  in  England  who  is 
not  of  mature  age,  and  has  not  shown  himself  for  many  years 
eminent  among  a  number  of  eminent  competitors,  it  is  difficolt  to 
conceive  that  the  judicial  department  in  India  shouki  be  in  any 
degree  adequately  filled.  And  though  it  might  be  allowed  that 
out  of  the  number  supplied  from  England  in  die  civil  and  military 
line,  according  to  the  former  system,  India  would  never  be  defi- 
cient in  persons  fit  to  command  in  the  field,  or  advise  in  the  cabt* 
net ;  yet  that  such  a  body,  so  colkcted,  should  furnish  a  sufficient 
number  of  persons  competent  to  conduct  ably  and  efficiently  the 
whole  internal  administration  of  so  great  and  populons  a  country, 
seems  next  to  an  impossibility.  Nothing,  then^  can  be  moreiutile 
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itan  the  aigBment  ia  f aver  of  the  Ibrmer  system,  dtmed  fioai 
the  progressive  extennon  of  our  power  in  the  emt.  In  fact  the 
]nst  and  pcesent  mtemat  state  of  Indir  directly  contradict  the  arg»» 
ments.  Before  the  period  of  the  ^tablishment  of  the. Board  of 
Controul  and  the  commencement  of  the  government  of  Loid 
Comwidlis,  however  wonderful  m^t  have  been  the  progress  of 
our  power,  the  internal  prosperity  of  the  provinces  in  our  posses* 
ibn  was  generally  considered  to  be  on  the  decline  ^  and,  ev^ 
•ince  that  period,  the  commercial,  financial,  and  territorial  ^os* 
perity  of  British  India,  has  certainly  not  kept  pace  with  the  briW 
iiant  career  of  its  arms  and  councils.  Considering  the  loi^  pea^ 
wittch  Bengal  has  enjoyed  under  the  protection  of  these  atmss,  its 
cultivation,  wealth,  and  population,  have  not  increased  so  miidi 
as  m^ht  naturally  have  been  expected ;  and  not  only  would  it  be 
radi  to  affirm,  as  Mn  Edmonstone  intimates,  riiat  no  advantaces 
have  been  lost  in  consequence  of  the  deficient  knowledge  of  the 
Conq^iany's  servants,  but  it  would  probably  be  quite  safe  to- assert, 
that  the  interests  of  the  Compamy  and  the  happiness  and  prosper 
fity  c^  their  Indian  subjects  must  have  sufl^red  materidly  from 
lliis  cause }  that  they  suffer  in  some  degree  still  ^  but  tiut  tkty 
aoffered  mudi  more,  antecedently  to  tlM  commencement  of  the 
ki^coved  system  ot  education,  when  the  number  of  those  who 
attained  to  any  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  langoagee  was  ea* 
tfomely  confined;  when,  according  to  Mr.  Edmonstone,  At 
AihUc  and  Samorit  could  boast  only  of  a  few  occasional  votaries  | 
when  the  pn^rtion  of  the  servants  of  the  Company  who  acquinsd 
m  knowledge  of  the  Persian  language  was  comparatively  incea^ 
aide9nd>lt,  and  the  genera)  standard  of  proficiency  in  that  language 
was  extremely  low ;  when,  unassisted  hy  a^  Moonsfaee,  few  weie 
capable  of  executing  the  orditunry  business  of  transladnff  imm 
Ptfsian  into  English,  and  still  fewer  were  able  to  perform  me  am« 
verse  of  that  operation  with  any  gmnmaadcal  correctness,  widioet 
the  same  assistance ;  when  the  number  of  those  who  were  ade« 
^uately  conversant  in  the  Hindooikmee  was  extremely  Umi^i 
Mid  tivs  language  of  Bengal  was  almost  generally  neglected  and 
unknown.  Mr.  EdnKmstone  then  adds,  «  how  essentiai,  how 
extensive,  has  been  the  change  in  all  these  respects  !" 

It  might  naturally  be  expected  that  the  defects  of  the  forioer 
eystem  would  be  the  least  conspicuous  in  the  acquisitiim  ctf  dw 
languages )  and  that  an  early  removal  to  India,  and  an  early  eon 
ployment  in  some  subordinate  official  situation,  would  not  haft 
iNwn  very  disadvantageous  in  dus  respect,  however  lUat^ivanfei* 
gtoua  it  wDttkl  be,  as  divtctly  stated  hf  Lord  Wdlesley,  wA% 
mwtotkeattaiQiiientsnfioenary  hi  the  higher  departmentv  of  ^ 
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But  k  appears,  that  ereti  in  t^e  laf^aget,  widi  die  exctpriM 
of  a  few  self^ught  indindoals,  the  deficiency  was  very  great. 
Witt*  then  niu$t  it  have  beent  in  the  other  qualifications  necessary 
for  the  internal  administration  of  a  great  country  ? 

When  to  these  statements  of  Mr.  Edmonstone,  and  the  infe- 
ttn^f9  which  follow  from  them,  we  add  the  distinct  declaration 
of  Ate  Marqais  Wellesley,  before  quoted,  respecting  the  insuffi* 
cient  qualifications  of  the  great  body  of  the  civil  eenrants,  it  is 
sAiundantly  evident  that  an  improved  edocaticm  for  die  civil  service 
of  the  Company  was  not  an  imaginary  and  theoretkal,  but  a  re4 
aend  practical  want — a  want  which,  in  some  way  or  other,  required 
nnquestbnably  to  be  supplied. 
f  . 

SECTION  III.— /»  order  to  secure  tJie  atfaitmetU  of  the  qtudificOf^ 
,   iitim  neii€S$aryfQr  the  civil  savants  of  the  Company^  is  an  ag^ 

propriate  establishment  necessary  ?  and  should  it  be  qf  the  non 

twrt  qfa  SAod  or  a  College  ^ 

The  Marquis  Wellesley,  after  dwelling  upon  the  qualificaticnw 
necessary  for  the  civil  service  of  the  Compsuiy,  obsinrves  that  it  k 
Unnecessary  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  facts  to  prove  that  nd 
system  of  education,  study,  or  discipline,  now  existfr  either  m 
Europe  or  India,  founded  on  the  principles  or  directed  to  ite 
objects  which  he  had  described  ;  and  his  ophiion  of  the .  necesrilf 
6f  an  appropriate  institution  was  fully  ei^nced  by  die  grand  qcHm* 
giate  establishment  which  he  founded  at  Fort  William. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  establishment,  in  its  full  extent,  was 
not  sanctioned  bv  the  Court  of  Directors.  The  main  groand  oT 
their  rejection  oi  it  they  stated  to  be  the  enormous  ^and  indefinite 
expense  in  which  it  must  involve  the  Company,  which  they  coi*- 
sidered  as  too  gr^at  for  the  actual  state  of  their  affiiirs.  They  paU 
high  compliments  to  the  liberal  and  enlightened  q)irit  and  great 
ability  of  the  Marquis,  though  they  only  expressed  their  approbai^ 
tion  of  parts  of  his  plan.  They  acknowledged,  hgwever,  the 
necessity  of  an  improved  education  few  their  civil  servants,  but 
seemed  to  think  that  this  object  might  be  efiectualiy  accomplisMI 
by  an  enlarged  seminary  for  Oriental  leamir^  at  Calcutta,  com-  , 
bined  with  an  improved  system  of  education  in  Europe,  suitabti 
to  the  sphere  of  hfe  in  whidi  their  civ9  servants  were  intended  ta 
move. 

None  of  the  old  estaUishments  in  England  ofi!eved  such  a  sysMn 
of  education.  The  great  piMic  schooli,  which,  upon  the  Mar- 
quis Welledey's  pfam  of  an  university  eckication  in  Cakntta,  would 
liave  mswered  perfectly  well  ^r  the  Eurofean  part  of  d^  edoca^ 
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^pkHi  tiH  filben  or  si»t6fti,  were  evidendy  iosafficietit  vrben  die 
Indian  part  of  the  education  was  to  be  confined  exclusively  to  the 
Oriental  languages^  ^id  conducted  without  any  system  of  disci- 
pline. 

A  regular  course  of  study  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  would 
^idently  detain  thj$  young  men  too  long  in  England,  and  would- 
defer  the  commencement  of  their  Indian  career  till  the  age  of, 
twenty-two  oi'  twenty-three  ;  a  period,  which  is  considered  as  de- 
cidedly objectionable,  both  with  respect  to  the  greater  difficulty 
they  would  find  in  acjconunodating  themselves  to  Indian  manners^ 
and  habits,  and. to  the  necessarily  later  period  of  life  at  which  t|iey 
could  expect  to  return  to  their  native  country  with  a  competency. 

Whatever  difiiculties  or  objections,  therefore,  might  attend  an 
institution  exclusively  applied  to  the  education  of  the  young  per- 
sons destined  to  go  out  to  India  af  writers,  such  an  appropriate 
institution  seemed  to  be  necessarily  required  by  the  specific  wants 
of  the  Company. 

But  if  an  appropriate  establishment  was  necessary,  the  nature 
of  the  object  to  be  attained  obviously  dictated  the  propriety  of  its 
iissuming  a  collegiate  form. 

At  the  time  that  the  establishment  in  Hertfordshire  was  founds 
^,.the  plan  of  general  education  projected  by  the  Marquis  Wei-* 
le^sley  at  the  college  in  Calcutta  had  been  given  up,  ^nd,  the  lec- 
tures were  confined  exclusively  to  the  Oriental  languages.  It  was 
aacessary,  therefpre,  with  a  view  to  the  qualifications  acknow- 
ledged to  be  required  in  tlie  service,  to  commence  a  plan  of  morej 
general  study  in  England ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  school  was  unfit. 

At  a  school  which  the  boys  would  leave  ^t  an  early  age,  little 
|{K>re  .could  be  learnt  \vith  advantage  than  at  the  usual  sepninaries 
of  the  country.  If  the  age  of  proceeding  to  India  was  in  general 
not  later  than  sixteen,  there  would  certainly  be  ample  time  for  the^ 
acquisition  of  the.  Oriental  languages  in  that  country  before  a 
writer  could  be  employed,  or,  at  least,  before  he  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed, in  any  official  situation  beyond  that  of  copying-clerk  j  and 
the  advantage  which  he  woijild  gain  by  com^wencing  the  Oriental 
languages  at  school  would  be  so  trifling  as  not  nearly  to  counter^s 
balance  the  time  employed  on  them. 

.  It  will  hardly  be  contended,  that  boys  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
are  fit  to  commence  that  course  of  general  reading  which  may  be 
considered  as  appropriate  to  their  future  destination^  and  an  at-r 
tempt  to  introduce  such  a  system  would  inevitably  occasion  the 
C^Hi^plete  sacrifice  of  cla&sical  studies,  with  scarcely  a  possibility 
of  substituting  any  thing  in  their  s^ad  but  that  mercantile  educa^ 
lion,  so  strongly  rjeprobated  by  Lord  Wellesley.  . .    , 

Wi|h  jegajrd  ^o  conductj^—^tlj^e, strict  discipline  ap4  consent $\j- 
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perintendence  of  a  school  would  be  but  a  bad  prsparation:  for  the 
entire  independence,  and  complete  freedom  from  all  restraint, 
M^htch  would  await  them  on  their  arrival  at  Calcutta  ;  and  as  long 
as  they  continue  to  proceed  to  India  at  the  age  of  school-boys, 
■whether  they  are  taken  from  an  appropriate  establishment,  or 
from  the  common  schools  of  the  country,  nothing  is  done  towards 
removing  or  mitigating  tTie  dangers  arising  from  this  cause. 

If  to  these  considerations  be  added  the  objections  which  have 
been  made  to  an  appropriate  establishment  for  India,  as  tending 
to  generate  something  like  an  Indian  caste  (objections  which  might 
have  some  weight  if  the  exclusive  education  commenced  as  early 
as  twelve  or  thirteen),  it  may  safely  be  concluded  that  any  expen- 
diture of  the  Company  in  an  appropriate  school  would  not  only  be 
entirely  wasted,  but  would  probably  be  the  means  of  giving  them 
servants  of  less  powerful  minds,  and  inferior  general  abilities,  thaii 
if  they  had  been'  taken  promiscuously  from  the  common  schools  of 
the  country. 

To  accomplish  the  particular  object  proposed  some  institution 
was  required,  which  was  adapted  to  form  the  understandings  of 
persons  above  the  age  of  mere  boys,  where  a  more  liberal  system 
of  discipline  might  be  introduced ;  and  where,  instead  of  being 
kept  to  their  studies  solely  by  the  fear  of  immediate  observation 
and  punishment,  they  might  learn  to  he  influenced  by  the  higher 
motives  of  the  love  of  distinction  and  the  fear  of  disgrace,  and  to 
depend  for  success  upon  their  own  diligence  and  self-controul  5 
upon  the  power  of  regulating  their  own  time  and  attention; 
and  on  habits  of  systematic  and  persevering  application,  when  out 
of  the  presence  of  their  teachers.  Nothing  but  an  institution  ap- 
proaching in  some  degree  to  a  college,  and  possesang  some  degree 
of  college  liberty,  could  either  generate  such  habits,  or  properly 
develop  the  different  characters  of  the  young. persons  educated  in 
it;  and  mark  with  sufficient  precision  the  industrious  and  the  in- 
dolent, the  able  and  the  deficient,  the  well-disposed  and  the  tur- 
bulent. Nothing,  in  short,  but  an  institution  at  which  the  stu- 
dents would  remain  till  eighteen  or  nineteen,  could  be  expected 
properly  to  prepare  them  for  the  acquisition  of  those  high  qualifi- 
cations, which  had  been  stated  from  ther  best  authority  to  be 
necessary  for  a  rery  large  portion  of  the  civil  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany, in  order  to  enabJe  them  to  discharge  their  various  and  impor- 
tant duties  with  credit  to  themselves  and  advantage  to  the  senricew 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  obvious  reasons,  which  seemed  to  settle 
the  question  at  once  in  favor  of  a  college,  there  were  many  who 
preferred  a  school,  as  there  were  many  who  would  have  greatly 
preferred  the  having  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  The  motivei^ 
for  tkis  latter  preference  were  sufficiently  intelligible. 
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'  Besides  the  argument  for  leavitig  things  ad  th^  are^  whidl  S9 
many  persons  are  always  ready  to  apply  on  all  occasions,  it  iwas 
certain  that  any  system  of  education  at  a  particular  establishment^ 
which  was  made  ^  a  necessary  qualification  for  an  appointment  to 
India,  must  tend  rather  to  diminish  the  value  of  the  patronage  of 
the  Directors.  In  the  first  place,  the  expense  of  the  education 
would  generally  be  considered  by  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the 
young  person  appointed  as  a  drawback  upon  the  advantage  received* 
And,  secondly,  the  chance  that,  from  inability  or  misconduct,  thtf 
appointment  might  not  be  confirmed,  would  be  a  consideration  of 
a  nature  to  have  great  weight  with  those  who,  it  is  to  be  feared^ 
sometimes  wish  to  send  out  a  son,  or  other  connexion,  to  India^ 
whose  conduct  and  attainments  do  not  promise  a  very  fortunate 
career  at  home. 

It  is  evident  that  most  of  the  reasons  which  would  determine 
many  persons  to  prefer  the  old  system  to  any  kind  of  establish- 
ment whatever,  for  the  education  of  the  civil  servants  of  die  Com^ 
pany,  would  determine  them  to  prefer  a  school  to  a  college,  if  it 
were  necessary  to  choose  between  the  two  evils.  They  would  be 
aware  diat  a  young  person  must  be  educated  somewhere,  before 
he  reaches  the  earliest  age  at  which  he  can  be  sent  to  India,  and 
it  would  not  make  much  difference  in  expense  whether  he  was 
educated  at  a  common  school  or  one  established  by  the  Company* 
The  early  conclusion  of  his  education,  and  the  early  period  of  hi$ 
proceeding  to  India,  would  remove,  either  wholly,  or  in  a  great 
degree,  the  objections  on  the  score  of  expense.  Tii^y  would  pro- 
bably presume  also,  that  as,  at  a  school,  the  boys  would  be  kept 
in  order  by  the  birch,  there  would  be  much  less  danger  of  the  loss 
of  an  appointment.  In  this,  however,  they  would  probably  find 
themselves  mistaken.  Birch  supports  discipline,  only  because  it 
is  itself  supported  by  the  fear  of  expulsion  :  remove  this  fear,  and 
the  efect  of  the  rod  will  soon  cease.  In  almost  all  cases,  the  phy- 
sical force  is  on  the  side  of  the  governed ;  and  few  youths  of  six- 
teen would  submit  to  be  flogged  if  they  did  not  know  that  imme- 
diate expulsion  would  be  the  consequence  of  their  refusal.  If  the 
£ast4ndia  Company  had  an  establishment  for  the  education  of 
feoys  from  thirteen  to  sixteen,  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that 
widiout  the  usual  gradation  of  ages  from  nine  and  ten  upwards^ 
and  with  any  hesitation  in  resorting  to  the  punishment  of  expul- 
sion on  all  the  usual  occasions,  it  would  be  scarcely  possibfe  to 
enforce  proper  obedience ;  and  the  rod  itself  ^ould  probsd^lybe 
&tt9  of  the  principal  causes  of  resistance  and  rebeUion. 

A  school  thisrefbre,  besides  excluding  «t  once  tbe^  great  object 
in  view-^an  educatbn  fitted  for  the  higher  offices  of  the  govern^ 
ment — seemed  to  present  no  one  intelligible  advantage  over  a, cot- 
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I^e,  but  that  of  diminishing,  in  a  sm^lier  degree,  tire  patronage 
of  the  Directors.  This  advantage,  to  the  honor  of  the  Court,  ,was 
not  regarded,  in  comparison  of  the  advantages  which  their  Indian 
territories  might  derive  from  the  improved  education  of  their  civil 
servants ;  and  a  college  was  determined  upon. 

One  of  the  great  objections  urged'  by  Adam  Smith  against  the 
government  of  an  exclusive  Company  is,  that  their  interests,  as  a 
sovereign,  are  generally  considered  as  subordinate  to  their  interests 
as  individuals,  or  as  a  body  of  merchants.  In  the  establishmesc 
of  the  East-India  coUegei  the  feelings  of  the  sovereign  conspicu* 
ously  predominated ;  and  the  public  did  justice  to  the  disinterested 
motives  and  the  enlai^ed  and  enlightened  views  which  prompted 
the  decision. 


SECTION  IV. — Shotdd  tJie  afpropriate  establishment  formed  hf 
the  East-India  Company  he  in  England  or  India  P  cw-  shotdi 
tliere  be  establishments  in  both  countries  ? 

The  practical  part  of  this  question  has  been 

the  Court  of  Directors  by  their  establishment 

college  in  England  for  the  education  of  their  civ 

their  resolution  to  confine  the  object  of  their  < 

exxrlusively  to  the  Oriental  languages.     But  th 

any  time  be  revived.     Feeling  present  inconv< 

from  the  establishment  in  England,  the  Court 

reverting  to  a  system  of  general  education  in 

may  be  useful  to  state,  preparatory  to  any  sue 

evils  and  inconveniencies  which  are  likely  to  re 

college  in  India. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
beyo&d  all  comparison  greater  than  in  Englam 
leasts  six  or  seven  times  as  great ;  and  thoug 
improved  education  is  of  such  paramount  impo 
last  quarter  in  which  expense  should  be  cons 
object  can  be  eflFectually  accomplished  upon  a 
^  .plan,  there  can  be  no  doubt  o£  the  duty  and 
ingit. 

Ea  England  the  most  aUe  instructors  may  be  obtained  in  all  the 
departments  of  knowledge  and  literatiUfe  at  sakriits  quite  moderate, 
compared  with  those  whick  would  be  necessary  to  induce  men  of 
the  same  attainments  to  afford  their  assistance  in  India;  and  if  to 
thesie  superior  salaries  be  added  the  much  heavier  Pension  list  that 
wouid  inevitably  accompany  theis^ki.  the  difference  would  De  9till  far- 
ther increased.     *  , 
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In  England  every  part  of  a  collegfate  establishment,  the  buiM-*' 
ings,  the  table,  the  attendance,  &c.  &c.  may  be  kept  within  very 
moderate  bouhds  j  but  in  India,  where  a  certain  style  of  living 
seems  to  be  expected  from  all  the  Company's  servants,  this  would 
be  extremely  difficult,  and  the  expenditure  under  all  these  heads 
would  be  upon  a  much  larger  and  more  extended  scale. 

In  England,  at  the  college  now  established,  not  only  the  per- 
sonal expenses  of  -the  students  are  supported  by  their  parents  and 
friends,  but  a  hundred  guineas  a  year  are  paid  towards  their  edu- 
cation. If  the  two  years  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  were  spent  at  a 
college  in  India,  the  students  would  of  course  be  paid  the  salaried 
of  writers  from  the  time  of  their  arrival ;  and,  reckoning  the  ave- 
rage of  the  yearly  admissions  at  forty,  eighty  persons  more  than 
at  present  would  be  living  upon  the  Indian  revenue.  The  salaries 
of  the  junior  writers  are  300  rupees  a  month,  or  about  4501.  a 
year- 5  afnd  on  this  article  alone,  therefore,  the  present  system  saves 
36,000/.  a  year  to  the  Company. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wished  that  the  ex- 
penses of  the  necessary  education  of  the  Company's  servants 
should  fall  so  heavily  upon  their  parents  and  connexions,  and  that 
it  would  sometimes  be  desirable  to  give  appointments  to  persons 
whose  families  could  not  easily  support  such  an  expense.  That 
such  instances  may  occur  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  there  can  be  as  little  doubt  that  the  preparatory  education  for 
official  situations  not  only  usually  is,  but  ought  to  be,  supported 
by  the  families  of  the  candidates  themselves,  and  in  the  particular 
case  in  question  it  is  highly  beneficial  to  the  Company's  service 
that  the  candidates  for  writerships  should  be  taken  almost  exclu- 
sively from  that  class  of  society  which  may  be  supposed  capable 
of  paying  the  expenses  of  a  good  common  education.  There  is 
reason  to  believe,  from  the  information  of  residents  in  India,  and 
from  the  qualifications  of  some  of  the  students  who  even  now  pre- 
sent themselves  for  admission  to  the  college  in  Hertfordshire,  that 
before  its  establishment  persons  were  occasionally  sent  out  to  India 
so  exitremely  ill-suited  to  the  situations  in  which  they  were  likeljr 
to  be  placed,  both  from  their  previous  habits,  and  the  kind  of 
education  they  had  received,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  em^ 
ploy  them  without  injury  to  the  service. 

The  college  in  India,  established  upon  the  Marquis  Wellesley's 
plan,  cost  in  the  first  year  about  76,0001.  For  the  two  following 
years  the  estimates  were  about  4^6,0001.,  but  the  change  of  plah 
prevented  the  correctness  of  them  from  being  ascertained.  In 
neither  calculation,  however,  were  the  additionalsalarks  of  eighty 
students  included.  These'  salaries,  it  was  considered,  would  bte 
paid  equally,  whether  the  writers  resided  in  the  college,  or  were 
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leffi  u^fuUy  employed  in  some  sulM»rdiiiate  offices  \  ind  tlwi  was 
certainly  true  ^  out  the  whole  of  this  expense  would  of  cqHc^  be 
sared  upon  the  supposition  that  the  two  years  f rom  sixtfte&  t^ 
eighteen  were  spent  in  England. 

The  expense  of  the  college  in  England,  beyond  what  is  paid  by, 
the  students,  and  independently  of  me  building,  may  be  estiitiated* 
at  between  nine  and  ten  thousand  a  year,  so  that  the  expenses  o£ 
the  college  in  India  would  ,  altogether  at  the  least  be  six  or  seveli> 
times  as  great  as  that  in  England. 

Secondly,  in  point  of  regularity  of  conduct  and  personal  ex«. 
penses,  the  advantage  possessed  by  the  college,  in  England  wUl; 
scarcely  appear  less  marked  than  its  advantage  in  point  of  eii^ 
nomy./ 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  young  men  who  go  out  a^ 
writers  to  India  hav0  the  power  of  borrowing  money  almost  to  ^y^ 
extent  from  natives,  who  speculate  upon  their  future  ris^  in  &e 
service  ;  and  during  the  early  part  of  their  residence  in  CateuHa  it. 
is  but  too  common  to  indulge  in  an  expenditure  greatly  beyond: 
their  incomes.  They  find  themselves  besides  the  members  of  ai 
privileged  caste  \  and  tUltt  almost  arbitrary  controul  which  diey: 
exercise  over  the  persons  whom  they  chiefly  see  about  them,  nm^ 
have  a  necessary  tendency  to  foster  uieir  caprices,  and  render  them 
in>patie^it  pf  audiority.  If  to  these  causes  of  irregularity  M^e  add; 
the  seductions  of  a  luxurious  climate,  and  consider  at  the  sam^^ 
time,  the  critical  age  from  sixteen  to  nineteen  at  which  they  are  at 
first  exposed  to  these  tempUitionS,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  move) 
dai^erous  ordeal.  The  deficient  discipUne  of  our.  schools  a^ 
ufttyeiisities  in  England  has  often  been  the  subject  of  comj^aaal^ 
but  it  m$y  safely  be  pronounced,  that  if  oUr  youth  from  sixteen  tO: 
nineteen  were  exposed  to  the  same  temptations  as  they  wpuUt  be) 
during  a  three-years'  residence  at  %  college  in  Calcutta,  A&x  dis-> 
cipline  would  not  admit  of  a  comparison  with  what  it  is  at  prestot^. 

But  it  is. not  only  to  be  expected,  according  to  all  general  prin- 
ciples, that  violations  of  any  regular  systeih  of  academical  dtsei-i 
pike  in  India  wQuld  be  much  more  frequent  than  in  st  Similar  in- 
stitution in  England,  but  the  means  df  punishment,  when  sueh 
offences  had  been  committed,  N^ould  be  much  ihote  difficult  alid) 
em]>arr^ssing..  1 

*  It  is  well  known  that  in  all  places  of  education  fof  g^tlemen^ 
tjhe  effic^y  of :  m^or^  punishments  is  only  supported  by  the  fl$al 
ap|>eal  to  expulsion.    Even  in  military  seminaries,  where  strict? 

*  I  aay  this  with  confidence,  notwithstanding  the  clamour  that  has  laldy^ 
been  made  in  the  Cuunof  ProprietoES,&nd  intlte  public  prints^  about  thei 
irreg^larities' prevailing  in  the  £a^Indi4coIle|;e.,  .,,  \^t 
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perK>nki  Confinement  is  frequently  appKed,  ekptiUbn  atid  distni^ 
rfon  from  the  service  are  the  punishments  for  continaed  acts  of 
contumacy  and  rebellion  ;  and  in  civii  institutions,  where  the  i1ri« 
termediate  punishments  can  scarcely  he  made  so  efFecti\re,  this 
final' appeal  is  still  more  absolutely  necessary.  But  in  India  the 
extfelied  students,  though  not  perhaps  subsequently  promoted  to 
any  jucratiYe  situation,  would:  ?.^*^^  contrnue  to  receive  the  salaries 
pfvwiters  according  to  their  standing  ^  aiid  ijf  the  old  planof  send- 
ing youths  to  India  without  any  kind  of  previous  selection  6r  'exa- 
mination were  reverted  to,  and  they  were  never  sent  back,  the 
number  might  in  time  become  so  considerable  as  to  be  a  serious 
weight  on  the  Company's  finances. 

At  a  preparatory  institution  ii^  England,  if  a  young  man,  either 
froifi  absolute  want  of  capacity,  from  rfetermrned  idleness,  or  any 
violent  -act  of  contumacy;  lose^  his  promised  appointment  to  a 
wi^ter^ip^  and  is  excluded  from  the  service,  there  are  various 
other  lines  of  exertion  open  to  hhn.  Some  employments  iifiy  be" 
fbatid.  at  home  even  for  a  very  feeble  capacity  j  the  most  deter- 
fftyied  Stcademical  idleness  till  nineteen  or  twenty, -may  yield  to'  the 
pre^^ure  of  strong  necessity  alKl  real  business  ;  and  a  young  man 
of  tdjents,  vifho  from  temper,  caprice,  oif  any  other  cause,  had 
be^ja;tiilty  of  some  violent  act  of  contumacy,  might  rise  to  the 
tdpdf  his  pfofesdipn  as  a  lawyer,  a  soldier,  a  sailor,  or  a  iner- 
chant% 

:.  In  India  there  is  only  one  line  of  employment,  and  that  is  the 
Coinpaliy'S  s<fervice.  A  youth,  who  is  expelled  from  a  college  in 
Ihdiaior  any  of  the  causes  a1)Ove  enumerated,  is  expelled  by  the 
salni^  atitho^rity  wluch  disposes  of  all  f  ndian  appointments.  Ir  this 
sarn^  authotitv,  after  ft  short  ifitefval,  promotes  him  to  office  even 
on  ti^  stipposicion  that  be  is  then  ht  for  it,  an  expulsioif  fron^  the" 
college  would  corhe  to  tie  considered  as  of  Ktfle  importance,  and* 
itidi^ipllne  would  soon  be  destroyed*  ,  ^ 

.in  the  last  public  examination  at  the  college  in  India,  of  \^hich 
the  accpuht  has  arrived,  five  students  were  expelled.  Ndtwidi- 
standing  the  opportunities  of  instruction  afforded  to  them,  and  the 
repeated  warnings  they  had  received  during  a  protracted  stay  at 
Calcutta,  they  had*  not  acquired  sudi  a  knowledge  of  two  Onehtal* 
languages  as  would  enable  them  to  pass  the  examination  nedessify* 
tQ  qua^fy  them  for  any  official  situation.  ,    ^ 

Jf*.  a  test  be  established  any  whet^e,  either  in  India  or' England,' 
SAj^  th6  examination  be  conducted  conscientiously,  it  may  WTatid 
down*  as  a  certain  consequence  that  somCf  out  of  a  c<^risiderable 
number  of  young  men,  taken  without  any  selection,  will  fail.  If, 
besides  the  passing  of  such  a  test,  obedience  be  required  to  a  code' 
<tf  academical  regulations,  however  mildly  administered,  a  greats 

.   ■ ''         ,v  'V         .ifi  '  '.c-:  • 
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number  will  undoubtedly  fail.  And  the  question  iS|  whether  it  is 
•not  very  much  better  that,  these  failures  should  take  place  in  Eng* 
^^nd,  where  various  other  lines  of  life  besides  the  Company's  ser- 
vice ^re  open,  than  in  India,  where  they  must  remain  unemployed, 
a  burden  to  themselvea  and  the  Company,  or  be  sent  Jbaclc  to 
-Europe  at  a  very  heavy  expense,  and  at  a  more  adyanced  age  5  or, 
Vliat  is  much  the  worst  of  the  three,  be  employed  whennot  pro- 
perly, qualified,  to  the  manifest  injury,  of'  the  Company's  service  ' 
-and  the  interest  of  their  Indian  dominions  }  or  even,  if  qualified, 
to  the  utter  subversion  of  that  code  of  acs^emical  laws  which  had 
ieen  established  as  necessary  to  the  proper  training  and  education 
of  their  civil  servafits  ?  '  \  /, 

1  It  is  certainly  conceivable  that  parents  in  narrow  circumstiiJces 
may  wish  to  get  their  children  off  their  hands 
•with  Kttle  regard  of  the  consequence^  to  the  C< 
-such  Tiews  would,  probably,  be  defeated  on  t 
^college  for  a  three-years'  course  of  academic 
<:utta.  As  it  has  appeared  that,  according  to  al 
jnore .  failures  might  be  expected  in  India  tl 
would  soon  be  found  necessary  to  send  back  t 
their  friends  in  Erigland.  It  is  understood  th 
once  proposed  by  Lord  Minto,  in  the  case  of 
had  resided  nearly  three  years  in  the  colleg 
progress  in  any  language.  The  proposition,  it 
by  the  Court  at  home.  But  if  the  number  ol 
were  to  accumulate  in  a  considerable  dfegiee 
returning  them  could  not  be  rejected  without  0 
•sacrificing  the  Company's  interests,  and  they ^ 
;back  at  a  later  age,  and  uiider  much  less  favoi 
for  the  commencement  of  a  new  career  of  lil 
failed  at  a  college  in  England.  But  whether 
be  adopted  or  not,  it  mast  be  allovved  that  tho 
to  a :  provision  for  their  children  cannot  be  c 
rested  judges  in  a  question  of  this  kind.  Ar 
celvable  that  any  really  disinterested  friend  tot 
of  India,  and  the  prosperity  and  credit  of  th 
not  say  that,  if  fiailiires  must  be  calculated  up 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  ths 
place  in  Engird  than  in  Indian  ■ 

Thirdly,  in;  point  of  efficiency,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,, that 
the  foundation  of  a  general  education  wdiild  be  better  hid  in  Eng- 
land than  in  India.  The  most  important  period  in  the  education  , 
:of  ai  young  man  is  the  period  in  which  he  commence^  a  more 
general  course' 0^  readttig  than  that  w^ich  is  pursued  at  schoojik; 
•and  it  is  of  tfee  utmost  consequence  that  "this  period  should  be 
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.passed  under  cin^umstances  favourable  to  habits  of  st^kty^  attd  m^ 
dustrious  exertion.  But  it  i$  not  ea&y  to  conceive  a,  more  unfob- 
VouraWe  time  for  the  formation  of  these  habits,rand.the  con?- 
mencementof  new  and  difficult  studie$5  than  the  two  or  three 
Wars  iixun«diatel]r^ucceeding  the  tramition  from  a  common  schkxd 
in  England  to  an  university  in  India,  at  the  age  of  nxteen»  f>ud«» 
d^nly  f^ssessed.of  an  unu&uai  conimand  of  money,  suifounded  by 
x^vi^  devoted  to  his  wi}l»  tempted  to  indulgences  of  all  kinds  b^ 
the  novel  forms  in  which  they  present  themselves,  and  discouraged 
from  severe  application  by  the  enfeebling  effects  of  die  climate,  he 
jn^ust  possess  a  very  steady  and.  miusual  degree,  of  lescdution  to  be>» 
gin  a  course  i^  laW|^  history,  political  economy,  and  natural  phL- 
losQphy,  and  to  contmue  his  classical  studie$»  at  the  very  same  time 
that  be  i$  required  as  his  paramoimt  duty,  and  the  immediate  pass^ 
jport  to  an  official  situation,  to  make  himself  master  of  two  or  three 
Oriental  languages*  Such  a  course  of  general  reading  mayj  un*- 
dovkbtedly,  be  pursued  in  India  at  a  future  time  by  individuals^ 
during  the  intervals  of  official  occupation  \  but  it  may  be  consi«^ 
i}ered  as  certain  that,  except,  perhaps,  in  a  few  rare  ii^t<mceSj, 
little  or  no  attention  would  be  paid  to  these  studies  in  a  threes 
years'  re&ideivce at  Calcutta  from  sixteen  to.  nineteen,  and  that,  if 
such  a  general  education  be  necessary,  the  foundation  of  k  must 
be  laid  in  En^nd. 

The  Marquis  Wellesley^s  college  in  India  had  not,  it  must  be 
jal'lowed,  a  fair  trial.  It  is  hsurdly  just,  therefore^  to  quote  it  as  an 
jexiam{de :  bu^  as  f»r  as  a>  judgment  ^igbt  be  formed  of  the  eSecx& 
jf£  suchran  establishment,  fropi  the  jmanner  in  \r.hicfa  ijt  cpmmenceiti^ 
it  tends  strongly  to  conftmai  what  hat  been  said,  of  the  gveat  diffif- 
4:ulty  of  establishing  a.regularsy^m  of  discipJine,  and  begintung 
with  succes^.  a  plan  of  more  gener^-  ^udyrin  an  univei^ity  at  Cal- 
«)uttat  The  ^|e  pf  ;the  college  with  regard  to  di$6ipline  is  well 
known,  and  iieed  not  to  be  entered  upon;  and,  tlwugh  other  lec- 
tures besii^es  those  in  the  Oriental  languages  were  giv^,  £hey 
were  scarcely  ever  attended-  '  ft  ha$  been  stated,  indeed,  by  those 
.who  ha«e:acted  ^  professors  at  the.  college  in  C^out^a,  as  wH  a^ 
•by  those  who  have  ^one  througl:^  it  as  :StudentS|^tfeB^>  however 
great  are  the  advantages  it  affords  in  ^e  study  of;  the  Oriemal  laB*- 
^ag«»,  they  sc;e  no  pf oq>ect  of  its  ever  becoming  a  placed  r^ridar 
collegiate  discipline,  and  of  efficient; 'gemeral  ed«Ec^iotl» 
^  ^But  a  general  oosirse  of  stud v,  however  siece^sary;  to  t)ie  educa- 
tion of  tipse  who  are  to  £Sl  the  judidals  tb<^  gnanciaV'Wd  the 
j^plo^atic  departments  in  India,  or  assist  in  the:admi|siatration  of 
'  t^e  0ovemment  as  Members  m  CouiKul^if  nvotiiajfi^wfficientc 
.ai^  the  %hest  ii^lfecmal  «ndo^i»e»lfl  ^  ^fm^  h^  m  Iktle  avail 
Vi^ut  a  Ki^uowledge  of  the  ^^rieiMial  lat^uifes.    A-  cenl^n  %ni»is>* 
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ledge,  flierefore,  of:  these  languages,  mu^t  always  be  considered  aft 
3  sine  qua  nan  ia  the  aj^ointmentto  official  situations.  This 
knowledge,  will,  indeed,  do  little  without  any  other  combined 
with  it ;  but  no  knowledge  can  do  anj  thing  witnout  the  means-  of 
communication  with  the  natives. 

Two  objects  therefore  are  to  be  kept  in  view  \  one  of  the  high- 
€fst  utility,  and  the  other  of  paramount  necessity.  Asafpttnda- 
tion  of  general  knowledge  is  best  laid  in  the  West,  and  the  neces^ 
sary  languages  are  best  acquired  in  the  East,  it  seems  highly  pro- 
bable that  two  establidiments,  One  in  England,  and  the  other  in 
India,  may  be  required  to  accomplish  most  effectively  the  obj^ts 
in  view: — the  English  establishment  to  give  as  good  a. general 
education  as  can  be  Commimicated  within  the  age  of  IS  or  1^, 
with  some  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  the  Oriental  languages  \ 
asid  the  Indian  establishment  to  be  confined  exclusively  to  these 
languages,  and  particulatlj  to  act-as  a  final  test^  as  far  aslailgus^es^ 
go,  of  qualification  for  omce. 

It  has  been  found,  by  experience,  that  those  yc 
go  out  to  India  tolerably  well  grounded  in  the  ri 
Oriental  languages,^  can,  without  difficulty,  pass  th 
within  the  year,  and  many  of  them  pass  it  in  six  r 
this  plan,  therefore,  the  time  taken  up  in  the  prepai 
for  the  civil  service  would  scarcely  be  greater  than 
quis  Wellesle/s  pkn.  But,  even  if  it  were  some\ 
i»  probable  that  the  interests,  both  of  the  service  and 
would  be*  promoted  by  this  change.  It  ia  certainly 
some  of  the  writers  themselves,  that,  even  since  th 
of  both  the  colieges,  they  are  advanced  ta  importa 
the  judicial  line  at  too  early,  rather  than  too  late  a 
by  no  means  follows  that  the  going  out  to  India  a  y 
implies  a  proportionally  later  retunu 

The  period  in  which  a  fortune  is  made,  ought  not  to  be  dated 
from  the  time  of  arrival  in  India,  but  from  the  time  at  wluth 
accumulation  commences.  And,  if  a  year  oc  two  more  spent  in 
Ettrop^'be  employed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  send  die  young  writer 
outj  tfdt  only  with  superior  qualifications  for  office,  but  wish  a 
greafiit  degree  of  general  prudence,  he  is  likely  to  begin  saving 
sooner,  and  will,  perhaps,  return  with  a  fortune  at  an  earlier  age 
than^^tf  ht  had  been  exposed  from  the  age  of  fifb^n  or  sixteen  to 
af  tfi^e^^y^ts*  vesidence  at  Calcutta,  and  the  heavy  debt  which  too 
fireqUehiiy  a^fi^ttipanie^  it. 

No  time  therefore  is  really  lost  either  to  the  service  or  to  indi* 
viduals  by  the  period  devoted  to  education,  in  England.  And,  as 
die  expenses  of  the  Indian  coU^e,  in  its  present  state^  without 
buildings,  without  a  table,  witliout  a^  Principal  and  Frofess<^s  of  • 
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European  literature,  and  general  management,  and  witR  thellmite<f 
number  arising  from  only  a  year,  cmt  a  year  and  a  half's  residence, 
may  be  kept  within  very  moderate  bounds,  there  can  be.no  doubt, 
Qn  the  whole,  that  the  present  system  of:  education  in  the  tw6  col- 
leges^ compared  with  a  regular  unLversity  course  m  India,  is  much 
ix^^e  economical,  most  efficient' with -regard  to  general  knowledge, 
ai>d  ^^^o$ed  to  fewer  difficulties  in  point  of  discipline  and  personal' 
dissipation,  and  extravagance. 

SECTION  V. — Does  it  aj^pear  that  the  College  actually  esfa- 
Ui$hed  in  Hertfojdshire  is  upon  a  plan  calculated  to  supply  (kat 
.part  of  the  appi'opriate  education  of  the  civil  servcniis  of  the 
Company  which  ought  to  be  completed  in  England? 

"^h^n  the  Court  of  Directors  declined  sanctioning  the  collegiate, 
establishment  proposed  by  die  Miirquis  Wellesley,  they  did  noti 
hesitate  to  acknowledge  the  necessity,  ofc  an  improveS  eftaiifation 
fortiieir  civil  servants  j  and  it  was  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
securing  to  them  such  an  improved  education  before,  tliey  left 
England,  without  detaining  them  till  the  usual  age  at  which  an 
university  course  finishes  (to  which  detention  the  Marquis  had' 
objected),  that  the  Court  of  Directors  founded  the  institution  in 
Hertfordshire. 

At  this  institution  the  students  commence  a  course  of  more 
general  instruction  than  is  to  be  found  at  schools,  nearly  at  the. 
same,  period  that  thety  were  to  commence  it  in  India  according  to. 
Lord  .Wellesjey's  plan,  and  yet  proceed  to  their  destination  at 
eighteen  or  nineteen,  an.  age  at  .which  the.  constitution '  is  better 
fortified  against  the  Indian  climate  than  t^vo  or  three  yeats  earlier, 
but  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  open  to  thoSe  objections  uiged 
by  Lord  Wellesley  against  a  detention  till  twenty-one  or  twenty- 
two. : 

In  the  East-India  college,  so  constituted,  the  plan  upon  which 
the  .system  of  discipline  and  instruction  is  conducted. seems  to  be 
well  calculated  to  answer  the  purpose  in  view.  Every  candidate, 
for  admission  into  the  college  is  required  to  produce  a  testittxonial 
from  his  sclioolmaster,  and  to  pass  an  examination  in  Greek,  Ladn, 
and  arithmetic,  before  Ae  Principal  and  Professors.  This^  previous 
examination  at  once  prevents  persons  from  offering  tlietns^lves 
who  have  not, received  the  usual  school-educatioii  of  tBe  hjglfer- 
classes  of  society  \  and  those  who  offer  themselves,  and  are  found 
deficient,  are  remanded  till  arioAer  period  of  admissiorir       -     ' 

The  lectures  of  the  different  Prdfesiors^in  ife  collffj^^^|;iveii 
in  a  manner  ta  make  previous  prepara^oii  nlefcessatyf kid  ta  en- 
courage i^ost  effectually  haUtsof  industry  and  application.    In 
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fhJeir  sub^atKe  they  embrace  the  impbftant  subjects  of  classical 
literature^  the  Oriental  languages,  the  elements  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy,  the  laws  of  England,  general  history,  and 
political  economy. 

At  the  conimencement  of  the  institution  it  was  feared  by  sbme 
persons  that  this  variety  would  too  much  distract  the  attention  of 
the  students  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  and  prevent'  ihjiHx 
from  making  a  satisfactory  progress  in  any  department.  Btrt  'ih-. 
stances  of  distinguished  success  in  many  departnKents  at  th^  kHm 
time  have  proved  that  these  fears  were  without  foundation  j  and 
that  this  variety  has  not  only  been  useful  to  them  in  rendmxij;  k 
xnethodical  arrangement  of  their  hours  of  study  more  necesliiry, 
but  has  decidedly  contributed  to  enlarge,  invigorate^  aiid  matUr« 
their  understandings. 

On  all  the  important  subjects 
take  place  twice  in  the  year,  a 
examinations  last  above  a  fortn 
the  plan  of  the  great  public  a 
universities,  particularly  at  Cai 
^rpvements  as  experience  has 
are  framed  with  a  view  to  asce 
actual  proficiency  in  each  parti 
studied  during  the  preceding  tej 
which  will  admit  of  it,  are  givei 
professors,  and  without  the  p< 
After  the  examinatioa  in  any,  j 
Professor  in  that  department  rev 
that  he  has  received,  and  places 
yidual  in  the  numerical. order  of 
divisions  implying  his  degree  of 
znents  are  all  subjeqjt  to  the  ConC 
They  require  considerable  time 
with  scrupulous  care  and  strict  i 

Besides  the  classifications  abb 
books^  and  honorary  distinctio 
the  heads  of  classes^  or  as  high  t 
in  twoji  three,  foiir,  or  five-depa: 

These  means  of  exciting  en 
attended  with  great  success,  T 
ably,  pn  who;9a,mof^ves  of  this  1 
and  wuh,,wnQi)ri^\therefore,  litt 
usual ''prop9rt^p.seem. to  b^e  ^nii 
paniedfbj;  cori:^sppi\dm^,^^ 
studies  p^posed t<i}^thei?a,    ,\  ,     ."   ^  ' 

Those  who  have  come  toxoUege  tolerably  good  scholars,  have» 
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ftften,  dunng  their  ttay  of  two  ye^  made  audi  sriv^ecss  in  'th» 
classical  department  as  would  have  done  them  great  credit,  if  they 
Iiad  devoted  to  it  the  main  part  of  their  time  \  while  the  contem* 
porary  honours  which  they  have  obtained  in  other  departments 
Bare  sufficiently  proved  that  their  attention  was  apt  eonfined  to 
0fle  study :  and  many^  who  had  com^  trom  public  and  private 
schools  at  sixteen,  with  such  low  classical  attainments  as  appeared 
to  indicate  a  want  either  of  cap2^:ity  or  application,  have  shSawn  by 
&eir  subsequent  progress,  even  ii|  tl^e  i^lsissical  department,  and  v 
itill  more  by  their  distinguished  exertions  in  others,  tliat  a  new 
field  and  new  stimulants  had  wrought  a  most  beneficial  change  in 
their  feelings,  and  habits,  and  had  awakened  energies  of  which  they 
were  before  scarcely  conscious. 

There  are  four  or  five  of  the  Professors  thoroughly  conversant 
with  University  examinations,  who  can  take  upon  them$elve$  to 
affirm  that  they  have  never  witnessed  a  greater  proportion  of  van* 
ous  and  successful  exertion  in  the  course  of  their  acadexmcal  ex- 
perience than  has  appeared  ^t  some  of  the  examinations  at  the 
£a£jt-India  college. 

With  regard  to  the  discipline  of  the  estabUshment,  it  will  be 
readily  allowed  that  it  hgs  not  h^en,  iQ^lJ  \t%  parts,  no  successful. 
It  is  well  known  that  disturbances  have  pcca^ionally  taken  place, 
which,  at  the  moment,  have  sho,wn,  iQ  a  <;oji&id^r^ble  body  of  the 
ttgdents,  a  total  disregard  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  col* 
lege^  The  principal  causes. of  these  di^urbances  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  inquiry  in  the  next  section  \  but  it.  i?  proper  to  observe  here, 
tiiat  the  public  would  form  a  most  in^prrect  notion  of  the  general 
state  and  character  of  the  discipline,^  and  the  genera)  conduct  of 
the  students,  jf  they  were  to  draw  hasty  inferences  from  these 
temporary  ebullitions.  When  they  have  subsided,  few  traces  of 
their  past  existence  are  to  be  found  \  and  in  com9ion  times  the 
tjrhole  business  of  tjie  college  proceeds  with  a  degree  of  decency, 
order,  and  decorum,  .whi^b  has  often  b€ten  the  admiration  of 
atrang^rs,  ^d  would  be  perfectly  Satisfactory  tp  every  competent 

In  their  moral  cpu4iw:tj  the  f tudept^  of  the  East-Indi^  coU^e 
may  be  advantageously  corppar^d  with  thp§e;of  either  Umversity, 
QT  the  senior  part  of  apy  of  our  great  public  schools  \  and  they  are 
x*ther  singularly  ,fr^e>  than  otherwiscj  from  the  pr^yaUing.  vices 
>sfhieh  be^ejt  young  men  of  seventeen,  eighteeut  andninetew^  pv^ 
tieularly  when  collected  together  Ji^  a  large  body. 
-  It  is  from  such  cQmpari$Qns,  ^p4  U^  gf^rat  resiJta  ^which 
^pe^r  in  after-life,  apd  m%  i^>v^  i^^is'^m^^^x  individuaj  <^ea^ 
CCS,  that  any  rational  judgment  can  be  fWia^  ^  A  ptoftt;Df  ^i4»4i 
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On  the  whole,  peiliaps  ii  U  not  too  miich  to  assert,  that,  taking 
literary  and  morail  character  together,  a  considerable  proportion  oi 
the  students  of  the  East-India  college,  who  have  proceeded  to 
India,  have  left  it.  with  more  improved  u 
quantity  of  useful  knowledge,  fitted  for 
public  business,  and  more  steady  habits 
conduct,  than  could  be  found  among  any 
m  the  same  way^  and  at  the  same  age,  fr 
education  in  Europe :  and  some  of  them  ' 
attainments  already  acquired,  such  means  ( 
such  fixed  habits  of  honor  and  integrity, 
ever  high,  would  be  above  their  powers  or 

It  will  be  asked,  however,  as  the  main 
good  efiects  which  may  be  presumed  to  result  from  the  establish-* 
ment  in  England  have  practically  been  perceived  and  acknowledged 
by  competent  judges  in  India?  To  this  question  an  answer  may 
be  decidedly  given  in  the  affirmative.  The  young  men  who  arrive 
at  the  Calcutta  college  from  the  college  in  England  are  not  exa* 
mined  respecting  their  progress  in  general  knowledge.  On  this 
point,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  specific  testimony.  But  with 
regard  to  general  condtict  and  character^  and  such  a  Knowledge  of 
the  Oriental  languages  as  greatly  to  abridge  the  period  of  study 
at  Calcutta,  the  testimony  is  most  explicit,  and  from  the  highest 
authority. 

In  1810,  Lord  Minto,  after  having  noticed  partici 
number  of  students  who  had  greatly  distinguishe 
adds,  «  It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  I  do  a  furt 
the  Hertford  colkfge,  by  remarking,  that  the  offici; 
ttturns  of  our  college  will  show, the  Students  who  ha 
lated  from  Hertford  to  Fort  William  to  stand  hor 
guished  for  regular  attendance, — for  obedience  to  th 
discipline  of  the  college, — for  orderly  and  decorous 
for  moderation  in  expense,  and  consequently  in  tj 
their  debt ; — and,  in  a  word,  for  those  decencies  of  i 
denote  men  well  bom,  and  characters  well  trained, 
observation  with  the  more  satisfaction,  as  I  enterta 
wish  to  find  it  proved  that  the  preliminary  tuition  ai 
struction  afforded  to  the  succeeding  generations  of  t 
servants  at  Hertford  will  be  found  of  mxire  e^em 
be  disposed  to  say,  more  valuable)  influence  even  f 
a  greater  or  smaller  degree  of  proficiency  in  a  langi 
the  East  can.  prove  at  that  early  period."' 

In:l61^  the  foUoviring  ftssage  occurs  in  it  letter 
legciiloaxicii^Fo^WiMiam  to  the  Goverhbr^eue 
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dutefd*  December  29,  and  recorded  in  tbe  Be^igal  Public  Consulta- 
tions of  the  1st  of  April,- 1814;^—  ,.  ., 

<?  We  take  the  liberty  of  repeating  in  this  place  the  obseryatioos 
made  by  the  Right  Honorable  the  Visitor,  in  bi^  speech,  proncma* 
ced  at  the  Disputation,  holden  22d  September,  1810,  that  the  im-» 
prorement  (a  very  great  and  general  one)  which:  we  have  thought 
ourselves  warranted  in  asserting,  has  beea  very'  conspiciious  in.  the 
conduct  of  the  students,  who  have  passed  through  the  college  at 
Hertford*  We  trust  and  believe  that  tliisis  no  accidental  circum« 
Stance  ^  but  at  all  events  the  factis,^  in  our  opinion,  certain,  that, 
due  regard  being  paid  to  numbers,  ao  similar  institution  ca^i  afford 
a  greater  proportion  of  young  pfien'  mon^  distii^uished  by  the 
manners  of  gentlemen,  and  general  cprrectnesst  and  propriety,  of 
deportment,  than  the  present  students  of  the  odlege  at  Fort 
WiUiam," 

At  nearly  the  same  period  diis  improvement  in^e  general  coq«< 
duct  of  the  students  is  spoken,  of  as  an  acknowledged  fact,  in  a  let-^ 
ter  from  Captain  Roebuck  to  the  College  Council,  at  Fort  William, 
dated  Nov.  10,  1812,  and  recorded  on  the .  Consultations  before 
inentioued :— -"  As  I  believe  (heisay^).  it  isgener^Ily  adfl;utt^d  as^ 
a  fact  that  the  students  now.  ia' collie,  c;ompared^ith  former 
years,  are  much  steadier  in  every  respect  (which  is,  perhaps,  owing 
to  their  previous  education  at  Hertford  Cofi^e),  I  can  account/* 
&c.  &c. 

At  the  Public  Diepiitation  in  1815,  IVIr.  Edmonstone,  who  acted 
as  Visitor  in  the  absence  of  Lord  Mbira,  after  adverting  to  the 
objections  that  had  sometimes  beeu  mach  to  the  cdlege,  on  the 
ground  of  the  conduct  of  the  students,  observes—  "  To  whatever 
extent  die  change  inight  have  been  jusdy  applicable  at  ^me  period 
of  the  institution,  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  know  that,  at  the  pre-i 
sent  dme,  instances  of  deviation  from  the  m^^iprjs  and  rules  of 
prudence  and  propriety  (for  suc^  must  always,  exist  in  every  large 
association)  are  exceptions  to  the  general  system  of  ccmduct  ob- 
servable among  the  students  of  the  college.''  ,  ^e  th^n  goe^  on  ta* 
say^— i«This  gtatifying^  improvement  may,  perhapi8|  be  traced  ta 
sources  6i^on({//asr5^ai//ji^m^7i/"—<evidemly  alluding,  tp  die  zc^ 
knowledged  effects  of  the  institution  in  England.  '  '"      ■ 

These  public  testimonies  from  the  college  at  Calcutta  are  con-» 
fitmed  bv  the  accounts  of  individuals  wno  have  returaedjrom^ 
India  witnin  die  last  $ix  or  seven  years,^  who  ^gree  in  s^pig'tbat 
wJhat  has  been  sdmedmes  called  theNew  S(£iool  of  "^Spriters  ar 
Calcutta  is  very  superior  indeed,  both  in  conduct  and.^ainments» 
tp  those,  who  were  sent:6ut  upon  the  ql^^jystpn..  ?  .  v 

.  The  period  when  the  conduct  of  tb^  junior  servants  of.  t^e^ 
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Company  appears  toTiave  been  most  marked  with  dissipation  inrf 
irregularity.wasin  the  interval  between  1801  and  i808  or  l-^Od, 
when  great- numbers  were  -  cbljected  together  in  Calcutta  at  the 
early  ages  of  sikteen  and  seventeen,  without  being  subjected  tea' 
regular  system  of  discipline^  as  intended  by  Lord  Wellesley ;  and 
the  marked  improvement  so  generally  acknowledged  may  fuiriy  br 
attributed  to  die  establishment  of  an  intermediate  place  of  educa-*" 
tion  in  England,  which  prevents  the  sudden  removal  of  a  boy  of 
fifteenror  sixteen  from  the  strict  restraints  of  a  school  to  the  dan- 
gerous liberty  of  a  residence  at  Calcutta. 

.  At  the  coHege  in  England  each  studeiit  has  a  separate  room,  >in? 
which  he  breakfasts,  drinks  tea,  and  prepares  his  lectures,  Thir 
mode  of  living  gives  him  the  opportunity  of  choosing  his  own  «o-* 
ciety,  and  teaches  him  the  habit  of  regulating  his  own  time ;  while 
the  discipline  is  still  suited  to  an  age  two  or  three  years  younger 
than  the  average 'age  at  the  universities  5  and  industry  and  appli- 
cation are  encouraged  by  every  moral  incitement  which  can  stimci- 
late  the  youthful  mind.  A  habit  of  study  so  acquired  must  be  the 
best  possible  preparation  for  a  residence  at  Calcutta,  and  the  best 
preservative  against  its  allurements/  And,  though  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  all  should  acquire  these  invaluable  habits,  yet  muck 
is  done  if  they  are  acquired  by  a  considerable  body.  Besides,  all 
will  be  detained  in  England  till  eighteen  or  nineteen — an  age  when 
they  may  be  fairly  supposed  to  know  better  how  to  conduct  them- 
selves in  a  situation  in  which  tliey  are  subjected  to  no  discipline. 
And,  owing  to  this  same  detention,  all  will  reside  a  much- shorter 
time  at  the  college  in  Calcutta,  and  find  themselves  s^troUnded 
by  a  much  smaller  number  6(  associates.  These  are  causes  cal- 
culated to  operate  favourably  on  the  whole  rtiass,  and  liot  oi>ly"to 
lessen  the  shock  of  the  first  transition,  but  to  diminish  both  the 
duration  and  amount  of  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed. 

Under  these,  circumstances  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprite 
that  the  general  conduct  of  the  students  at  Calcutta  should  haVQ 
greatly  improved  since  the  establishment  of  the  college  in  England* 
On  the  eflFect  of  the  college  in  England  in  abridging  the  period 
of  stay  at  the  college  in  Calcutta,  the  testimonies  are  equally  5ati$?t 
factory. 

At  the  public  disptitafion  of  1810,  before  adverted  to,  Lord 
Minto  says,  "That  the  studies  of  Hertford  wSl  abridge  those  of 
Fort  William  cfdnhpt  be  doubted.  This  has  already  been  proved,'? 
—He  had  before  indeed  obselrved,  that  the  ^lege  of  Fon  Witfmm 
had'aJre^dyd^iVtJdsbme  of  its  most  distinguished  ornaments  from 
Hertford.  «  I  dS  iiot>  sp^V'  he  «ay&y  *x<  of  the  meirlt  to  whidi  I 
how  allude  iA  cbhipariioh  only  with^  Ithit  bf  COntempoittri^S  of  th^ 
[present  year,  but!  would  place  it  confidently  in  parallel  with  the 
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best  and  brightest  period  (^  our  coil^c.''  To  wanant  Ais  ho- 
#agey  justly  and  unpartially  paid  to  th^  early  fruit  of  the  ntw^ 
(not  rival,  but  associate)  institutiofi,  he  names  eight  students  hixn 
Hertfc^rd)  who  had  eminently  distinguished  themselves.  Of.  A&se 
the  average  period  of  stay  at  the  college  of  Fort  WiHiam  was> 
about  a  year,  although  some  of  them  had  delayed  d^ir.  going 
longer,  than  was  necessary }  and  three  had  acquired  a  profici^icyt 
in  no  less  than  four  Oriental  languages. 

>  Iq  1811>  the  documents  fucni^  the  means  of  a  more  acourate 
comparison.  In  that  year  the  number  of  students  wUch  left  die 
Galcuua  college  qualified  for  official  sitiiations  was  twenty,  of 
whom  the  number  from  the  college  in  Hertfc»rdshire  was  twebie^ 
««& 

Six  who  left  the  college  after  six  months'  residence. 

Two  ••••*. after  eight  months. 

One  ••••••• ••  after  nine  months. 

One after  two  years. 

Two  • after  three  years. 

The  number  of  students  who  leit  the  Calcutta  college  at  the 
same  time,  but  never  were  at  the  college  in  Hertfordshire,  was 
^bt,  viz. 

Three  after  a  residence  of  two  years  and  a  quarter. 

One • of  three  years. 

One •  •  •  •  of  three  years  and  a  quarter. 

Two of  four  years. 

One  •••• ••••...  of  four  years  and  a  half. 

Bi  the  one  ease,  the  average  stay  is  about  ten  months ;  in  the 
e^r,  three  years  and  two  months. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  go  through  att  the  d^eaient  years ;  in- 
deed, the  means  for  so  doing  are  not  at  hand.  -  They  will,  of 
course,  be  subject  to  t:onsiderable  variations^  arising  from  the 
natural  variations  to  be  expetted  at  different  times  in  the  mass  of 
talent  and  industry  in  the  college,  and  probably  in  some  yearch  the 
average  period  of  stay  may  be  as  much  as'  a  year  and  »  h^.  The 
summary  of  the  last  year  of  which  the  account  has  arrived  b  as 
iolhyws :  Of  eighteen  students  who  left  the  college,  six  hadrewded 
duly  six  months;  two,  ten  months;  eight,  about  a  year  and  a 
haif ;  and  the  other  two,  three  and  a  half  and  four  and  a  half  years. 

In  most  years  one  or  two  are  to  be  found,  who^  either  from 
ihability  or  idleness,  make  no  progress  in  the  languages.  They 
are  detained  in  consequence  a  considerable  timei  a!iKl  are  genendly 
involved  deeply  in  debt.  It  would  unquestionably  be  mueh  beCl$0f 
for  the  service,  ^d  probably  for  dieindividUaft  themsel^e^^tf^^y 
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h^  never  gp^Me  outi  att4f  ad  their  characters  snre  geaeniBf  F^T 
wril  known  previous  to  the  natural  time  of  their  departure,  the 
attdsmdes  iOt  die  college  in  £nglaAd  ought  to  be  allowed,  quietly, 
and  withoijft  damour-  and  opposition,  as  a  regular  and  very  impor* 
tsmt  part  of  their  duty  to  fh&  Company,  to  refuse  their  certiiicates* 

Suck  cases,  liowever,  appear  to  be  quite  as  rare  as  could  possibly 
be  expected ;  and  the  very  short  period  in  which  the  great  body  of 
liie^i^udents  from  Hertford  college  acquire  die  requisite  proficiency 
in  two  languages,  and  many  of  them  high  distinctions  in  three  or 
fptur,  sufficiendy  proves  that  a  foundation  in  these  languages  laid  in 
]&ttgland,  and  a  power  thus  given -of  pursuing  the  study  of  them 
during.  t}»  passage,  hl^  a  most,  marked  effect  in  abrtdging  the 
period  of  stey  at  Cakutta. 

Lord  Moira,  at  the  public  disputation  of  1814,  alludes  to  the 
considerable  progress ,  made  by  Mr.  Stirling  in  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages prior  to  his  entry  at  the  college  by  studying  at  Hertford^ 
and  during  his  voyage  to  India :.  ^nd  to  this,  in  part,  he  says,  is  to 
be  attributed  the  extraordinary  shprt  period  in  which  such  extent 
sive  knowledge  and  attainments  seemed  to  have,  been  gained.  Mr. 
Stirling  had  only  resided  in  India  six  months ;  and  in  fact  it  ap<« 
pears,^  that  in  almost  evety  year  a  considerable  proportion  of  die 
i^u  dents  of  Port  William,  who  have  passed  through  the  East-India 
college  at  home,  attain  the  required  qualifications  in  that  shorf 
time  I  and  among  these  are  generally  to  be  found  some  of  the  most 
disdnguished  proficients  in  the  Oriental  languages.  Lord  Moira 
afterwards  observes, — **  This  is  not  a  seminary,  at  which  the  stu* 
fients  in  general  are  to  be  taught  the  first  rudiments  of  the  East- 
ern languages.  It  has  become,  like  our  Universities  at  home,  a 
public  institution,  afibrding  those  advantages  necessary  to  perfect 
^e  knowledge  of  the  dtferent  branches  of  Oriental  literature.'^ 
These  expressions  certainly  imply  a  tolerable  foundation  in  the 
Oriental  languages  brought  from  England.  An  idea  seems  tQ 
Jiave  prevailed  at  Calcutta  that  the  college  of  Fort  William  might 
he  superseded  by  the  establi^B^nt  in  England ;  but  it  may  fanly 
be  allowed  that  the  attention  paid  to  the  Oriental  languages  in 
England  neidier  can,  npr  ought,  to  be  such  as,  generally  speakings 
to  prevent  the  niecessity  of  a  much  farther  progress  after  tl^  arrival 
in  India^  as  a  qualification  for  office.  When  it  is  considered  dia^ 
the  period  of  residence,  at  the  college  in  England  is  only  two  years, 
it'  isquite  obvious  diat  the  whole  of  that  time  exclusively  devote^ 
to  Ooental  study  would  be  insufficient  for  the  purpose  in  quesdm^ 
while,  in  the  attiompt  to  attain  it,  the  main  object  of  the  £nglisl| 
imtitution  (which  unquestionably  is,  or  pught  to  be,  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  sound  and  enlarged  European  edu^adon)  would  bf 
entirely  saciificed. 
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IJotdMlmo,  at  the  public  dk)fUtaitiiftkof  Ul^Si  9j^<^M^tff  4ild 
insufficient  knowledge  of  th«  Chiemal  ')dhg«a^»^t{ulr^d  fit  ^€ 
Hertford  college;  obmves,  «*It  is  not  to  be^coneludM^lve^^hen^ 
that  the  time  allotted -to  attendance  oi»^  dat  in^tittf tibn  h»s  teei^ 
utipn^tably  spent ;  becaulse  mast  *misdy\  in  my ^>opmion)  iSftt  pr^ 
Kminanr  education  of  the  Comp^-^ybunjg  torvaiits  is  not^e6n6ned 
to  studies  werdy  Oriental;  Iwt,  tt^ether -with  the  cl^skal-m- 
isitruction  of  the  West  (without  which  no  English  getttfeman-fei  oil 
id  level  With  liis  fellows),  I  understand  that  a  feunda^oh  of  poli& 
literature  is  laid^  and  that  the  door  is  opened  at  le^st^'and  the  pu- 
piFs  mind  attracted,  to  the  elements  of  useful  science ;  the  seedij 
i^f' which  being-sown,  a  taste  for  intellectual  exercise  diid  enjoy- 
ment is  implanted,  which  seMom  fails  to  derelbp  and'^mature  these 
first  germs  of  knowledge  at  the  appointed  season/'  • 
•  If,  instead  (rf  bemg  employed  in  this  way,  sO  justly  iapproired  of 
by  Lord  Minto,  the  students  at  the  college  in  England  were' to  de- 
vote their  whole  attention  to  the  acquisition  of  an  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  two  or  three  Oriental  languages,  and,  as  soon  as  they 
arrived  in  India,  were  immediately  employed  up  the  country  in 
subordinate  ofEcial  situations,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  species  of 
education  less  calculated  to  improve  and  enlarge  the  understanding, 
and  to  produce  men  able  and  willing  to  infuse  the  principles  of 
British  justice  into  a  government  over  sixty  miUions  of  Asiatics. 

TTiere  is  nothing,  then,  which  the  enHghtened  friends  of  good 
government  in  -India  should  less  wish  to  see,  than  theatttoipt  so 
much  deprecated  by  Lord  Minto,  in  his  last  speech,  of  substituting 
an  English  education  in  the  Oriental  languages- for  the  genuine  and 
practical  instruction  which  is  obtained  in  India  ;^  and  the  English 
college  Itself  will  be  perfectly  ready  to  acquiesce"  in  the'fiii^  opi- 
nion given  of  it  by  Lord  Minto,— that  the  eleinehtary  knowledge 
acquired  there  operates  sensibjy  in  ^accelerating  vthe  j»rdgr^S8  of 
Oriental  studies,  and  abridging  the  period  necessary  for  a  ndl  qua- 
lification iat  thexrollege  of  Fort  William  5  but  that  the  institution 
of  Hertford  college  cannot  be  expected  ever  to  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity of  maturing  and  perfecting  Oriental  knowledge  at  the  col- 
lege of  Fort  William. 

'  The  true  friends  of  the  college  in  England  will  be  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied that  it  f uRy  answers  its  purpose,  and  supplies  that^  part  of 
the  appropriate  eiducation  of  the  civilservants  of  the  Company 
which  ought  to  be  completed  at  honie,— if  it  effects  ah  <^3$ential 
improvement  in  the  conduct  and  character  <rf  the  young  men  seht 
but  to  India ; — if  it  considerably  Mortens  the  period  of  their-  rest 
Hence  in  the  college  at  Calciitta,ilevoted  to  theacquisiticm  of  Ae 
Oriental  languages  ;•— and  if  it  lays  su^h  a^  foundation' of  gcffietd 
knowledge  as  will  greatly  facilitate  the  subsequent- piirsuit  of  it, 


« 
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^a4  ^i^^USmvi  mttch  ^reat^  propcntioii  of  the  ctTtl  servants  of  the' 
Corapany  to  di^barge  with  adeqime  ability  the  hioriased  and  in* 
creasipg  numbiar  of  high  and  impovtaat  trusts  wbidi  must  fieces* 
warily  be  cotifukd  to  them;  .         .  :  t . 

.  That  the.CQll^;^  haft<a(]tHaUy^aGC(»(kiplished>  iii  a  very  coostde*' 
raU^  4egfe^9  tbe^  tvm  fitet  of  imse  -objeotSy  is  cteatly  proved^  k  is- 
conceived,  by  the:  direct  testtaiteies  cdntaitied  in  die'  idrej^oing 
pages.  The  Jest  ohj^^t  can ihardlf  ^bef the  subject  df  directnesti^ 
moay ;  but  4|  m^yiatrlyrhe  prtetiiiaedfthat  diis  purpose  i^  accono- 
plished)  if  aiv  l^nlarged  amd  impfoffed  understanding  be  •ccmsidered 
as  usefjul  in  condm^gthe  adisihu^tratton,  of  a  great  empire,  and 
if  it  is  Jcr^oM^  tl»it  .the  studies  in  the>  £a$t4ndia  college  are  of  ^ 
nature  calQuUtedto^-attav^^ihis  qvoMSaz^n,  and  that  a  progress 
has  been  made  in  these  studies 'fsnriypropoartiMsed  to  the  time  em^ 
ployed qpontheni.  1  :  i  ^     -        .  >.       . 

SEC5TION  VI. — Air  the  dktitrhances  *a:Jfkh  Mve  taken  place  in 

'  the  East-India '  college  to  be  attHbuted  to  any   radical  and 

necessary  evils  inherent  in  its  constitution  and  distiplincy  or  to 

incidental  and  temporary  cduseSf  "which  are  lifcely  to  be  removed? 

•  Some  of  the  diflfeulttds  which  have  b^en  experienced  in  the 
government-  of  the  coHege  are,  perhaps/to  a  certain  extent,  inhe- 
i^nt  in  its  coiistitution. 

•  fh^  the  fits!  place,  an  attempt  to  give  a  collegiate  education,  and 
to  place  under  coMegiate  discijiltne  persorts  of  an  age  from  two' 
to  three  years  ydunget  than  tJhe^average  age  of  admission  at  ouf 
UntyeVsities,  may  not  be-  in  its  nature  easy.  It  is  generally  allow- 
c*d  that  the  age  frotti  fifteen  or  sixteen  to  eighteen  is  the  most  diffi- 
ctilt  tb  govern.  -  If  is  precisely  that  period  when  the  character 
makes  the  mddt  rapid  change  iii  the  shortest  time.  Two  or  three 
years  at  thfs  irrilifeafera  convert  a  boy  into  a  man ;  and  any  system' 
of '  diiicij^lin^  intended  to  apply  to  ithe  time  when  this  change  is 
taking  place,  v^ich  happens  to  be  the  v6ry  time  of  the  residence 
at  thd  East-India  college,  is  likely  to  be  exposed  to  various  and 
very  opposite  objections,  according  as  the  earlier  or  the  later  age 
is  cniefly  considered.  ^  ^ 

•  At  great  schools,  where  boys  sometimes  stay  till  they  art  eigli-' 
tfeehV  the  seniors  in  age,  who  are  generally  at  the  same  time  in  the 
highest  classe3>form  a  kind  of  naturil  aristocracy,  which  not  bnljl 
may  safely  'and  justly  be  allowed  greater  libertieis  and  privileges 
Afth  t)t:hers,  but  may  be  made,  and,  iii  fact,  are  made,  of  me^ 
greatest  tise  t^  an*  intermediate  authority  to  asisist  in  the  gbverh- 
i&nt«ht;of  the  rest. 

•  In  the'EastJndia  college,. on  the  contrary,  on  accotwit  df  the 
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period  of  TooMetice  being  only  two  ftnts^  and  siimetettig  adrnStied 
at  eigliitel;n  or  nineteen  M  weU  as  at  fifteen  and  sixteen,  there  is  no' 
such  natural  aristocracy  of  age>  standing,  and  acquirements ;  and' 
it  is  hardly  possible  either  justly  to  separate  the  seniors  from  the  ju-^ 
nu^rs^  and  ^ow  theih  distinct  privileges,  or  to  make  efiective  use 
of  t}\em,  as  at  great  schools,  in  the  administration  of  the  discipline/ 

The  second  permanent  difficulty  which  the  college  has  to  con-' 
tend  with  is  the  chance  that  some  of  the  young  men,  whose  pa- 
rents have  obtained  appointments  for  them,  may  be  indisposed  to 
the  service,  and  not  really  wis&  to  got>ut  to  India*  Such  a  temper 
^  mind  will,  of  course,  naturally  indiqx)se  them  to  submit  to  the 
di^ipline  of  the  college,  or  to  profit  by  the  education  which  it 
^ffMTS  to  them,  and  will,  at  the  same  time,  make  them  most  perni- 
cious and  dangerous  examptes  to  others. 

The  Directors  have  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  this  evfl  by  ex^ 
horting  all  those  who  feel  indisposed  to  the  service  quietly  to  with- 
draw from  the  coHege.  But  it  -is  to  be  feared  that  this  exhorta-; 
tion,  though  obviously  just  and  proper,  will  not  oiften  have  the 
desired  effect.  Instances  have  not  been  uncommon  of  a  persever- 
ing opposition  to  the  regulations  of  the  college^  whidi  could 
only  be  rationally  accounted  for  by  supposing  a  positive  dis- 
inclination to  the  service  i  and  yet,  if  the  student  has^  in  conse- 
quence of  his  irregulafities,  been  sent  home  for  a  time  to  his 
friends^  their  influence  has  generally  produced  letters  containing^ 
expressions  of  the  greatest  contrition  for  past  oflences,  the  most 
3(denm  assurances  with  respect  to  future  conduct,  and  the  most 
anxious  desire  to  proceed  to  India — professions  with  which  the 
conduct  of  the  student  after  his  return  to  college  has  seemed  in  no 
respect  to  correspond.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  there  are  young  men, 
who  would  prefer  expulsion,  on  occasion  of  some  general  disturb-^ 
^ce,  when  many  are  involved,  to  an  open  and  manly  rejection  of 
^n  appointment  which  is  considered  by  their  parents  as  so  valuable^ 
and  these  feelings,  where  they  exist,  are  obviously  of  a  nature  to, 
produce  a  most  unfavorable  effect  upon  the  discipline^ 

The  third  inherent  difficulty,  which  the  college  has  to  -contend, 
with,  is  one  which  at  first  sight  might  be  thought  an  advantage^ 
aamely,  the  great  interest  that  each  student  has  at  stake,  and  t^^; 
consequent  severity  of  the-  punishment  of  expulsion.  This  great 
severity  most  naturally  produces,  both  in  the  governing  bodv  in 
the  college,  and  in  the  Court  of  Directors,  an  extreme  unwiUing-. 
oess  to  resort  to  it.  But  the  more  this  unwillingness  is  perceived^ 
fte  more  advantage  will  be  taken  of  it,  and  the  more  instances  Mn4 
occur  of  acts  of  insubordination.  It  is  quit^  cert^un  that  oeidier 
of  our  Universities,  nor  any  of  our  great  schools^  could  support 
their  discipline  for  a  sii^[le  year,  if  they  were  to  show  any  hesita- 
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tioo  in  ^pealing  to  the  puniahment  of  expulsion  -••'if  this  pvmidi* 
ment,  in  short,  were  not  always  ready  as  an  alternative  on  a  rrfusal 
tf[>  do  impositions  in  the  one  case,  or  to  submit  to  corporal  confec- 
lioa  in  the  other.  But  besides  regular  expulsions,  which  are  re* 
sorted  to  occasionally  in  all  places  of  education,  to  support  the 
discipline,  it  is  still  more  common  to  desire  the  parents  of  boys, 
whose  habits  are  bad,  and  who  are  doing  mischief  to  others,  quietbf 
to  remove  them.  In  the  Universities,  and  at  great  schools,  such 
hints  are  always  taken  as  commands,  and  it  is  no  doubt  a  most 
efiectual  mode  of  breaking  combinations,  and  preventing  the 
spread  of  mischief,  without  exciting  public  sensation.  But  in  the 
Eastrlndia  college  no  parent  can  be  persuaded  to  take  a  step 
which  involves  the  loss  of  an  appointment.  As  valuable  pix>perty 
is  c^^cemed,  it  is  considered  that  nothing  but  some  great  and 
overt  act  of  ioimcnrality  or  rebeUion  can  justify  such  a  punishment; 
and  unless  some  such  act  can  be  brought  forward,  which,  of 
course,  in  many  cases,  must  be  extrenoely  difficult,  neither  a  quiet 
retooval  nor  regular  expulsion  takes  place ;  and  the  unavoidable 
severities  of  the  penal  code  thus  paralyse  the  arm  of  authority. 
On  this  ground  it  may  justly  be  doubted  whether  the  regulation 
IK>t  loog  since  pasaed  by  die  Court,  to  exclude  from  the  military, 
or  any  other  branch  of  the  Company's  service,  thos.e  young  men 
who  had  been  expelled  from  the  college,  can  be  considered  as  a 
irise  one«  The  pimishment  of  expulsion  at  die  college  was  too 
great  before,  and  this  regulation  has  made  it  still  greater :  and  if 
me  natural  unwillingness  of  aU  parties  to  resort  to  this  punishment 
should  increase  from  this  or  any  other  cause,  rather  than  diminish 
from  a  sense  of  duty  to  India  and  to  the  public ;  the  great  power 
of  the  Directors  over  the  young  men  at  their  college,  which,  if 
prc^rly  man24^e4,  might  secure  the  most  beneficial  results,  will 
be  pooverted  into  a  source  of  perpetual  weakness  and  inefficiency. 
.  These  are>  no  doubt,  difficulties,  to  a  certain  extent  inherem  in 
t^e  institution ;  and,  in  order  to  overcome  them,  it  is  obvious  dmt 
the  difi^ipliue  should  have  ^ery  help  that  can  be  given  to  it ;  that 
the  powers  granted .  to  those  who  are  to  administer  it  should  be 
fully  as  large  and  as  little  subject  to  cavil  and  controui  as  those 
wHok  are  fouftd  nec^sary  in  other  places  of  education ;  that  the 
sy^te^i  pursued  should  be  marked  by  steadiness,  uniformity,  def- 
cmioo,  promptness,  and  impactiaiity ;  and,  particularly  in  reference 
to  th^  two  last  difficulties,  (jbat  there  should  be  no  doubt  or  delay 
kk  ^itmg  with  Expulsion  either  such  single  acts  as  would  be  so 
Dunished  at  great  schools  and  the  Universities,  or  such  a  persevere 
mg  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  college  as  either  indicates  an  indis- 
position to  the  sein^ice,  or  a  presumption  that  patronage  or  mistaken 
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lenity,  would,  under  any  circumstances,  prevent  the  entire  loss  of 
an  appointment 

.  If  it  be  asked,  whether  such  have  been  the  powers  possessed, 
and  such  the  system  pursued,  the  answer  must  certainly  be  in  the 
negative ;  and  when  it  is  known  that  very  great  adventitious  diffi- 
culties in  the  government  of  the  college  have  been  added  to  the 
natural  difficulties  already  noticed,  it  may  not  be  a  subject  of  sur- 
prise that  those  parts  of  the  discipline  most  likely  to  be  aflFected 
by  such  causes  should  have  failed^ 

In  the  original  constitution  of  tlie  college,  it  was  not  thought 
expedient  by  its  Founders  to  intrust  the  power  of  expulsion  to  the 
collegiate  authorities.  As  expulsion  involved  the  loss  of  a  very 
valuable  appointment,  the  Directors  wished  to  reserve  it  in  their 
own  hands  J  and,  in  all  cases  of  great' importance,  the  Principal 
and  Professors  were  directed  to  report  to  the  Committee  of  Col- 
lege, and  to  wait  their  decision.  It  was  in  consequence  belie^red 
by  many  students,  that,  unless  the  offence  was  peculiarly  flagrant, 
they  would  run  little  risk  of  losing  their  appointments,  and  that 
their  powerful  friends  in  the  India-house  would  make  common 
cause  with  them  in  defeating  the  decisions  of  the  College  Council. 
This  opinion  seems  to  have  commenced  early,  and  to  have  diflfiised 
itself  pretty  generally  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  contributed 
to  facilitate  the  rise  of  that  spirit  of  insubordination  which  began 
to  manifest  itself  in  the  third  year  after  the  college  was  established^ 
It  must  be  obvious  that  no  steady  system  of  discipline  could  be 
maintained  while  the  Principal  and  rrofessors  were,  on  every  ini^ 
portant  occasion,  to  appeal  with  uncertain  effect  to  another  body^ 
where  the  student  hoped  that  his  personal  interest  would  prevei^ 
any  serious  inconvenience.  Yet  this  continued  to  be  the  constitu^ 
tion  of  the  college  ior  a  period  of  six  years,  during  which  there 
were  three  considerable  disturbances.  On  these  occasions,  dT 
course,  the  Directors  were  called  in  5  and  although  the  more  en* 
lightened  and  disinterested  portion  of  them,  who  saw  the  neces^ty 
01  an  improved  education  for  their  servants  in  India,  were,  un* 
questionably,  disposed  to  do  every  thing  that  was  |»:oper  to 
support  the  discipline ;  yet,  the  proceedings  respecting  the  college 
werejQiarked  by  an  extraordinary  want  of  energy,  promptness,  mi. 
division,  and  indicated  in  the  most  striking  manner  die  distwMfig 
effects  of  private  and  contending  interests.  On  occasion  of  the 
last  of  these  disturbances  in  particular  (that  of  1812),  die  itui* 
nagement  of  which  the  Court  took  entirely  into  their  xrwtk 
hands,  they  detained  a  large  body  of  students  in  town  for  above  i 
months  and  after  entering  into  the  most  minute  details,  and  sUb^ 
jecting  aUthe  parties  to  repcatjed  examinations  at  the  India-^hoiH;^ 
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esme  to  n6  final  decision.  The  case  was  then  referred  back  again 
to  the  College  Council,  who  were  desired  to  select  for  expulsion  a 
certain  number  of  those  concerned,  who  should  appear  to  them  to 
have  been  the  most  deeply  engaged  as  ringleaders,  and  the  least  en- 
titled to  a  mitigation  of  sentence  on  the  score  of  character.  When 
this  was  done,  and  a  sentence  of  expulsion  passed  in  consequence 
on  five  students,  a  subsequent  Vote  of  the  Court  restored  them  all 
to  the  service,  and  they  were  sent  out  to  India  without  even  com- 
pleting the  usual  period  of  residence  at  the  college ! ! !  ^-  ^s^^;^ 

if  we  consider  the  real  difficulties  belonging  to  such  an  institu-' 
tion,  in  conjunction  with  the  uncertain  and  inefficient  system  of 
government  above  described,  and  recollect,  at  the  same  time,  that, 
from  the  very  commencement  of  the  college,  there  has  been  a  large 
party  connected  with  India  entirely  hostile  to  it,  the  gradual  rise 
and  prevalence  of  a  spirit  of  insubordination  in  the  college  will  ap- 
pear to  be  vastly  more  natural  and  probable  than  a  coratrary  spirit. 

But  when  a  spirit  of  insubordination  and  resistance  to  discipline 
has  once  deeply  infected  any  collected  body  of  persons,  it  is  wHi 
known  how  strong  a  tendency  it  has  to  keep  itself  up;  how  easy, 
jMid  almost  certainly,  the  contagion  spreads  to  fresh  comers  ;  and 
how  extremely  difficult  it  is  effectually  to  eradicate  it. 

It  is  but  a  short  time  since  the  principal  and  professors  of  the 
£ast-India  College  have  been  legally  invested  with  those  powers  in 
the  management  of  the  discipline  which  are  found  necessary  at 
great  schools  and  the  Universities,  and  which  ought  thereiFore  un- 
questionably to  have  been  given  to  them  at  die  commencement  of 
die  institution.  They  are  called  upon  to  correct  and  rectify  a  sys- 
tem of  government  which  it  is  at  length  acknowledged  has  been 
essentially  defective  for  many  years ;  and,  strange  to  say,  an  in- 
ference seems  to  be  drawn  against  the  whole  establishment  because 
it  is  not  already  completed  !  Yet  what  is  the  task  they  have  to  ac- 
complish, and  under  what  circumstances  have  they  undertaken  it? 
<31iey  have  not  only  to  overcome  by  a  steady  and  uniform  system 
ni  discipline^  the  natural  difficulties  inherent  in  the  institution,  but, 
-by  an  union  of  conciliation,  firmness,  and  the  strictest  impartiality, 
to  mitigate  and  gradually  extirpate  the  spirit  of  insubordination, 
^rhich,  by  long  unskilful  treatment,  has  infected  the  institution  5 
^amd  this  is  to  be  done,  not  only  without  the  cordial  co-operation  of 
all  die  natural  patrons  and  protectors  of  the  college,  but  with  a 
^irit  of  direct  hoSrility  in  a  considerable  body  of  the  Directors  and 
Pw^rietors,  and  a  disposition  in  the  pubKc  to  take  part  with  those 
iErom  whom  they  hear  most  of  the  college,  with  little  or  nd  inquiry 
iitto  the  real  merits  of  the  case.  The  .practical  effi?ct  of  this  hbft- 
dUty  is  nearly  the  same  as  if  the  authorities  in  the  college  did  not 
jrec  possess  full  powers  in  the  management  of  the  discipline ;  and 
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as  no  sentence  of  importance  has  yet  been  passed  without  occasimi^ 
ing  a  minute  inquiry  and  investigation!  which  puts  the  coHege,  as 
It  were,  regularly  upon  its  defence,  and  very  few,  without  giving 
rise  to  a  most  determined  and  persevering  opposition,  it  is  quite 
knpossibk  that  the  students  should  be  fully  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  the  power  of  punishing  really  rests  in  that  quarter,  where  all 
parties  would  agree  that  it  must  be  the  most  effectual  in  repressing 
acts  of  insubordination. 

A  further  evil  consequence  of  this  hostility  is,  that  language  id 
publicly  used,  and  reports  generally  circulated,  calculated  to  fill  the 
minds  of  the  students  with  the  most  unfavorable  prejudices.  In  ge** 
neral,  when  a  parent  sends  his  son  to  a  school,  or  to  the  University, 
he  endeavours  to  impress  him  with  a  respect  for  the  place  to  which 
he  is  going,  and  the  authorities  to  which  he  will  be  subject.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  some  young  men  come  to  the  East-India  College 
with  very  different  impressions  ;-^with  the  impressbn  of  having 
heard  the  college  abused,  and  its  downfal  prognosticated,  by  those 
whom  they  must  of  course  look  Up  to  as  the  persons  that  ought  to 
influence  their  feelings  and  direct  their  conduct.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  that  the  students  who  come  to  the  college  thus  prejudiced 
should  ever  feel  that  attachment  to  die  place  of  dieir  education^ 
the  effects  of  which  are  on  every  account  so  desirable  ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  that  an  uniform  spirit  of  order  and  obedioice 
should  prevail  among  those  who  have  frequently  heard  that  another 
raw  would  destroy  the  college,  and  efiect  that  object  which  they 
had  been  taught  to  consider  as  desirable.  It  is  not  meant  to  be 
asserted  that  any  of  the  patrons  or  friends  of  the  students  have 
directly  incited  them  to  rebellion ;  but  that  the  opinions  which 
diey  have  held,  and  the  incautious  language  which  they  have  used) 
must  upon  young  minds  necessarily  have  produced  the  same 
eflects^ 

Whether  it  is  |)0ssible  for  any  set  of  men  conteiMli];^  againel 
such  disadvantages,  to  make  the  college  what  it  ought  to  be^  is  a 
^int  on  which  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  a  decided  opmiob.  At 
all  events,  it  will  be  allowed  diat  time  is  necessary  as  well'SM  at* 
tention  and  ability. 

Independently  of  other  difficulties,  time  alone  can  overcome 
ihose  that  essentially  and  unavoidably  belong  to  every  new 
institution.  If  the  proper  executive  pbwers  had  been  given  to  die 
jcollege  at  first,  and  it  had  been  at  all  times  fully  supported  bj  its 
founders  and  patrons,  it  would  certainly  have  been  rash  to  fiave 
|Mronounced  finally  on  its  competehce  or  incompetence  to  fulfil  its 
•Jatended  purpose,  in  a  less  time  than  that  >^ich  has  now  ektpsed 
ttnce  its  fbundation-^--about  ten  years.  But  these  powers,  thou^ 
2now  formally  granted,  cannot  yet  appear  to  the  students  to  be  un- 
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disputedf  and  c^n  scarcely  have  begun  to  have  tlieir  natural  ope- 
ration^  Surelyt  therefore,  it  would  be  still  more  rash  to  pronounce 
finally  on  what  may  be  done,  in  a  less  time  than  another  ten  years  | 
as  it  will  be  allowed  that  a  considerable  portion  of  that  period 
must  unavoidably  be  spent  in  correcting  the  effects  of  past  errors. 

The  main  and  almost  single  object  to  be  accomplished,  is  td 
eradicate  the  tendency  to  occasional  acts  of  insubordination. 

Notwithstanding  the  late  virulent  attacks,  it  ipay  be  confidently 
asserted  that  this  tendency,  and  the  unpleasant  consequences  whicH 
necessarily  result  from  it,  form  the  only  just  ground  for  stating  that 
the  college  has  not  fairly  answered  the  purpose  for  which  it  wa$ 
instituted. 

.  When  the  general  good  order  of  the  college  is  considered,  not- 
withstanding the  natural  difficulties  adverted  to  in  the  beginning 
of  this  section,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that  this  evil 
should  not  be  susceptible  of  cure.  But,  to  produce  this  effect,  it 
is  necessary  that  a  full  and  perfect  conviction  pf  the  stability  of  the 
institution,  and  the  steadiness  with  which  the  collegiate  authorities 
are  able  to  maintain  their  decisions,  should  by  repeated  experience 
be  fully  impressed  on  the  students. 

That  this  has  not  yet  been  done,  the  persevering  efibrts  that  have 
been  made  to  shake  some  late  decisions,  and  the  idea  that  has  pre- 
vailed that  an  application  would  be  made  to  Parliament  to  withr 
draw  its  legislative  sanction  from  the  establishment,  afford  sufficient 
proofs.  And  till  this  has  been  done,  it  i^ay  confidently  be  asserted, 
that  nothing  approaching  to  a  fair  experiment  has  been  made  o£ 
the  practicability  of  removing  the  onjy  essential  evil  of  which  the 
college  justly  stands  chargeable. 

The  supply  of  competent  and  well-^iisposed  servants  to  fill  thf 
high  official  situations  of  India,  is  the  object  to  be  accomplished  ^ 
and  that  plan  which,  consistently  with  tbp  present  legal  and  con- 
stitutional relations  of  ^e  Company  with  the  Ooverjunent,  most 
i^ectuaUy  attains  this  object,  is  the  plan  which  ought  to  receive 
the  sanction  and  support  of  the  Legislature* 

If  the  Legislature  thiiis  that  the  institution  of  the  college  was 
an  error,  and  that  the  acknowledged  and  glaring  deficiency  in  the 
education  of  the  Company*s  civil  $^vants  ij^wn  the  old  system, 
may  be  supplied  in  some  other  way  morp  e^ecciv^^  and  less  siA- 
ject  to  difficulties,  let  it  at  once  b0  abolished.  But  if  no  plan  pre- 
sents itself  which  holds  out  a  fair  prospect  of  doing  what  is 
6p.ecifically  wanted  better  xS^n  the  one  actually  established,  let  the 
existing  institution  be  supported  in  )Su^h  a  ini^nner  aa  to  put  an 
end  to  all  Uiat  doubt  and  uncertainty  which  is  so  fruitful  a  source 
of  offence.  If  the  statutes  and  regulations  of  the  coUege  are 
f aiullyy  there  aise  legal  means  of  alterwjg  tfcepi :  if  the  Principal  or 
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Professors  are  from  any  cause  whatever  incompetent  to  their  situ^ 
ations,  all  or  any  of  them  may  be  removed  :  but  if  the  establish- 
ment itself  be  a  proper  one,  and  destined  to  answer  a  very  import- 
ant purpose,  it  should  be  so  fully  and  cordially  supported  as  not  to 
be  liable  to  be  shaken  by  the  caprices  of  a  few  young  men.  Such 
caprices  it  is  impossible  to  answer  for  in  an  establishment  not  as 
yet  sufficiently  sanctioned  by  time,  and  to  which  the  parents  and 
friends  of  many  of  the  students  are  known  to  be  hostile.  But  by 
steadiness  within,  and  strong  support  without,  they  may  undoubt- 
edly be  rendered  at  first  ineffectual,  and  by  degrees  be  prevented 
from  shewing  themselves  in  acts  of  insubordination. 

It  has  been  sometimes  stated  as  extremely  hard  that  a  young 
nfian  and  his  parents  should  suffer  so  severe  a  loss  as  that  of  an  ap- 

E ointment  to  India  on  account  of  a  few  irregularities  in  early  youth  ; 
ut  this  argument,  if  it  were  allowed,  would  be  conclusive  against 
all  laws.  It  is  surely  still  harder  that  a  man  should  sometimes 
suffer  capitally  for  irregularly  supplying  some  of  the  most  pressing 
wants  of  nature.     - 

But  even  with  reference  solely  to  places  oJ  education,  the  East- 
India  College  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  where  valuable  property 
may  be  lost  by  misconduct  in  early  youth.  At  Winchester,  for 
instance,  the  boys  on  the  foundation  succeed  in  a  regular  course 
to  fellowships  at  New  College,  Oxford,  which  may  be  considered 
almost  in  the  light  of  a  provision  for  life,  and  are  valued  by  parents 
accordingly  ;  yet  on  one  occasion,  not  many  years  since,  a  greater 
number  was  expelled,  and  lost  this  valuable  provision,  than  has 
been  expelled  during  the  course  of  the  ten  years  that  the  East- 
India  College  has  been  established,  although  in  the  one  case  the 
institution  was  old,  and  in  the  other  new.  Many  other  instances 
might  be  mentioned  of  considerable  loss  of  property  incurred  by 
misconduct  in  an  early  age  at  our  great  public  seminaries. 

It  will  however  very  rarely  happen  that  a  young  man,  whose 
habits  and  attainments  would  qualify  him  to  become  an  useful  ser- 
vant of  the  Company,  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  subject  him- 
self to  the  punishment  of  expulsion.  Such  a  case,  however,  may 
possibly  happen,  and,  when  it  does,  it  must  be  considered  as  a 
painful,  but  necessary,  sacrifice  to  those  general  rules,  the  gross 
•violation  of  which  cannot  be  passed  over  without  a  sacrifice  of 
"much  greater  and  more  general  interests  than  those  of  an  individual 
and  his  conneiions. 

With  regard  to  young  men  of  a  very  difierent  description^  it 
cannot  surely  be  a  matter  of  regret,  in  any  public  view  at  least, 
that  those  who  hava  shewn  headstrong,  refractory,  and  capricious 
tempers,  united  with  habits  of  idleness  and  dissipation,  should  not 
be  allowed  to  go  out  to  India,  and  be  furnished  with  an  opportunity 
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oi  tyrannising  over  its  suffering  inhabitants,  and  of  bringing  the 
English  name  into  hatred  and  disgrace.  All  the  oiEces  in  India 
may  not  require  talents ;  but  all  must  require  a  certain  degree  of 
industry,  good  conduct,  and  inclination  to  service.  And,  beyond 
all  question,  one  of  the  most  important  uses  that  the  college  can 
answer,  one  of  the  means  by  which  it  may  confer  the  most  exten- 
sive benefits  upon  India,  is,  by  separating  from  the  service  tliose 
whose  habits  appear  to  be  of  a  nature  only  to  encumber,  impede^ 
and  injure  it. 

The  collegiate  authorities  now  legally  possess  the  power  bqth  of 
expelling,  and  of  refusing  certificates ;  but,  unfortunately,  frcnn 
the  disposition  shown  by  die  founders  and  patrons  of  the  college,* 
and  that  part  of  the  public  connected  with  India,  in  every  case 
where  the  loss  of  an  appointment  is  in  question,  a  full  support  in 
the  exercise  of  this  power  cannot  be  depended  upon  y  althoug!i 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  act  of  collegiate  punishment  that 
is  unopposed  and  unquestioned  tends  to  render  such  acts  in  future 
less  necessary  \  and  every  act  that  is  so  opposed  and  questioned 
tends  to  increase  the  probability  of  the  recurrence  of  that  conduct 
which  had  called  it  forth. 

If  this  difficulty  could  be  removed,  the  best  hopes  might  be 
entertained  of  the  result.  And  if  the  college  were  so  supported, 
as  to  enable  it  gradually  to  subdue  the  spirit  of  insubordination,  by 
removing  refractory  and  vicious  characters  without  clamour  or 
cavil,  and  to  exercise  its  discretionary  powers  in  refusmg  certifi- 
cates, according  to  tlie  letter  and  spirit  of  its  statutes,  and  with  a 
view  to  the  real  interests  of  the  service  and  the  good  of  India,  there" 
is  the  strongest  reason  to  presume,  from  the  tesdmonies  of  what 
die  college  has  already  done,  and  the  further  good  effects  which 
might  be  confidently  expected  from  the  results  just  adverted  to, 
that  it  would  answer,  in  no  common  degree,  the  important  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended. 

SECriON  VII. — Are  the  more  general  charges  *which  have  latehf 
been  brought  against  the  college  in  the  Courts  of  Proprietors 
founded  in  truSi  ?  or  are  they  capable  of  distinct  refutation  btf^ 
an  appeal  tojacts  ? 

It  has  been  stated  already  in  Section  VI.  that  the  only  plausible' 
grounds  for  saying  diat  the  college  has  not  fully  answered  its  pur- 
pose are  the  occasional  disturbances  which  have  taken  place  in  it ; 
and  these  disturbances  have  been  traced  to  the  difficulties  which 
have  been  constantly  thrown  in  the  way  of  a  firm  and  uniform  ex- 
ercise of  collegiate  authority.  But  in  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  on* 
the  1 8th  of  December,  the  most  unmeasured  accusations  of  every 
kind  were  heaped  on  the  college.    Mr.  Hume  is  said  to  have 
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^fomedf  tliat)  uistead  oi  ils  being  a  {>Iac«  ^^e  yowg  i^n  aiv 
formed  in  their  morals,  prepared  m  their  character,  and  qualified 
in  their  education,  it  was  the  disgrace  of  England,  and  of  every 
person  connected  with  it;  that  it  was  incessantly  die  scene  of  riot^ 
disorder,  and  irregularity  v  and  that  the  inhabitants,  who  lived  iit 
the  neighbourhood,  were  in  a  state  of  perpetual  dread  and  alamt 
from  the  wanton  excesses  committed  by  the  students. 
,  These  are  indeed  most  serious  charges }  and  if  they  were  true, 
or  even  approaching  to  the  truth,  such  a  state  of  things  must  hare 
]^rodi}ced  a  very  marked  deterioration  of  character  in  the  young 
men  who  have  gone  out  to  India  from  the  college.  But,  instead 
of  this  deterioration,  what  are  the  accounts  from  Calcutta  ?  They 
are,  that  Lord  Minto,  Governor-General,  the  College  Council  of 
Fort  William,  Captain  Roebuck,  the  Secretary  of  the  College  and 
Examiner,  and  Mr.  Edmonstone,  the  first  in  Council,  have  all  left 
written  testimonies  that  a  very  great  and  genf^ral  improvement  had 
been  conspicuous  in  the  conduct  of  the  students  who  had  passed 
liirough  the  college  at  Hertford,  and  that  they  stood  honourably 
distinguished,  in  die  language  of  Lord  Minto,  <<  for  regular  attend-^ 
ance,  for  obedience  to  the  statutes  and  discipline  of  the  college, 
for  orderly  and  decorous  demeanour,  for  moderation  in  expense, 
and  consequently  in  the  amount  of  their  debts,  and,  in  a  word, 
jFor  those  decencies  of  conduct  which  denote  men  well  bom,  and 
characters  well  trained."  Now>  it  is  well  known,  that  some  litde 
jealousy  and  fear  of  the  college  in  England  have  occasionally  pre- 
vailed among  the  friends  of  die  college  in  Calcutta,  owing  to  the 
idea,  that  the  use  of  the  latter  might  be  superseded  by  the  estab** 
lishment  of  the  former.  Such  testimonies  are  therefore  the  more 
honourable  to  thoee  who  gave  them>  and  the  more  to  be  trusted  by 
t^se  who  really  wish  to  know  the  practical  efifeetis  of  the  college  in 
England  on  the  conduct  of  the  Company's  junior  servants  in  Indin. 
And  under  these  circumstances  they  mu^  be  considered  2isfaets 
which  furnish  a  direct  contradicrion  to  the  affirmation  of  Mr. 
Hume.  They  shew  that^  in  the  judgment  of  the  most  competent 
and  disinterested  authorities,  the  students  at  the  East-India  college 
are  farmed  in  their  morals^  j^epareA  in  ttteir  ckatActer,  and  qua^ 
Itfied  in  their  education^  for  the  important  stations  they  are  likely 
to  fill,  and  that  the  Hertford  college,  instead  of  being  the  disgrace 
of  England,  has  been  rendering,  and  is  rendering,  most  essential 
service  to  India. 

t  certainly  would  have  no  connexion  with  an  institution  which 
could  ir^^  be  considered  as  the  disgrace  of  England  ;  but  I  should 
diink  It  a  pusillanimous  des6rdon  of  a  good  cause  if  I  were  to  allow 
myself  to  be  driven  away  by  a  clamour  Which  I  know  to  be  found- 
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ed  eitfafer  tn  itrterest  atid  prejudice^  or  in  an  utter  igncuraiicecf  whtl 
the  college  really  is. 

The  testimonies  above  alluded  to>'  and  more  fully  detailed  ii) 
Section  V.,  are  really  of  the  kind  to  determine  whether  the  edl^ 
answers  its  purpose  or  not ;  but»  instead  of  referring  to  any  such 
JaciSf  or  endeavouring  to  get  information  from  competent  and  dis* 
interested  judges,  who  have  spent  some  time  in  the  college,  and 
have  been  astonished  at  the  scene  of  order  and  regularity  which 
they  witnessed,  after  the  absurd  rumours  they  had  heard  on  the 
subject,  Mn  Hume  seems  to  have  sought  for  the  diaracter  of  the 
^oUege  from  fathers  irritated  at  the  merited  punishment  of  theif 
sons,  and  from  some  Hertfordshire  country  gentlemen,  tremblin^y 
alive  about  their  game, — two  of  the  most  suspicious  quarters  from 
which  information  could  possibly  be  obtained. 

Every  man  acquainted  with  our  Universities  and  public  schoc^ 
must  know,  that  young  persons  may  come  to  them  from  a  domes^ 
tic  education,  apparently  innocent,  and  yet  in  less  than  two  jears 
richly  deserve  to  be  expelled.  Instances  of  the  kind  have  xallen 
within  my  own  observation  at  Cambridge,  and  yet  I  mean  to  send 
my  only  son  there,  if  I  can  afibrd  it,  as  the  best  place  of  education 
that  I  blow.  But  in  the  instance  about  which  Mr.  Hume  seems 
to  have  made  so  silly  a  parade,  I  believe  there  was  never  any  que^ 
tion  of  innocence.  Let  Mr.  Hume  candidly  and  manfuUy  pro- 
duce the  name  of  the  person  who  is  now  become  an  outcast  of  80» 
ciety  from  the  contagion  of  the  East-India  college.  Let  his  prew 
▼ious  character  be  traced ;  and  let  it  be  seen,  by  an  appeal  to 
Jacts^  whether  he  was  not  much  more  likely  to  corrupt  others  than 
to  be  corrupted  himself.  His  example  indeed  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  produce  a  most  pernicious  efect,  if  die  good  sense  and 
moral  feelings  of  the  great  majority  of  the  students  had  not 
induced  them,  from  the  very  first  term  of  his  residence,  to  shunhb 
society. 

It  is  utterly  astonishing  to  me  that  a  man  of  sense,  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  a  friend  to  the  good  government  of  India,  as  I  before 
thought  Mr.  Hume  was,  should  lend  himself  to  retail  the  ebulHtiom 
of  disappointed  fathers,  who,  however  justly  they  may  be  pitied^ 
are  the  very  last  persons  that  should  be  heard  as  authorities,  partis 
colarly  as  it  is  known  that  there  have  been  persons  of  thb  descrip- 
tion, who,  after  having  vainly  attempted  by  misrepresentations  and 
menaces  to  intimidate  the  college  authorities,  have  most  impru- 


*  Tiiese  testimonies  are  further  confirmed  by  the  letters  of  all  the  most 
distinguished  students  in  India  who  have  passed  through  the  college  in 
England,  and  by  all  the  civil  servants  I  have  met  with  who  have  returned 
from  India  within  the  last  five  or  six  years,  without  a  single  exception. 
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dently  and  rashly,  as  well  as  wickedlyi  vowed  to  pursue  diem  wi^ 
the  most  determined  hatred  and  hostility. 

With  regard  to  the  couhtry  gentlemen  of  Hertfordshire,  the 
other  suspicious  source  from  which  Mr.  Hume  appears  to  have 
derived  his  information,  they  are  of  very  high  respectability,  and  I 
feel  much  indebted  to  diem  for  the  uniform  personal  kindness  and 
attention  they  have  shewn  me ;  but  I  cannot  conceal  from  myself, 
nor  can  they  conceal  from  me,  that,  with  one  or  two  splendid  ex* 
ceptions,*  they  have  been  from  die  very  first  enemies  of  the  col- 
lege. They  prophesied  early  that  the  building  would  become  a 
bsurack,  and  dieir  conduct  has  not  been  unfavourable  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  prediction.  It  would  seem  to  be  from  this 
quarter,  or  some  of  their  friends,  diat  die  materials  were  furnished 
for  the  querulous  paragraph  in  die  2'm^s  about  the  Principal  being 
made  a  justice  of  the  peace  without  a  foot  of  land  in  the  county.* 
Now  I  would  willingly  appeal  to  the  most  competent  judg«» 
of  the  persons  who  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  made  justices 
of  the  peace,  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  the  police  of  the 
Country,  whether  the  head  of  so  large  an  establishment  as  that  of 
the  East-India  college,  situated  two  miles  distant  from  any  town, 
should  not  be  one.  The  appointment  was  recommended  by  die 
President  of  the  Board  of  Contrdul,  Lord  Buckinghamshire  ;  and 
diough  it  has  never  been  used,  and  probably  never  will,  in  the 
maintenance  of  discipline,  as  it  relates  to  students,  it  was  unques- 
tionably a  highly  proper  one.  Such  observations,  therefore,  on 
this  subject,  as  those  in  the  Times,  only  throw  ridicule  on  the 
persons  who  make  them. 

.  Having  mentioned  die  Timesy  I  cannot  help  noticing  the  novel 
and  strange  doctrines  promulgated  in  a  scurrilous  paragraph  about 
the  college,  on  the  27th  of  December,  in  answer  to  MarOf  who 
luis  no  connexion  with  the  college.  I  could  not  have  conceived  it 
possible  that  any  English  writer,  with  the  slightest  pretension  to 
character,  would  have  dared  to  avow  that  a  lad  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen,  who  offends  against  the  criminal  laws  of  his  country,  i» 
not  amenable  to  those  laws,  because  he  happens  to  be  a  gendeman's 
son,  and  to  be  resident  at  some  school  or  college.  The  editor  of 
the  Timeshz^  made  diis  sentiment  his  own  by  die  manner  in  which 
he  has  inserted  it ;  otherwise  I  should  have  thought  that  it  could  only 

^  The  most  distinguished  one  is  Lord  John  Townsbend,  the  nearest 
neighbour  of  the  college,  whose  property  almost  sunrounds  it. 

^  Dr.  Batten,  as  a  clergyman  having  a  considerable  benehce  in  Lincoln- 
^ire,  is  ^  legally  qualified  to  become  a  justice  of  the  peace  as  any  magis* 
trate  on  the  bench,  nor  was  his  appointment  In  any  respect  different  from 
any  other  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  county,  as  falsely  asserted  by  the 
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hme  c&me  from  the  father  of  some  worthless  sobs,  who,  bein^ 
conscious  that  they  were  likely  to  commit  offences  deserving  c5 
«siprisonmenty  pillory,  and  public  whipping,  was  very  desirous,  as 
he  might  well  be,  of  finding  some  plea  for  getting  him  off  with  a 
private  flogging.  With  regard  to  the  scandalous  and  Ubellous  in- 
sinuation at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  in  question,  let  every  inquiry  - 
be  made  on  the  subject,  and  the  more  minute  and  accurate  it  is, 
the  more  agreeable  it  will  be  to  the  college. 

But  to  return  to  the  country  gentlemen  of  Hertfordshire ;  I  can 
most  readily  enter  into  their  feelings,  in  not  liking  an  establishment 
of  eighty  young  men,  from  sixteen  to  twenty,  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Had  I  the  choice  of  settling  in  a  country  resi- 
dence, I  should  certainly  avoid  the  vicinity  of  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, Eton  or  Harrow.  They  may  be  fairly  allowed,  therefore, 
to  wish  for  the  removal  of  the  college  j  but  on  that  very  account 
they  may  be  legitimately  challenged  as  witnesses  against  it,  at  least 
till  they  come  forward  with  their  names,  and  produce  specific 
charges.  Let  some  three  or  four  of  them,  and  the  same  numbec 
of  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  Hertford,  declare  conscientiously,^ 
and  on  their  honour,  <(  that  the  inhabitants  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  college  live  in  a  state  of  perpetual  dread  and  alarm,  from  the 
wanton  excesses  committed  by  the  students,"  and  I  will  then  be- 
lieve what  1  have  not  the  slightest  ground  for  believing  at  present  j 
but,  tin  some  such  proof  as  this  is  offered,  I  maintain  that  an  ap- 
peal  to  facts  would  shew  that  the  asseveration  of  Mr.  Hume  is  ab- 
solutely untrue,  and  founded  <hi  some  grossly  false,  and  probably 
anonymous  information. 

Of  the  general  conduct  of  the  students,  I  can  affirm,  from  my 
own  knowledge,  that  they  are  beyond  all  comparison  mpre  free 
from  the  general  vices  that  relate  to  wine,  women,  gaming,  extra-? 
vagance,  riding,  shootihg,  driving,  than  the  under  graduates  at  our 
universities ;  and,  I  really  believe,  more  free  than  the  head  classes 
of  our  great  schools.  If  1  were  to  send  my  son  to  the  East-India 
college,  I  should  feel  he  was  in  a  safer  situation  in  all  these  re- 
spects than  either  at  Eton  or  Cambridge.  To  those  who  will  not 
judge  on  these  subjects  by  comparison,  but,  without  any  know- 
ledge or  experience  of  what  can  be  done  with  young  people,  have 
formed  Utopian  views  of  youthful  innocence  and  peif ection,  which 
they  expect  to  see  realised,  I  have  nothing  to  say. 

Mr.  Randle  Jackson  has  been  pleased  to  state,  that  he  does  not 
mean  to  propose  the  abolition  of  the  establishment,  but  merely  its 
reformation,  and  conversion  into  a  school.  He  thinks  that  the 
education  given  at  the  college  is  not  of  the  right  kind,  and  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  make  young  men  mount  to  the  higher  rank  in 
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liimtuie»  in  rarder  to  teach  tbem  ^  to  weigh  tea,  oc»9lit  baless  smd 
measure  muslins." 

If  the  main  business  of  the  great  majority  of  the  civil  servants 
of  the  Company  really  were  to  weigh  tea,  count  bales,  and  measure 
muslins,  something  might,  perhaps,  be  said  for  Mr.  Jackson's  opi* 
nion )  but  what  is  the  statement  of  the  ablest  Governor-General 
U^t  India  ever  saw  ?  It  is,  <<  that  commercial  and  mercantile 
knowledge  is  not  only  unnecessary  throughout  every  branch  of 
the  judicial  department  (which  includes  much  more  than  half  of 
the  service),  but  those  civil  servants  who  are  invested,  with  the 
powers  of  magistracy,  or  attached  to  the  judicial  department  in 
any  ministerial  capacity,  although  bearing  the  denomination  of 
merchants,  factors,  or  writers,  are  bound  by  law,  and  by  the  so^ 
lemn  obligation  of  an  oath,  to  abstain  from  every  commercial  and 
mercantile  pursuit."  *  ♦  #  »  #  *^  No  more  arduous  or  com^ 
plicated  duties  of  magistracy  exist  in  the  world,  no  qtuilifications 
more  various  and  comprehensive  can  be  imagined,  than  those  which 
are  required  from  every  British  subject  who  enters  the  seat  ojjudg-* 
ment  within  the  limits  of  the  Compamfs  empire  in  India '^  These 
are  the  offices  for  which  Mr.  Randle  Jackson,  in  a  fine  vein  ci 
irony  and  eloquence,  laughs  at  the  absurdity  of  sending  Out  well* 
educated  men,  under  the  happy  image  of  a  little  army  of  Grc- 
tiuses  and  Puffendorfs. 

•  But  the  judicial,  though  the  largest,  is  far  from  being  the  sole 
department  quite  unconnected  with  trade.  The  financml  and  po* 
litical  departments  employ  a  considerable  body  of  the  civil  ser** 
vants  5  and  the,^^  really  is,  that,  out  of  four  hundred  and  forty* 
two  persons  in  the  civil  service  in  Bengal,  only  seventy-two,  in- 
.  duding  the  collectors  of  the  customs,  have  any  connexion  widi 
trade  ;  and  even  these.  Lord  Wellesley  says,  should  have  many 
of  the  qualifications  of  statesmen.'  Such  being  the  facts,  accords 
ing  to  the  testimonies  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  and  the  Indian 
Register,  which,  I  presume,  are  better  authorities  than  that  of 
Mr.  Jackson,  is  it  not  perfectly  obvious  that  the  educadon  of  the 
cavil  servants  should  be  fitted  for  the  high  ^nd  imponant  stations 
hrid  by  the  great  body  of  them,  and  that  those  who  are  compara*' 
tively  unsuccessful  in  the  career  of  improvement  should  supply  die 
diqpartmeats  where  less  abilities  are  required  ?  To  talk  then,  in  the 
present  state  of  India,  of  an  education  fitted  for  weighing  tea, 
coanting  bales,  and  measuring  nmslins,  betrays  a  degree  of  igno- 
rance and  folly,  of  which  I  did  not  think  Mr.  Randle  Jackson  ca- 
pAle. 

-  .  *  Scf  Sect.  L  p.  4716. 
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But  Mr.  Jackson  is  not  satisfied  with  saying  tbat  the  ^tidatioa 
at  the  East-India  college  does  not  accord  with  his  own  narrow- 
views  on  the  subject.  He  joins  lustily  in  the  clamour  about  vio- 
lence and  licentiousness,  and  then,  with  a  view  to  give  greatet* 
force  to  his  next  argument,  he  observes,  that  it  would  be  a  grea^ 
palliative  of  this  general  misconduct  if  the  friends  of  the  college 
could  come  forward,  and  refer  to  their  progress  in  literature,  as 
a  counterpoise  to  their  boyish  levities  ;  but  that  unfortunately  this 
could  not  be  done,  as  would  appear  by  an  extract  he  would  read 
from  a  Report  furnished  by  the  college  itself.  Now,  notwith-* 
standing  this  extract  and  others,  the  false  inferences  from  wfaicE 
I  will  presently  advert  to,  I,  as  ajriend  of  the  college,  and  with 
much  better  opportunities  of  information  on  the  subject  than  Mr. 
Jackson,  do  come  forward  and  assert  that  its  literature  has  been 
on  the  whole  eminently  successful ;  that  the  papers  produced  at 
every  public  examination  shew  no  common  degree  of  industry  and 
talent  in  the  various  branches  of  learning  to  which  they  are  ap* 
plied  J  and  that  the  progress  made  in  the  Oriental  languages  it 
clearly  and  irrefragably  proved  by  the  rapidity  with  which  thd 
Students  from  the  East-India  college  are  able  to  qualify  themsehres 
for  the  final  examination  at  the  college  df  Fort  "Wllliaim  \  and, 
consequently,  that  an  appeal  to  facts  directly  contradicts  Mr.  Jack- 
son's assertion.  Let  the  Oriental  Visitor,  Dr.  Wilkihs,  be  asked 
his  opinion  on  the  subject}  and,  though  I  well  know  he  difiers 
from  me  on  some  points  relating  to  the  form  of  the  institution,  I 
know  he  is  too  honourable  a  man  not  to  avow  in  public  what  he 
has  distinctly  said  to  me  in  private ;  namely,  that  the  very  short 
time  in  which  a  large  portion  of  the  students  now  pass  through 
die  college  at  Calcutta  is  a  clear  proof  that  they  must  have  come 
from  a  good  place  of  education  for  the  Oriental  languages  at 
home.  * 

With  regard  to  the  extract  first  read  by  Mr.  Jackson,  it  seems 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Oriental  Visitor  in  De* 
cember,  1815,  in  which  it  appeared  that  a  certain  niunber  erf  stu* 
dents,  (five,  I  believe,  out  of  twenty-nine)  had  been  unable  ta  paa» 
Ae  Oriental  test.  To  draw  from  this  circumstance  an  inference 
that  the  Oriental  langiftges  had  not  been  well  taugh^  at  the  Eaatf- 
India  college  would  be  the  same  as  to  infer  dnt  education  ai 
Cambridge  was  extremely  ill  conducted,  because  some  men  almost 
every  year  are  refused  their  degrees ;  or  that  the  classics  were 
-not  well  taught  at  Eton  or  Westminster,  because  they  3end  fectti 
every  year  into  the  worid  ^ome  incorrigible  blockheads.  ^Hie 
|>m^r  inference,  in  general,  ought  only  to  have  been,  that  the 
students  in  question  were  not  proper  persons  to  send  out  t6  India. 
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But,  in  the 'individual  instancie  referred  to,  there  really  was  some'- 
diing  to  be  said  for  them.  It  was  the  very  first  time  ^hat  die: 
Oriental  test  had  been  applied  ;  it  was  in  some  respects  an  ex  pod 
facto  law,  not  having  been  announced  till  the  third  term  of  the 
ttsidence  of  those  students  who  were  first  subjected  to  it ;  and 
Aey  were,  further,  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  it.  Whether  this  was  a  sufficient  excuse  for  the  petition  made' 
to  die  Court,  and  the  indulgence  granted,  I  will  not  venture  to 
.give  an  opinion,  thtnking;^  it  quite  immaterial  Xo  the  question.  In 
the  next  examination  of  May,  1816,  only  one  failed,  and  was 
detained  another  term ;  and,  in  the  onejost  passed,  none  failed. 
This  last  examination  indeed  has  been  particularly  distinguished 
by  extraordinary  eminence  in  some  departments  of  Oriental  lite- 
rature, combined  with  the  most  successful  exertbns  in  European 
studies. 

The  next  document  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Jackson,  from  which  he 
seems  absurdly  to  have  drawn  very  large  inferences,  is  a  confiden- 
tial Report,  of  May,  1816,  made  by  the  College  Council  to  the 
Committee  of  College  in  the  India-house,  candidly  describing  those 
fluctuations  in  the  amount  and  direction  of  the  mass  of  talent  and 
industry  in  the  college,  which  must  necessarily  take  place  in  every 
institution  in  which  the  studies  are  various.  It  is  a  homely,  but 
a  true,  saying,  that  you  may  bring  a  horse  to  the  water,  but 
cannot  make  him  drink ;  and,  tlwugh  all  the  students  at  the 
East-India  college  are  required  to  attend  the  stated  lectures  ap- 
pointed for  them,  on  pain  of  impositions,  yet  no  rational  person 
can  suppose  that  their  attention  can  be  directed,  at  all  times,  in 
the  same  measure  and  quantity,  to  each.  Could  arty  thing  on 
earth  be  mote  natural  dian  thiat,  when  a  test  was  appointed  in 
tfee  Oriental  languages  exclusively^  the  students  should  think  that 
Oriental  literature  was  more  highly  appreciated  by  the  Honour? 
ri>le  Court  of  Directors  than  the  other  branches  of  learning  taught 
«rthe  college,  and  that  they  ought,  therefore,  to  direct  towards  it 
a. greater  portion  of  their  time?  And  yet  the  relation  of  this 
simple  fact  has  been  twisted  into  an  inference  that  the  students 
at  the  East-India  college  are  allowed  to  do  just  as  they  l&e  with 
regard  to  the  choice  of  their  studies.  What  a  prodigious  ardour 
for  misrepresentation  does  this  shew  1  I  will  just  add,  in  reference 
to  the  last  paragraph  of  the  extract  on  which  so  much  stress  has 
been  laid,  that  if  such  a  report  was  unhappily  required  from  die 
great  schods  of  the  country,  and  was  given  with  the  same  frank*- 
ness,  it  would  appear  that  no  very  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the 
boys  might  fairly  be  said,  in  spite  of  the  rodf  to  have  abandoned 
the  only  studies  of  the  place. 

The    extraordinary  part  of  this  business  is,  not  the  Report 
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itsdfj  but  the  place  where  it  is  now  to  be  fbund»-^tbe  pul^ 
newspapers  ! ! !  It  may  shprtljr  be  expected  that  the  monthly  Re- 
ports of  conduct!  which  have  lately  been  required,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  same  w^y,  and  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  college 
will  be  subjected  to  prosecutions  for  libellous  aspersions  on  ^ 
characters  of  some  of  the  students,  by  calling  them  irregular.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  formal  threat  of  a  prosecution  for  a.  libel,  through 
the  channel  of  a  lawyer's  letter,  was  really  sent  to  die  Registrar  of 
the  College  not  long  since,  in  consequence  of  a  detailed  Repoitt 
being  required  of  the  character  of  a  young  man,  whose  certificate 
it  was  impossible  for  the  College  Council,  consistently  with  their 
duty,  to  grant. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Randle  Jackson.  The  great  weight  and 
force  of  his  eloquence  seem  to  have  been  directed  to  show  the 
use  and  advantage  of  flogging,  and  the  disadvantage  of  caps  and 
gowns.  He  is  reported  to  have  pronounced,  with  very  great 
energy,  the  follo>«^ing  pithy  maxim  :  "  That  those  who  did  not 
learn  should  be  made  to  Jeel ;"  and  the  saitiment  seems  to  hav* 
been  received  by  repeated  and  long^ontinued  cheers. 

Now  flogging  may  be  a  very  good  thing  in  itself,  but  I  ant 
totally  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  Mr.  Randle  Jackson,  and  his 
friends  in  the  Times^  can  mean  by  considering  it  as  a  snbsiituU 
for  expulsion.  Let  any  master  of  a  great  school  in  the  kingdom 
be  asked  whether  he  could  maintain  discipline  by  mere  floggings 
unsupported  by  the  power  of  sending  his  boys  away  ;  and,  unless 
his  opinion  is  given  in  direct  contradiction  to  his  practice,  he  will 
say,  that  it  is  perfectly  impossible.  Only  the  other  day,  four  or 
five  boys  were  expelled  from  Harrow.  Last  year,  five,  I  believe; 
or  more,  were  expelled  from  Eton.  And  experience  shows  that 
even  the  black-hole  and  military  discipline  will  not  do. '  At  this 
present  moment ^ve  are  banished  from  the  military  seminary  of 
the  Honourable  the.  East-India  Company,  at  Addiscombe,  of  the 
merits  and  efficacy  of  which  so  much  has  been  said. 

One  would  really  think  that  the  people  who  talk  about  the  won- 
derful effects  of  corporal  correction  had  not  only  never  been  at  a 
great  school  themselves,  but  had  never  seen  a  man  who  had  been^ 
at  one.     A  more  chimerical  project  scarcely  ever  entered  into  the 


*  No  Englishman  will,  I  trust,  venture  to  propose  a  military  system 
for  the  education  of  the  future  administrators  of  justice  in  India.  This 
would  be  taking  hints  from  the  late  Emperor  of  France  with  a  ven-. 
eeance.  But,  after  all,  it  appears,  that  it  will  not  supersede  banishment  aiacl 
dismission. 
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htam  of  a  visionary  than  that  of  superseding  the  use  of  ^jcpvdiMOA 
among  youths  of  sixteen  by  mere  school»flogging. ' 

With  regard  to  caps  and  gowns  they  are  ertdentiy  usef nl  m 
discipline!  by  rendering  concealment  more  difficult ;  and  point* 
ing  out  the  individuals,  who  may  be  occasionally  seen  without 
them,  as  bound  upon  some  expedition  contrary  to  the  regulations 
of  the  college.  And  if,  in  addition  to  this  obvious  use,  they  hav«9 
in  the  present  case,  contributed  to  inspire  some  manly  feelings 
rather  earlier  than  usual,  they  have,  in  my  view  of  the  subject, 
been  of  service.  The  objections,  which  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
Jackson  and  others  to  this  itmocent  badge,  are  perfectly  n<Kculous; 
As  to  the  Universities,,  they  must  be  much  above  feeling  the 
jslightest  jealousy  on  the  subject ;  and  every  rational  man  belong- 
ing to  them  must  heartily  laugh  at  the  laudable  zeal  (rf  the  Lon^ 
don  citizens,  to  inspire  them  with  a  becoming  dread  of  such  -a 
horrible  usurpation 

If  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors,  sanctioned  by  the  Legis- 
lature, should  determine  to  abolish  the  establishment  in  Hert«» 
fordshire  as  a  college,  I  do  most  earnestly  and  most  conscientious- 
hr  recommend  to  them  not  to  have  any  appropriate  institution  for 
the  education  of  their  civil  servants.  They  may  entirely  rdy 
upon  it  that  die  main  difficulty  attending  the  present  estsMid^ 
ment,  instead  of  being  removed,  will,  in  some  respects,  be  aggra- 
vated by  its  conversion  into  a  school,  and  tliey  will  entirely  fenl  in 
accomplishing  what  ought  to  be  the  great  objects  of  an  education 
for  the  Indian  civil  service.  If  I  were  to  describe  a  narrow  edu* 
cation,  one  the  least  calculated  to  infuse  a  ^^  spirit  of  British  jus- 
tice into  the  government  of  sixty  millions  of  Asiatics,^  it  would 
be  the  taking  boys  at  thirteen  from  the  comn^n  schools  of  the 
country,  placing  them  in  a  seminary  where  the  Oriental  Ian- 
guages  were  considered  as  the  only  passport  to  India  till  sixteen^ 
»id  then  sending  them  into  offices  up  the  country  to  act  as  -copy- 
ing-clerks, with  only  one  or  twoy  perhaps  narrow-minded  Euro- 


'  Not  long  afler  Dr.  Keate  became  head  master  of  Eton^  be  is  said  fie 
have  flogged  eighty  boys  io  one  day,  most  of  Ihcm  above  sixteen.  But 
what  gave  him  the  power  of  exercising  this  act  of  discipline  ?  Solely 
and  exclusively  the  po^er  of  saying,  "If  you  do  not  submit,  you  no  longer 
belong  to  Eton  school."  Nor  would  the  Mrea<  have  been  sufficient,  if  it 
had  not  been  known  that  he  could  have  put  it  in  execution  without  dn^ 
aliehtcst  opposition,  and  would  unquestionably  have  done  so  if  the  boys 
bad  net  complied.  With  such  a  power  of  expulsion,  heavy  impositions 
are  probid>iy  as  effective  as  flogging ;  but  without  such  a  power,  ndther 
the  one  nor  the  ather  can  maintain  discipline. 
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]>eafi3  to  Converse  irith,— ^  system  ^expresshr  and  spefcificaBy  le* 
probated  by  Lord  WeUesley.  When  a  youth  is  reading  Demos- 
thenes and  Ciceroy  or  even  Homer  and  Virgil,  he  is  unquestiona- 
bly gaining  something  besides  mere  words,  something  that  will 
tend  to  invigorate,  enlarge,  and  improve  his  mind ;  but,  when  he 
is  applying  to  the  Oriental  languages,  he  is  really  getting  little 
jnore  than  tlie  possession  of  an  instrument.  Of  the  great  im* 
portance,  and  indeed  absolute  necessity,  of  this  instrument  f(^  the 
sertice  in  India,  rt  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  be  more  coni- 
ylnced  Aan  myself.  I  believe  even  that  I  was  the  first  that  pro^ 
posed  the  present  test  in  the  Oriental  languages,  as  the  absolute 
pondition  of  a  final  appointment  to  India.  It  is  unquestionably 
true  that  no  important  station  ih  the  East  can  or  ought  to  be 
lield  by  persons  not  acquainted  with  these  languages.  It  ii 
equally  true  that  no  important  situation  under  the  French  govern- 
ment ought  to  be  held  by  a  person  who  does  not  understand 
French.  But  it  really  appears  to  me  that  it  is  taking  as  narrow 
a  view  of  the  subject  to  consider  the  Oriental  languages  as  aU^ 
or  nearly  all,  that  is  necessary  in  the  education  for  the  civil  ser- 
vice, as  to  say  that  any  man  who  understands  French  is  qualified 
tabe  a  French  judge  or  a  French  minister  of  state. 
,  Far  better  than  such  a  narrow  education,  still  embarrassed 
with  aU  the  difficulties  about  expulsion,  would  be  the  taking 
boys  from  the  common  schools  of  the  country  at  about  seven- 
teen, and  subjecting  them  to  a  strict  examination  in  classical 
literature,  and  in  the  rudiments  of  the  Oriental  languages :  the 
first  to  show  that  they  had  received  the  education  of  gentlemen, 
aofll  that  "their  minds  were  improved  and  capable  of  improve- 
ment ;  and  the  second  to  ascertain  that  they  had  made  some 
progress  in  the  languages  absolutely  necessary  to  their  future  des- 
tination. These  are  specific  qualifications  which  might  be  dis- 
tinctly described,  and  it  might  be  left  to  the  parents  of  those  who 
were  likely  to  be  appointed,  to  pul  their  sons  in  a  way  to  acquire 
Aem  wherever  they  might  ehoose. 

This  system  would,  without  doubt,  be  better  calculated  to  ^£ve 
able  servants  to  the  Company,  than  the  narrow  education  just  de- 
scribed. But  still  it  would  be  subject  to  great  disadvantages  ;  and, 
independently  of  the  loss  of  the  more  general  education  which  is 
given  in  the  present  college,  and  seems  to  have  had  the  best  effect 
in  invigorating  and  improving  the  mind,  there  would  be  nothing  to 
break  the  sudden  transition  from  school  discipline  to  the  perfect 
liberty  of  a  residence  in  India. 

If  I  had  no  connexion  with  the  college,  or  with  India,  furthet 
tlian  the  interest  wliich  every  Englishmari  ought  to  feel  in  the  good 

NO.  XVIIL  Pam.      ^        VOL.  IX.  5  L  ^ 
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government  of  the  Indian  tenitories,  and  yet  could  speak  With  the 
^me  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  I  can  now,  after  an  attentiori  tp 
it  for  ten  years,  lam  confiident  that  I  should  say  that  the  specific 
object  which  ought  to  be  aimed  at  by  the  Honorable  Company^  in 
the  education  for  the  civil  service,  is  precisely  that  which  is  sO 
much  reprobated  by  Mn  Jackson,  and  others  in  various  quarters^ 
4iamely,  that  of  aideavouring  to  inculcate,  gradually,  manly  feel- 
ings^ manly  studies,  and  manly  self-controul,  rather  earlier  thaa 
usud-     Those  who  go  out  to  India,  must  and  will  be  men  the  mo^ 
ment  they  reach  the  country,  at  whatever  age  that  may  be  ;  afid 
there  they  will  be  immediately  exposed  to  temptations  of  no  com-^ 
mon  magnitude  and  danger.     To  prepare  them  for  this  ordeal^ 
Mr.  Jackson  and  the  silly  writers  in  the  Times  recommend  their 
being  whipped  till  the  last  hour  of  their  getting  into  their  ships.     I 
own  it  appears  to  me  that  the  object  is  more  Kkely  tobe  attained 
by  a  gradual  initiation  into  a  greater  degree  of  liberty,  and  a  greater 
habit  of  depending  upon  themselves,  than  is  usual  at  schools,  car- 
ried on  for  two  or  three  years  previously,  in  some  safer  place  tiiaa 
Calcutta. 

The  attempt  is  not  without  its  difficulties,  and  may  be  subject  to 
partial  failure  ;  but  I  am  quite  convinced  that  it  is  mainly  to  the 
success  of  this  attempt,  notwithstanding  the  tremendous  obstacles 
which  have  been  opposed  to  it,  that  the  great  and  general  improve^ 
ment  in  the  conduct  of  the  students  at  Calcutta  must  be  attributed  % 
and  if  the  college  is  destroyed,  and  boys  are  sent  out  to  India  fresh 
from  the  rod,  it  will  soon  be  seen  that  this  improved  conduct  wiU 
no  longer  be  remarkable. 

The  system  of  the  college  is,  I  really  believe,  not  far  from  what 
it  ought  to  be.'  That  there  are  faults  in  the  administration  of  it 
will  be  readily  allowed,  some  perhaps  within,  (for  what  adminis^ 
tration  is  faultless  ?)  but  many  more  and  much  greater  without. 
Among  these  are  the  multiplicity  of  its  governors,  consisting  not 
only  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  but  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors  ;— 
the  variety  of  opinions  among  them,  some  being  for  a  college  in 
England,  some  for  a  college  in  Calcutta^  some  for  a  school^  and 

'  little  other  change  is  wanting  than  that  an  appointment  should  be  con^ 
sidered,  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  not  in  mere  words,  as  a  prize  to  be  contended 
for,  not  a  property  already  possessed,  which  may  be  lost.  If-the  Directors 
were  to  appoint  one-fifth  every  year,  beyond  the  number  finally  to  go  out, 
ahd  the  four-fifths  were  to  be  the  best  of  the  whole  body,  the  appointments 
ivould  then  really  be  prizes  to  be  conti^nded  for,  and  the  effects  would  be  ad- 
mirable. Each  appointment  to  the  college  would  then  be  of  less  value,  but 
they  would  be  more  in  number,  and  tiie  patronage  would  hardlv  suffer.  A 
pirector  could  not  then  indeed  be  able  to  send  out  an  unqualified  son.  Bur» 
is  it  fitting  that  he  should?  This  is  a  fair  Question  for  tne  consideration  of 
theLei^ature  and  the  Brteiatv  Public. 
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some  for  nothing  at  all ; — the  constant  discussion  arising  from  this 
variety  of  opinion,  which  keeps  up  a  constant  expectation  of 
change  ; — the  interest  of  individuals  to  send  out  their  sons  as  early, 
and  with  as  little  expense  of  education,  as  possible,  an  interest  too 
strong  for  public  spirit  5 — the  very  minute  and  circumstantial  de- 
taOs,  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  college  which  are  required  to 
l>e  seen  by  all  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  proprietors  of 
India  stock  5 — the  impossibility  of  sending  a  student  away  without 
creating  a  clamour  from  one  end  of  London  to  the  other,  greatly 
aggravated  and  lengthened  by  the  power  thus  furnished,  of  debating 
every  step  of  the  proceedings  ; — ^the  chances  that  the  details  above 
adverted  to  will  enable  some  ingenious  lawyer  to  find  a  flaw  in  the 
proceedings,  with  a  view  to  their  reversal  j — the  never-ending  ap* 
plications  made  to  the  college,  when  a  student  is  sent  away,  for  re- 
admission,  assuming  every  conceivable  form  of  flattery  and  menace ; 
— the  opinion  necessarily  formed,  and  kept  up  in  this  way  among 
the  students,  that  sentences,  though  passed,  will  not  be  final  ;— 
and,  above  all,  the  knowledge  they  must  have,  from  the  avowed 
wish  of  many  of  the  proprietors  of  East -India  stock  to  destroy  the 
college,  that  a  rebellion  would  be  agreeable  to  them. 

How  is  it  possible  to  answer  for  the  conduct  of  young  men,  un- 
der such  powerful  excitements  from  without  ?  For  my  own  part,  I 
am  only  astonished  that  the  college  has  been  able  to  get  on  at  all, 
under  these  overwhelming  obstacles  ^  and  that  it  has  got  on,  and 
done  great  good  too,  (which  I  boldly  assert  it  has,)  is  no  common 
proof  of  its  internal  vigour,  and  its  capacity  to  answer  its  object* 

The  present  virulent  attack  upon  the  college  has  been  meditated 
some  time  j  and  it  could  hardly  fail  to  be  known  to  the' students 
that  a  disturbance  this  autumn  would  have  been  hailed  by  many  of 
the  Court  of  Proprietors  as  the  happiest  omen  of  success.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  orderly  conduct  of  the  students  for  the 
last  year  does  them  the  highest  honor.  And  it  is  not  a  little  dis- 
creditable to  the  character  of  th^  present  attack,  and  the  motives 
which  have  dictated  it,  that  it  was  brought  forward,  not  at  a  time 
when  an  unhappy  act  of  violence  might  have  given  some  plausible 
ground  for  it^  but  after  a  period  of  great  quiet  and  order,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  term  eminently  distinguished  for  great  indus- 
try, and  successful  literary  exertion. 
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PREFACE. 


The  manuscript,  of  which  the  following  pages  contain  a  copy^ 
was  transmitted  by  Mr.  Greiifell,  in  May  1814,  to  one  of  his 
friends,  by  whom  he  had  been  requested  either  to  print,  or  to 
communicate  to  him^  a  correct  statement  of  some  observations 
a4dres$ed  by  him  to  the  Houto  of  Commohs,  on  the  28th  of  April 
in  that  year,  on  the  subject  of  applying  the  Sinking  Funo^ 
under  the  pipovisions  joI  the  Act,  26  Geo»  III.  cap.  SI,  towards 
any  Loans  raised' for  the  public  service. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  letter,  dated  9th  May  1814,  which  ac- 
companied this  manuscript,  that  there  was  no  intention  of  pub- 
lishing it  at  that  period. 

The  Sinking  Fund,  however^  having  bf  late  attracted  much 
public  notice,  and  an  expectation  being  entertained  by  many  per- 
sons that  it  wiir  become  a<subject  of  Parliamentary  discussion  in 
the  approaching  session,  it  lias  been  suggested  by  those  who  har^ 
read  this  manuscript,  that  its  publication  at  the  present  moment 
may  not  be  useless,  or  uninteresting ;  and  it  is  in  deference  to 
these  opinions,  that  it  is  now  submitted  to  the  public. 

It  may  be  proper  ^to  add  Kere,  that  .within  a  short  time  subse- 
quent to  the  discussion  upon  this  subject,  in  the  House  of  Cona- 
mons,  a  Loan  of  Twenty- foub.  Millions  was  contracted  for  by 
Government,  for  the  service  of  that  year;  and  that  the  Chai^ 
CELLOR  OF  -^ttEl  ExcHEftUER,  in  fominuiiicating  to  the  House 
the  terms  upon  which  he  had  concluded  his  bargain,  stated,  that 
at  the  meeting  held  in  Downing  Street  betwixt  himself  and  the 
Contractors,  who  attended  hinrto  bid  for  the  Lo^n,  he  had  thought 
it  right,  in  consequence  of  ]¥hat  had  recently  passed  in  the  House 
of  Commons  upon  the  subjejs^  ,of  the  Sinking  Fund,  to  ask  the 
opii^ion  of  these  Gentlemen,  as  to  the  expediency  of  applying  the 
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whole,  or  a  part  of  ihal  Fund>  in  diminution  q£  the  susioiiQt  of  tbe^ 
Loan,  for  u^hichhe  w^s  about  to  treat  with  them — ^that,  with  the 
fi%Qsption  of  one  individual/  all  the  Contractors  present  had 
declared,  that  if  m)uld  be  i?iea:p€dient  ta  reduce  the  amount  of  Ike 
Sum  proposed  to  be  borrowed  of  them  3  by  any  such  appUcatimh  of 
ike  Sinking  Fund  ;  that  he  had,,  accordingly,  deferred  to  opinions 
so  generally  expressed  by  these  Gentlemen,  and  had  contracted 
with  them  for  the  whole  Sum .  of  Twehty^four  Millions, 
wanted  for  ijie  service  of  the  current  yean  . 

.  It  will  be  perceived,  that  the  view  taken  in  t!ie  following  di*^ 
cu^sipn  of  the  Sinking  Fon»,  is  strictly  limited  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  means  of  applying  such  a  Fund,  most  advantageously^ 
for  the  public  interests,  in  those  periods,  when  new  liOans  are  to 
be  raised.  When  that  discussion  took  place,  there  was  no  oppor- 
tunity for  considering  the  still  larger  question,  which  now  presses 
itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  public, — namely,  What  means  the 
present  State  of  the  Public  Income  and  Expenditure  may  be  ex- 
pected to  furnish,  toward^  the  Jn^portant  object  for  which  the 
Sinking  Fund  was  originaJHy  established — the  object — of  redeeming 
the  National  Debt^ 

The  system  of  our  Sinking  Fund  rests  { 
md  1792  i  the  principles  of ,  which,  it  ij 
Jpws:  by  the  Act  of  1786,  an  actually  e: 
.above  expenditure,  {the  Fact  itself  having 
find  ascertained  by  Parliament)  W4S  mad< 
the  redi^qtion  of  debt ;  such  excess  being, 
ciple  upon  which  apy  solid  efficient  §yst€ 
.l^s  been,  or  ey^r  can  be,  foui^ded.     ,  .         . 

By  the  J^ct  of  1792  it  was  provided,  that 
.(im^lati^n  af.  debt  should  be  apcoi;npanied  by 
jCfr/eas^  of  revenue,  created  by  new  taxation,  t 
jflot  only  to  cover  the  interest  and  charges  of 
also  to  produce,  eitiier  a  Sum  of  One  per  J 
amount,  to  be  applied  to  its  gradual  reductior 
as  worfd^i)e  §ufficient  for  discharging  the  debt  in  Forty-five  Years. 
In  other  words,  the  first  measure  purported  to  reduce  our  old  debts 

'  The  individual  here  alluded  to  was  Mr,  Ricaroo, 
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by  the  jqpi^ficatiM  of  an  ^xUttiig  sorpfas;  tlie  second  wtm  to  pro*^* 
mde  %  new  surphis,  to  niieet  ererynew  debt,  and  lobe  in  like  man- 
ner applied  to  its  reduction.  Surplus  of  revenae«-the  excess  of 
otdinary  income  above  ordiiiary  expenditure— was,  in  both  cases, 
(he  only  source  contemplated  for  reducing  debt  \  and  seems,  indeed, 
to  be  the  only  source  from  whi^h  such  reduction  ever  can  be  derived* 
In  what  manner,  and  to  what  extent,  these  principles,  both  or 
ddier  of  tfiem,  are  ^plicable  to  the  present  state  of  our  income 
and  expenditure,  is  among^  the  most  urgent  ci  all  the  momentous 
subjects,  to  wjkich  the  attention  of  Padiament  may  now  be  directed 
*~-an  enquiry,  which  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  tl^Bse  pages  to  an* 
ticipate. 

25th  January,  1817. 


Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Gremfell  to 


«  Sipring  Gardens^  9th  May,  1814«- 

w  My  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  am  much  flattered  by  what  you  are  pleased  to  say  of 
the  observations  which  I  made  in  the  House  of  Conunons,  on  the 
'28th  of  last  month,  on  the  subject  of  appljring  the  l^iaking  F^id 
towards  the  Loan  of  the  year.  Interesting,  however,  aa  the  sub- 
ject may  be^  I  do  not  think  either  my  observations,  or  the  Author 
of  them,  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  their  exhibition  in 
print ;  and  I  must  therefore  decline  what  you  suggest  to  me  upon 
thi^  head  ;;  but  I  shall  very  readily  obey  your  wishes,  by  commuhr- 
eating  to  you  the  substance  oi  what  I  addressed  to  the  Hovse  oa 
that  occasion ;  and  though,  in  thia  statement,  there  ihay  be  d<xme 
oihiMions,  you  may  rely  upon  it,  that  I  shall  ^ive  you  -nodmig  tfiat 
I  did  not  say.  I  send  you,  then,  herewith,  the  Substanc<&  <f  my 
Observations  to  the  Hou$e,  togedier  with  a  Copy  of  t^  Clause  in 
the  Act,  upon  whi^  th6se  Observations  were  founded. 

'  "I  am,  &c. 
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A  SPEECH,  &c. 


JMr.  Grenfell  having  desired  the  Clerk  to  r^ad  from 

the  table  the  18th  sec,  of  the  26th  Ge( 

began  by  observing^  that  he  was  aware 

question  was  one  upon  which  there  ex; 

of  practical  men  in  particular,  a  conside 

opinion ;  and  that  upon  a  question  so  ci 

upon  which  opinions  were  so  conflicting, 

his  neither  would,  nor  ought  to  carry  wid 

or  authority.    Although,  therefore,  he  I: 

much  and  repeated  con^eration,  satisfied  his  own  mind 

tipon  the  subject,  he,  neverthdess,  begged  the  Hou^e  dis- 

tintdy  to  understand,  that  he  did  not  bring  this  stibject  for* 

ward  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  his  own  opinion  uptm 

it,  but  that  his  chief  and  sole  object  was,  to  invite  and  attract 

to  it,  the  nodce  and  considaradon  of  the  House  and  of  &e 

Public,  and  more  particularly  that  of  the  Right  Honorable 

'  Vide  Note  at  the  end. 
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Gentleauua  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchaqoer),  who  wai 
at  the  head  of  the  Financial  Department  of  the  Country • 

He,  moFeover,  flattered  hiraselfi  that  it  would  not  be  im- 
puted to  him,  that  he  was  obtruding  upon  the  House  a 
subject  trivial  in  its  nature,  or  one,  from  the  consideration 
of  which,  any  mischief  could  arise  to  the  public  credit  of 
the  country ;  and  he  felt  the  more  confidence  in  this  expec- 
tation, when  he  recollected,  what  mukt  be  within  the  me- 
mory of  many  who  now  heard  him,  and  probably  within  th« 
knowledge  of  all,  that  the  clause  in  the  Act  of  the  26th  erf 
the  King,  which  had  been  read,  aijd  which,  in  a  manner, 
involved  the  whole  of  the  subject,  originated  with,  and  was 
proposed  in  the  Committee  which  sat  upon  the  Bill,  by  the 
late  Mr.  Fox,— that  it  was  adopted,  with  a  recognition  of  the 
great  benefits  which  the  public  might  derive  from  the  use 
of  it,  by  the  late  Mr.  Pitt — and  that  it  now  stands  in  our 
Statxite  Book,  and  recommends  itself  to  our  notice,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  united  authori^e$,  and  these  two  great 
and  rival  statesnijEm. 

He  was  aware  that,  with  reference  to  many,  in  whose 
presence  he  was  spiking,  any  explfination  on  his  part, 
either  as  to  the  Actits^elf^qr  toits  mode  of  execution,  would 
)>e  perfectly  unnecessary  and  superfluous ;  but  as  financial 
:6ubje<;ts  were  not  perhaps  the  subjects  of  mpst  general  at- 
traction amongst  Members  of  that  House,  it  might  be  pro- 
per, and  perhs^  it  nwght  be  e^pepted  from  him  pn.tbe 
.present  occasion,  that  he  should  state  in  some  detay,;^b^ 
Jiad  been  the  pt2L^ii(;e  obseirved  in  carrying  this  A^t  into 
^exegution,  and  what  would  have  l^en  the  pr^tctice,  if  the 
<Jaus|Bto  which  he  had  referred  had  been  acted  upon;  a^d 
Jhe  would  endeavour,  to>do  this^  as  bi^M^y  as  ppssible. 
.  He  beUeyed  it  would  be  generally  admitted,^  that  tjiis 
Act,  of  the  26th  of  the  King,  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
system  of  our  Sinking  Funu— -a  system  which,  he  would 
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take  that  opportunity  of  bbservmg,  had  alwjiys  appealed;  t« 
him,  notwithstanding  aH  the  objections  and  cavillings  he  ha4 
heard  urged  against  it,  to  be,  updn  its  09igindl  principle^  thfj 
most  powerful  and  efficient  for  the  maintenance  ajid  suppof  t 
of  our  Finances,  that  ever  was  devised  or  acted  upon,  in  thi^J 
or  in  any  other  financial  coutitJry :  and  after  this  unqualifie4 
declaration  of  his  sentiments  upon  the  subject  of  the  Sink- 
ing Fund,  as  brigindlly  instiiutedy  he  trusted  it  would  nof 
be  imputed  to  hiiri  by  the  House,  as  it  had  bean,  he  conj. 
fessed,  to  his  surprise,  elsewhere,  that  there  was  any  thing 
in  his  views  or  intentions,  in  bringing  this  subject  forward, 
that  was,  in  the  most  remote  degree,  hostile  to  the  principles 
of  that  great  financial  measure :  on  the  contrary,  if  his  vie\^ 
of  the  subject  were  a  correct  one,  and  if  :th^  House  shoul^ 
go  along  with  him  in  it,  the  effect  of  this  discussion  woul4 
be,  not  to  impair,  but  to  give  fresh  energy  and  vigour  td 
this  powerful  and  beneficial  system. 
'    He  next  proceeded  to '  state,  that  in 
Act  of  the  26th  of  the  King,  and  of  c 
subsequently  passed  in  furtherance  of  tl 
'had  been,  and  continued  to   be,  annu; 
"CoNsojLiDATED  FuND,  and  vested  in 
Commissioners — called  Gommissionerj 
of  the  National  Debt — of  whom  theSj 
of  Commons  was  one,— considerable 
money,  for  the  purpose  of  being  by  t 
purchase  of  three  pjer  cents,  or  of  ^ 
Public  Debt,  with  a  view  to  its  gradual 
^stem  had  been  adhered  to,  without  ir 
period  of  its  institution  in  1786,  down  to  the  commencement 
of  the  operation  of  that  plan  of  Finance,  which  was  last 
year  proposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer :  and 
although  that  plan  appeared  to  him  ta  involve  in  it-  a  de^- 
partUre  from  the  original  priAciple  of  the  Sinking  Fiind,  yet 
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fts  it  seemed  a  departure  justified  by  nsecessty,  and  by  &t 
circumstances  in  which  the  Country  was  now  placed^  much 
fts  he  lamented  that  necessity,  it  had,  nevertheless,  received 
then,  and  continued  to  receive  now,  his  humble,  but  unqua^ 
lified  support  and  approbation :  and  the  eiFect  of  a  steady 
adherence  to  this  system  had  been,  to  accumulate,  in  the 
names  of  these  Commissioners,  hundreds  of  millions 
of  the  Public  floating  Debt,  with  a  view  to  its  final  extinc- 
tion,  and  to  place  at  their  future  disposal,  annually,  mant 
MILLIONS,  applicable  to  further  accumulations  of  the  like 
nature  and  descriptioiL 

Now,  the  mode  in  which  these  Commissioners  had  laid 
out  this  money,  he  believed  to  be,  by  the  employment  of 
certain  Agents  or  Brokers,  who  go,  on  four  days  in  every 
week  throughout  the  year,  into  the  Stock-market,  and  there 
lay  out,  on  account  of  the  Commissioners,  certain  limited 
*"   loney,  in  the  purchase  of  the  floating  Public  Debt 
be  proper  to  observe  here,  that  when  this  Act 
1786,  and  during  a  period  of  seven  years  after- 
sing  a  period  of  peace,  when  no  Loans  were  re* 
^  the  public  service,)  this  was,  in  fact,  the  only 
lich  the  Commissioners  could  lay  out  this  money : 
ause  in  the  Act  to  which  he  had  already  referred, 
g  a  period  when  it  might  again  be  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  Loans,  and  the  fiamers  of  it,  no  doubt, 
contemplating  that,   whenever  such  period  should  arrive, 
another  and  more  advantageous  mode  might  present  itself 
for  investing  this  money,  this  clause  then  provides,  that  the 
Commissioners  shall  be  empowered  to  apply  ffie  whokj  or 
any  part  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  to  the  Loan  of  iht  ytor 
-—in  other  words,  it  authorizes  them  to  become  subscribens 
to,  and  contractors  for,  such  Loans ;  and  entitles  them  to  a 
participation  in  all  profite  and  advantages,  of  Ivhicb  such 
contracts  may  be  productive.    It  must  be  obvious^  thea^ 
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Ihat  dll  such  profits  would,  in  fact^  be  savings  to  the  public^ 
and  go  to  increase  the  power*— ^he  impetus,  if  he  might  use 
the  expressiou--of  this  machine,  which  we  call  the  Sinking 
Fund,  and  which  is  thus  working  for  the  gradual  and  final 
extinction  of  the  Public  Debt.  The  House  would  perceive^ 
that  under  the  operation  of  both  these  modes  of  laying  out 
this  mcxney  by  the  Commissioners,  the  effect  would  be  pre«p 
cisdy  the  same— ^so  far  as  THis^that  in  either  case,  tJid 
whole  of  the  money  that  comes  into  thar  hands  would,  in 
conformity  to  the  original  object  of  the  Act,  be  invested  ia 
the  purchase  of  the  Public  Debt ;  and  the  only  circumstance 
deserving  of  any^  notice,  with  reference  to  the  two  niode^ 
woidd  be,  to  ascertain,  which  of  the  two  is  the  most  advan»> 
tageous  for  the  public  interests. 

.  In  examining  this  part  of  the  subject,  he  would  endeavour 
to  state,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  the  House,  the  arguments 
which  he  had  heard  urged,  on  both  sides  of  the  que^on ; 
but,  before  he  did  th^  he  beloved  it  would  render  himseli^ 
and  the  subject,  more  intelligible  to  the  House,  if  he  were 
permitted  to  assume,  what,  however,  he  beUeved  tx)  be 
ftearly  the  fact,  that  the  amount  of  the  S^ikkikg  FuNOi 
applicable  in  the  present  year  to  the  purchase  of  Stock,  wai 
TWELVE  MILLIONS.  He  would  further  beg  to  aj^ly  his 
observations  upon  this  subject,  to  a  Loan  of  twxnty-twq 
iifiLLioNs.  He  named  diis  amount  of  Loan  merely,  and 
for  no  other  reason,  than  because  it  happened  to  be  the 
amount  of  the  last  Loan  contracted  for.  It  would  answer 
his  purpose  just  as  well,  to  apply  his  observations  to  the 
Loan  preceding  the  last,  the  amount  of  which  was  twenty* 
OTVEN  MILLIONS ;  when,  too,  it  may  be  obsarved,  that  the 
Sinking  Fund  might  be  stated  at  fijftebn,  instead  of  the 
TWELVE  millions,  to  which  it  was  now  reduced^  by  the 
operation  of  the  plan  of  Fmance  of  1813. 
.    ]!«Tow  the  advoq^t^  for  the  prevaiUng  system^  assumntg^ 
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tteit  it  k  for  the  advantage  of  the  Public,  that  the  price  of 
the  Public  Funds  should  be  kept  as  high  as  possMe — a 
position  which  he  was  not  disposed  to  combat,  and  the 
ttruth  of  which,  he  conceived^*  nobody  could  deny,  so  Jong 
as  l3oe continue  to  be  a  bo«.roWing  CouNTRr— that  i^  so 
long  as  we  increase  our  PubKc  Debt,  through  the  medium 
of  Loans,  more  than  we  decr^ise  it  by  the  operation  of  tb^ 
Sinking  Fund^^^-the  advocates  of  this,  systems  then  cont^id^ 
that  the  price  of  the  Funds  is  kept  higher,  ia  consequmice 
of  these  Agents  and  Brokers  of  the  Ccnnmissionefs  hemg 
s^t  weekly  into  the  Stock-market  in  the  way  described; 
dian  the  pnce  would  be,  if  a  quantity  of  Stock,  precisely 
equal  to  the  whole  amount  purchasedan  this  manner  ivithm 
the  year,  were  withheld  from  that  market— assignai  u  once; 
to  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the  Nauional 
Debt— and  these  Agents  and  Brokers  kept  out  of  the  mar* 
ket  altogether :  in  other  .words,  what  they  contend  for  is 
dus — ^that  to  throw  Stock,  to  the  value  of  twenty-two 
MILLIONS,  upon  the  market  at  ifie  beginning  of  any  year ^ 
and  to  employ  Brokers  to  go  into  that  market,  and  lay  out 
TWELVE  MILLIONS  in  the  purchase  of  Stock  in  ike  course 
oftimiyeoTy  would  leave  the  price  higher  at  the  end  qfsmh 
ytoTy  thaa  would  be  the  case,  if  Stock  to  the  value  of 
TWELVE  MILLIONS  Were,  in  the  first  instance,  assigned  to 
the  Commissioners,  and  ten  millions  only  thrown  upon 
the  market! 

It  vrzs  so  extremely  important  that  he  should  be  imderstood 
upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  that  he  would,  with  the  leave 
of  tt^  House,  explain  himself  in -another  way  upon  it,  by 
stating  a  fact : — ^In  the  month  of  November  last.  Govern- 
ment wanted,  and  raised  in  the  City,  twenty-two  mil- 
lions OF  MONEY  J  in  exchange  for  which,  they  created 
and  gave,  to  the  Loan  Contractors,  about  thirty^nine 
MILLIONS  of  Capital  Stock  in  the  ^nee  per  cents  c  now,  in 
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the  v^ry  same  year  in  which  Govevnnient  vfmnlwmfi^t^^ 
mitUom  of  monetfj  in  exchange  for  three  per  cents,  thft 
ConnaissionerB  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Bebt 
Cini^fber  words^  the  Govemm^  itself, J  beccone  possessed, 
of.  twek^  rmtUms  of  money^  (vMre  timn  one-ha^  cfthe 
^koie  mm  reqtdretdtj  which  they  want  to  lay  out  in  the 
purchase  of,  or  to  .exchange  for,  three  per  cents.  It 
appeared  tohim,  thai,  that  the  plajn,  simple,  and  best  mock 
of  Meeting  this  operation  would  be,  %  that  Government 
siiould  take,  from  thtir  wxm  Commssumers,  these  twelve 
mlUons  of  nKm€^»  giving  them,  in  exchange,  about  twenty^ 
one  mllions  of  three  per  cents,  smd  look  to  the  City  only 
for  the  remaining  ten  mii&ons  of  money,  for  which  they 
might  gire^  in  exchange^  alK^ut  eighteen  mUlions  of  three 
per  ce^s.-^No  I  we  are  toid,  that  this  is  not  the  way  to  go 
to  work ;  but  that  we  are  to  go  into  the  City  J&r  the  whole 
twenty 4W>  millions  of  money-'-Ao  throw  the  whole  thirty • 
nine  fnflRons  of  three  per  cwite  (instead  of  eighteen  millions 
only)  upon  the  mBikeh^fbr  the  purpose,  as  is  gravely  aU 
legedj  of  keeping  up  the  price — and  afterwards,  to  senci  our 
own  commissioners  into. that  very  market,,  wth  their 
twehe  millions  of  money,  to  get  as  much  Stock  back 
s^ain  for  the  Public^  as  they  can  obtain  at  the  market  price 
of  the  day  1 

Knovsdng  this  to  be  the  opinion  of  many  grave  and  respec* 
table  persons,  he  would  not  presume  to  say,  confidently,  that 
this  contrivance — ^this  dexterous — but,  at  the  same  tone, 
apparently  circuitous  mode  recommended  for  the  invest* 
ment  of  this  money  by  the  Commissioners,  might  not  pro- 
duce the  beneficial  eflfects  ascribed  to  it :  its  most  sanguine 
advocates,  however,  must  admit,  that  the  advantages  imputed 
to  it  rest,  after  all,  upon  mere  opinion,  and  are  utteriy  in- 
ca{^ble  of  any  thing  like  prpof  or  demonstration^ 

Nqw>  in  tfee,absence  of  all  proof  or  danoastrati^m,  he 
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lo^ew  of  no  way  by  which  W  could  bring  a&rrxmi^  to  a 
satisfactory  <:onclusbn  upon  this,  or  tny  other  strbject,  but 
by  a  reference  to  general  principles — tothe  conrnitm^and 
ordkuury  tramacdons  of  life,^— and  to  the  maxims  of  ccra^ 
inonsense.  He  was  a^rare^  that  great  stressto^  laid  ^  the 
oj^nions  oi  practical  men  on  this  «ubj^ :  no  persto  c^ght 
to  feel  a  great;er  respect  for  that  class,  of  wfakrh  lie  was  him- 
self an  humble  Member,  than  he  didc  but  he  really  could 
not  compliment  that  class  so  lar  as  not  to  bc^ere  (and^  be^ 
iieving  it,,  nothing  should  prevent  his  stating  it,) that  States^ 
men,  M«nbers  of  that  House,  persons  who  had  never  be«i 
concerned  in  Loan  Contracts,  or  in  dealings  in  the  Fnnds^ 
and  who,  perhaps,  had  never  even  seen  the  Stock-market, 
were,  upon  a  subject  of  this  nstture,  fully  as  competed  to 
ficMTn  a  correct  judgment — at  leist;  as  likely  to  ft>rm  an  im^ 
hiassed  and  disinterested  judgment^  as  the  most  >  practical 
man  of  business  that  was  to  be  met  with,  either  ea»t  or  west 
of  Temple-bar.  Looking  at  the  Subject,  therefore,  upon 
general  principles,  and  according  to  the  ordinary  trahsiac* 
lions  in  life,  it  appearedto  him,  that  ffie  permanent  price  c¥ 
rfus  article,  which  we  call -Stock,  depended  upon,  and  wai 
governed  by,  the  same  principled;  which  fix  and  determind 
Ae  price  of  every  other  mailcetable  cicmimodity — namely;; 
by  the  proportion  that  the^upply  sent  to  market  hearts  to^ 
demand  that  exists  for  it.  'Measuring,  then,  the  question 
by  this  standard,  he  should  say,  that  to  throw  tweMy-tsc^ 
milRonsu^n  the  market,  at  the  beginning  qf  the  ye&r\ 
employmg  Agents  and  Brokers  afterwards  to  go  into  fliai 
very  market  and  buy  np^twebk  mitUonSj  leaving  the  exc^s* 
of  the  PtAlic  Debt  at  tJie  end  of  the  year  at  ten  fniO^bks^ 
would  permanently  aflfect  the  price  of  Stock  no  more,  iftan 
if  you  were,  in  the  first  instance,  to  bring  only  ten  ini^m 
into  the  market,  and  keep  the  Brokers  of  the  CommissioiM 
ers.out  of  the  market  altogether,  leavhig  the  addition  to  Ae 
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UMic  Ddbt,  al  tbe  oMi  of  the  year,  ia  both  case%  pjrecbely 
Ae  ssmfyr'^'tmaelYf  zt  tm  milUans. 

He  wa3  so  extremely  aiudous  to  be  distinctly  imderstood 
by  die  House  upon  this  part  of  the  subject  that  he  wodid 
reque^  theil*  let^  to  illustn^  his  view  of  it,  by  supposing 
one  or  two  cases,  more  perhaps  within  the  sphere  of  every 
man's  observation,:  in  the  or^nary  occurrmces  and  trans- 
actions of  Ufe:-^ 

He  ^ould  suppose,  th^n,  that  a  gentleman,  posse^d  of 
a  landed  property  of  toijelve  thousand  pounds ,  per  annum, 
siKkuld  want,  for  some  particular  puipose,  to  raise,  in  the 
next^and  for  some  following  years,  the  sum  of  twerUy^two 
tJ^ot^nd  pyunds  annually  i  the  ordinary  way  in  which  a 
pearacm,  under  those  circumstances,  it  is  presumed,  would 
^sideavour  to  accoibplish  14$  object,  would  be,  by  looking 
out  f<^,  or  going  amongst,  the  money-lenders,  to  raise  ten 
tfumiond  pounds  at  the  cheapest  rate  possible:  now,  he 
should  like  to  know,  what  it  is  probable  a  person  so  cir- 
cumstanced would  think  of  an  agent  or  steward  who  should 
propose  to  him  to  borrow  twenty^two^  instead  of  ten  thou^ 
Aam£?  pounds— -to  seo^d  his  bonds  or  notes  of  hand  for.  the 
former  sum  into  the  Money-market — ^and  employ  a  broker 
to  go  into  that  market  to  buy  up  to  the  amount  of  twelve 
tfiousand  of  these  b(md$-^-4n  order  that  he  might  get  a 
better  piice  for  thl^  remaining  ten  thousand*  ^ 

.  He  would  pu;  anc^er  case:-— He  would  suppose  th^ 
East  Ikd|a  Company,  who  are  in  possession  of  the  mo* 
9ififoly  of  the  tea-trade^  to  have  in  their  warehouses,  at  zjxj 
given  period,  tw^rUy^tmo  thousand  chests  of  tea,  and  that 
diey  know,  from  preyious  experience,  that  the  consumption 
of  the  Country,  in  the  next  year,  will  req^i^e  no  more  than- 
tm  tiiousand  chests,  which  it  must,  nevertheless,  be  theii; 
9bject  to  sell  at  the  highest  possible  price  j  he  would  ask; 
the  Hquse,  what  the  East  India  Company  would  be  likely 
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tb  tit^k  of  a  "bt^df,  Mrhb  ftlidtild  A^ittfasif'  ptOptlte^'loHlMI 
to  enqthy  him  to  bring  the  whdtft  ?»ffly WWr-  iJlawwf <l 
^h«^  i^fo  Ihie  ififtlUk^,  and  ttt  fftd  mnk  tftatt,  ttdtfiliH^e 
i^b^  BrtAsr  fd  g^  ibtd  tb^t  iiiiafket»  aM  \Mf  tip  fibf  iMf 

ii:£@aflt^  mftvstkdioma  &f  thi^  ehests^,  tvfi^  tht  ^ftnT)  ^ 

ifiiit  tohlriVltiie^,  bf  dbtii6%|  b  tiglt«r  pHee  for  tlM  l^i 
taHSrSa^  teH  Wmmi  &iiS&  ?  It  wai  bbvbi&t  i^  sfltfc  « 
transaction  might  be  very  advantageous  to  lAtf  1^  ^>»ft#f# 
i^  i^j^yed  td  s^lt  ^d  t6  buy ;  W  he  bi^t«d  ifri»«iil<i 
Mt  WiteSiAy  difficTilt  t6  ^rsuad^  Ih^  taM  IfOiAXiiemptttf 
that  il  w&uld  bi  Id  f9ie#  adv^iage  t«  tetlid  AMllfdf«»  ti 
bo  dj^^HldrdiiUkrf^M  so  ll)i^d  an  ^taftkw  V  9ftd  3r«%  Cfe* 
fra^tfafy  £^  absUI-d'jfe  ^  mUKt  apptflcr  k  tMb  «M6,  h« 
^^ftjised  li«  cb'ittd  liot  wi^  hd^  il  d)ifef«d»  »d  jGff  tUl  frtaa 
tp^  mi^^et^,  il^h'  this  sysflffii  tl^t  had  b6^  WkMtiBi^ 
fev^r  f^ce  th^  yeaf  1799,  iii  lay^  l^t  the  flR>«iy  m  ^ 
Sftikd%  Fti&d^  ^  th«  ¥M^^^dh  t)f  dur  NaliDllM'lSVIiiK  - 
There  ifsa  iHukh^  |<fbiMd  ti^'  \A6t!k  he  1»d  li«(MI 
thb  ^Vi^i%  s^^  def&tsSkfL  It  had  beeft  d^;  mt  ^ 
Effect  of  tbe  ih&ddtictloii  ^  ^di^e  tMf^V^  «i{Hbiisr«f  aj#^ 
Into  'the  Sto^k'-market,  \^  tolEe^  tl)^  MlHcet  «it(i«i|,MM 
IkciHtate  tlie  aifes  ;*^7iay;' %& '  1i«d"h6^  idtae'fUt^ililf^ 
vS  iat  asB  conleh4,  ftS^  iMftoQt  t^  &c$%,  ft'  Ih^ 
6ftMi  happen  that  thosfe  yiffto  had  a  ferge'  i^utfndty  ^*^»»»A 
to  sell  on  any  ptfrtidularday^  ftilght  a!&sol6felf  t^Ttilfeilrtli 
Ji(%o!i)|(fidi  the  «i1i&  df  h  dt^  ^ce  f  Th«;  ikm  YAiS^a. 
t&n  h6  ixr^tild  iRil:e  t^h  this  w6uld  b&,  to  ask  i%)  ff  fi^ 
iSibcts  df  this  prafc^e  in&ri  to  bShefidd  tb  the  publhi^iMI 
it8  6pttationcc*(fiiiea'tb«)tir^ys4ft"tH^'«»'eek^  Wlk^^^Wil 
«dt  ate  ;pubKc  to  1iav6  Ihfe  *efefefi«  of  -ft  eV#y  dsyt-  Aid 
tvhat  "bteatoe  of  <ho^  i^iffoi<f^atem«dchblde»»  %tlM  nl^ 
bie  db^ed  t&  bHng'th^if^tdi:k'^  tautfk^,  dh  tJKHHr'i^f 
ftkiisetwotla^s  in  the  walk  (jb  "v^H  lA^^  Brt^te^i^^tlids 
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IIEmitibe  pfl9s^r4vtbiyt,th9  l>^ae&(;^  ascribeid  to  the  pr^ 
^»3ifeft>f*5M:ti^  Ja  this  p^t  of  vi>w  top,  ^y^re  altqge^j^. 
M^tifidtti  aod  cUiaencaV ;  an4  fqv^  thi§  reason :  He  WQ^|4 
n»t  d€^,  9fi  p^pn.  CQuld  b^  ^o  ^b^i^c] 
effect  of  ^  iM|9?ductipB  mtQ  th&  nn^rk 

W4ri»4  a^  ^hirtfy  ^{i^u^md  poqpds  v 

ta  ^bOj^cthoiKM^  ^{ipunds  on  ^^h  pf  t 

in  the  w»ek>  m^m.  be  a  t^QAcy  to  rai 

Funds:  but  would  gantledien^be  pl^si 

tt  Jthe.ye^TP  m$^»plM  when. the  Coininiis 

»  thf  StQcfc-markjet,  with  th^y  b^nk  i 

ihqr.  ai?e  m«  fey  th^Xwn  Cpwiactoi?, 

hwdft  in thftsh^i^ of  Qo^Hn*  ^i^  Sp 

the  safe  of  tbi?  Owwfl^^  by  jhfi  Um  ^ 

cfcely  tihe  same  oSect  i«  4e^m?ms  t^^ 

chli^  of  th^.£QiAQ^M^n(^  b9S  11^  ^<{4^i 

m^  ^n9Xkm  mm^^\y  c^usi^cis 

Qthep  ?  Nothfeg  l^g,mor^clear^  Aaj 

«i€^;z^  of  money  belonging,  to  .tbe  C 

kejpij.oulpf  the  ipairi^t, Jtpd  ^yplfcdjn 

Ae  Lo»  of  the  y^iu  thftjyWMitij^  ^f  S 

to  diMe  twselve  mUlions  w|)ich  is  nc^w  brought  tp  market 

for  »le,  wouid  abo  he  kept  .out  of  the  raarjcet  altogether. 

^  iQfc!  but,'* .  'tis  said,  *♦  this  prsustice  has  a  yery  bene- 
fidal  dScct  upon  ciRcyjL4.TiAWf  upon  pub;-ic  qrjsdit, 
l»d  ii{Km.Hthe  MoNsyrMAR^BT  1''  The* terms,  circulation, 
{M^  ciedit^  and  l^oney-piarket,  were  indeed  high  sound- 
11^  imposing  terms :  very  Miteliigiible  certainjy,  and  very 
fxti^^^^hm  pmpt^^  appU^d;  but  it  h^d  often  happened 
«o  hjisiila  hfiar  these  phisuses^  and  others  of  the  like  nature, 
di^t;f»Ql!is^..nad^  use  rf  for.j^Q  purpose  either  of  mis- 
leading thie  judjjment  of  those  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
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dressed,  or  of  concesdittg  the  i^Kiiaaise  «f  dMMe  ^m&(fm&^ 
4liem ;  and  at  any  events,  he  conceived,  th^/«^^  wbofif^ 
mappUcable  to  the  purpose  for, which  they  wwe.l^M 
adopted :  for  that  in  which  ever  of  die  two  modes  ^te 
Gommissibners  lay  out  their  twdve  millions  in  Siodc^  whe^ 
ther  as  Loan  Contractors  themselves,  and  dbfoogh  the  me- 
dium of  a  subscription  to  the  Loan  o£  the  yiear^  or^ljf 
weekly  purchases  in  the  Stock^nmrket^  tbeefiecr4ipoii.tk# 
Honey-market,  and  upon  circiilaticm,  mmt  ki^  both  iflsmilKres 
be  precisely  the  same ;  and  of .  tMs  he  trasiaed  the  Homib 
must  be  convinced,  if  they  wpuki  eoanun^imo^  and^tftee 
tlie  progress  of  these  two  ^modoft  of  proctedhigr  and  ^see 
how  what  is  called  th^  Mme^marketh  aSic^d  byi^^»^ 
and  both  of  them.  He  had  somewhere  heard  or  fettd-of 
tins  Money-market  bemg  compared  toa  itifiERVoiit,  v^akk 
is  enriched  by  every  thii%  A^  ia  poured  in,  and  imp^v^- 
ished  by  all  that  is  t2q>ped  and  takoi  out  .of  it.  Now^  cer- 
tainly, according  to  the.  prevailing  pracs^,  the  Oommk-^ 
^ners  pour  into  this  Res^v^ir  (»r  Money-mairki^,  /a^^^ 
rnilUom  antimlfyj  or  about  two  hundred^  and  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  every  week :  but  cod'the-  oj!faer  hand,  let  it 
always  be  remembered,  that  a^  £ast^  (nay  faster,  as  might 
be  easily  shewn,)  as  the  Commissioners  pour  money: into 
this  reservoir^  it  is  tapped  out  of  it  by  the  LoanCmi^rac* 
tors,  and  by  them  carried  to  the  Exchequer :  /n^i^eas^  i£ 
the  Commissioners  had  laid  out  .their  twelve  millions^  in 
par^  of  the  Loan<)f  the  year,  in  die  manner  proi^ded^for 
by  the  Act  of  1786^  the  money  would  have  been  takaot.  at^ 
once  to  the  Excheqtier,  without  passing  .through  thisjgeser* 
voir  at  all !  It  appeared  to  him,  therefore,  that  the  Mo»y^ 
market  could  not  be  beneficiaUy  agected  by  tfass,transr 
action;  that  the  only  parties  enriched  by  it^w^pe» jAtf 
Loan  Contmctors ;  and  iihe  pi^y  inqmemh^  V9i^  tke 
Public.  ,  .. 
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jf.  Hating  now  eiKleavoured  to  state  the  principal  argi^ 
Utt^i^  urg^  on  the  side  d  those  who  contend  for  the  pre- 
.vwfittg  pmctice^  it  wpuld  be  naturally  expected  from  him 
that  he  ^ould  point  out  some  positive  advantages  on  th^ 
^ytha^ode,  wioch  inr^ld  render  it  expedient,  and  indeed 
justify  the  change  in  a  practice  that  had  now  prevailed  ever 
mce  the.  year  179^ ;  and  certainly  unless  he  were  pre-* 
.pared  to  do  so,  he  should  feel  that  he  had  be^n  guilty  of 
sm  «^lllir«»TantaUe  intnraioa  on  the  valuable  time  of  the 
'tlptt$e :  but  he  'wjas  happy  to  think/  that  on  this  side  of  d^ 
4^!^K^n»  he  could  p(»m  out  positive  specific  advantages  to 
^tb^  Puhfi^  noti^e^i^  upon  ^eory,  speculation,  or  opmion, 
^t  ci^ble  of  poroof  and  demonstration.  He  yizs  sure  the 
^Hous^  would  amicipate  ix^at  he  was  going  to  say,  when  he 
jBtl^ed^  that  the  first,  the  great,  the  paramount  benefit  to  be 
r4arived  from  the  pioposed  alteration  would  be  diisy— th^t 
the  Public  would  save*  that  profit  -  which  is  now  made  by 
theXiQan  Contraetosr^  uppmthe  wfaol^  amount  of  the  Sink- 
mf^  Fiitid^  dial  wrald  be  thus  s^pHed  towards  the  Loan  of 
the  year«  Are  gmtlpoai  aware  of  the  sum  to  which  this 
»ving  would  h»ve  smiounted  iipcrn- the  last  twa  Loans  J 
yhe  last  Loan,  for  inslance,^  which  was  for  .tw$nty*two 
^miUioii^  c^e  out  at  a  prenaium  of  three  or  four  per  cent ; 
,tjie  pimmum  has  dnce  risen  as  high  as  tMrty-twd  per  centy 
•and  at  dus moment  exceeds  twenty  per  cent;  Now,  ta^g 
the  average,  premium, .  as  applicable  to  the  amount  of  the 
Smkmg  Fund,  at  twenty  pier  cent,  which,  instead  of  being 
am  exa^erated  average,  must,  he  was  sure,  be  admitted  by 
€hi;ery  person  conversant  in  these  matters,  to  be  much  bdow 
it^  probable  amount,  the  positive  saving  to  the  Public,  if 
t^e-  Sinking  Fund  had  been  applied  to  the  Loan  raised  in 
jfTovemba?  last,  wotdd  amount  to  no  less  a  sum  than  two 

i^ILLIONS    FOUR?^  HXPNDRED     THOUSAND     POUNDS  !     An 

/immense  profit  tq^tlie  Ccwmissk^ier?,  or  savjng  ta  the 
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PuMc-,  reciting  iiroM  the  samig  e^SfSies,  wotitd  lHt««i  b^ 
^ulnd,  if  the  Sinking  Fai^  had'  been  «t!A}6i0(!b«d,  eBll 
'tikeh  ss'a  part  of  the  preceding  Loan  of  tWi^ty-^^dii  ii0> 

tidns!  -  ,  .  . 

AAo^ier  advantage  tint  Would  r^(At  ftckk  of^r^^ 
Bttkiftg  Puiid  to  the  Loan  of  the  yeftr,  ^oulrft*,  lh»'*ft 
■Chkricellor  of  the  EkAequer  would  dieteby  1»v%'a  bSMr 
tihkndeof  creating  a  'competitk^  amongst  dite  fridni^  >aiCI^ 
Tor  that  -part  of  the  Loan,  for  the  sappij  dt^tASik  lit 
%6u1d  have  to  treat  With  this  Gefltleihen  ift^hte  <lity  ?  life 
<t)iefti^tstb-the  Pi^id, 'sii^^'fibtti  «6i^[H(^^  <)kilibtf|fe 
^c<iSsiohi,'at^  too  »bVidlteU  r^re  to  h%^§f&t^  1^d#, 
With  r^ereride  'to  -the  tWo  list  Ld^i  <kmt«cwd''ftH  ^ 
'ohc  aimbutithig  to  twenty^sevea  'hiiltio«is,  Hfld  >dte  'otter  it^ 
tweA^-two  Rulhons,  Wiere  ^xis  'tttt  k:i^m^^AM  tthattVUr. 
The  Chane^kn-  of  the  ikchequer  taA  otAj  me  potf^  ib 
treat  With,  and  this  was  Attributable  to  the 'tti^tusde'^ 
-theLdaiis!  Bttt  if,  ift'd^her «f  (finite •<!i^> he  1)dd4r»dti6eA 
¥h«  Atilodrit  t>f  life  LoiS  '-t6^  o^tifmM  1for-ia<df6  ^G^ 
'Vf  the  application  df '&e  6ifiidfag  fcutKl,  >k  pan-^  ^ 
'v^hole  stlm  ^■^sed,'he  \«oti3((l  4i&v«  T«dli(»d:^e  mtAtp4)efm 
^nfllions  J9>  fwehfe^  and  Ae  ttwntyi-tWd  ndNfehs  41)  tm-; 
«tta  there  a»  Bfe  ho  doubt,  but  that  ^tbere  *rt9UH;/A^i»«#* 
^b^  a  <?6mp^tiddn  among^  ^e  bidders;  isalpcudt  4fc 
Ma^  pimies  'ok  Ae  City  %o(ild  ha^  ^a  ^ibimi<|i>''<ifiii^ 

5plfe  wifli  so  large  a  'siUh  ^  tW^^S^iti  ^  mim^H^ 
^ffions.  "  4 

•Many  other  colfaitefal  fedvtotageis  ttiight  be  staSttiil^ 
■si^pbit  bf  the  view  ■wMch  he  had  presunrtfed 'to  fafce  ^<»f  It  J 
^ufeisHbn ;  btit  he  WbtiM^fcrespass  tto  Wnger  upSn  ihe  tlti^ 
^  -the  ftoiise'  than  tb  f«b§^r*te,'ihat  "tiithtiut  'teipwfftg  -  aj 
Hliing  late  btefae,  «tfi<ftf>fe)  the  R^  HdhoWraMe^S^fWfa 
tttan^thephSeiit  CttSiiSaft^idf  the^&flte^ier,  §r  »»»  .-^ 
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pr^decessorsp  for  not  having  hitherto  availed  themselves  of 

che  clause  in  the  Act  to  which  he  had  so  often  referred, 
he  would  entreat  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  to  take 
d^e  subject  into  his  most  serious  consideration,  previously 
to  the  period  when  he  would  have  to  contract  for  another 
Loan,  for  tlje  sc^ic;?  pf  tjie  current  yeaf  ;  bis  sole  object 
being,  to  bring  the  subject  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House ;  and  in  the  Motion  with  which  he  should  conclude, 
he  ha4  carefully  gbstajned  froni  committfrig  ^e  House  to 
Sipy  opiiiion  upon  this  .subject.    '  *  '  ' 

'  .Sf^-ih^  «c^,  tJlV  thg^«  l?e  J^ 
"  ^  An  Account  of  tba  Mmk&f^ 
^  sioiiefsfor  the  Reditetioa  of  ti 
^  ther  with  the  Amount  of  theC 
*^  the^me,  in  ?^ny  of  the  Pulblic  ! 
«*  7J[Mrep.jEJpun4s  pey  CIpnjt  j;)er  ^nr 

'  ^^^  'Ati'AimHimtol  the  i^«ragf  Price  iaM^ni^y  at  wshich 
^  «?ery  One  Hab#ed  l^omds  -df  the  stt4  <€2qpkaL  Stock 
•*  has^beOT  thus  obtamed,  during  the  Above  ptt:iod.*^ 
''   4.ls9/\    •  "■■•  ..    .  ...  '     :' 

^  §^mj  Qm  jEi^^R^  Ppwsj^  Qm^  fetps*f>  {witfepwt 
^  dUkiiingttiibifig  b^g»»m  thit  ftedu^  AanMM^rml  Ithe 
*^  Consolidated  Annuides)  by  every  Ccaiti{hulor  ft>  dthe 
*•  Sum  of  Twenty-two  Millions,  raised  by  Annuities  ?gi^!^ 
<<  ably  to  the  Resolutions  of  this  House,  of  the  16th  of 
«<  November  last." 

These  Accounts  were  ordered. 
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'  The  Game  referred  to  in  page  529. 

«  Provided  al$0|  and  be  it  further  enacted^  by  the  authority 
«  aforesaid.  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said  Com- 
<«  missioners,  if  they  shall  think  it  expedient,  at  any  time  be- 
<<  tween  the  end  of  any  quarter  and  the  first  day  of  die  cgkndar 
.  shall  comnience  next  after  the  .end  ^of    such 
ibscribe  any  of  the  monies  whidi  shall  have  been 
'  account  at  the  end  of  such  quarter,  and  al^  aU 
18  shall  be  to  be  placed  to  their  account,  by  virtue 
during  the  remainder  of  the  then  current  year9 
by  thi^  Act  directed,  towarci^  any  Public  Loan, 
<<  to  be  raised  by  idrtue  of  any  future  Act  or  Acts  of  Parliament^ 
<<  by  such  Annuities,  as  are  herein^after  meationed,  that  is  to  say» 
^^  Perpetual  Annuities,  subject  only  to  redemption  at  par^for 
f<  which  die  Sinking  Fund  shall  be  collateral  security :  Provided 
<<  always^  That  the  Capital  Stock  of  such  Annuities  so  to  be  grant- 
<(  ed,  shall  bear  the  same  rate  of  interest  with  some  Capital  Stock  of 
c(  redeemable  Public  Annuities  then  subsisting;    and  that  the 
«<  amount  of  the  Capitd  Stock  to  be  given  for  every  sum  of  One 
<<  Hundred  Pounds  so  to  be  subscribed,  shall  be  estimated  accord- 
ed ing  to  the  market  price  of  such  subsisting  Stock  at  th^  time  of 
'<<  sudbi  subscription.*^' 
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WITH 
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AND 

OTHER  DOCUMEN 

B£PUBLISHED^BT 


SIR  PHILIP  FRANCIS^  K.  B. 


**  Ego  beatiBsimiim  existimo,  qui  bonas  mansiiTaiqae  fanue  praBuunptioM  per* 
fniitnr,  ccrtnsqae  posteritatis  cum  fuinrk  gloria  Tivit/' 

PuNius,  ix*  3. 


LONDON. 

1817. 
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PLAN  OF  A  REFORM,  &c. 


Ewtrofi  of  a  Protest  inihfi  ffyys^^  J^ds^  dated  2d  Fehruaiy^ 
1770»  on  the  Subje<^  qf  the  Middlesex  Election^  and  signed  2y 
j$ii^4^Pe$KS9.      '  •  '  \  ".     ■        ■  ■ -.    ^. -M  '  .) 

*^  Thbsb  proceedings  axe  as  derogatory  from  the  dlgi^ty  of  the 
Hoase»  as  they  are  contrary  to  i^  A^i^j  and  its  interest.  They  cannot 
£ui  of  lowering  this  House  fn  the  opinion  of  mankind^  who  will  not 
bftljeTe  ^t  the  ¥sea^  x:a^  M^e  .auqr.^t^^^  {<>  ^^  welf^e  of  th« 
people,  when,  they  harre  Aown  so  Kttle  regard  to  iheir  own  honour* 
Tins  resolution,  mwsl  tend  to  forward  that  pl^y  which,  with  great  iin* 
^siness^  webayeseeUf^y^  a  long  timet  systematically  carried  on  ^or 
lowering  all  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  kingdom,  rendering  the 
Hou^e  of  Commons  omo^s^  -awdihe  House  of  Peers  contemptibj;^'^ 


Signed  hy 

£*  Temple, 

L.  AUDLEY. 

X*.  Cambdem. 
D.  Portland, 

D.  RlCHM0]f9, 

E.^Radnoiu' 

.      ,  ^       JE,  'PLANET, 

L.  Lyttelton. 
£.  Aylesford, 

£•  FlTZWILLIAM. 

L»  Trevor. 

M.  Roc&iyciiAM. 


X>,  ARCIfERt 
L,  FORTESCUE, 
O,  B0L'K)N* 

i,.  Wycombe,  E.  of 

SlIELBURNE* 
i,.  KlNQ. 

D.  Makcheste^,  "  • 
Xj*  Chebworth, 

Ja.  P0]SFS0N3Y,  E.  OF 

Besborough. 

E,  Chatham* 
L.  Hyde, 
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E,  CgvKNTny*  E.  JScARMRovciif 

E.  Stamford.  .  E.  Huktjngdok. 

B.  Ba-ngor.  h.  Abergavenny, 

B.  E^s^ETEJi.  J^  ftoVLE,  $;.  oyp 

V*  TORRINCTON.  O^Hfe,  ^ 


Article  3,  **  That,  on  the  further  limitation  of  the  Crown*  In  case 
the  same  shall  hereafter  cQ^le  ta  any  person  not  being  a  native  dl 
fills  kittgdoto  'rf  Eugfaiia,  thi^  n^ttAn  1>t&  iiot*6b%ed*  tbengage  in  toy 
M^,  for  tMe  ^d^^^iKie  ^^toy  dmrikiian-or  t6is^iioHe«^iG«%ekxigi»^  ^ 
Ae  x:rcmn  iof  "Engkixl,  nmMov^  i^r  ovos^ 

Undoubtedly';  tao/^i  .nan  ,fii  n^juvia.  Alt  then  to  mate  t^  ^ 
CQption>  in  some  special  unforeseen  txase,  valid  or  even  rationid,  it  must 
be  by  the  consent  oi^frie  Parirament,'.  reaHy  represehtih?  tHe  na,- 
thJnal  s€fnsfe,  and  eipfipessih^  theTnitibn^l  ^litten,  ^ot,'if  it' tw^ 
«&tAM  by  the^gHHt  ii^^lpdlAe  (M^ln^iM  ^'-k  nfh^^ty,  >K6iil 
tile  to  &e  &nd^toeBtal.prmciplet)f  9he)&ct(Qf^£^ 
{M>sed  consent  would  be  vitiated  by  the  frauc^  and  void  ab4&iti9»  -1^ 
any  -other  criminal  contract.  The  fact  of  itself  would-be  a  felony  in 
Ichief,  fit  bifly  to  serve  a$  a  precedent lFor  other  violations  of  the  Setp 
tlement,  and  to  accumulate  excej^iohs,  "nxiffl  Hiey  annHiihtteil'theTuIe 


One  item 
the  public, 
jaii^ht  I  cSr( 
^debfsare,  b 
fo/call  our  p 
represented 
with  more  e] 
seniation  are 
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be  separated.  '  On  this  excellent  pruipple,  potterifcf^  I 
think,  has  not  been,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  spajred ;  though 
the  fact  of  their  having  consented,  through  the  medium  of 
their  freely  chosen  representatives,  to  be  so  ta^ed,  may  pos* 
sibly  be  debated  hereafter. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  judge,  whether  I  have  hitherto  served 
in  my  station  with  any  use  or  effect,  according  to  the  mea- 
sure of  my  abilities.  But  I  have  a  right  to  affirm,^  and  I 
say  it  with  an  honest  scorn  for  such  objects,  that  I  have 
served  at  my  own  cost,  to  a  very  material  amount.  The 
public  purse  of  England  is  not  my  creditor  for  a.  ^ngle 
shilling. 

A  resolutio4  to  demand  and  obtain  a  complete  RefiDmn. 
in  the  construction  of  the  House  of  Commpx^  appears^  ta 
prevail  at  this  time  more  genially  over  the  kingdom,  and 
to  be  expressed  with  more  vehemence  than  it  ever  wa)8  be- 
fore.   But  the  unanimity  of  this  public  disposition  is  con- 
fined to  its  object    About  the, plan  of  a^  Rdforin^  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  ought  to  be  carried,  ev^  man  has  an 
opinion  of  his  own,  confides  in  it  himself,  and  does  his 
best  to  impose  it  on  thie  community.     The  people,  a  name 
by  which  I  never  did  or  ever  will  describe  the  populace^ 
know  their  own  case  well  enough ;  that  is^  they  feel  thdr 
grievances,  and  have  a  right  still  left  to  coiaplain,  jtQ  reoMMir 
strate,  and  to  petition  for  redress.    If  they  do  more,  they 
assume  another  ofEre,  incompatible  with  that  of  petitioners^ 
not  advantageous  to  themselves,  apr  fit  to  be  exercised  by 
they  were .  otherwise  qualified  fqr  it.    la 
e,  every  man  at  a  pertain  age  may^pre- 
F  if  he  pleases ;  but  in  the  very  nature  of 
ers  and  the  remedies  they  require,  the  pa- 
sician  must  be  different  persons.  Infinnity 
id  experience  for  relief,  because  it   caQUot 
fon  haye  no  faculty,  to  cpnsult,  j^uj;  th^  of 
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snottsdbank  or  an  assasrin,  the  case  is  despeiratfe,  or  It  is  not 
wdUn  iJxe  reach  of  any  corrective  provided  for  by  any  human 
constitution.  Bctf  the  hope  of  arriving  at  a  redress  of  griev* 
a&cts^  by  perseverance  in  regular  and  authorized  courses^ 
is  never,  to  be  abandoned. .  The  altemative,  whether  by 
submission  or  resistance,  is  too  odious  or  too  formidable  to 
be  thought  of,  unless  in  some  violent  extremity,  not  to  be 
presupposed  or  anticipated,  which  should  make  life  itself 
an  insupportable  grievance.  Early  in  the  year  1792,  an 
association  was  formed  in  this  city,  called  The  Friends  qf 
ihie  People,  for  the  purpose  of  obtidning  a  real  representa^^ 
tton  of  the  hadon  in  iWiameiEit,  by  an  extended  distribu- 
tion of  the  eledive  powei;,  and  by  other  measures  to  make 
such  a  distribution  eflFectual.  Many  distinguished  names 
were  at  the  head  of  this  association.  Mr.  Fox  was  not  9f 
ifnember  of  it,  but  he  belonged  to  its  principles,  and  he 
supported  the  general  proposition;  Prcefulgebat  absentis 
imago.  Mr.  Pitt  too  had  been  a  strenuous  advocate  of 
Iteform,  and  had  introduced  the  subject  more  than  once 
by.  regular  morions  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  which 
I  voted.  At  a  meeting  of  his  friends  at  the.  Thatched 
House  Tavern,  on.  the  16th  May,  1782,  his  name  was 
t^ed  to  an  unanhnous  resolution,  *«  That  the  sense  of  the, 
people  should  bis  taken  at  such  times  as  may  be  convenient 
during  ihis  summer,  in  order  to  lay  their  several  petitions 
before  Parliament,  early  in  the  next  Session,  when  their 
pui^sals  for  a  Parliamentary  Refornlation  (without  which, 
neither  the  liberty  of  the  nation  can  be  preserved,  nor  the 
permanence  of  a  wise  and  virtuous  administration  can  be 
aecure)  may  receive  that  ample  and  mature  discussion, 
which' so  Momentous  a  question  demands." 
.:Dn  the  SOth  of  Aj)ril,  1792,  he  declared  in  the  House 
of  iGoxmnons,  when  Mr.  Grey  ^ve  notice  of  his  intended 
Wlk^  at  It  ^distant  <iiy»  on  the  subject  of  Reform,  '^thut 
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those  Geatkinen,  of  whom  he  ppAe^  ami  wlifa' 
hen  of  that  House,  were  cxmneoted  vMi  o^Smn^  ^a  ]iiM» 
fts8e4  not  Itefbnn  oi^y,  bui  dimt  bostf ty.  to  ii»  ¥tf]^ 
&]>m  of  our  goTernment ;  aisd  that^boeiwr  ft^o)^  p»rt  in 
cock  a  scheBie  must  be  an  enemy  to  hi^  counlry;'^  I 
iifeard  hnn,  and  thought  it  an  honour  to  be  induded  in  iftat 
pirosiripdoii. 

''  i&ving  argued  the  que^cxi  of  elecdng  a  Hoqse  of 
Ck)iUmons  by  iattot,  m  ai|othtr  phtce,  I  sh^Hoonsign  it  now 
Vo  everlasting  oblivion,  iiiider  the  safe  conduct  of  the  kAi 
hfwmg  opkiions.  Cicero  saysi^  that;  <^  by  the  k:i^iat^Krk^ 
ifitrodiicdd  at  a  h^e  peHod  of  fhe-ripublie^  and  eqidnakM 
to  what  we  call  election  by  ballot;  a  4^ulidftg  better  was 
fiionded  for  corrupt  transaction^,  over  wliich  the  sense  of 
shame  couid  have  no  check ;  ^  aufid  he  asserts^  that  f  *  in  ne 
liKtuite  was  this  nieasure  ever  proposed  by  an  hcmest  man.^ 

...  MuUi  famqm^  conscientiam  pauci  verentur. 

'  Gibbon  say^  ^'that  a  new  method,  of  secret  baltet^ 
abolished  the  influence  of  fear  and  shame,  of  honoufand 
interest ;  and  the  abu^  of  freedom  ^accelerated  tlie  pto^ 
jgress  of  anarchy  iand  despotism/'  IV.  340. 
'  The  tate  outrage  offered  to  the  first  magistrate  of  tbt 
kingdom,  in  t^  discharge  of  one  of  his  most  importaa^ 
4unctk>ns,  and  which  of  itself  vrcmH  entitle  him  not  mercif 
to  personal  security,  but  to  every  mark  of  respect  in  tiie 
4riew  of  the  mi/Ititude,  is  deepiy  to  be  lamented  £>r  otivr 
reasons.  Though,  in  fact,  no  material  ii^jury  ensaed,  and 
thc^ugh,  as  to  the  Prince  Regent's  person,  the  daoiger  a^ 
(f^ibo^  10  that  base  attempt  was  imaginary^  the  pi^etencK 
it  1^18  furnished  will  be  imuiipbantly  mzoi  and  applied  bf 
^k^epbants,  frandc  with  fear  and  iuijous  with  abam,.  who 
^prafess  to  diiidc  4iat  there  is  no  safety  for  a  Kbg  oi  OrM 
Attain,  but  4mder  the  ^atmng  8woi:ck  of  a  winMrous 
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ddud  ]^owbly>  xmf  m^^  to  be  ^^  quast  Ji^k^  man  in  die 
kingdotn.    It  is  not  the  turn  or  temper  of  ^isiistkm^t^ 
be  very  rigorous .  in  exacting  or  expecting  the  virtues,  of  t 
stoic  from  the  education  of  a  prinice, 
^   If,  in  maintakung  a  pacific  military. « 
250,000  men,  tt  be  a  material  part  of  the  c 
iets  to  convex:  Brit!^  into  a  continental  po^ 
tify  us  with  Hanoyer,  the  price  to  be  paid  1 
^on  deserves  to.be  well  considered  by  ; 
country,  though  it  were  only  with  a  view 
Utttbohri^.aiid  pvecadeBce  anumg  the  Prin 
In  hi$  true  chattacter,  the  naval  predominai 
secures  to  him  the  dominion  of  the  sea ;  s 
Continent^  would  .at  all  times  give  him  as  gi 
as  the  government  of  an  Jfilandt  under  tJ 
common  sense,  would  aim  at.     On  the  other  pitiful  suppo- 
sition, what  part  would  the  King  of  Great  Britain'  have  to 
^ct?  To  truckle  to  an  Emperor  of  Russia!  to  play  second 
fiddle  to  an  Emperor  of  Austria !  and  perhaps  to  be  an 
imderstr^^r  to  a  King  of  Prussia^  vifhe^  abou£  tea  yii»m 
agO)  was  so  very  friendly  to  tbe  Elector  of  Hanover,  as  lo 
accept  of  his  dectorate  m  the  form  of  a  free  gift,  or  tied* 
dandyfrom  Buonaparte. 

..  Another  hint  to  those  whom  it  concerns,  and  then  to 
Biq)per: 

Reft  of  a  crtyom^  I  stilt  mtty  shareihe  Jeast^ 
tf  you  will  have  slavery,  you  must  take  it  with  its  proper- 
ties. A  slave  is  essentially  a  degraded  being*  In  jhe  scali? 
of  crimes,  he  is  the  most  dangerous,  as  well  as  the  lowest, 
of  all  criminals.  Military-  pawer  is  no  defence,  agaiast 
assassination^ 
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Stctracls  cf  the  general  Ftan  and  Prhmples  €f  a  Sefbm^  UdA 
b^ote  She  JssoetoHan  of  tke  JRiends  qfthe  PecpUf  Stk  ^ 
,  iMarcA4794. 

«*  The  great  object  of  representation  is  protection.  The  only  secu- 
rity for  protection  is  a  perfect  sympathy  between  the  constituent  and 
the  representative.  On  this  principle,  thf  n^^^  i??bo  has  nothing,  can- 
aot  vrepresent,  because  rba  is^not  homd  J3jr  coxofapj^  pf  interest  ti, 
pro^t  the  iQsm  who  has  something*  On  the  same  principle,  he  shQuId 
not  be  allowed  to  choose  the  representative ;  for,  if  he  were,  his  ch<^ce 
would  not  be  directed  to  the  protection,  but  probably  to  the  invasion 
6f  property.  He  ought  not  to  impose  burdens  on  others,  to  which 
he  cannot' himself  be /subject. 

.  *f  When  once  we  .bav<e  a  numbar  of  dbctgrt  swfficiaott  and  mcne 
tiian  sufficient,  to  secure  a  free  unbiassed  election,  of  what  use  is  it  to 
resort  ^  other  classes  of  men,  whose  overflowing  numbers  can  only 
embarrass  the  operation,  without  ofiFering  any  pledge  for  the  freedom, 
die  prudence,  or  the  integrity  of  their  choice  ?*'  Frustrh  per  plures 
fumiturtquodJkripdHitperpatichres, 

-  r**  It  might  have  been  unnecessary  to  have  dwelt  so  long  on  this 
p^int,  if  we  had  none,  to  contend  with  but  the  avowed  enemies  of 
Refprmt  who  speak  fairly,.and  tell  us  wj^at  jthey  iq^^n.  We  do  it  in 
order  to  disarm  som^  pretended  friends  of  the  measure,  ^of  the  power 
of  defeating  it,  by  pushing  us  to  extreme  conclusions  in  practice  from 
strict  jadmitt^  premises,  and  forcing  us  to  load  the  execution  with  in* 
mmioun^ble,  difficulties.  We  wi)^  ^t  listen  to  the  advice  of  such 
mep*  because  .wie  are  convinced  that,  if  they  are  wise>  they  cannot 
be  sincere.  The  test  of  poli^cal  ^yisdon^  the  guide  of  action,  and 
the  security  for  persevcnrance,  is.moderation.  The  guardian  of  mode- 
ration is  prudence.  We  affirm  that  the  possession  of  a  competent 
property  is  a  condition  essentia],  and  tine  qud  non,  to  a  right  of  dis- 
posing of  the  property  of  others.' 

**  Opposite  principles,  we  know,  have  been  maintained  by  a  person 
of  great  rank,^  and  now  of  great  authority  ;  and  we  have  heard  him 
commended  by  men,  notbriously  hostile  to  the  cause  of  Reform,  for 

'  By  the  Roman  law,  no  citizen  wa^  allowed  to  bear  arms  for  the  republic, 
unless  he  possessed  a  eemm.  or  real  property,  to  some  moderate  amount. 
The  principle  of  the  law  was,  that  no  man  would  heartily  defend  the  pro- 
perty  of  others,  who  had  none  of  his  own. 

*  Charles  Duke' of  Richmond,  Master  General  of  the  Ordnance. 
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the  House  qfCmmm^  S5S, 

the  consistency  of  his  plan  and  the  strict  regularitf  of  hit  cc^iclusioos ; 
that  is,  they  are  ready  to  allow  the  ideal  merit  of  perfection  to  any 
scheme,  which  they  know  to  be  unattainablet  or  impracticable,  and 
which,  having  no  real  object  but  to  distress  or  intimidate  Goremment, 
or  to  captivate  popularity,  they  are  perfectly  sure  will  end  in  specula- 
tion. And  God  forbid  that  schemes  so  wild  and  dangerous  shoidd 
have  any  other  termination,  6cc, 

.  •*  Whenever  this,  or  any  other  elFecttial  plan  of  Reform  shall  be 
adopted,  one  condition  will  be  esscaitial  to  its  sqccess ;  that  the  whole' 
measure  shall  move  together,  and  act  at  once  with  all  its  force.  Gra- 
dual alterations  or  partial  improvements^  though  just  and  prudent, 
in  the  retrenchment  of  expencesaiid  in  the  reduction  of  establishments, 
are  in  their  nature  unequal  to  the  removal  of  a  rooted  inveterate 
abuse.    To  prune  the  vicious  plant  is  to  strengthen  and  preserve  it. 

<•  Such  is  the  scheme  or  outlme  bf  a  Parliamentary  Reform,  which, 
after  long  deliberation,  we  have  determined  to  recommend  to  the 
sober  thoughts  and  serious  considei^tton,  not  only  of  the' Commons  of 
Great  Britain,  but  of  every  individual  in  every  rank  of  society,  and 
of  every  order  in  the  constitution.  It  corresponds  with  the  declared 
principles,  and  we  believe  would  e£Fectually  answer  the  intentions  of 
^is  Society.  Qn  the  general  principled  of  this  plan,  our  opinion  is 
formed.  If  a  better  mode  of  applying  them  dm  be  pointed  out>  or 
if  ours  can  be  improved^  we  are  ready  to  receive  instruction,  to  yield 
to  correction  and  to  acknowledge  it  with  gratitude.  With  the  best 
of  our  judgment  we  have  carefully  weighed  the  intrmsic  merits  of  this 
plan  against  the  difficulties  that  may  be  opposed  to  it ;  and  it  appears 
to  us  that,  thens  is  but  one  obstacle  to  the  carrying  it  into  complete 
execution,  which,  if  it  existed,  would  be!  fatal  and  insurmoiumible ; 
that  the  people  of  Great  Britain  have  not  spirit  enoogh  left  to  under'* 
take,  or  virtue  sufficient  to,  support  so  great  a  measure  of  exalted  be* 
nevolence  to  their  country.*' 
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FRIENDS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


Freemason^  Tavern,  SOtk  May  1795. 

At  a  General  Meeting  of  the  SocieUf  of  the  Friends  if  the  People, 
associated/or  the  purpose  qfckaining  a  ParUameniary  R^brm^ 
held  this  day, 

WILLIAM  SMITH,  E$q*  M,  P.  in  the  Chair  j 

The  Society  having  duly  considered  the  principles  and  plan  of  Par- 
liainentary  Reform  contained  in  the  following  declaration : 

Resolv£d> 

lliat  they  do  approve  thereof,  and  recommend  it  to  the  coiisideration: 
of  the  public . 

At  the  period,  when  .we  r^dved  to  su^nd  our  proceedings,  wie^ 
saw  this  country  not  only  invidved  in  the  cahonittes  insepaxable  froxi\ 
a  ruinous  unsuccessful  war,  but  exposed^  as  many  of  us  thought,  to  a 
direct  and  imminent  danger,  in  such  circumsta^KCf,  it  wstt  our  dutjr 
to  consider,  whether  die  efforts  pf  this  Society,  In  support  of  the  cause 
of  Parliamentary  Refbnn,  which  In  more  favorable  thnes  and  circum'* 
stances  had  failed  i>f  success,  wereiikely  to  be  attended  widi  better 
effect,  or  even  to  be  laeceived  with  approbation ;  wheth^,  in  fact,  wei 
might  not  be  ]nstx:un(iental  in  eiciting  disccmtent  and  promoting  di- 
visions  among  the  people,  in  the  fkce  of  aa  enemy,  vHiote  succesie# 
on  the  continent  at  that  juncture,  had  rend^^d  them  more  formidable 
thaii  ever;  and  whether,  in  pnidence,  we  ought  to  take  any  step^  by 
which  we  might  incur  the  suspicion,  so  easy  to  be  converted  into  acpu> 
sation,  of  taking  advantage  of  the  public  danger  to  weaken  the  lunds 
of  Government,  when  the  united  strength  of  the  kmgdom  might  be 
wanted  for  its  defence..  To  these  considerations  yre  yielded,  a^  long, 
as  they  appeared  t(D  carry  any  colour  of  reality^  or  to  be  capai>j^  of 
furnishing  a  pretence  to  discredit  the  character  of  this  Society*  In  thp 
immediate  situation  of  the  country,  or  i^  the  impression  it  makes.oa 
the  minds  of  the  people,  we  see  nothing,  that  oug^t  to  prevent  jUs  from 
resuming  our  proceedings  and  finishing  thj^  ^sk  we  hs^ve  undertaken.  • 

The  abuse  an4  grievance  of  the  actual  j^presentation^,of  the  Com-, 
ihons  ih  Parliament  have  bei^n  fiiJUiy  and  repeatedly  4|at<^  tp  the«atio% 
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mnd  diwcttj  to  tht  House  of  Cotrnnoas.  llie  fkcts  are  uhdisplited; 
die  grievance  is  undervalued,  and  the  abuse  is  defended.  That 
we  may  not>  however,  leave  ahy  part  of  out  duty  unperformed,  we 
fliiall  now  sute,  in  one  view,  and  in  as  narrow  a  compass  as  the  sub* 
ject  will  admit  of,  our  object,  our  principles,  and  the  remedial  measures 
we  recommend*  Concerning  the  first,  there  will  probably  be  ho  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  any,  who  think  a  Reform  necessary.  The 
sedbnd  we  shall  endeavour  iinttSij  to  expkin  and  enforce.  On  the 
third,  we  solicit  assistance' auid  ate  open  to  Correction. 

Our  object  is  to  obtain  and  secure  to  the  Commons  of  Great  Briton 
a  real  represenution  in  Parlis^^nt,  £reely  chosen  by  themselves,  inde- 
pendent of  the  nobility  and  cd  the  crown,  and  amenable  at  short  in'- 
tervttls  to  the  judgment  of  their  constituents.  If  it  were  possible  to 
obtain  and  secure  this  object  by  anjr.means,  in  which  the  interesu  and 
powers,  at  present  in  po^ession  of  the  elections,  were  likely  to  concur, 
and  if  it  belonged  to  us  to  ari^itrate  between  the  right  of  the  Common^ 
at  large  and  the  personal  claims  of  pnrchiise^  possession,  or  prescrip- 
tion, we  might  be  content  to  yield  to  nseasures  of  accommodation,  and 
endeavour  to  compound,1nt&r  first  instance,  with  the  actual  occupants 
of  the  common  property  on  reasonable  terms  of  concession.  But, 
since  it  is  evidently  impracticabU^it  onceto  satisfy  the  interest  and  to 
remove  the  abuser  we  ^^1  not  waste  our  thoughts  in  attemptiing  to' 
Rconcile  contradictions,  but  proceed  ko  deliver  t&e  positive  principles, 
on  which  we  act,  and  the  plan' we  have  in  view,  widiout  Considering 
amy  difficulties  but  those,  which  belong  to  theoperation  in  itself^  and 
Uave  the  compensations,  which  may  be  claimed  by  individuals,  to  be 
considered  by  the  prudence  and  measured  by  the  equity  of  a  future  in- 
dependent House  of  Commons. 

First,  then,  we  conceive  it  to  be  indisptstable  that,  in  etery  society, 
in  wjitch  industry  is  meant  to  be  encouraged,  and  the  acquisition  of 
pfoperty  permitted,  that  property  is  as  weU  entitled  to  protection  from 
tiw^laws,  and  should  be  equally  guarded  by  the  institutions  of  th6  go- 
rernnient,  as  the  liberty  or  life  of  the  proprietor.  We  do  not  say  that 
die  objects  are  of  equal  importance,  but  that  they  are  equally  entitled 
t0  protection.  The  medium  we  take  will  be  found  to  answer  (^very 
.jvtbnal  claim  of  protection'  to  persons,  as  well  as  of  security  to  pro^-- 
pert)r»  '  For  adl  the  practical  uses  of  representation,  the  poorest  man 
iBjlihe  kingdom  will  find  himself  as  effectually  represented  by  our  plai^' 
of  eleotion,  as  if  he  voted  in  it  himself.  The  true  iif>terests  of  the  poor 
su^lntiniatety' connected'  with  the  trUe  interests  of  the  wealljiy^  and^ 
uascpmUe  from  those  of  ^e  ranks  immedtately  above  portttf     To' 
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some,  we  trust,  the  acquisition  of  ^e  active  vi>f^  wiU  be  a  ,^piur  to  fe* 

diisny  and  a  reward  of  conduct ;  nor  can  it  be  fairly  s^  that  anj;. 
man  is<exclttded|  for  whom  a  place  is  reserved,  .which  he  may  occupy 
at  any  time  oa  easy  terms.  Understood  in.  this  sense,  and  formed  op 
these  principles,  the  representa^on  in  Parliament  would  be  really  ^fi4 
substantially  universal. 

Admitting  the  general  right  of  voting  at  elections  to  be  comipoir 
and  personal,  the  exercise  of  it,  on  the  principle  we  have  stated^  mwst 
be  subject  to  a  qualification ;  so  moderate,  however,  that  there  may  be 
no  condition  of  life  in  which  it  naay  not  be  acquired  by  labour,  by  in- 
dustry, or  by  talents.  .  If,  in  the  e^d,  it  should  furnish  an  election,  ^ 
we  believe  it  would  do^  for.  the  yrhde  United  Kingdom,  by  nearly  a 
million  and  a  ji^  of  heads  of  fannlies,  enough  would  be  done.  tQ 
guard  the  rights  of  properqr-  on  one  side,  ^d  to  satisfy  the  rational 
claims  of  personal  representation  on  the  other ;  and  if  a  constituent 
power,  so  formed,  so  lextended,  and  so  limited;  be  not  sufBcient  to 
create  a  free  and  independent  Houseof  Commons,  die  case  is  desperate  ; 
&e  object  can  never  be  obtained. 

Such  is  the  medium,  by  whidi  we  thjuik  that  all  die  useful  and  ef* 
fective  purposes  of  a  Reform  in  the  construction  d£  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, would  be  sufficiently  answered*  More  perfect  schemes  or  ac- 
curate theories  may  be  formed  on  paper ;  but  the  perfection  of  sucfa 
schemes  is  generally  found  to  fail  in  practice,  they,  who  hope  to. 
succeed  in  practical  measures  of  general  operation,  must  yield  to  cir- 
cumstances which  they  cannot  <:ommand,  must  apply  their  principles, 
no  further  than  they  will  go  with  safety,  and  be  satisfied  with  general 
effects.  That  final  issue  between  two  contending  interests,  with  which 
neither  of  them  is  thoroughly  contented*  is  very  likely  to  be  the  best 
for  them  both.  At  first  sight,  it  looks  Kke  bravery  to  run  into  ex- 
tremes; but  we  are  perfectly  sure  that  to  keep  the  middle  path,  and  to; 
be  ready  to  encounter  the  violence  of  either  side,  or  of  both  when 
they  unit^  as  they  very  often  do,  is  the  surest  proof  of  political  cou* 
rage,  as  well  as  of  prudence  and  virtue.  If  no  qualification  be  re-, 
quired  of  the  elector,  for  what  reason,  and  on  what  consistent  princi* 
pie  should  it  be  demanded  in  the  candidate  ?  If  property  be  at  all  a 
sign  of  independence,  or  a  pledge  for  conduct,  there  can  be  no  dis« 
tinctipn,.  except  in  the  degree,  between  the  trust  reposed  by  the  consti-- 
t\itii)n  in  him  who  chooses  and  hixp  who  if  chosen  ;  they  are  both  in* 
trusted  y^ith  a  function  and  a  di^ty,  in  the  ^e  perfbmoance  of  which 
t^e  cp^ununity  have  an  interest,;. and  a  right  to  be  secured.  Yoa. 
c^ipiotf .  wid^q^t  3;  contradiction^ demand  a  qualificationin one widioot 
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requiring  it  in  the  other.  By  not  demanding  it  from  either,  that  is, 
by  leaving  it  open  to  the  nnxiualified  elector,  to  choose  an  unqualified 
candidate,  it  is  true,  the  inconsistency  would  be  saved ;  ^iit  then  the 
possible  consequence  might  be,  that  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons might  consist  of  persons  as  ignorant,  as  mcapable,  and  as  venal 
as  the  lowest  and  most  profligate  part  of  the  commuiiity.  Is  it  a  ques- 
tion  to  be  debated  among  men,  whose  judgment  has  been  formed  by 
reiflection,  or  improved  by  education,  or  corrected  by  experience,  whe- 
ther such  a  House  of  Commons  would  be  competent  to  make  laws 
for  the  comniiunity,  or  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  power  of  taxation  ? 

It  is  undoubtedly  desirable,  for  many  reasons,  that  the  collective 
body  of  qualified  electors  should  be  as  nuxnerous  as  possible ;  but, 
principally,  because  a  great  number  of  electors  is  of  itself  a  better 
security  against  corruption,  than  the  severest  laws  against  bribery,  by 
making  the  individual  vote  of  no  venal  value,  arid  hardly  wordi  so- 
licitation. The  security,  on  the  other  side,  against  violence  and  faction, 
depends  on  the  personal  circumstances,  character,  arid  situation  of  the 
voters.  To  exclude  the  effect  of  influence  and  favor  on  human  actions 
is  uripossible  ;  but  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that,  when  the 
elector  has  something  to  give  and  nothing .  ta  sell,  hi&  inclination  and 
his  judgment  will  go  together,  and  determine  him  in  favor  of  the 
worthiest  candidate.  A  House  of  Cdnirbons  chosen'  on  these  princi- 
ples, by  the  combined  operation  of  property  and  population,  will  be 
free  and  independent,  if  any  thing  can  make*  it  so.  To  keep  it  free, 
and  independent  of  any  influence  or  interest  but  that  of  their  con» 
stituents,  the  choice  of  new  representatives  must  frequently  revert  ta 
the  people. 

.  This  is  the  foundation  of  the  plan  we  recommend..  To  carry  it  into 
e£Fect,  a  considerable  alteration  must  be  made  in  the  present  distribu- 
tion of  the  elective  power :  to  reach  the  numbeis,  by  whom  the  power 
ought  to  be  exercised,  it  must  be  distributed  equally  and  impartially 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  kingdom :  to  obtain  that  end,  the  taost 
certain  and  the  Easiest  course, undoubtedly,  would  be  by  anew  division 
of  the  country,  for  the  single  purpose  of  electing  a  fair  and  equal  re- 
presentation, and  far  no  other.  We  do  not  propose  to  change  any 
thing,  which  can  be  left  in  its  present  shape  and  station,  consistendy 
with  the  accomplishment  of  the  main  purpose.  To  us  it  appears  that 
a  new  division  is  indispensable,  and  that  we  should  only  cheat  ourselves 
arid  deceive  the  nation,  if,  for  the  sake  of  a  useless  accommodation,  we 
yielded  to  any  project  or  concession,  in  which  this  condition  were  not 
included.  .  What  we  want  is  a  free  House  of  Conunpnt,  aadia^real 
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tepreseAUtion*  Any  measure  of  reform^  which  does  not  realty  give 
and  efiectually  secure  that  object,  is  more  than  unprofitable^  and  the 
efforts  to  obtain  it  worse  than  thrown  away ;  for,  if  ^ny  consideraUe 
more  in  this  business  should  once  be  made  without  success,  is  it 
^tional  to  expect  that  the  nation  would  ever  be  brought  to  make  a 
second  ?  The  whole  measure,  therefpre,  must  not  only  be  equal  to  the 
whole  of  its  purpose,  but  it  must  move  together  and  act  at  oiice  with 
all  its  force.  Gradual  alterations,  or  progressive  improvements^  which 
some  men  recommend,  would  all  be  successively  absdrbed  and  smk 
into  the  standing  system*  Partial  remedies  serve  only  to  sc^ten  the^ 
symptoms  and  to  induce  a  habit  of  acquiescence,  while  they  kate  the 
root  of  the  evil  entire.  If  an  e£fectual  reform  of  the  H^mse  of  Com^ 
niions  is  not  to  be  had  notOf  let  us  take  care  not  to  make  it  unattainable 
hereafter  by  aiiy  act  of  agreement  or  composition  with  the  misdiief 
itself^  or  with  the  interests  that  support  it*  Much  may  be  expected 
from  the  progress  of  events  in  their  present  course.  In  better  times^ 
the  measure  may  be  carried  by  consent— 4n  worse,  by  necessity. 
On  these  principles  we  say,  '     .  ' 

1st.  That  every  househc^der  in  Great  "Bntsdiif  paying  parish  iaieSf 
except  Peers,  should  have  a  vote,  in  the  election  of  one  member  of 
Parliament. 

^  The  species  of  property,  which  constitutes  this  qualification,  has  the 
advantage  of  bebg  open,  pstejisible,  and  incapable  of  being  disputed* 
Xt  indicates  a  real  residence,  and  implies  a  stationary  intere^  in  thd 
place,  for  which  the  vote  is  given  and  the  representative  chosen. '  But^ 
besides  the  possession  of  a  competent  prpperty,  rf  which  the  occupation' 
of  a  house  paying  taxes  is  a  sufficient  presumption,  a  householder  has 
ether  qualities,  which  ought  to  recommend  him  to  a  favourable  dis- 
tinction, and  particularly  to  the*  trust  in  question.  He  is  necessarily 
the  master,  and  probably  the  fether  of  a  family.  In  the  first  character 
he  has  a  personal  credit  and  respect  to  maintain  ;  in  the  second^  he 
has  given  hostages  to  society :  he  is  the  natural  guardian  and  Virtual 
T^resenutfve,  not  only  of  his  fiunily  and  servants,  but  of  all  those^ 
who  depend  upon  him  for  support,  protection,  or  employment.  Such 
a  station  deserves  confidence,  and  should  be  made  respectable,  that  all 
men  may  be  prompted  and  encouraged  to  rise  to  it.  The  nelationf 
and  duties,  that  belong  to  it,  are  antecedent  to  positive  institutions,  and 
constitute  at  once  the  basis  and  security  of  civil  society. 

If  a  more  efiectual  or  more  convenient  scheme  than  ours  could  be 
contrived  to  put  the  persons  so  qualifiedia^possessidn  of  their  vote,  we 
jhould  be-r^ady.  to  acc6de  to  it:  We  coniidtrthe  means  only  as  they 
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^asfj  belt  insas:e  the  ead^  To  us  it  appears  tliat»  suppodug  the  ^vdiot^ 
'  ;^4iii|>^  of  parishes  in  England  and  Wales  to  be  9913,  and  the  whole 
number  of  houses  paying  taxes  to  be  1,231,200 :  this  last  number,  di- 
vided by  the  ntimber  of  persons  to  be  chosen,  ought  to  exhibit  the 
number  rf  housekeepers  entitled  to  return  one  member  to  Parliament ; 
Tiz,  2400 1  that  then  the  whole  number  of  parishes  should  also  be 
distributed  ^into.  513  divisions,  each  division  to  consist  of  so  many 
fftSirishes^as  may  together  contain  the  number  of  houses  required,  of 
neatly  soj,  without  regard  to  fractions,  and  lie  contiguous  to  one 
another,  and,  if  possible,  round  the  principal  parish  of  the  division 
which  should  be  the  cenu-e  of  the  election^  and  at  which  the  returns 
fi-om  th^  other  parishes  shpuld  be  received  and  made  Up  and  the 
election  declared.  By  dividing  the  country  into  single  districts,  the 
absurdity  and  inconvenience  of  choosm|;  two  persons,  very  often  of 
opposite  principles,  to  represent  the  same  place,  would  be  avoided^ 
Such  agents,  instead  of  uniting  to  serve  their  principals,  can  only  be 
employed  in  counteracting  each  other,  if  they  act  at  all,  and  finally 
leave  thrir  constituents  without  Sm  effective  voice  in  Parliament.  Eew 
of  th.o^,  who  now  possess  a  vpte,  would  be  deprived  of  it  by  this  plam 
If  it  jshould  appear,  however,  that  the  number  of  freeholders  and  copy* 
holders,  of  the  ye^ly  value  of  forty  shillings,  who  might  not  be  house* 
hpldersi,  shpuld  be  sufficient  tp  deserve  consideratiost  there  could  bt 
no  objection  to  the  admission  of  persons^  so  qualified,  to  vote  in  the 
parish^  an4  few  the  division,  where  their  property  lay.  The  Vital 
principle  of  the  plan  is  to  embrace  the  greatest  pos»ble  number  of 
electors^  consistently  with  a  reasonable  and  mo^rate  qualification.  . 

2d.  The  Action  of  the  whole  representation  of  the  kingdom  should 
be  made  at  the  same  hour,  and  on  the  same  day* 

Sd.  The  same  principles  and  proceeding,  which  are  proposed  for 
England,  to  be  fidlowed  in  Scotland*  and  every  solemnity  observed 
in  the  conduct  ctf  the  elections  in  both  kingdom^  which  can  tend  to 
O^ake  it  grave,  serious,  and  respectable* 

4ch.  That  wages  should  be  paid  to  members  serving  in  Parliameti^ 
and  not  holding  offices  under  the  Crown,  not  by  the  particular  di- 
vision for  which  they  are  elected,  but  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  public^ 
for  the  general  interest  of  which  the  constitution  intends  them  to  serve. 
5th.  Supposing  all  the  preceding  measures  to  be  adopted,  and  net 
piherwe,  we  then  are  <^  opinioii,  that  a  general  election  for  the  whole 
Idt^dofii  niigli^t  bc^  conducted  without  tumult  or  expense,  and  com- 
pleted in  a  few  hours ;  that  e^erj  fair  and  honest  objection  to  short* 
oiing  the  duration  of  Parlia2nent&  would  be  ^-emovedj  and  that,  ia^ 
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iuttti«9tibeeleeti90ttiiig:bt  be  triennial,  biem^  or  even  animal^  cu  &cf 
vete  in  former  times.  Members  of  ParUamenty  who  acted  -fajthfiillyt 
would  generally  be  re<faosen ;  biit  it  is  neither  safe  nor  constltntioBal  to 
leave  any  representative  very  long  out  of  the  reach  of  his  con<^tiients« 
t  We  do  not  enter  now,  because  this  is  not  the  time  for  it*  mte  the 
detail  of  subndiary  acts  and  provisions,  which  bekmg  to  the  exeetttion 
of  the  plan,  and  would  be  necessary  to  ensure  t|ie'  iuU  effect  of  it; 
But  we  have  sufficiently  considered  the  subject  in  all  its  parts  to  be 
able  to  affirm,  not  that,  in  the  course  of  so  great  an  operation,  there 
ore  ho  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  or  no  inconveniences  to  be  incur- 
t^ed,  but  that  either  they  are  not  of  a  nature  to  be  regarded  in  com-- 
parison  with  the  object,  or  that  they  may  be  easily  removed  by  skill 
and  contrivance. 

.  The  only  material  doubt>  which  this  distribution  of  the  ekctive 
power  suggests,  is,  whether,  m  favor  of  the  less  populous  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  it  might  not  be  necessary  or  advisable  to  make  a  distinction 
between  those  parts,  and  some  of  the  great  cities  and  populous  towns; 
that  is,  whether,  in  the  latter,  the  choice  of  each  member  should  not  re- 
quire a  greater  number  of  electors  than  in  the  former.  If  this,  after  due 
consideration,  should  be  thought  a  serious  difficulty,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  measures  may  be  found  to  qualify  or  remove  it.  When  once  the 
iiklividual  vote  is  made  to  be  of  no  saleable  value  Whatever,  as  by  the 
operation  of  this  plan  it  must  be,  other  difficulties  will  vanish  or  sub- 
sidies because  no  other  interest  or  value,  attached  to  the  vote,  wiU  be 
much  insisted  on,  or  regarded.      '  "     ^     ■ 

After  long  deliberation,  we  have  fixed  on  a  specific  plan,  and  de- 
tlared  it  without  reserve.  We  ask  the  friends  of  reform  in  general, 
whether  it  be  possible  to  create  and  secure  a  free  and"  independent 
House  of  Commons  by  any  measure  less  vigorous,  or  by  any  operation 
less  extensive  th^  that,  which  we  proplose  ?  There  is  no  economy  in 
stinting  the  expense,  if  the  object  is  not  to  be  accomplished  without  it  s 
nor  is  the  remedy  complete,  if  it  does  not  effectually  guard  against 
rdapse. 

.  Without  a  general  concurrence  of  the  country,  we  know  how  vain 
|t  is  tq  oppose  the  honest  zeal  of  a  few  individuals  to  the  active  in- 
terests^ powers,  and  combinations,  by  which  every  attempt  to  reinstate 
the  people  in  the  possession  of  their  constitution  hzi  been  and  will  be 
resisted*  We  cannot  serve  the  nation  without  their  active  approbation. 
3ut  events  may  come  in  aid  of  argument,  and  create  an  oppottumty, 
for  which  we  ought  to  be  prepared.  It  is  hot  possible  Aat  the  period 
can  be  very  remote,  when  the  distresses  heaped  on  the  surviving  in* 
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clustry  and  perishing  resources  of  the  country ;  when  the  Insatiable 
demands  of  government,  not  only  exhaustmg  theretums,  but  invading 
the  sources  of  production ;  when  the  insupportable  accumulation  of 
debts  and  taxes,  and  the  direct  calamities  of  the  war  will  have  taught 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  this  salutary  lesson,  that,  with  a  House  of 
Commons  reformed  as  it  ought  to  be,  such  mischiefs  might  have  been 
aToided,,  and  may  be  prevented  hereafter. 

In  name  and  by  order  of  the£ociety, 

^(Signed)  WILLIAM  SMITH,  Chairman. 


His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  "observes,  with  peculiar 
satisfaction,  the  fortitude,  with  which  so  many  privation  hav^  been 
borne,  &c.** 

Agreed.  Then  look  to  the  proverb  i^  instruttion,  before  It  be'too 
late. 

BEWAUK  TH«  TURY   OF  A  PiWiENT  MAN. 
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PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 


It  is  well  known,  thai  the  poor  of  England  subsisted  entirely  oi? 
private  benevolence  and  Christian  charity  until  the  time  of  the  Re-^ 
tormation.  No  compulsory  reUef  was  afforded  them  until  the 
27  Hen.  VIIL  and  they  were  left  to  the  care  of  the  Clergy>  and  the 
eleemosynary  consideration  of  .the  Monasteries.  It  was  one  of  the 
bad  effects  attending  monastic  institutions  that  they  increased  the 
evil  which  they  atten^ted  to  rempdy :  for  they  supported  ai^d 
encouraged  a  very  numerous  and  very  idle  and  profligate  poor  by 
tl^  daily  .distribution  pf  their  alms.  When  the  Monasteries  wese 
dtssolvedj  the  eyil  of  encouraging  the  poor  in  the  habits  of  idleness 
and  vagrancy  was  discovered  and  experienced,  and  several  statutes^ 
were  then  enacted  for  making  provision  fer  the  foot  and  impptenty 
which  the  Preambles  related  nad  <<  cpreatly  increased.'' 

The  distinction  made  between  Uie  poor  at  that  time  by  those 
statutes  which  were  then  enacted,  was  most  politic  and  judicious. 
They  were  divided  into  two  classes^  1.  The  sick  and  impotent^ 
and  therefore  unable  to  work  ^  and  2.  The  idle  and  sturdy,  who 
were  abjie  but  not  willing  to  work  and  to  maintain  themselvea  by 
th^  own  honest  industry.  _  To  mark  and  keep  up  this  distinctions 
^t^met '  and  Blackstone  *  have  both  recorded  that  King  Edward 
VL  founded  three  Royal  Hospitals :  Christ's  and  St.  Thomas's  for 
the  relief  of  the  impotent  thro^i^^nfancy  or  sickness,  and  Bride*^ 
w^  for  the  punishment  'arid  employment  pf  the  refractory  and 
idle  poor,  who  were  able  but  not  Y4hng  to  wori^ 

'  See  Bumet*s  History  of  the  Refora^ation,  Vol.  ii«  p.  222. 
*  See  Biackstone*s  Commentanes^  lib.  i.  Cap.  9. 
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The  lavs  for  the  regnhtion  and  relief  of  the  poor  were  founded 
originally  upon  the  same  principles,  and  were  adnutksteired  strictly 
according  to  this  distinction. 

These  Royal  Hospitals  not  being  sufficient  for  the  poor  Of  th^ 
Vfbcie  kingdom,  and  being  intended  chiefly  for  those  found  in  or 
near  the  Metropolis,  it  became  necessary  to  make  a  similar  proti- 
aton  for  the  poor  in  the  country ;  and  at  length,  after  many  various- 
unsuccessful  experiments,  by  die  43d  of  Elizabeth,  overseers  of 
the  poor  were  appointed  in  every  parish.  Their  office  and  duty, 
says  Blackstone,  according  to  this  statute,  are  principally  diese : 
1«  To  raise  competent  sums  for  the  necessarjr  relief  of  the  poor, 
impotent,  old,  blind,  and  such  other,  being  poor  and  not  able  to 
work :  and,  ^.  To  provide  work  for  such  as  are  able,  and  cannot 
otherwise  get  employment;  but  this  latter  part  of  their  duty, 
which,  according  to  the  wise  regulations  of  that  salutary  statute,, 
should  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  other,  is  now  most  shamefully 
neglected.  It  is  for  these  purposes  only  that  the  overseers  of  the 
poor  are  authorized  by  this  statute  (which  has  been  amended  by 
subsequent  acts  of  Parliament)  to  make  and  levy  rated  on  the 
several  inhabitants  of  the  parish.  Upon  this  statute  the  laws  re- 
lating to  the  poor  are  founded :  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
most  of  those  evils  which  are  now  felt  are  owing  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  this  wise  and  salutary  statute  being  disregarded* 
<<  There  is  not  a  more  necessary  or  more  certain  maxim  in  the 
frame  and  constitution  of  society,  than  that  every  individual  must 
contribute  his  share,  in  order  to  the  well-being  of  the  community ; 
and  surely  they  must  be  very  deficient  in  sound  policy,  wno 
suffer  one  half  of  a  parish  to  continue  idle,  dissolute  and  unem- 
ployed, and  at  length  are  amazed  to  find,  that  the  industry  of  th6 
other  half  is  not  able  to  ihaintain  the  whole."'  > 

-  The  objects  of  relief  are  so  clearly  defitied,  that  in  vain  do  w€ 
seek  for  any  other  remedy  until  we  apply  that  which  has  been 
provided.  Blackstone  has  well  deserved,  that  the  two  great  obn' 
jccts  of  this  statute  are,  1.  To  relieve  the  impotent  poor,  and 
them  only.  2.  To  find  employment  for  such  as  are  able  to  work  i 
and  this  principally  by  providing  stocks  of  raw  materials  to  hd 
worked  up  at  home,  which  perhaps  might  be  more  beneficial  than 
accumulating  all  the  poor  in  one  common  workhouse ;  a  practice 
which  tends  to  destroy  all  domestic  connections  (the  only  felicity 
of  the  honest  and  industrious  labourer)  and  to  put  the  sober  aM 
dHigent  upon  a  level,  in  point  df  their  earnings,  with*  those  who 
are  dissolute  and  idle.  Whereas  if  none  were  to  be-  ridkvii  btd 
those  who  are  incapable  to  get  their  livings^  and  that  in  proportiofi 

'  Blackstone's  Commeutaries,  B.  I.  Ch.  9. 
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19  their  iactfUfcekf  I  it  do  dlUdilen  were  fo  be  feinoi»d>fiKkn  9bek 
f^^emtSf  but  «ii<g]i  at  ace  brought  up  in  rags  smd  idkaa^  ^  and  if 
cilery  poor  man  and  his  family  were  employed  whenever  Aey 
wqu^ated  ifc,  and  were  allowed  the!  whole  prpfita  of  thdr  labour; 
T-^  spidt  of  cbeerftil  industry  would  soon  difiiise' itself  throsgfa 
every  cottage ;  woric  would  become  easy  and  habitual,  wli€»i  /^ 
stiutefgi'nfeeiSitty  to  their  daily  tuhsistence  g  and  the  most  indigent 
peafant  would  gb  through  hi»  task  without  a  murmur,  if  assured 
xjeaX  he  and  bis  ol^ldxesl  (when  incapable  of  work  throng  infancy^ 
^ge^  or  infinity)  would  thm^  and  then  ordi/f  be  entitled  to  support 
fyoga  hisopulent  neighbours,"  B.  1.  Ch.  9.  The  plan  of  2.  Eliz; 
ym9  formed  by  wisdom  and  experience,  and  founded^  upon  fine 
pruiciple3'0f  sound  policv:,  and  if  it  were  fully  csmried  into  efiectf 
^fPOttld  prsvtent  n»ny  of  tkose  evils  which  are  now  the  subject  of 
just  complaiot^ 

Tb9  ^atest  charity  consists  not  in  indiscraminate  relief,  but  is 
ifbrduig  the  indigent  and  industrious  the  proper  migans  of  main^ 
tittning.  themselves  and  their  families.  «  The  farther  any  sid>se' 
^Hent  plans  for  maintaining  die  poor  have  departed  from  this  in^ 
ttitution,  the  more  impracticable  and  even  pemicbus  dieir  vi»oim«< 
ry  attempts  have  proved.''  Bkcksltone,  (B.  iv.  Ch.  S9.) 
.  j^  After  havii^  taken  a  short  view  of  the  origin  of  the  lawf^ 
felating  to  the  poor,  ^nd  the  prindples  upon  whidi  diey  are 
ioimded,  we  proiceed  in  die  next  phce,  to  ocmstder  the  existing 
evils  and  die  causes  of  them.— rllie  evils  of  the  present  system  are 
too  obvious  to  require  much  investigation;  They  are  known  an4^ 
felt  by  the  whets  landed  interest  of  the  kingdom.  The  burden  ei 
the  rat^  for  the  relief  and  maintenance  of  the  poor  is  become 
^Inpost  intolerable.  Their  gradual  increase  has  been  the  subject 
ef  complaint  in  former  tunes.  In  1696  the  House  of  Commons 
ie^nrbd-  thts  aubjel^  to theBcard  of  Trade,  and  the  following 
9ifkwm  vifsts  delivered  in  the  Report  :^^«  The  multiplicity  of  die 
poor,?and  the  increase  of  die  tax  for  their  maintenance,  is  so  geiM^ 
ral  2j^^  observation  and  complaint,  dut  it  cannot  be  doubted  of) 
n^fims  h  b^mi  only  since  the  last  war  diat  this  evil  has  come  upon 
l»^  it  has  been  a  growing  burden  nn  the  kingdcmi  th^se  many 
]Rea|ejs$  and  the  two  last  reigns  fek  the  increase  of  it  as  well  asdnr 
fvesent/'  (ChaknersV  Estimate.)  The  progress  of  die  ev9  has  been 
9l0re  gradual  in  former  times  than  dF  late  yeaiSi  About  A.  Or 
IMOi'  the  estimate  for    Sn^nd  was  j^l88,81l ;    16W  fikmt 

Mi9jfmi   17C0,  ^j|Ooo,oooi   n$h  jfis,ooo,ooaj   irmi 

!•  ]^  .  l?aS4  1784*,  and  lY^S  ike  average  was  esdnialied  at 
i^,l67,749j  for  1785  by  die  return  jfi2,184.,904.  In  180S  the 
return  was  ^65,348,205 ;  so  that  in  the  first  80  yoars  the  increase 
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19  i'TSOylS^;  in  tlie  n«xt  87  years  jei,265,964  ;  Mi  ill  die  kBt 
jL8  years  upwards  of  j&d,100,0(>0,which  is  truly  sdarming.  If  w« 
DOW  take  the  return  of  1815  at  about  XBflOOfiOO^  we  fitid  an 
increase  of  nearly  j£S,OOQ,000  in  about  12  years,  which  is  an  in^ 
cxease  of  one-third  more  than  in  the  preceding  1  &  years,  frofh  17S5 
to  180S.  If  to  this  sum  we  add  the  total  amount  of  the  various 
charities,  both  public  and  private,  which  has  been  estimated  at 
^4,000,000  per  annum,  we- have  an  annual  expenditure  for  tlie 
poor  of  England  and  Wales  of  ^12,000,000!  a  sum  which  o^ght, 
if  properly  expended,  to  banish  poverty  from  die  land*  But  dni 
is  not  all  the  evil;  for  in  proportion  as  the  expenditure  for  the 
poor  has  been  increased,  we  have  seen  idleness  and  profligacy  and 
vice  prevail.    . 

In  the  next  place,  we  come  to  inquire  into  the  causes  df  these 
evils ;  and  unhappily  for  us  there  is  no  difficulty  in  pointing  them 
out,  for  they  are  manifest  to  the  most  commcm  observation* 
When  the  House  of  Commons  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Tiiadei 
the  condition  of  the  poor  and  the  burden  of  the  rate»,  atthat  eafly 
period,  which  has  been  before  mentioned,  the  opinion  contained 
in  the  Report  goes  on  as  follows :— <^  If  the  causes  of  this  evil  b^ 
looked  into,  we  humbly  conceive  it  will  be  found  to  have  proceed* 
ed,  not  from  the  scarcitv  of  provisions,  nor  want  of  employment 
for  the  poor ;  since  t£ie  goodness  of  God  has  blessed  thes^ 
times  with  plenty  no  less  than  the  former,  and  a  long  peace  during 
three  reigns  gave  us  as  plentiful  a  trade  as  ever.  The  growth  of  tte 
poor  must  therefore  have  some  other  cause  \  and  it  can  be  nothing 
dse  but  the  relaxaiion  qfdisdpline^  and  (consequent)  ^corruption  $ 
urtue  and  industry  being  as  constant  companions  dn  the  one  side^ 
as  vicemd  idleness  are  on  the  other." 
^  When  we  recollect  that  this  Report  was  attested,  and  probiblj^ 

composed  by  Mr.  Locke,  we  cannot  thii^k  it  of  little  importance  | 
and  in  truth,  if  it  was  the  case  at  that  time,  the  statement  is  appli^ 
cable  to  our  age  in  a  stronger  sense^  asi  the  population  and  luxur^j^ 
of  the  country  has  augmented. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  sjpeculative  opinions,  <nor  to  em* 
floj  the  language  of  declamation,  but  it  will  be  of  the  most  iak# 
portant  use  to  consult  the  practical  wisdom  of  past'  ages^  andt^ 
consider  the  warning  and  admonitioriof  experience;-  ^fWeiieed 
only  have   recourse  to  matters'  of  fact,-  to  state 
which  have  operated  to  produce  those  evils, 
complain:  l.The  incompetence  ofoveirseersfoi 
gre^t  cause  of  the  extravagant  expenditure,  and 
ment  of  the  poor.  It  is  true  that  when  they  area 
an  abstract  of  the  laws  relating  to   their  office  | 
Magistrates }  but  like  many  a  good  exbortatior 
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it  IB  tl^t  ot^  and  forgottai.  So  that  they  can  taise  Jthe  money 
fequired  for  the  relief  and  maintenance  of  the  poc^*  by  the  rate^ 
Aey  iJ^re  not  in  general  hem  the  poor  are  relieved  and  maintained  j 
and  80  that  they  themselves  have  as  little  trouble  as  possible^  thejE 
anp;  contented.  They  will  inot  inform  themselves  of  what  the 
laws  direct  to  be  done  r  they  will  not  examine  into  the  principles 
upon  which  they  are  founded,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  them.  They  will  not  learn  to  distinguish  betweei^ 
those  paupers  whi^h  deserve  relief,  and  which  deserve  punish- 
ment in  the  house  of  correction.  They  will  not  endeavour  to 
jprewnt  any  of  those  evils  which  might  be  foreseen  and  avoided. 
Xhey  do  not  know  the  exact  state  of  the  families  who  apply  for 
relief,  and  often  relieve  them  at  the  expense  of  the  parish  without 
takiog  the  trouble  of  a  domiciliary  visit. 

The  system  of  rating  the  landed  property  and  houses  is  often 
partial  and  unequal,  and  many  persons  bear  this  evil  tather  than 
incur  a  greater  by  appealing  against  it  at  the  Quarter  Sessions.  But 
^en  we  come  to  the  overseers'  accoUntjS  we  find  the  maximum  of 
^eir  incompetence.  We  see  a  distribution  with  little  distiiiction 
$u|  to  the  objects,  and  the  merits  and  demerits.  Relations,  favou- 
rites, tenants,  customers,  &c.  are  sure  to  have  a  preference,  and  to 
find  some  degree  of  partiality.  Perhaps  in  those  places  where 
there  is  a  divided  interest  between  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  Dissenters,  there  is  another  kind  of  partiality  not 
less  prevalent,  accordii^  as  the  Qiurchman  or  the  Dissenter  is 
overseer.  But  how  many  improper  and  illegal  charges  are  ins^ted 
in  that  bo<^  of  accounts  yearly  stated,  it  is  impossible  ev«n  to  con<^ 
jecture,  as  they  are  so  multifarious  and  irregular.  The  lawyer  and 
the  apothecary  often  come  in  for  a  full  sh^re  of  the  spoils^ — v^  much 
greater  refniineratMjj^  than  their  services  have  a  right  to  claim. 
Where  tibey  do  tHur  duty,  and  do  npt  enjoy  a  sinecure,  their  re- 
M^ieijf^^ce  is  well  earned;  though  contracts  with  iapothecaries  for 
^e  ou-Q  of  the  poor  are  always  impolitic,  and  often  ufgustiflahle. 
To  the  incompetence  of  overseers  must  be  added  their  neglect  ^ 
d^. :  This  is  a  natural  Consequence^  even  when  the  parish  officer 
isrnojt  ftfhad  man  \  and  when  he  is  unprincipled  he  must  be  altoge«< 
j|]^4infit  for  the  office.  To  find  the  poor  etnployment,  we  haye 
ffi^wk  £rom  the  Stat.  4S  £liz.  is  an  essential  part  of  the  duty  of  an 
fn^r^er.  It  need  not  be  said  how  much  diis  part  is  neglectedi 
flid  thefe  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  overseers  will  rather  give 
i^lE^ey.  in  maity  cases,  no  matter  whether  right  or  m^ijof^i 
thanhiive  the  trouble  of  finding  the  poor  employment,  and^uper- 
uMM>dti%  them  at  their  work/ 

,  '  The  first  object  of  the  43d  Eliz.  i&  to  enure  the  i»oor  to  labour,  aftd  tp 
raise  money  for  a  stock  of  materials  to  set  them  to  work. 
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Aa&khST  eaiise  of  the  existing  eviK  is  the  arbitrary  and  Jnjudicioii$ 
conduct  of  the  Magistrates.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
Mnritef  of  this  Pamphlet,  being  a  Magistrate  himself,  would  wish 
to  injure  the  magisterial  character,  or  to  diminish  magisteriai 
ipiuthority  according  to  law.  But  to  speak  the  truth  on  all 
proper  occasions,  without  respect  to  persons,  he  holds  to  be  a  sar 
cred  duty.  It  is  very  natural  for  Magistrates,  and  especially  those 
among  the  Clergy,  to  favour  the  poor;  and  it  seems  prima  facie 
«in  act  of  charity  to  promote  their  interests  ;  but  when  those  interr 
«sts  are  contrary  to  the  welfare  of  the  public,  it  is  not  saying  too 
much  to  declare  that  they  ought  to  be  opposed.  It  may  also  be  added, 
With  great  truth  and  justice,  that  those  are  not  the  true  interests  of 
the  poor  which  are  not  founded  upon  moral  principles  and  the 
laws. 

It  might  be  thought  rash  in  the  writer  of  this  Pamphlet,  if  he 
brought  forward  a  charge  of  so  serious  a  nature  without  proof,  and 
he  therefore  adds  an  evidence  of  its  truth.  He  knew  a  person 
«ome  years  ago  who  acted  for  another  person  as  overseer  of  th^ 
poor,  and  who  allowed  for  several  weeks,  not  less  than  a  guin€;a 
per  week,  to  a  single  pauper,  and  yet  was  summoned  by  a  Magis^ 
trate,  on  complaint  to  show  cause,  why  he  did  not  allow  further 
relief.  He  attended,  as  he  was  bound,  to  state  his  reasons,  and 
took  with  him  the  parish  books,  and  also  the  real  overseer,  to  prove 
that  not  less  than  the  sum  mentioned  had  been  paid.  .  He  w«^3 
also  prepared  to  prove  that  11  shillings  had  been  expended  in  otie 
week,  by  the  nurses  who  had  attended  the  pauper  for  that  tim^e, 
in  gin.  But  instead  of  being  heard,  he ,  was  ordered  out  of  the 
4^om,  and  told  that  unless  he  withdrew  he  would  be.ci:)mmittedi 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  rates  are  enormous  under  such  n 
^system  ?  Is  it  to  be  doubted  that  such  conduct  woujd  increase  the 
profligacy  and  insubordination  of  the  poor  ?  Other  cases,  if  ipser- 
cessary,  might  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  charge  3  butexuno 
4isce  omnes. 

In  cases  of  real  distress  and  necessity  no  person  would  wish 
more  to  afford  real  relief  than  the  writer  j  but  in  case§  of  su€h 
gross  imposition  no  person  is  more  desirous  of  denying  it.  Nor.  i« 
such  conduct  to  be  vindicated  by  any  principles  of  justice  ormo^ 
tality.  The  mischief  of  illegal  orders  is  incalculable,,  aixd  x.05(V- 
pliance  with  diem  is  little  better  than  robbery,  under  the  form  arid 
sanction  of  pretended  authority.  It  is  to  rob  the  honest  andindusj- 
-rious to  provide  for  the  extravagance  of  tlie  idle  anij, profligate, ppof- 
;  No^mg  can  be  more  oectaln  than  that  it^s^the  duty  of  M^^i^- 
Jtrate$  to  piompte  the  public  good^  by  ^  right  MmmstXi^tioi^  of  .the 
taws  J  and  that  *thejr  do  not. discharge  this  dijty  by  acting  ^  ^ 
< <ef nH$Mf«i  wmiOL  p£  populanty ^  <xhj^im  exie]!€^& ^  Qf  ^r|»j^^ 
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fow9x.  \  The  old  maxim,  Audi  alteram  pzxtsmi  is  t^.aitfceaaftry 
m  these  cases^  and  if  it  be  not  observed,  justice  cannot  be  done 
between  the  parties ;  and  it  may  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  thai 
two  complaints  out  of  three  have  no  foundation  in  fact,  but  are 
direct  attempts  to  impose  on  the  credulity  or  good  nature  of  the 
Magistrate.  But  if  these  complaints  are  heard  with  too  muck 
attention)  and  implicitly  believed  ex  parte  pauperis,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  calculate  the  sum  expended  in  obedience  to  illegal  orders* 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  "  the  little  brief  authority"  of  Magistrates 
is  sometimes  abused,  and  that  private  passions  will  mix  their  un- 
hallowed fire  with  the  pure  flame  of  patriotism  and  justice. 

A  third  cause  of  the  increasing  evils  of  the  present  system,  is  the 
want  of  moral  discipline  and  restraint  among  the  poor.  It  may 
be  truly  said,  in  general,  that  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  object  which 
the  poor  have  in  view,  is  the  present  indulgende  and  immediate, 
gratification  of  mere  animal  life.  They  have  no  idea  of  making 
provision  for  a  future  or  distant  period  of  their  lives,  or  for  the 
support  of  their  families.  They  are  destitute  of  that  forecast 
which  is  so  useful  and  important  in  all  kinds  of  business.  Many 
of  them  suppose  that  the  parish  being  obliged  to  maintain  them, 
their  labour  only  serves  to  spare  the  parish,  and  save  them  from  an 
additional  expense. 

Hence  it  is  that  public  houses  have  a  pernicious  effect,  and  where 
the  poor  are  not  restrained  they  will  frequent  them,  and  spend 
that  very  money  which  they  have  extorted  from  the  overseer,  and 
which  perhaps  came  out  of  the  pocket  of  a  sober  and  industrious 
housekeeper.  It  is^  true,  the  overseer  ought  not  to  relieve  such 
persons  I  but  it  is  sufficient  for  the  argument  to  state  the  fact,  and 
eay  they  are  allowed  ;  whether  by  the  ignorance  and  neglect  of  the 
overseer,  by  the  orders  of  Magistrates,  or  by  reason  of  their  owfi 
clamours,  is  immaterial ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  the  least  de- 
serving, and  most  clamorous  and  troublesome  generally  obtain  the 
gtealest  allowances.  It  is  no  wonder,  if  what  they  get  so  easily, 
IS  spent  so  imprudently  J  and  iC  what  is  allowed  such  persons  as 
these  was  deducted  from  the  expenditure,  the  rates  would  be 
greatly  dinunished.  As  it  is,  the  village  blacksmith,  and  carpent^ 
and  glazier,  who  cannot  in  these  times  procure  the  same  prodigal 
orders  to  brii^  them  in  a  guinea,  at  least,  a  week,  and  a  shilling  a 
day  for  the  public  house,  complain  that  they  cannot  live,  «nd 
eome  to  the  parish  for  relief !  What  a  system  is  this !  On  the 
one  handf  a  drunken  and  improvident  tradesman  or  manufacturer^ 
who  ought  to  be  laying  by  a  store  for  contingencies,  and  making 
some  provisicm  for  futurity,  is  spending  his  earnings  at  the  public 
house  as  fast  as  he  gets  them :  and  on  the  other  hand,  an  oversea 
pf  the  poor  suf^lying  the  wants  occauoned  by  this  extraragancri 
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is  2P  to'  eticour^e  the  pauper  iii  it !  This  is  totsUf  cohtnury  t^  iid 
order  of  Providence,  as  well  as  to  the  principles  upon  whieh  tht 
Poor-Laws  are  founded.  But  thus  it  is  we  see  the  words  of  tht 
old  song  yerified  : 

.")  ■  .  . 

^*  Haug*  sorrow,  and  cast  away  oare, 

The  parish  are  bound  to  find  us." 

While  the  drunken,  disorderly,  and  clamorous,  are  Aus  nou- 
rishing their  vices  at  the  expense  of  the  parish,  the  sober,  honesty 
industrious,  but  afflicted  poor,  are  perhaps  patiently  pining  iii  ob- 
scurity, unwilling  to  be  chargeable.  Surely  a  distinction  should 
be  made,  according  to  the  principles  of  reason  and  justice.  W^ 
cannot  expect  that  children  brought  up  by  parents  of  a  profligate 
character  under  this  system  will  be  likely  to  make  good  servants  or 
good  members  of  society.  Hence  it  is  that  the  complaint  is  so 
general,  and  so  well  founded,  of  servants  being  so  unprincipled, 
ind  young  people  who  remain  at  home  so  debauched.  It  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  their  bad  education,  and  of  the  bad  system 
under  which  they  have  lived.  What  has  added  much  to  the  im- 
morality of  the  poor  has  been  the  promiscuous  intercourse  of  the 
children,  both  male  sand  female,  as  they  grow  Up  in  the  same 
house,  and  perhaps  in  the  same  bed  !  This  calls  loudly  for  a  re^ 
Inedy,  and  should  be  prevented  by  the  care  of  the  overseer,  or  the 
charity  of  Christians. 

The  last  cause  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  present  system  of 
the  Poor-Laws  is  the  lavish  expenditure  of  the  nwney  raised  by  the 
rates,  and  the  misapplication  and  abuse  of  the  public  charities.  ' 

The  increased  population  of  the  country  may  perhaps  be  pleaded 
in  this  respecti  and  be  assigned  as  a  sufficient  cause  of  the  increased 
expenditure,  but  that  does  not  apply  to  any  of  the  preceding  ob- 
servations. If  the  great  expence  in  maintaining  arid  relieving  the 
poor  be  justly  attributed  to  mismanagement,  in  that  case  we  can- 
not ^rgue  from  their  increased  numbers,  except  in  favour  of 
greater  economy. 

It  might  also  be  observed  here,  that  wars  have  a  tendency  to 
enhance  the  price  of  provisions  and  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  that 
applies  only  to  particular  circumstances,  whereas  the  case  should 
be  ^ade  as  general  as  possible,  so  as  to  extend  to  ali  circum- 
stances. These  may  be  considered  only  as  partial  evils,  whereas 
those  of  which  we  nave  so  much  reason  to  complain  are  perma- 
nent. If  the  books  of  accounts  kept  by  the  overseers  were  ex- 
amined, it  would  soon  be  discovered  that  there  are  numerous 
charges  which  cannot  belong  properly  to  the  relief  and  maint^^ 
nance  of  the  poor.  In  the  parish  where  the  Witet  of  this  Pamphl^ 
resides^  it  was  ciistomary  to  insert  thie  Charge  of  supporting  a 
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bye-fbaft.  .  Thb'  continued  foi^  several  yean  and  no  objettioBt 
W6tt  mtide.  Many  other  charges  have  come  to  his  knowkdge 
eqailiy  foreign  from  die  legitimate  object  of  the  rates.  But  mt 
charges  of  Overseers*  expences  are  common^  and  these  are  oft^i 
enormous.  An  appeal  at  the  Sessions  on  a  matter  of  bastardy  is 
now  become  a  good  thing  t  The  expences  of  litigation  are  great, 
and  100/.  has  been  sometimes  expended  in  deciding  a  case  of  set- 
tlement^^a  sum  more  than  adequate  to  provide  for  the  objects  of 
4isput^.  The  Cpurts  of  Quarter  Sessions  do  not  sufficiently  dis* 
courage  such  ^^es  by  limiting  the  expences,  and  preventing  un-p 
li&cessary  app^il^  which  should  be  always  entered  at  the  risque 
pf  the  .party  in  ^rror,  who  ought  to  bear  the  burden  of  expense. 
Workhouses  under  the  present  system  of  mis-rule  are  a  source 
f»f  extmordinary  expense,  and  inst^d  of  being  made  to  bear  some 
(A  tjte  burderif  serve  only  to  increase  it,  and  often  to  increase  tbe 
It^l  yrretchedness  of  the  poor,  instead  of  alleviating  it.  Many 
worjkhpuses  are  far  worse  places  in  every  respect  than  the  houses 
pf  correction,  and  are  receptacles  of  every  species  of  vice  as  well 
a9  misery. 

The  payment  of  rents  regularly  every  year  has  lately  been  added 
Jo  the  other  expences,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  the  ex* 
penditure  will  stop  according  to  the  present  prevailing  system. 

Qoaths  and  other  articles  are  bought  at  shops,  which  might  be 
furnished  by  the  parish,  if  not  by  the  poor  themselves,  if  mate* 
irials  w^e  tound ;  and  the  shopkeeper  assumes  an  authority  in 
f^oasequenct  equally  illegal  and  injurious. 

Besides,  it  ought  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
poor  of  this  country  to  have  recourse  to  both  the  East  and  West 
Indies  i^  a  breakfast* 

.  Lastly,  we  are  to  consider  the  misapplication  and  abuse  of  the 
pjttblic  charities  as  a  causd  of  the  existing  evils.  The  numerous 
donations  to  charitable  uses  with  which  this  kingdom  abounds,  is 
a  convincing  proof  of  the  benevolence  of  the  people:  but  the 
manner  in  which  these  donations  have  been  applied  affords  a  fit 
subject  of  -animadversion.  So  serious  was  the  subject  thought  in 
the  year  1786,  that  parliament  ordered  returns  to  be  made  of  aU 
the  public  charities  in  England  and  Wales,  in  order  to  apply  a 
remedy  tp  the  prevailing  abuses.  The  annual  produce  of  money 
then  appeared  to  be  48,245/.  10^.  5d.  and  the  annual  produce  of 
lands  ^mpunted  to  210>467/.  I85.  lOd.  making  together  a  total  (rf 
^8,710/.  19«*  S<2.  Defective  as  these  returns  were,  they  served 
to  ^ew  the  magnitude  of  tbe  object  j  and  the  report  which  was 
HMuibe  by  the  setecf  Comnpittee  of  the. House  of  Commons,  con«» 
taiHed  such  in&nmtkMi  as  called  for  the  serious  and  speedy  atten* 
tion  of  pftflivnent.    It  is  ar^n^th  fpo  ^ell  knowp.  t^  r^i^re  eithei 
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argument  or  discussion^  that  great  abuses  of  the  public  charid^ 
exist — that  the  money  is  often  either  embezzled  ot  misappiiecU^ 
and  that  in  many  instances  charitable  donations  have  been,  lost 
totally  through  neglect.  A  few  interested  persons  have  perhaps 
the  management  of  parochial  charities— they  employ  the  produce 
to  promote  their  own  selfish  ends — and  make  a  profit  of  it  td 
themselves  instead  of  a  benefit  to  the  poor.  The  disposal  of  it  is 
too  often  concealed  in  the  dark,  and  never  brought  to  the  paridi. 
account.  Of  course  what  might  and  ought  to  be  applied  to  the 
belief  of  the  poor  and  the  diminution  of  the  rates,  serves  cmly -to 
relieve  the  rich,  and  to  provide  for  the  connections  of  those  wfea 
have  the  good  fortune  to  be  trustees.  As  they  fear  no  inquiryt 
to  they  go  on  in  the  old  ways  of  negligence  and  frauds  They 
consider  themselves  Lords  paramount  of  the  prc^rty  and  estates 
belonging  to  the  poor,  arid  who  shall  pre^me  to  question  their 
authority  or  to  call  them  to  account  ?  Instead  of  boys  and  j^ris 
being  bound  out  apprentices,  and  schools  for  the  education  of  the 
poor  being  established,  well  regulated  and  improved^  someptUful 
shadow  of  a  shade  of  charity  is  only  to  be  seen,  except  at  a  meeting 
of  the  trustees,  when  ihejeast  is  solid  and  substantial  1 


Pndet  haec  opprobria  nobis 


£t  dici  potuisee,  et  non  potiiisse  refelll ! 

It  would  be  of  little  use  to  enumerate  the  existing  evils,  and  to 
Investigate  their  causes,  without  endeavouring  to  point  out  some 
practical  remedies.    Some  of  these  have  already  occurred  in  the 
preceding  observations.    It  has  been  observed,  that  one  cause  of 
the  extravagant  expenditure  for  the  relief  and  maintenance  df  the 
poor,  is  the  incompetence  of  overseers  for  their  office.  To  remedy 
this  evil,  a  better  selection  should  be  made  by  the  magistrates,  airf 
those  who  are  appointed  should  be  most  plainly  and  particularly^ 
instructed  in  the  nature  of  their  duty,   and  directed  in  the  legal 
and  faithful  discharge  of  it.    Penalties  should  be  levied  for  neg- 
lect  or    disobedience,    and  they  should  not  feel  themselves  at 
liberty  to  act  according  to  their  own  will  or  caprice,  but  should 
be  obliged  to  act  strictly  according  to  the  laws,  and  be  i^nade  rc^ 
sponsible  for  their  conduct.     Offenders  should  no  longer  escape 
with  impunity,  but  those  who  bestow  the  money  belonging  to  the 
parish  on  improper  objects,  should  not  have  those  charges  allowed 
in  their  accounts.     To  check  the  improper  expenditure,  the  ac^ 
counts  ^ould  be  subjected  to  a  more  strict  examinationj  and 
drawn  up  more  methodically  for  this  purpose.    They  shoiild  bib 
examined  at  least  quarterly,  and  not  lumped  together  at  Ea8ftef,'&i 
such  a  manner  that  it  is  impossible  to  examine  thexniriinutely^  TSlfe 
^magistrates  should  not  oilly  4ct  ministeriallTj  bi^t  jtidiciaDy,  cfA  thts 
occasion^  and  strike  out  every  article  of  tinjustifhlfate  '^ftn^  tmne^^ 
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ujj  expence ;  even  that  which  is  dubious  or  uncertain  should 
stand  over  for  future  decision,  and  arrangements  should  be  made, 
for  regularly  auditing  the  acc6unts  according  to   the  prescribed 
£orms.  These  accounts  might  be  delivered  monthly  to  the  justices 
at  a  special  meeting,  who  might  employ  an  accountant  to  overlook 
them  at  a  per  centage,  payable  by  the  several  parishes.     It  would 
easily  be  done  if  laws  were  made  to  require  it,  and  without  some 
legal  check  to  the  expenditure  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  that  this  evil 
Will  be  removed.     Another  cause  of  it  has  been  stated  to  be  the 
arbitrary  and    injudicious  conduct  of  many  magistrates.     It  is 
absurd  that  magistrates  who  are  appointed  to  execute   the  laws, 
should  not  observe  them.     It  is  absurd  for  them  to  say  in  the  lan- 
guage of  arbitrary  power.  Sic  vblo,  sic  jubeo,  stat  pro  ratione  vo- 
lutitas.     An  abuse  of  their  authority  is  most  injurious  in  matters 
fehting  to  the  poor,  and  even  if  they  act  from  a  want  of  judgment, 
considerable  injury  is  often  done  to  the  community.     So  much 
depends  upon  diem  in  the  internal  regulation  of  parishes  and  the 
management  of  the  poor,  that  it  cannot  be  doubted  if  their  influ- 
pnee  were  directed  in  the  right  line  of  duty,  the  greatest  good 
would  be  effected.    The  refractory  poor  would  be  kept  in  order, 
the  idle  would  be  compelled  to  work,  and  the  profligate  would  be 
punished.     The  effect  of  such  a  system  would  soon  be  seen  in 
diminishing  the  burden  of  the  rates,  and  in  improving  the  morals 
of  the  poor.     The  next  cause  of  the  existing  evils  which  has  been 
assigiijed,  was  the  want  of  moral  discipline  and  restraint  among 
the  poor  themselves.    This  is  evidently  the  most  material,  and  it 
clearly  points  out  to  us  its  own  remedy. 

The  excellent  establishment  of  Sunday  Schools  has  been  the 

means,  through  the  divine  blessing,  of  much  good  among  the  poor, 

«ttd  as  these  schools  have  not  interfered  with  the  weekly  labour 

p{  the  poor,  they  have  not  impaired  their  habits  of  industry.    It 

i»nnot  be  denied  likewise  that  much  good  may  be  done  by  weekly 

:Schools,  if  properly  regulated  and  conducted,  but  there  is  a  danger 

oljbrctng  die  system  of  National  Education,  and  unless  schools  of 

industry  be  formed  in  connection  with  those  for  teaching  &e  poor 

.writing  and  accounts,   they  will  naturally  tend  to  increase  the  evil 

which  now  prevails,  instead  of  diminishing  it.     Next  to  religious 

instruction,   it  is  the  greatest  charity  to  teach  the  poor  how  they 

jcan  honestly  and  independently  maintain  themselves.  Without  this 

knowledge  they  will  be  either  miserable  themselves,  or  burden-    , 

some  to  the  community.    The  great  and  leading  principle  of  the 

>Srd  of  Elizabeth,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is  to  employ  the 

piK>r,  and  to  provide  materials  for  setting  them  to  work,  not  wiA 

a  yiew  to  immediate  profit, .  <«  but  Jor  the  enuring  such  as  are 

jMiS^  to  labor  and  discipline,  that  they  he  hereqfier  usefid  fnewiers 
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toihi  kingdom.**  It  il  w^  known  that  iMineH  i$  the  root  of  aU  ' 
evilf  and  (he  parent  of  every  vice.  Let  the  cause  be  Temoved  and 
the  efiect  will  cease.  The  great  philosopher  (Mr.  Locke),  sng* 
gested  the  plan  df  Schook  of  Industry  in  the  report  before  men- 
tioned \  and  so  strongly  was  his  mind  impressed  with  an  idea  of 
their  utility  and  importance,  that  he  has  drawn  up  the  following 
rfgiilations  respecting  them.  , 

«<  The  children  of  labouring  poor  are  an  ordinary  burden  to  th^ 
parish,  and  are  usually  maintained  in  idleness :  so  that  their  labof 
also  is  generally  lost  to  the  public,  till  they  are  12  or  14  years  old» 
The  most  effectual  femedy  for  this,  that  we  are  able  to  conceive, 
and  which  we  therefore  humbly  propose,  is,  that  W)rkmg  schooh 
be  set  up  in  each  parish,  to  which  the  children  of  all  suck  as  de.* 
mand  relief  of  the  parish,  above  three,  and  under  14?  years  of 
age,  whilst  they  live  at  home  with  their  parents,  and  are  not 
otherwise  employed  for  their  livelihood,  by  the  allowance  of  the 
overseer  of  the  poor,  shall  be  obliged  to  come.  By  this  means  th^ 
mother  will  be  eased  of  a  great  part  of  her  trouble  in  looking  afte^ 
and  providing  for  them  at  home,  and  so  be  at  more  liberty  to 
work ;  the  children  will  be  kept  in  much  better  order }  be  better 
provided  for,  and  from  their  infancy,  be  inured  to  work,  which  is 
pf  no  small  consequence  to  the  making  of  them  sober  and  indus* 
triors  all  their  lives  after  j  and  the  parish  will  be  either  eased  of 
this  burden,  or  at  least  of  the  misuse  in  the  preseiH  management 
of  it:  for  a  great  number  of  children,  giving  a  poor  man  a  title 
to  an  allowance  from  the  parish,  this  allowance  is  given  once  a 
week  or  once  a  month,  to  the  father  in  money,  which  he,  not 
seldom,  spends  on  himself  at  the  alehouse,  whilst  his  chiidrenj 
(for  whose  sake  he  had  it)  are  left  to  suffer,  or  perish  under  the 
want  of  necessaries,  unless  the  charity  of  neighbours  relieve  theip. 
We  humbly  conceive  that  a  man  and  his  wife,  in  health,  may  be 
able,  by  their  ordinary  labor,  to  maintain  themselves  and  two  chil- 
djren  j  more  than  two  children  at  one  time,  under  the  age  of  three 
years,  will  seldom  happen  in  one  family  :  if,  therefore,  all  the 
children  above  three  years  ojd,  be  taken  off  their  hands,  those  whp 
have  never  so  many,  whilst  they  remain  themselves  in  health,  will 
not  need  any  allowance  for  them.  We  do  not  suppose  that 
children  of  three  years  old  will  be  able,  at  that  age,  to  get  their 
livelihoods  at  the  working  school  j  but  we  »re  jjure,  that  what  is 
necessary  for  their  relief,  will  more  effectually  have  th^t  use,  if  it 
be  distributed  to  them  in  bread  at  that  school,  than  if  it  be  giveii, 
to  their  fathers  in  money.  What  they  have  at  home  from  their 
parents,  is  seldom  more  than  bread  and  water,  and  that  many  of 
them  very  scantily  too  \  if  therefore  care  be  taken,  that  they  have 
^ii(^  of  them  their  l^elly-full  of  bread  daily  at  $choo),  they  will  bf 
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kino  danger  d^  famisliingi   but  on  tke  contrary,  Aejr  wtt  be 
healthier  and  stronger  than  those  who  are  bred  otherwise.     Ndft 
will  this   practice  cost  the  overseer  any  trouble ;  for  a  bdker  may 
be  agreed  with  to  furnish  and  bring  into  the  scfaool-liptise  every 
day  the  allowance  of  bread  necessary  for  all  the  scholars  that  an» 
there.     And  to.  this  may  be  added  also,  without  any  .trouble  i» 
cold  weather,  if  it  be  thought  needful^  a  little  warm  water  groelf 
(or  broth),  for  the  same  fire  thtit  warms  the  room,  may  be  mide 
use  of  to  boil  a  pot  of  it.     From  this  method,  the  children  wiS 
not  only  reap  the  fore-mentioned  advantages,  with  far  less  charge 
to  the  parish  than  what  is  now  done  for  them,  but  they  will  be 
also  thereby  the  more  obliged  to  come  to  school  and  apply  them^ 
selves  to  work,  because  otherwise  they  will  have  no  victuals  5  and 
also  the  benefit  thereby  both  to  themselves  and  the  parish  will  daily 
increase  :  for  the  earnings  of  their  labour  at  school  every  day  in- 
Creasing,  it  may  reasonably  be  concluded,  that  computing  all  the 
earnings  of  a  child  from  three  to  14  years  of  age,  the  nourishment 
and  teaching  of  such  a  child,  during  that  whc^e  time,  will  cost  the 
parish  nothing.     Whereas  there  is  no  child  now,  which  from  its 
birtli  is  maintained  by  the  parish,  but  before  the  age  of  14?  costs 
th.e  parish  50  or  60/.  (or  something  less).     Another  advantage  also 
of  bringing  poor  children  thus  to  a  working  school  is,  that  by  this 
means  they  may  be  obliged  to  come  constantly  to  church  every 
Sunday  along  with  their  schoolmasters  or  dames  (or  to  some  other 
place  of  worship  along  with  their  parents),  whereby  they  may  be 
brought  into  some  sense  of  religion  5  whereas  ordinarily  now,  in 
their  loose  and  idle  way  of  bringing  up,  tliey  are  as  utter  strangers 
both  to  religion  and  morality,    as  they  are  to  industry."     The 
report  then  proceeds  to  shew  how  this  work  may  be  efi^tually 
carried  on,  by  employing  the  poor  children  in  spinning,  knitting, 
tfie  woollen  and  other  manufactures,  as  most  suitable  and  conve- 
nient, and  that  the  children  at  a  proper  age  should  be  bound  out 
I4)prentices  to  trade  or  husbandry,  &c.  All  this  may  be  done  by  a 
kgal  application  of  the  poor  rates,  as  appears  by  the  statute,  and 
Aere  is  nothing  in  it  speculative,  but  it  is  altogether  practical. 
After  suggesting  the  necessity  of  employing  the  poor  in  such  work 
as  they  are  capable  of  doing,  and  which  is  most  suitable  to  diat 
part  of  the  country  where  they  live,  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
matter  of  justice  that  they  should  be  fully  and  fairly  paid  for  their 
labour.     The  great  writer  on  the  wealth  of  nations  has  well  ob- 
served, that  <<  a  man  must  always  live  by  his  work,  and  his  wages 
must  be  at  least  sufficient  to  maintain  him  :  they  must  ei^n,  upon 
most  occasions,  be  something  more,  otherwise  it  would  be  impp»- 
bible  for  him  to  bring  up  a  family,  and  the  race  of  such  workmefl 
would  not  last  beyond  the  first  generation.!'    Nothing  seema  moat 
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tefldmWe  W^  ri^t  dkn  that  the  febotirer  should  be  pkid  *&»  hH 
work  according  to  the  price  of  the  necessary  articles  of  life,  .aird 
^thout  9ome  ixed  standard  of*  labour  it  is  difficuk  for  the  majgis- 
trati^  61*  comprint  to  order  relief^  because  the  earnings  of  the  com* 
pfeinant  ought  always  to  be  taken  into  the  accounts  The  -Wrritef 
rf  these  pages  ef  er  since  he  has  acted  as  a  magistrate,  has  ittva- 
riably  observed  the  folW^virtg  rule.  He  first  of  all  computes  thi 
^rnmgs  of  the  family,  and  what  ^ach  is  capable  of  bringihg  m^ 
if  they  AtTB  itldustrious  ;  he  then  reckons  the  amount  of  mainte- 
nance necessary  for  them  at  the  rate  of  half  a  peck  of^our  each, 
HI  the  market  pricfe ;  and  if  he  finds  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the 
balance  between  the  earnings  and  the  price  of  bread,  he  order* 
tdfefaccdriingly.  But  so  jiist  has  this  computation  always  ap? 
pfeared  to  the  bverseers,.  that  he  never  had  any  occasion  to  mak^ 
but  one  ordier^  and  thi;itwzs  at  the  particular  request  of  the  over- 
seer himsdf,  to  prevent  all  possibflity  6f  dispute.  A  mere  recom- 
mendation has  hitherto  in  all  cases  of  this  tiature  been  found  suft 
ficitfiti  and  the  reasonableness  of  thfe  rtile  has  superseded  the 
imct  exereise  of  the  law.  One  great  benefit  arising  from  this  rule 
iij  that  the-  poor  are  not  maintained  and  encouraged  in  idleness, 
but  are  obliged  to  work  if  they  are  able;  and  while  it  is  held  diat 
«<  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,"  it  is  also  inculcated  that  « if 
a  man  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat."  It  is  the  decree  of 
heaven,  that  man  «  shall  eat  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  face,"  and 
to  reverse  this  decree  is  to  reverse  the  order  of  things. 

As  the  laws  relating  to  the  poor  are  founded  upon  moral  and 
teligious  principles,  they  should  be  strictli/  enforced^  and  magis- 
trates ought  to  be  very  careful  not  to  countenance  vice  and  enc0U4 
rage  idleness  by  an  illegal  exercise  of  power,  proceeding,  perhaps, 
from  a  mistaken  notion  of  charity.  Another  practical  remedy  for 
the  existing  evils,  arising  from  the  management  of  the  poor  aci. 
cording  to  the  present  system,  may  be  found  in  the  formation  of 
friendly  societies.^  No  act  of  pariiament  passed  in  the  last  century 
was  more  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  community  as  well  as  to 
th^  interests  of  the  poor,  who  were  the  immediate  objects  of  the 
act,  than  the  stat.  33.  Geo.  III.  The  preamble  states,  that 
*«  whereas  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  friendly  societies 
in  this  kingdom,  for  raising  bv  voluntary  subscription  of  the  mem- 
bers thereof,  separate  funds  lor  the  mutual  relief  and  maintenance 
bf  the' said  members,  in  sickness,  old  age,  and  infirmity,  is  likely 
to  be  attended  with  very  beneficial  effects,  by  promoting  the  hap- 
piness of  individuals,  and  at  the  same  time  diminishing  the  pUbltc 
hitdens,  be  it  enacted,"  &c.  The  good  effects  of  this  law  have 
been  greater  than  the  most  sanguine  projector  had  supposed,  and 
arguing  from  experience  we  Way  conclude,  that  if  they  were  en- 
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couciged  by  the  dergy  and  ooumtry  ge&tlem^i  tbiir  benefidal 
e^lects  would  be  still  greaier. 

As  parishes  are  confessedly  so  mudi  relieved  by  the  fonnation 
pf  friendly  societiess  it  is  highly  reasonable  that  they  should  conr 
tribute  to  their  support  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  poor^ 
who  are  members  of  such  societies.    Instead  of  doing  this^  it  U 
to  be  feared  they  have  rather  imposed  all  the  burden  upon  them. 
In  the  parish  where  the  writer  yeaides  there  are  four  clubs  of  this 
kind)  and  he  has  fe^t  it  a  very  important  duty  to  promote  their  esta- 
blishment and  success.    The  worthy  chairman  of  the  select  com^ 
inittee  of  the  House  of  Commons^   appointed  to  take  into  theii^ 
consideration  the  Poor  Laws^  and  to  report  their  observation^ 
thereon  to  the  House)  appears  to  be  following  up  the  wise  and 
humane  principles  of  the  act,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  friendly 
societies.     His  plan  is  to  raise  a  revenue  from  the  poor  for  the 
support,  of  themselves  in  aid  of  the  rates.    It  has  at  least  this  pe- 
culiar merit)  that  it  is  the  only  practical  proposition  which  has 
be^n  brought  forward  in  these  times  of  extraordinaiy  difficulty 
9nd  distress,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  experience^  when  it  has 
been  properly  modified,  it  will  have  the  desired  effect.     The  par- 
ticulars of  this  plan  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Curwen's  excellent  speech 
on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons/and  now  published  '  for 
the   information  of  the  public.     It  has  been  well  observed  by 
another  enlightened  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  (Mr. 
Preston),*  that  every  one  should  contribute  according  to  his  ability^ 
to  the  maintenance  and  relief  of  the  poor ;   and  justice  requires 
that  no  part  of  the  commimity  possessing  die  superfluities  of  life 
should  be  exempt  from  discharging  the  first  duty  of  human  natuve^ 
by  contributing  a  due  proportion  to  the  parochial  rates.     This 
observation  applies  to  the  present  inequality  of  the  rates  as  it 
respects  merchants^  manufacturers,  shopkeepers,  and  tradesmen  in 
general.     A  shop  which  shall  return  6000/.  per  annum,  is  rated 
at  20/.;  and  at  the  same  time  and  place  a  farm  of  60/.  per  annum 
rent,  shall  be  rated  at  40/.  per  aimum,  whose  returns  do  not 
exceed  three  rents  .or  180/.  per  annum.     This  inequality  is  too 
monstrous  to  be  justified  by  any  arguments  of  reason  or  common 
sense.     Perhaps  at  this  very  time  and  place,   the  shopkeeper  is 
absolutely  profiting  by  the  lavish  expenditure  of  the  parish-money, 
and  in  some  cases  expends  it  himself!    This  is  too  glaring  a  fact 
to  require  discussion,  and  the  remedy  is  obvious.     The  law  of 
settlements,  as  it  now  stands,  we  have  already  observed  is  a  source 
of  inconvenience  and  expence,  and  the  subject  is  attended  widi 
great  difficulty.    Leaving  therefore  the  amendment  pf  t^is  law  in 

*  Vide  Pampuleteer,  No.  XV.  Art.  I. 

*  Vide  Pamphleteer,  No.  XIIL  Art.  V. 
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the  hands  of  professional  men,  nothing  more  need  be'  sai3  here^ 
than  that  if  the  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  wouW  disco  i rage 
appeals  as  much  as  possible,  by  obliging  the  party  in  the  wrong  ta< 
pay  aH  the  expences,  parishes  would  not  be  found  so  mUch  in  lov^ 
with  litigations.  At  all  events  the  law  of  settlements  should  be. 
made  clearer  and  more  certain,  and  doubtless  from  the  nui|i* 
ber  of  precedents  it  might  be  reduced  to  some  regular  system,  and, 
the  causes  of  litigation  would  then  be  removed.  It  is  greatly  to 
be  lamented  that  any  part  of  the  Poor  Laws  should  be  so  compli- 
cated, that  generally  speaking,  none  but  lawyers  can  understand 
them  ;  whereas  they  should  be  subject  to  the  capacity  of  a  corner 
mon  understanding. 

In  the  last  place  we  have  observed,  that  the  mis- application  and 
abuse  of  the  public  charities,  is  a  cause  of  the  increase  of  the  poor 
rates  instead  of  their  diminution.     It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted, 
diat  the  report  of  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  not  acted  on  in  the  way  which  it  pointed  out.     No  reason 
has  been  assigned  for  not  proceeding  further  in  this  important 
business,  and  whether  they  were  discouraged  by  the  difBculty  of 
iti  or  prevented  by  the  obstacles  in  the  way,  is  not  known.     If  we 
take   a  view  of  tfie  laws  already  made  for  the  security  of  public 
charities,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  very  inadequate  to  the  .purr 
pose.     By  the  statute  2d  Henry  V,   power   was  given  to   tlie 
Inshops,  by  virtue  of  the  King's  commission,  to  inquire  into  the 
foundation  and  governance  of  hospitals,  and  to  correct  and  refornt 
abuses.     But  this  did  not  avail  according  to  the  intention  ;  for  in 
the  year  1562,  a  mandate  was  issued  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  rCf 
quiring  a  return  of  all  the  hospitals  in  the  kingdom.     This,  in  all 
probability,  was  found  of  little  use,  for  the  legislature  in  the  year 
-1602  found  it  necessary  to  make  "  an  act  to  redress  the  misem- 
ployment  of  lands,  goods,  arid  stocks  of  money,  heretofore  given 
to  charitable  uses."  43rd 'Elizabeth,  cap.  4.   The  preamble  of  this 
act  states  the  various  purposes  and  uses  to  which  charitable  dona- 
tions were  then  applicable ;  and  declares  that  the  different  dona^ 
tions  therein  mentioned  "  have  not  been  employed  according  to 
the  charitable  intent  of  the  givers  and  founders  thereof,  by  reasoi^i 
•of  frauds,  breaches  of  trust,  and  negligences  in  those  that  shoul4 
pay,  deliver,   and  employ  ihe  same."     For  redress  and  remedy 
whereof  it  was  enacted,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  Keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancashire 
for  the  time  being,  shall  award  commissions,   as  the  case  shaU 
require,  to  the  Bishops  of  every  diocese  and  their  Chancellorsi, 
and  <<  to  other  persons  of  good  and  sound  behaviour,  authorizing 
them  thereby,  or  any  four  or  more  of  them,  to  inquire  as  well  by 
tiie  oaths  of  12  men  or  more  of  the  county,  as  by  other  good  an4 
lawful  ways  and.meaasi^  of  all  aad  8|0gal^  such  gift;,  &c.  |  and 
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erf*  all  the  abuses^  breaches  of  trust,  negligences,  misemploym^tSy 
not  employing,  concealing,  defrauding,  misconTerting,:  or  misgo- 
verning, of  any  lands,  tenements,  &c.  given  to  any  of  the  chari- 
table uses  before  mentioned ;  and  the  said  commissioners  upon 
iuch  inquiry,  hearing,  and  examining  thereof,  are  authorized  to 
set  down  such  orders,  judgments,  and  decrees,  as  the  said  lands, 
tenements,  &c.  may  be  duly  and  faithfully  employed  to  and  for 
Such  of  the  charitable  uses  and  intents  as  aforesaid,  respectively, 
for  which  they  were  given,  limited,  assigned,  or  appointed  by  the 
donors  and  founders  thereof;  which  orders,  judgments,    and  de- 
crees, not  being  contrary  or  repugnant  to  the  orders,  statutes^  or 
decrees  of  the  donors  or  founders,  shall  stand  firm  and  good,  and 
shall  be  executed  accordingly,  until  the  same  shall  be  undone  and 
altered  by  the  liOrd  Chancellor  of  England,  or  Lord  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal,  or  the  Chancellor  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster 
respectively."     This  is  the  principal  and  almost  only  direct  law 
now  in  force  for  the  regulation  of  public  charities  :  and  when  we 
consider  the  delay^  the  erpenccj  and  the  trouble  attending  a  com- 
mission,  we  shall  perceive  how  unsuitable  and  ineffectual  is  this 
remedy  for  the  evils  against  which  it  has  been  provided.     Experi- 
ence fully  proves  the  truth  of  this  observation ;    and   affords  a 
melancholy  evidence  that  cannot  be  denied,  or  refuted*     For  how 
seldom  has  recourse  been  had  to  this  remedy,  compared  with  the 
number  of  cases  to  which  it  was  thought  applicable  I    and  how 
little  effect  has  it  had  on  the  general  governance  and  regulation  of 
charities  !  The  greatest  delinquents  may  shelter  themsdves  under 
the  formidable  diflSculties  which  this  very  act  imposes  upon  those 
who  seek  for  redress.    It  is  indeed  to  be  lamented,  that  such  b  the 
case  at  present,  and  it  is  highly  necessary  and  desirable  that  some 
means  should  be  afforded  the  community  of  facilitating  their  en- 
deavours to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  trusts,  at  once  more  simple 
and  efficacious.     Hitherto  the  work  and  labour  of  the  House  of 
Commons  has  been  in  vain,  and  its  orders  and  regulations  have 
1)een  evaded.    It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  remedial  law  as  it  now 
Stands,  does  not  extend  to  any  colleges  or  cathedrals^  cities,  or 
towns  corporate,  or  to  any  lands  and  tenements,  &c.  given  to 
charities  belonging  to  the  same.     Hence  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  stated  in  their  report,  «*  that  they  have  great 
reason  to  believe,  very  considerable  further  sums  will  appear  to 
have  been  given  for  the  like  charitable  purposes,  whenever  proper 
means  can  be  found  for  investigating  and  completing  those  dis- 
coveries, by  extending  the  inquiries  to  corporations,  companies,  and 
societies  of  men,  as  well  as  feoffees,  trustees  and  other  persofn#^ 
After  this  declaration  it  is  surely  reasonable  and  proper  that  some 
more  efiectual  remedy  should  be  provided  by  the  wisdom  of  Par- 
liament for  the  frauds  tod  %^$9t  that  may  be  found  ia^  a»  hqmf 
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into  the  management  of  public  charities.  Some  greater  facility 
ought  of  necessity  to  be  given  for  their  regulation,  which  might  be 
done  by  allowing  the  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  a  jurisdiction  suf- 
ficient for  common  cases,  and  by  appointing  a  standing  Commis- 
sion in  London  for  cases  of  greater  magnitude,  subject  to  thef 
controul  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.* 

It  has  been  suggested  to  the  writer,  by  a  person  of  great  authority, 
that  the  Magistrates  ought  not  to  allow  of  any  rate  where  the  cha- 
rities belonging  to  the  poor  have  not  been  brought  to  account,  and 
instances  have  occurred  of  the  Magistrates'  insisting  on  the  overseers* 
of  the  poor  accounting  for  the  rents  and  profits  of  charities,  before 
they  would  sign  the  rate.     If  this  only  were  made  a  general  rule, 
great  good  might  be  done  :  but  a  law  is  wanting  more  strong  and 
positive  to  compel  trustees  to  discharge  their  duty.     The  difficulty 
of  making  such  a  law  is  found  to  consist  in  deterring  honest  and 
respectable  persons  from  undertaking  the  office  of  trustees  by  too 
severe  penalties.     It  is  most  devoutly  to  be  wished,  however,  that 
this  matter  which  has  been  so  often,  and  so  long  agitated  and  dis- 
cussed, will  at  length  be  brought  to  some  degree  of  practical  uti-^ 
lity.     If  this  cannot  be  effiscted,  it  would  be  better  diat  Govern- 
ment should  take  the  entire  management  of  the  business  by  the 
hands  of  the  Commissioners,  than  leave  so  great  an  evil  without 
a  remedy. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  with  Seneca,  sanabilibus 
«grotamus  malis  ;  and  that  if  the  practical  remedies  which  have 
been  pointed  out  be  applied  to  the  present  evils  under  which  we 
suffier,*  the  gangrene  of  the  Constitution  may  be  cured.  If  we 
revert  to  the  original  principles  of  the  Poor  Laws,  and  amend  them 
whenever  they  are  found  defective,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  times,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the,  poor  will  be  made 
more  happy  and  contented  by  being  made  more  industrious  and 
independent ;  since  to  banish  idleness  and  vice  from  among  them, 
is,  to  a  certain  degree,  to  banish  poverty  and  misery.  By  acting 
with  vigour  on  these  principles  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  succefs. 
No  innovation  is  requisite.  All  that  is  required  is  to  restore  an4 
improve  the  old  system,  (which  will  be  far  better  than  to  adopt 
those  <<  miserable  shifts"  and  <<  lame  expedients,'*  which  number- 
less writers  have  suggested)  to  learn  to  profit  fron^  the  wisdom  of 
past  ages,  and  by  the  experience  of  our  own  times. 

"  The  writer  had  the  honor  of  suggesting  a  Plan  of  this  sort  to  a  great 
Statesman  now  no  more. 

*  The  Committee  of  Mendicity  in  the  Constitutional  Assembly  of  Franoe 
appear  to  have  mistaken  the  mal-administration  of  the  Poor-Laws  for  the 
Code  itself;  —Mais  cette  example  est  un  grand  et  important  le^on  pour 
nous,  car  independemment  des  vices  qu'elle  nous  presente,  et  d'un  depenst 
monstreuse,  et  d*un  encouraeement  necessaire  a  la  fido^antise ;  elle  nous 
decouvre  la  place  politique  de  rAneleterre  la  plus  devorante,  qu'il  est 
e^leroent  dangereux  puur  sa  tranquillite  et  son  bonheur,  de  detruire,  ou  dd 
laisser  subsister. 
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8cc.  8fC. 


In  whatever  l%Iit  Naddud  ^Bar^udkes^  ai»  i^otveyddl^ 
whether  as  po^mrAiI  moijiiriEiii^iA^Qii^ciQdutdi^ 
tions  of  gO¥^rnment,  a^Uiftft^ncia^  thd  maimers  ofasocie^, 
or  as  determining  the  religious  opiniims  df  i!aaxdaad».thef 
comp]%hendin  th^ir^ecfr-the  flioiM^^iiQpwti^  eccarrences 
in  history,  and  preseSft  ^'  v^t^^Xisa  ^u$&f al  4uid  intraesting 
subje^  <rf  iave8tig8iti<Mi.         ...::•.  .  ^ 

Mab^is^iaft^iad  %  de)^Ml^Uli(»;ofiIiigimMr9  tacom- 
mtinicatid  \d^hi#^6tm::>i^k9r ^"'tl^^^oci^^  itilerQoar^hetnot 
only  owieslife^toc^  ^^til^4  ^^^  indited  to^k^also 
for  th»e  £i«t  ^^;(r^]gs  «)|tfris<^fl»tilrkdge^ja^4fad^^^ 
Mla^emiefit  ^  4ds  liMeifdlitodiiig :  benoe,  his  char^Mer  is 
iiifiensibJy  jfeslii^ftedf 'JbekI  his  Inclinationg  gradually,  asami- 
fcned*>*l*e5psirtiiiil2rr  views  and  interests  of  thesodeff^in 
wlwb  he  is  lli^^QJnwrsant ;  and  ttoife  at  iii  period  of  life 
wi^n  hi^Udflft^  *is  radst  open  to  recave  impressiom,  the 
fotmdatioti  fe'Ml  of  those 'eia%  {u^udices  ^hich^acqoire 
gtrepfetb>aHd  tiwifii-matioaffam  ledJk-and  iiid*iIgeiiGe.*>i. 

Tbelotfe  di'ti«h,  indeed,  ife  deeply  implant^ *k the 
human 'to«ilt;  but*  the  process  of*  enquiry  i&difficul|i-r«d 
tedioa$<;  it  rests  tipcm  a.kiag.d[educebn  ^&om^ ^aitfrahr 
facts  which  must  be  severatty  ascertained,  and  patiently  ex* 
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On  ifatimdl  Pr^udk^^  fiSS 

aniifKdd.  To  poxme  the  cotmecdlons  add  depeoAences  o£ 
any  truth  abstractedly  coimdered,  a9d  to  trace  it  up  to  ki 
elementary  prmdples,  surpasses  the  ordinate  oipacitles  of 
men.  Tfaey  are  rather  deposed  to  a^tseat  \iithoiit  esovni- 
naikm  to  whatever  b;  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  si^>erior 
wisdom  in  others,  or  recommended  by  the  ovtendtng  \km 
of  their  personal  inclinations. 

Thus  do^  pr^«idi(!e  wist  in  the  monl  conadtudon  of  the 
fvorldf  as  it  rules  the  opini«m»  and  guides  the  ceikloct  rf 
the  indi^itd :  but  it  does  not  stop  here ;  by  the  inters 
f:ourse  of  society,  and  the  assimilation  of  chantcter  Wuch 
i^turafty  arikes  from^  thence,  it  soon  acts  in  a  wider  sphere; 
Md  eattending  its  infloeikce  by  d^ees,  it  {Stroceeds  tai^eguo 
late,  in  soibe  measure  ereii  ti^  pcHity,  the  xhannesrs,  and 
the  religion,  of  natums. 

In  this  e3cten«Ve  point  of  view,  we  are  fenHfely  sbmck^ 
with  the  good  and  bad  ejects  it  is  calcnlated  to  producer 
When  i^lfttUy  directed  to  right  ai^i^eftil  mdsyprejudkea 
hive  in  scmie  instances  cotttr2>utfld  to  ihe  welfiau*e  2mA  hmp* 
pkiess  of  man,  but  m  their  nmre  goaeral  tendency  ^y  Uavr 
leurded  the  {Nnogres&of  knowledge, and Umited  the  powers 
of  the  understanding.  :  Their  poi^ical  inflnenice,  k  nwst  be 
$t}towed»  ha^  often  beoi  attended  with  gietf  and  exmu 
<»rdanary  consequences.  If  we  look  back  ito  the  fiicat 
eetablishmeitt  of  the  kmgd(»^  of  the  ancient  wotkl,  we 
shaU  he  ted  <^ren  to  ad«9ire  the  pen^riattng  genMS 
krtor,.wInch  enaUed  him  to  eet  hia'own  tfan^^  die  char^c^ 
of  hi^  people,  by  adai^ng  die  forpe  of  inn^^tdioe  to  the  par* 
ticular  aids  of  his  govemmoat ;  Quaint  the  histo^  of  Rjome 
we  are  dazzled  by  the  q>Iendor  and  imeaeiniy  1^  ha  con^ 
ifuests,  but  did  we  pause  to  invtistigafie  die  dnues  of  die 
S«inan  greatness,  we  might  tzace  tiism  to  their  otigiB;in  a 
jHre)ii<&%  coeval  with  the  buildihg  of  the  city^  wfitdhi  \mk 
bem  artfitlly  countenanced  by  ^  pofiey  of  the  iMnfler. 
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titatielfniw  ^dm'Ssioieei  '^Aneit  >  lite  teen  dife  r«by  etnmi^' 

t!at«|i't(piiike'!b^4&}k«d«&»   <^  that  the'R««aaitt  dMHrte 

n#>«aPMndttc^etJdf  tilMBK^lmc.|pte6etidflg  dnlf^M'dfi^-^ 

stialttlfft'tiMdraii0Mlitian&  -Wiiii^tlife  44e^^ 

the  popiilarp»i>osBCBio0«  a}H>«lidd»v»«#dlie»  gtiavm9t» 

•  Lir.  Ub.l...  >.     -.  .... 
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.  of  a  r^^tmxu^  art  pt««^K|d  MhowvIsMr.  JSkmAf 

dimffiifi^  «a)fip»  th«n  esttliiished  4a.M{R-  ^  .gp¥«f9i^9t<.of 

<K>iNMqr>->-<71)e^i)Hiiif<lsitirM!feftf  6«(i9«tjgi^tiejacsMtHtaMiiig 

»«tWK^%  amm^t^  the  |!wi(iidkB%^>hwla fffi|gcmA<t>c 

6«;uii(>Ds.nei^^  -J^pi^tr  ^pml  lo  t^iiiitcftkwsiiiaMpeaU 
tk«t4»l7lh«(i^)i^9ettt«^,fequiirft>R  sstqMiMen^^tkl  (wdfiigary 

There  is  a  8tEi|iMlg>w«il6^<n|(y  of  «l^8n$t«f  ia^Ae  pn^ 
)li«(e$i.>idMs)^  iNiigWflh  rude  aad  uapoUshetl  na^oasr   In 

•  Hall  of  Odin.  vid.  Mallet's  North.  Antiq.     *  Blackstone,  voL  ♦.' 
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im  Qnjmmwd.^Pkli^^iim^ 


iJw.jtldkMt  Qoinlwr  jBf  liliiiiiiiii  ■  iipiiiMiiHt  jm.mnmiik^ 

fii,  the  Noftt^t  and  led  them,  i^.  iwe  haire  said jKfinr^.  If 
appeal  i^op  «very  <^as«)ailP^:3y(C!(iM7  .afttslMMhssfruilvdie 
jiutice  of  4b«iir  c9M^.jP%th«.«wae»  .pt^vunqplMipNpa^ 
our  Nonnaa  ance$|ai^/Tf9«(H9M:  to  4be  siiMQittam  'taitl^Jlgr 
l»tde,.flFeo^  ia  ib»  iofa^OMrae  pf}piwtoti(i»wihoBtMl|i«t 
t|M:  dHfrated  ql^iflis  ^  ..f^^^port]^  «r  f.tftndiMiilfi>w»AqB(- 

]b:46  otim^v^  Ki^^^Hc  thsiAiii^satiflMtlfnQiidkofclMs 
Wwfcuwi  lof a«fw44>^<^«>d(9iJlij|^  «» Jbenefttiwl  ^totwaiqiMn- 

iMd  j^t^^,  TVAMBttbiAittfd  t».<he  ^»iliriiiiiiiitle<ywtowe 
/9£<^M}  aild,^(h^iiati^  of  trudk  wsisgtfaiatMaea^  lu—wly 
jMcd^y  i^iW^iq^  of  the  pxiiyi.  viik^^ktttiimBkkmmmM 

Yet  'k  M  <on«(^«i)i:  witlk  the  <b«t  and  amik  «»lif^iitBed 
foiieft  to^iQrive  fr^n  mdoiBal  piiq>iditt»i\ritti<tKirJWiWM'ce8 

i«refiM%;«»Bh[t»Jdl*iid,  far  die  -aecun^^o^itBi- oaa»> 
mDrdfii  a«4d^lHCV^ft  thffMt.aa  a  and  pomol^Mi^Mlle 

MHMPk>%fr<y|Bir^e«RM«pidi?d  sufierMmt^  i.Bit' Mnag 
itfl^^ri^iMfilior'iQiIlfMHd  on.  their  niMh,>i«ililkaicln% 
ff«wn4|4^jii^>!«d»c  songs  and  4>aU0di^ 
.pipiwifl|d,^^,|(%U9l!l|  {(pffiilr^h|cbr«o^<{NMiliBd7t'  *aiii 

^pmnun»-  ff,  %«fr4tfiiM|tt^ootiB»MWrtwifiRiorf  ««qtoe4 
»lwjni'W.ft4«»-#l»>^ar^,lhf«tfde«^  ti^iggMih^ 

«ith  iifgBtiantejg^mrtwitieft  4»f  dgwiiiwmg 

dily,  and  aiw.  «f(0iqied  wkhrrsilKfj^. 

«fafl9l^i$«9>rta, lifi<)|»vi@#i^   llM^^wik  dil^  fnlihaal^  and 

Nfigtl  ffiiii  jiyhfti^.  jmrica  t^ttto  HniwiiitfMiHiHiyi 

«<i-bJI%Ss^lHowiie  4t;  not  tH;«tt^^       aHf?*- 
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pmm  growdi  of  askj  ^i^cukr  t^ll,  w3t  not  unqiieG^iably 

uoQ  to  the^tatural  atualion  of  this  country,  and  m  i^  moit 
iri^^iimff  kiterests,  het^ustrioutfy  theri^ies a  {M^fiktf  s6 
4ew:tortli#io^v^rrdiiks^  atidii^  dispd^  to  coi^sida*  km 

INbHtoj^fanei^dtlM^  effects  <^  p^jodkes  on  the  pofitf 
«fi fi»tttai^itiai0i^r6<2e6d  te^eai^tfttlie  the  tefiaenciB  i!hey  hsire 
had  on  nationai  maulers.  We  iDok'  b&ek  !^h  a  tikkturt 
DfQistaffiiAimfte^sEfid3«^diit^tk»iian't^^  sy^em 

cfdismbf  •■  ^i^kh  long  4tfiluef^^^e  m^an^rs  of ^tthi^ttf 
iift^  Ei»Dp0,  ^14*  HltoSbiifMNft'iBome  d«|;re64b^  dat4^  ghdm 
^j^hkh  obteaiml^:di0ie^8|r^  ^  tll^  wo^C  W9iM  "^ 
Sfonbtf^cfiidwiiaig^  subtfiSt  t&  ^i^^ooi'bh^ytilBe'ied  for 
refuge  t04b#«i<»«aitam6  of  Awbrias^  hi^  iiftb%edi^atvenfta» 
fiiasdc  spirit  which,  whilst  it  animated  him  t6^e'iic4>les( 
defence  «tf  Ifl^imy,  coRtmifiriiai^d  a  eiroffg  tintftu^^  ef  ex* 
travagaiice40'^^'mo««'€iii^e'>^tk»ins^'of^hid  I^  tH^fK^t 
arose  «he  jAidftri^^iiisiiimion^  ofocMVat^y,^^^  dialing  th« 

©f  juitk:eatai  td  ^rforc0th^obl%irtens^¥f  S6d&^.'^*Bred 
in  ihH!  3ebex>l  o^htmsmr,  the^^^^itgd^sc^  and^^lor^utlcii^ 
vfas  tiam^  lo^ignaUze  'himsel£>ii^>)i}  Ae^#ift^  t)^^!^!)^ 
my ;  €ho)9fh  someritoie&^led'liito  roi]^a^^^e9ac^s#,^^^ 
find  liim  the  {MTDn  and  defcndtortff  ^&€iiie€,  ijie  pteriliieir 
of  lawless  ^oimbe^  a&d  gra^NiUf  digy^ 
Europe  a  pelidbid'^egiflb^of  4(tti^ittei«^f^  wMcti  Mc^'^ 
faft^td  tite  Ibst  eKamplm^  1t«tf  Spdniaixis  i^ined'idK  ^)%mg 
pfadiipB^n  fisr  tto  gmit  %i^  marv«9^ils,  fiH  Cemnt^  by 
the  ndifili^s  po^iiti^  ols  hb  ridkute%^i^%)ie  b^^,  an^ 
eradvgatted  atH>tiDetlhe {^mjiM^le whteh  supported  it:  but 
feiK  distfact^^itiK:  WlQie^^f  th^aibn'  seeM^  tS  hav«  ^i|fl!r€d 
witfetbeqphnMM^ ekivilif;'  QTliV^tif bf ^aic^^pilasA  ted 
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590  (h  NA^eiiiidtttf^9»tk^ 


they.  p«0/^p^^f«^n«9i%fi^9fi«fe#i<id  imnidpoiitt^pi^ 

^^fdiffit  y^vyima^imt  m^n^mmm  mde^nnibh 
his  i»^i;«««s»  *Oi-M.  vld»d94ntrKo;.^tM^iifcii^Ai(^90f 

measure  to  Mi^6«tr^s>bl>«<W<rotfl»m»tt«niPii)^i«»d^^^ 
w«#<«fe*fe«y*  Wve,  rl^weter,  ta.  iH»stra*p  fibpiptw^uJ 

mui^pf^^  kDawle<|$e;,  ^,Mm^V^:iis/iomi^aSkiltA 
lSa&  he^nd^  i^^ueoce  oi  th|»  Qmsti«9  liejig^esifiSt 
we-a§tMp|ied  that^uir  ianprovideot  »qc<gtwrsnBiMBW<Ji»» 
ratsE^Iij^'r  honor,..  th«ir  fcrtyne*,  m4  Mc? js^fiiim  ihf 
mcre,.jii9i4^K>^.p£t(9j^a«c^  ygt we 4glihiiygr<tyAiri)lMnir.ini 
pdv^  q}i^rels^  ^  tlw  same  t909i|qM^ta(vti#«a2^:,4li 
*  M«ates4}uicu. 
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custom,  on  the  ground  of  its  expediency  ift^AtivfliSilfg  -the 
iKta^ms  of'  toaary/aacdataataUtaiig  lrtft>iIftfieii]^ieLsdlies 
4^  ta^\dm9iMixm:>  ^^mf(e¥ke(}iki^^  ^n^pvrt^&tte&f 
jndst  tinat^l(led>4i)ith  s«nt«i^<^)itli;  ^^Mbe^nice  dbMnmnces 
4)f  dac<xhim^Ai4ddiicaBMM  &i»n>t^[^tiatlir6>be  t^  ei^aiai 
«f  legal' coHOte^  UMttstcftleH'iftre^Mi  i«c«i8tfty<td  bfe  n^i^ 
t^ed-in  die  minfh^^Okstiibms^-^  S«ldSa^4^,~<*4nay  ^ 

aypi<teiatePi  «fi  iinc«if^iJ.pMiifddhti§e<«<v^  (bii!d'^}^Siif%&od 

«4iio}rreMlt  &4i»v^l^u^i%tiati"^i>ai£^  §f  dddyo^  t^id 
ihe»ltiaiuleBMri^ti^ty'dfo^&'fe8M>'li  Mv(er  aiOA^mt  ta 

to  assweti^eJ«nd<fo«^#6ib^h  «^<d^^ad9<}'^  '^^  !>tuu^.>.  . 
■  B^  th«^o]ft^of  Nittk^^'PH^dites^^&^'at  lid  ^tfii^e^b^ 
^««ed»mo«6>^^ef gl^ HbM  M^^^rt^KtM^'ri^bM «^ 

jtidg^aeMTudf  lAan.  '^4la«il)^IHfll)^^4hePIttpi8tt^#  i^M 
of  rel^ni'he  a8sa««r«ti  \«ilh  c<imiAic&,' mdXii^S\dt€^*fimi 
<H»sdha«y  t(p^«  teh^sMrhitfh'ihs4a^lHft>i6^  l^e^eittli- 
tioh,  Add  ^h^4f«dn^loiig^at!cifslidiin^"td^<«ilBfeiMt)Iif^^%}th 
reverence.  'l^lie~e)»»tv»gSHce8  of  itkim' Wftmof^l'^iixid 
the  gros^^i^rers^f  ]!^g«n^p«i^fMdff,^  fRSii'sMittiiff^gafites, 
and  licentioub  f^«ivatvW^e^y^€l#trf¥^gk)«s'^efUaibeiKj 
iiMch'«alcHi|gpaii«i^4»>MMtf  tr)r  t))«^63t^ettiat 

8ptetKtoi<^fiit^"iUld>'(^eni&nteiJiitis|)ire<t<fi^  iitfgdh^'dr 
CGMo&titeg^^li^  pi^e(»fioft  '<i!«f  thi  'D^f ;>  aid!  de|»^»S)ii»tfur 
inl»ereii*|>ewet8  6f'th44nina.'^  S«H?'m^eH'  i^^^fifeiy  be 
led'tbii^iida^k^  <Ji)#lfl<paiiR^l^'d{I^iAU6t!lhjee^%6ttie  parda) 
goed^*a8i  bfeai^dfeiWSd  'flfftan! ^Mls  'SWir«K>^-  Thd'  bdl»'^fc 
dtv4nild6ii'<«t#}i^^dfe(f  of  g^»£^%tft@nif>ii^iSdilg^lhe 
aaoients.  It  vrmm^byUSi  hfH\af^icfihSif''WSiimsti> 
secure  the  possession  of  Msdlsptited  kingdom*    In  a  later 
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period  it  was  studied  as  a  sden^,  and  ccmnda^as  tli^  i^ 
to  the  highest  honors  and  distinctions.  Sometimes^  indeed, 
the  Roman  auspices  were  parv^tod  %o  promote  the  ¥^«f 
of  iatere^ed^r  ambitious  individuab,  but  the  ^usfed  awe 
and  ^fttunation  in  which  they  were  generally  held,  was  ii^ 
ttriunatital  in  pres^ving  die  order  of  civil  goii:emnienty  aid 
in  dieckihg  the  licentious  turbulence  of  an  unlruly  popu^ 
jace.  In  the  com^  s^e  of  the  Republiq,  when  the  nitron 
4u(;tion  of  Epicurean  prmciples  had  cfi^couni^ianced  ^ 
credibility  of  divination,  we  observe  a  mel^ieholy  change 
in  the  manners  of  the  Romans.  Hera  then  we  may  reoHKrk 
the  impolicy  of  hastily  removing  prejudices  whkh  aie  m 
any  respect  useful  in  their  tendency,  till  a  mote  perfect 
system  of  opinions  is  established.  IHvin^n  was  indeed 
founded  in  error  and  popular  delusicm,  but  however  >«s^ 
tempdble  it  may  now  ai^>ear,  it  ndther  seems  to  have  been 
injurious  in  its  effects  to  the  welfare  of  sodeiy,  or  subv^- 
sive  of  moral  obligation.  Oh  the  contrary,  it  preafimedi 
imp^f^dy,  perhaps,  and  falsely,  still  it  preserved  the  bdief 
fn  a  superintending  Provid^ce,  and  afforded  a  rel^bia 
^ctbn,  of  no  inconsiderable  weight,  .to  the.  mind  of  the 
unentightened  Heathen. 

In  consdering  the  different  effects  of  National  Prqi^Jiees, 
as  they  hare  determined  the  re%ioixs  opimahs  of  numkml 
in  differaat  periods  of  history,  we  csmnot  pass  over  die 
ob^inate  prqx)ssessions  of  the  Jewish  naiicm.  Proi^  ei 
the  distinction  they  had  long  enjoyed  as  a  £ivoured  and 
{»culiar  people,  they  anticipated  the  qcnning  of  a  mighty 
Prince  invested  with  temporal  power,  who  should  ddivo? 
^em  from  the  kmdage  of  Roman  oppression^  T\m  &tad 
prejudice  precluded  thent  from  discermng  their  tmein^ 
itrests,  wd  led  them  to  deride  the  mean  and  huod^le  %»• 
pearance  of  a  suffering  Mes^Ji.  We  Isumnt  itsliaaefid( 
influence  as  productive  of  the  many  calamitiea  which  thai 
deluded,  nation  have  experienced,  and  still  lorming  aa  dbii 
atKle.  to  their  dmveiisibn  to  Christianity. 
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>  J|j$\^e  co]itillt(6'€o  (raee  Che  ^Seets  of  prefciliees"  id  thet 
I^Btten  wofW,'-WiSnotkettiif|ji'eVfei!tag  notion  <2#'absolote 
predestidatldn^'^v^eli  iftspllreS  tbe^-fblfeiver  of  ?Mflhomety[ 
^fcftfi|iv%Qr^dr  therefi*?*p^^h«^5pfeAfion§  ofVl^  armsj- 
and  ^eal8^''e(^Sa%mtdtf"  to^^  sdiii^§s  of  hid'feilJcnitoec 

iHriq  flo  lotig«i^i^^^3&<^m  i^tlieiirhtfttioas  d^gi» 

p^k^t^fat^to^iks^i^ 

of  tke  i^doitfai^  tertftto^liiS^aSatiP^g^  kUt  Wiim^¥k%B 

\dth  u&c9i^Sht> the  wasti^a^stil^ce'^a^^firditt^^hi^ 

aad€Kerfeg  fii>%mgle^flFort^^'<he^  fe  j^regress,  pi^^y 

a#afe-<fe  l^efiod  of  Bfe  di^liiti^^^^    -      -^'      "  -'^ 

r  Thg*,4fav^  ifiiJ'gMSdfese'eitQri^bsai  ftstl^]^^  by  rd^Stfii*^ 

pH!Jtidi<S^s';  fe^ethrpugfe'lfei^  medlbifa'Opf^e^^^ 

thetmtl\^i4so^  has  sometimes  l^en^^j^feh^.-^^^^W^Hi^ 

vefctur^  to  ppoildtoceV  thalt  m  matl^rs^^  ^iJglSbnifMf^  boHfcr 

of  mtAkmd  sifeWit  thrfr  jad^ftfeht  togthif^^aft^^ 

direc&^ttiSf  otbetsj  from- Vselfee^ctf^  ^IflBty  td^ 

conduct  such:  difficult  inquiries.  ^'       v»ari\s'io    > 

In  this  light,  prejudice,  under  a  judidouis  diPdct^,  %at 

been  efij^tttually  subservient  to  the  happuftssi'SP  fffto,  tsSce 

it  bj^/led  him  to  ddopt,  from  adventiticftis  ^cimM^eiS^ 

what^must  have  be«i  th^resuk  of  cohvida5ft,%sia  terbe^fei^ 

c^il0ified'to  pursue  the  dediictiohs  of  reason.  r :      , 

/j^Linong  the  prejudices  attended  with  gocid  eSfetitji,  y^e  maV^ 

rai^Aose^  which  th^  mild  tod  inoffensive  reHgJ&lPf  dT'Kamaf 

ba&implented.':  The  Eastern  countries,  though  hS^ly  fo^ 

VPimWe  to^  the  growth  of  vegetable  productions,  scafcdy 

ficufni^  ar'migpjy  of'  cattle  sufficient:  fqi'^  the  duldJiriptt  of 

the'land:  it  becontes,  therefore,  of  importance/  thSi'^ey 

■'  -\\  i  ^•'  r*    .  •t'MQntcsq*  Sp.  laws.  -  '    ^  .  .  r 
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should  be  appropriate  to  this  use,  as  s^rdmg  to  Ae  In^ail 
the  necessary  means  of  his  spbsist^ce  y  we  e^wMA  but  ad^ 
mire  then  the  striking  prejudice  vMdi  pr^hit«ts  the  coa^^ 
sumption  of  animal  food,  as  signally  cc^responding  wid)  the 
wants  of  the  nadve^  and  happily  a^pted  to  Ih^  physical  dis« 
»ivaatagesof  the  nclimate«  Yet  it  is  no  less  obvious  to 
Mofiark,  that  the  same  prepossessions  m&y  produce  different 
eSscts;  some  of  which  are  as  detrimental  t6  society,  as 
others  again  are  eminently  b^iieficiaL  The  same  fnndple^ 
so  apposite  in  the  former  instance  to  the  local  ^uation  of 
the  Indian,  prevents  likewise  his  destroying  the  noxious  and 
offensive  aiiimalis  to  which  he  is  exposed,  and  thus  absurdly 
counteracts  the  primary  law  of  nature— ^self  preservation. 
*  lUiit  the  operations  of  f»rejudice  have  sddom  any  refer- 
ence to  the  effects  they  are  calculated  to  prodiRe^  and  thote 
Sentiments  which  are  a  disgrace  to  human  nature^  ham  been 
as  zealously  asserted,  a^  those  of  a  less  pemidous  t^idei^» 
Of  this  descripticm,  we  may  Consider  the  mistaken  enmb* 
don  of  the  wife  of  the  Gentoo,  who  cheerfully  astends  tl^ 
funeral  pile  of  her  deceased  hudmd,  and  mingles  her  own 
with  his  a^es.  We  turn  away  from  a  picture  which  shocks 
our  humanity,  and  gives  us  so  unfavorable  an  impres^oa  of 
our  own  species* 

From  the  whole  ctf^his  survey  it  may  appear,  that  Na- 
tional Prejudices  do  in  many  cases  coiitribute  to  theadvtaence* 
ment  of  great  political  designs;  that  they  give  occa- 
sional support  and  stability  to  <rovemment,  and  in  ain  Sfi^^ 
terate  age,  have  often  suggested  the  means  of  improving  the 
manners  of  society  t  they  may  also  be  considered  as  hktving 
sometimes  added  weight  and  authority  to  thes^<tt)onaof 
religion,  by  supplying  the  place  of  better  motives,  and 
higher  principles  of  action :  but  these  e^ts,  perlttps,  are 
6f  a  doubtful  complexion,  and  a  confined  nature.  In  their^ 
more  general  and  obvious  description,  National  Prejudices 
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have  a  tendencf  to  debase  tlie  dignity  of  the  faumani  cW 
racter,  by  upholding  false  oplnons:  they  have  impeded,  the 
cultivation  of  science  by  damimig  die  ardor  of  pursuit^  ami 
discouraging  the  exertions  of  genius :  lastly,  diey  have  c/th 
scured  the  light  of  reason^  and  retarded  die  improvaneitt 
of  the  moral  order  of  the  universe.  It  is  with  sei^le  «itis* 
facdon,  then,  that  we  observe  die  gradual  removal  of  Na^ 
tional  Prejudices  in  propordon  as  a  liberal  and  manly  ^lirit 
of  enquiry  has  e^rted  itself  <m  subjects  of  curioi^  or  use- 
ful  specularion.  This  happy  change  in  the  sentiments  of 
mankind  may  be  attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  ad« 
vantages  derived  from  foreign  travel-,  and  the  frequeMry  of 
communicatimi  with  other  nadons.  The  mind  strengthaied 
by  comprehensive  surveys  of  human  nature,  is  enabled  by 
degrees  to  shake  off  the  little  prejudices  it  had  contracted  : 
but  if  man,  in  his  individual  capsrctty,  is  thus  benefited  by 
a  free  and  extensive  intercourse  wit^  foreign  countries,  the 
foundation  also  is  laid  of  Natkmal  improvement,  by  the 
communicadons  of  his  personal  (^servadon  and  experience 
The  forcible  represeatadons  'of  the  diffexait  absur* 
dides  subsisdng  among  dtfferait  nations,  teach  us  to  inspect 
jBwtii  a  watchful  and  jealous  eye  the  errors  and  imperfec- 
dons  of  our  own.  Thus  as  our  sphere  of  knowledge  is 
continually  enlarged  by  new  and  important  discoveries,  we 
are  awakened  to  nobler  concepdons,  we  learn  to  relinquish 
every  unjust  bias,  to  disclaim  everf»fmrrow  prepossesston, 
and  extendmg  our  views  beyond  the  limits  of  our  nadve 
eotmtry  to  other  combinadons  and  sodedes  of  men,  we  are 
solicitous  to  promote  the  general  wel£u'e,  as  members  of 
die  community  at  large,  and  Cidzens  of  the  World* 

1791. 

END  6f*V0L.  IX. 
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